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CHANGES IN THE EXPORT OF AGRICI/LTURAL PRODUCTS 
FROM YUGOSI.AVIA 


St*mmarv; -- I. A^ricullimil exports from Ynf’oslavia :■ — Changes in quantity. ~ Changes in 
value. - Principal countries of destination. - The principal agricultural ex]>orts. - 

II. Causes of chanf^es in Yugoslavian agricultural exports: - The agrarian reform and 

the post-war period. - The world crisis and government intervention. - Development 
of a new trend of agricultural production. ~ Future prospects for Yugoslavian agricul- 
tural exports. 

Apiiroximately <Si per cent, of the population of Yugoslavia {some i5,()00,()oo) 
are engaged in farming, while agricultural products averaged from 48 to 52 i)t r 
cent, of total exports during the last twenty years. These figures show clearly 
that this essentiall\’ agricultural country is largely influenced in its economic 
and social evolution by the condition and development of its agriculture aiui, 
consequently, its agricultural exports. 

During the last ten years trade between Yugoslavia and other countries 
has undergone a complete change both in (piantity and quality, more especially 
as regards agricultural products. This transformation, due partly to agricult- 
ural and partly to other developments, has had both material and social rejier- 
cussions (i). ^ 

The most notable change was in regard to countries of destination. Yugo 
slavian exports w'ere still limited to central luiropean markets but went to 
different countries. The causes of this evolution cannot Vie fully dealt with 
in the present article, but in order to give some idea of the changes that ha\^e 
taken place in the export of agricultural products from Yugoslavia it is only 
necessary to mention the facts, wdth a brief reference to the causes, wdiich have 
contributed to this change. 


(D For changes outside the sphere of agricultural production sec, by-ihe same writer: “The iiidu.^- 
trialization of agricultural countries of south-eastern Euroiie ” in the International Economic Revieu>, Brus- 
sels, July 1938, and “ Triebkraftc wirtschaftlicher Strukturanderungen in Jugoslawien ”, Welfwirtschaft- 
liches Archiv, Kiel, Seiitember 1938. 




I. — Agricultural exports from Yugoslavia. 


Changes in quantity. 

The agricultural products of Yugoslavia vary considerably in quality and 
quantity frPm year to year. Wheat crops, for instance, vary between ii and 
37 million quintals and maize between i8 and 51 million quintals, while the total 
area under crops gradually increases in proportion to the increase in population. 

Hven in periods of poor harvests, however, Yugoslavia has never ceased to 
export wheat and maize. The export of other cereals is so unimportant that it 
can be disregarded. Kven after the disastrous years of 1921, 1923 ^ 9 ^ 7 y 

when wheat production fell to 12, 16.2 and 15.4 million quintals respectively, 
and maize production to 18. i, 20.6 and 21.0 million quintals respectively, 
Yugoslavia’s agricultural exports, consisting up to two-thirds of cereals, were 
very considerable. 

Although Yugoslavia constantly exports cereals and other agricultural 
products the volume varies between very wide limits. During the years 1925-26 
exports reached the figure of 14 million quintals per annum. After the scanty 
crops of 1937 they fell abruptly but rose again to 9 niillion quintals. After 
1932, having fallen to 4,900,000 quintals they again rose to 9 million quintals. 
It is not surprising that an agricultural country, whose economic success depends 
to so largely upon natural factors, should have violent fluctuations; the remarkable 
fact is that the exports are never entirely suspended, as is frequently the case 
in other countries. 

The quantities of various classes of exports each year are definitely inter- 
dependent. In one case only was this rule broken, viz., in the year i935-3^>' 
when the export of animal products declined while that of vegetable products 
and of the products of agricultural industries rose. This was entirely due to 
the fact that sanctions were then being applied against Italy and may be regarded 
as the exception that proves the rule. Briefly, the flow of agricultural exports 
varies in volume between extremely wide limits but never entirely ceases: it 
shows on the whole a tendency to increase. 


Changes in value. 

The position is not quite .so simple and clear when it comes to considering 
the changes that have occurred in the value of exports of agricultural pro- 
ducts. Such changes depend not only on Yugoslavian production but also 
largely on prices on the world market, which in their turn are affected by supply 
and demand. Partial independence of prices on the world market was possible 
for Yugoslavia only after trade with Germany had been regulated by the treaty 
of May I 1934, which came into force on June i 1934 and was supplemented 
by the additional agreement of May i 1936. Previous treaties of the kind 
had been that with Italy of July 14 1924 supplemented with numerous^ 
additions in 1932, 1934, 1936 and 1937, and that with Austria (treaty of March 
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I 1932) and with Czechoslovakia (November 1928, supplemented December 10 
1936). This independence could however be achieved only in respect of quotas 
and groups of commodities as fixed by these treaties, especially cereals, livestock 
and livestock products, eggs, poultry, fish, certain fruits, etc. Prices of all other 
exported agricultural products came under the direct influence of world market, 
prices which were nearly always below production costs of Yugoslavian products. 
This was the case for alcohol, sugar, flour, chilled meat, butter, cheese (apart 
from “ Kackavalj cheese which is not made in Western Europe), fats, beans, 
fruit, hops, hemp, tobacco, etc. Under the pressure of world market prices, 
it has been quite impossible to export certain products, such as alcohol, sugar 
and flour (this last up to 1937), and the other commodities just enumerated 
could be exported only to a limited extent. 

The much greater fluctuations in the value than in the volume of the agri- 
cultural products exported from Yugoslavia are thus due to two factors: the 
price situation oti the world market, in connection with which account must 
be taken of the considerable fluctuations in the value of the dinar at the 
period of inflation (1920-22) and of the deflation which followed up to 1925 
and subsequently up to the stabilisation of the currency in 1931, and secondly, 
variations in the volume of the various exports, which in effect depend on 
variations in harvests. 

The value of the exports of agricultural products was thus at its lowest 
level in 1920-21, amounting to some 800 million dinars, and at its highest 
level in 1925-26, viz., 5,960 million dinars; thus in the most favourable year 
the value was .seven times what it was in the lea.st favourable. It may be 
noted in passing that in 1924 the aggregate value of all Yugoslavian exports 
reached the highest figure from the creation of the State to 1937, viz., 9,53^ 
million dinars and that in 1925 total exports were still worth 8,904 million dinars 
and were maintained at a level of about 6 to 7 milliards of dinars until, in 
1933 > l^he effects of the great depre.ssion brought exports down to a value of 
3 milliards of dinars, to ri.se only gradually to 6,200,000,000 dinars in 1937. 

Principal countries of destination. 

In world trade Yugoslavian exports have no special importance, as they 
represents barely 0.5 per cent, of the total. They cannot therefore exercise 
any influence on the world market and in“ consequence market conditions 
simply have to be accepted. 

On the other hand, in Central Europe (understanding by this term Ger- 
many, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Poland and formerly also Austria) Yugoslavia 
is a factor which cannot be overlooked. With Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Turkey, Yu^slavia however forms a community of the “ agrarian 
States of South Eastern Europe which resemble each other in there economic 
and social structure; within this group trade in agricultural products is only 
considerable between Greece and the other Balkan States; between the other 
members of this group both the volume and value of such trade are insigni- 
ficant. 
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The whole foreign trade of Yugoslavia gravitates towards Central Kurope, 
about 6o per cent, of the value of its teports going to Central European coun- 
tries and 6o per cent, of its imports coming thence. Only in the last few 
years has a change in the direction of foreign trade been to some small extent 
noticeable with the development of exports to the Levant and to other coasts 
of the Mediterranean (Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Malta, Egypt, Palestine). This 
trend of economic expan.sion may well continue, and so graduallv free Yugo- 
slavia from its economic dependence on Western Ii^iirope. Ppr the time being 
no great attention is paid to such a strengthening of trade relations with the 
Near Pvast, but it would be a mistake to ignore the possibility (i). 


Principal agricultural exports from Yugoslavia into Germany, in igsj. 

(Total value 1,361 million dinars) 


Wheat 

Maize 

Beans 

(i rapes 

Apples 

Plums (fresh and dried) 

Hemp 

Tobacco 

Oilseeds 

Horses 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Poultry (live and killed) 

Fresh pork 

Pig-fat 

Pggs 

Feathers 

Hides and skins 

Other agricultural products 

Total . . . 


278.9 millions of dinars 


123.0 

8.5 

4.7 » 

11.0 )' 
T1.5 

49.8 
7.1 

1 .0 » 

4.7 
F3-3 

40.0 )i 

50.6 » 

. 59 -7 

86.5 )' 

50. 8 » 

49.8 » 

20.3 » 

49-7 


9TT.7 million dinars, or 70 per 
cent, of the value of to^l 
exports. 


Up to the time of the application of sanctions against Italy, in 1935, 
Italy, taking 20 per cent, of Yugoslavian total exports, was constantly the 
principal market for Yugoslavian products, espeeiJ^ agricultural products'.- 


(i) See by the same author: » Moghchkeiten der UmorienUenmg des jugoslawischen Aussenhan- 
dels ” Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Bd. 39 Heft. 3, May 1934 Kiel. 
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In 1934 Austria came next with 16 per cent., Germany with 15 and Czecho- 
slovakia with II. In 1936 exports to Italy dropped to 3.1 per cent, only, 
while exports to Germany rose to 23.7, to Austria to 14.6 and to Czechoslo- 
vakia to 12.3 per cent. (i). 

This change in the direction of exports due to marketing conditions con- 
tinues: in the first half of 1938 the share of Germany (including Austria) was 
35.8 per cent., that of Czechoslovakia was 9.59 per cent, and that of Italy 
7.18 per cent, of the total exports of Yugoslavia. It seems likely that Ger- 
many will retain the first place which she holds in the foreign trade of Yugo- 
.slavia; this mu.st be emphasized as one of the most important changes which 
have occurred in the export of agricultural products in particular. The accom- 
panying figures show the extent to which agricultural products predominate in 
exports to Germany. 

The principal agricultural exports. 

In addition to this trend movement in the exports of agricultural products 
from Yugoslavia, changes have occurred in the quantity and value and also 
in the destination of the various products exported. A short summary of 
these modifications will here be given. 

Cereals. — All the export surpluses of the two principal cereals growm in 
Yugoslavia, wheat and maize, find markets in Central Europe. The wheat 
might be marketed entirely in the Mediterranean basin — which would be im- 
possible for maize — but could be sold only at world market prices which, as 
already stated, are below production costs in Yugoslavia. There has been 
a perceptible change in the markets for Yugoslavian wheat in the course of 
the last ten years. While in 1928 out of 162,278 metric tons, 52,101 tons 
were sent to Austria, 61,686 to Czechoslovakia, 21,668 to Hungary and 22,016 
to Romania, these States almo.st entirely disappeared from the list of buyers 
during the period up to 1937 (only Austria still bought 3,319 tons). In their 
place, in 1937, out of a total export of 318,035 metric tons, 156,796 tons were 
directed to Germany, 134,162 tons to France, 8,000 to Italy and 5,000 tons 
to the Netherlands. 

The explanation of this contrast is that in the statistics compiled account is 
now taken of the fact that cereals sent to Hungary and to Romania do not remain 
in these countries but are immediately re-exported to the consuming regions of 


(i) Among the Yugoslavian sources which have suiiplied the figures given, may be mentioned: 
{a) Statistika spoljne trgovine kralj Jugoslavije (Statistics of the external trade of the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia). Years from 1926; (b) Poljaprivedna godsnja statistika {Annual agricultural statistics published by 
the Ministry of Agriculture from 1920; {c) Statisticki godisnjak kralj Jugoslavije {Statistical Yearbook of 
the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) from 1930; {d) Spoljina trgovina {External Trade, Report of the Office for the 
encouragenment of external trade, only for years 1931 to 1933 inclusive. 
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Western Europe, Braila and Budapest, being regarded merely as entrepots. The 
large quantity purchased by France was temporary only. As normally France 
is in a position to cover fuUy her wheat requirements and at times even has 
surpluses, it was unlikely that this marketing outlet would be permanently 
available for Yugoslavia. This was fully confirmed in the following year. For 
Germany the situation is different, as, especiaUy since the annexation of the 
Austrian and Sudeten regions which cannot meet their own food requimments 
Germany will have to supplement her own production of wheat, seeing that 
within the limits of the production campaign and the Four Years Plan there 
is neither the possibility not the intention of completely covering requirements. 
In addition, there is no German wheat suitable for the manufacture of the 
finest flours (OOG), as the hard, brittle grain of Yugoslavian wheat, like that 
of Manitoba wheat, is the product of a special climate not found in Germany. 
On this account special attention is paid in Yugoslavia to the production of 
hard wheat, with high gluten content. In place of the former numerous indi- 
genous varieties and of the Prolific variety which used often to be exported 
and which has starchy grains relatively poor in gluten, distribution is now 
made so far as possible of seeds of selected early ripening varieties (Bankut, 
Sekacs and Dakota wheats), of good storage quality, and resistant to parasitic 
diseases. By this means the quality of wheat for export has been noticeably 

improved. , i. r* 

Some account will be given later of the measures taken by the Govern- 
ment for the standardization and grading of wheats for export and of the 
plans for further development of these measures. Here it is enough to say 
that constant attention is paid to the development and safeguarding of markets 
for Yugoslavian wheat surpluses at fair prices, and that Yugoslavia is deter- 
mined in all circumstances to keep the Western Fluropean market. 

Almost the same may be said of maize, three varieties of which are export- 
ed: the late ripening horsetooth maize, the ordinary Yugoslavian round-grained 
maize and the earlv Italian varieties (Cinquantin, Pignoleto, etc.). Wheat has 
however become largely independent of prices on the world market, as a result 
of agreements between Yugoslavia and Germany — which largely protects its 
own production of wheat by means of market regulation and by duties and 
allows Yugoslavia a share in this protection. This has not been the case with 
maize, and in consequence there is a much wider range of markets for maize, 
for nearly all the European countries purchase Yugoslavian maize. Whereas 
formerly '(in 1927) out of the total quantity of 197,689 metric tons with a 
value of 337,200,000 dinars, Czechoslovakia took I2i,357 tons, Austria 39,352 
tons and Hungary 24,279 tons, in 1937 out of a total quantity of 725,196 tons 
with a value of 698,900,000 dinars Austria imported 239,411 tons, Denmark 
167,010, Germany 123,054, Italy 22,727, Greece 19,086, the Netherlands 46,905, 
Morocco 16,387 and the United Kingdom 11,532 tons. This expansion of 
exports was especially due to the fact that, in 1936-37. Yugoslavia had a record 
harvest and was in a position, owing to the shrinkage of the supplies frotn the 
overseas countries, to obtain good prices and to secure markets which before 
had been inaccessible. 
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Leguminous crops. — The export of beans from Yugoslavia is of conside- 
rable importance. In 1928 exports amounted to 9,772 metric tons with a value 
of 55,000,000 dinars, of which exports to Greece were worth 25.8 million dinars 
and those to Italy 21. i million dinars. In 1937 exports were 44,491 metric 
tons of a value of 107.1 million dinars. The leading buyers of this increased 
export were again Greece (34.6 million dinars) and Italy (21. i million dinars) 
but also the United States (8.6 million dinars), Germany (8.4 million dinars), 
France (6.4), Brazil (1.4)' Argentina (3.5), also Nicaragua, Guatemala and other 
South Americna States with smaller quantities. It is undoubtedly due to the 
exceptional quality of the Yugoslavian -- small grained — beans that the ex- 
port of this product has acquired a still greater importance than formerly. 

The export of fruit is an important item in the trade of Yugoslavia, 

but the value of this export varies between even wider limits than in the case of 
cereals. It is a matter of long experience that the harve.sts of the most important 
and widely distributed fruit crop in Yugoslavia, viz. plums, are found to be as 
follows in the course of every seven years: one superabundant, two plentiful, 
two good and two poor; if the poor harvests are due to night frosts, it often 
happens that the entire crop is lost and in those years the regions affected have 
no plums at all. Fluctuations consequently occur in the quantity and value 
of fruit exports; in 1928 a total of 67,187 metric tons of fruit were exported 
with a value of 250.8 million dinars, while in 1937 scarcely half the quantity 
was exported, or 35,537 metric tons with a value of 107.8 million dinars. As 
already indicated, plums form the greater part of fruit exports from Yugoslavia, 
and in 1928 out of the total fruit exports 47.788 metric tons consisted of plums 
to the value of 175 million dinars, while the export of apples was 11,220 tons 
with a value of 31.2 million dinars, that of walnuts, 3,188 metric tons with a 
value of 23.9 million dinars and that of bitter cherries, from which the famous 
maraschino liqueur is made, 585 metric tons with a value of 9.7 million 
dinars. In 1937 when, not in all, but in the most important plum-growmg dis- 
tricts a late frost occurred, which destroyed the greater proportion of plum and 
apple’ blossom, the export of plums fell to 21,862 metric tons with a value of 
63.9 million dinars, of apples to 7,400 metric tons worth 16.4 million dinars of 
walnuts to 2,413 metric tons worth lO.i million dinars and of maraschino cher- 
ries to 400 tons for a value of 1.8 million dinars. The year 1937 was far from 
being the worst fruit year, but these figures show the great fluctuations in Yugo- 
-slaviah fruit exports. 

Exports of grapes are much more regular, the average of the last few years 
amounting to some 2,800 metric tons with a value of about 9 million dinars, at 
first mostly to Austria and Czechoslovakia, now mainly to Germany. For apples 
the change in destination of exports was the same as for grapes, w lereas or 
dried plums Germany had been the principal market before. In the last tew 
years Poland and Denmark also became purchasers, while Czechoslovakia has 
bought almost the same quantities every year. Walnuts were formerly sent 
mainly to Austria, although Germany, Hungary and the United States bought 
up to about 4 million dinars each. Exports to Hungary and to the United States 
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have now almost entirely ceased, and Germany and Austria remain the principal 
customers. The greater part of the maraschino cherries went to the United 
vStates in the dried state, the only condition in which transport is possible. 

Industrial crops. — Tobacco and hemp are now the only industrial crops 
exported in any considerable quantities from Yugoslavia. Speaking generally, 
there is a steady increase in the growing of industrial crops in Yugoslavia; the 
area under cultivation was 118,519 ha. in 1926 and 168,231 ha. in 1937 * This 
increase however is not reflected in exports, for their value has fallen from 432.6 
million dinars in 1928 to 399.5 million in 1937. This is due to the fact that 
although, owing to Government measures, to be later examined, the production 
of oilseeds has definitely increased - 6,095 ha. were under cultivation in 1926 
and 39,586 ha. in 1937 - the seeds obtained have been utilized in Yugoslavia 
itself for the manufacture of oils, instead of being exported. Only one kind 
of oilseed has been exported of late years, the soybean. Several thousand tons 
of these were exported during the last few months of 1938, almost exclusively 
to Germany, which is giving systematic encouragement to this cultivation in 
the Balkans with excellent results in Bulgaria, good in Romania but up to 
1938 not very satisfactory in Yugoslavia. In 1938 a larger number of growers, 
became interested in soybean growing. Their results were so satisfactory that 
the prospects of the extension of this valuable crop have decidedly improved. 
As Germany guarantees in advance the purchase price for a series of years and 
at a level ensuring a certain profit even for crops which are below the average 
anticipated, soya exports may be expected to increase in the future. 

In the former vSouthern vSerbia the tobacco crop is of special importance. 
From pre-war times the tobaccos of these districts, known as “ Macedonia to- 
baccos”, were as well knowm and appreciated as those of Herzegovina. As 
the sale of tobacco is a State monopoly in Yugoslavia, production and export 
are both under State control. In consequence the extent of the tobacco area 
depends always on the degree to which the Monopoly has been able to place the 
surplus production on the foreign market. According to the market situation, 
the area planted with tobacco has varied between the extremes of 21,264 ha. (in 
1931) and 6,418 ha. (in 1934). On the other hand, the value of tobacco exports 
was 46,100,000 dinars in 1925 and 1,095,000 dinars in 1932. For the year 1937 
the volume exported was 3,632 tons to a value of 109,100,000 dinars, of 
which much the greater proportion (to a value of 102,100,000 dinars) was bought 
by Czechoslovakia. It is stated that Germany has announced her readiness 
to purchase in future all tobacco in leaf which Yugoslavia has for export, and 
hence the prospects for the export of this crop are good. 

This assured marketing outlet is the more welcome, as it is in the relatively 
over-populated districts, i.e., in the Southern Karst region, that tobacco does 
best and is of value to the poverty stricken population as the product most sure 
of a market and bringing in the highest wages for the labour required, of which 
there is always a surplus available. 

The export of hemp is of increasing importance to Yugoslavia. Originally 
the quality of Yugoslavian hemp was much inferior to that of Italian hemp. By 
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importing seed from Italy and by improving the retting equipment and the subse- 
quent treatment of the hemp up to the semi-manufactured stage (stripped 
hemp, etc.) much has been done to enable Yugoslavian hemp to compete effectively 
on the market. In consequence the volume and value of hemp exports have 
considerably increased: whereas in 1928 not more than 8,523 metric tons were 
exported to a value of 49.9 million dinars, the quantity in 1937 rose to 20,312 
tons for a value of 162.2 million dinars. In 1928 the leading buyers of nearly 
equal quantities in each case were Austria, Hungary and Germany. In 1937 a 
decided change had come about: Germany now stands at the head of the list 
of purchasers of hemp, to a value of 49.8 million dinars. The United Kingdom 
comes next, as a new and important customer, with 37.9 million dinars, then 
Austria with 25.3 million dinars, Czechoslovakia with 12,100,000 dinars and 
Hungary with 7.2 million dinars. It appears that England is anxious to attract 
hemp exports from Yugoslavia, a prospect offering advantages to exporters, as 
Pmgland pays in currency. The relatively low prices on the world market, how- 
ever, give rise to difficulties in hemp-growing in Yugoslavia itself, and the crop 
is no longer so remunerative as it was formerly, when the net returns were 
considerably higher than those from cereals, and especially from wheat growing. 
vSince, as a result of advantageous trade agreements, it has proved possible to 
maintain the price of wheat above cost of production, hemp-growing, which 
is liable to great variations in yield and in quality of crop, offers less advantage 
than formerly, especially as it re(iuires much more labour than wheat, and this 
consideration is of great weight for the farms obliged to employ hired labour. 
In consequence, in spite of the prospects of improved marketing, Yugoslavian 
hemp export has not a completely assured future, and is likely to experience 
considerable fluctuations. 

Livestock products. ■ — The second group of Yugoslavian agricultural exports 
is that of livestock products. With these products also considerable changes 
have taken place during the last ten years, both in the volume and value of 
exports and also in countries of destination. It cannot l)e maintained that 
these changes are due to changes in the structure of Yugoslavian agriculture; 
they were actually the result of the crisis in the years 1930-34. Nevertheless, 
the quality of ex])orts of products of animal origin, ranging from live animals 
to the products of the processing of meat, to milk, fats, eggs, feathers, etc., have 
been considerably improved since tlie founding of the new vState. The results 
obtained in the improvement of breeds of horses, cattle and ].)igs have been 
especially noticeable, since efforts in this direction could be based on earlier 
successes. The great landowners in the northern regions of Yugoslavia had 
many exceptional breeds, some of which were renowned beyond the frontiers of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. The Eipizzan horses, the red-brown spotted 
cattle (vSimmental), the fat Mangalicza pigs and the merino. Electoral and Rain- 
bouillet sheep were all represented here by well known pedigree stock. It is 
much to be regretted that when the agrarian reform was being carried out the 
best breeds were de.stroyed indiscriminately without regard to the future and 
that it has become necessary to build them up again on what was left of the 
former stock. 
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Comparing the development of Yugoslavian exports of animal with vegetal 
products, it is observed that the trends of volume and value in each case are 
nearly parallel although the fluctuations in the case of vegetal product exports 
' are less marked, as stock farming cannot be immediately adjusted to the varia- 
tions in crop returns. This adaptation is most readily made for pig breeding 
the extent of which depends in Yugoslavia on the supplies and the price of maize, 
which is the principal feed for fattening pigs. Sheep numbers are also reduced 
or raised by owners of flocks according to the production of hay and straw for 
winter feeding. Any change in cattle numbers is made less easy by the organi- 
zation of the farm, the crop rotation and the requirements in manure, and a 
change is still more difficult in the case of farm horses. This fact explains the 
much wider variations in pig and sheep exports, as compared with those of cattle 
and horses, and accordingly the value of the exports of animal products remains 
at a more stable level than that of the exports of crop products. In any case, 
once the crisis of 1930-34 was over, there was a steady rise in value from 
1933-34 and in volume from 1935-36. These latter years also mark the begin- 
ning of an improvement in the prices of animal and vegetal products on the 
home markets. After the price fall of 1931-32 and the very low price level 
on the world market in 1933-34, prices gradually recovered and rose above the 
level of prices on the world markets, rapidly in the case of crop products and 
somewhat more slowly for livestock products. 

Horses exported from Yugoslavia may be classed in two groups: light 
draught horses (Tipizzan, Nonius, Anglo-Norman and English semi-light horses) 
and heavy horses of Noric or Belgian origin. The former are purchased by foreign 
countries mainly for army purposes, the latter mostly for slaughtering. Of the 
total exports of horses, amounting in 1928 to 38,184 head for a value of 8.94 
million dinars, much the larger proportion was sent to Italy (28.8 million dinars) 
and to Greece (25.7 million dinars). In 1937 however out of the 25,913 horses 
exported to a value of 63.8 million dinars, the value of exports to Italy and 
Greece was only 5 million in each case. On the other hand, Austria imported 
to a value of 32 million dinars, Germany 4.7, Switzerland 5.6 and Hungary 
2.4 million dinars. More than half the honses exported to Austria and to 
Hungary were intended for slaughter. 

Exports of cattle were at one time (1928) mainly composed of oxen (59,758 
head), the number of bulls (17,176) and cows (17,687) and heifers and bullocks 
(17,389), with a total value of 289.8 million dinars, being smaller. The largest 
proportion, to a value of 126 million dinars, went to Italy, while Austria came 
next with 108 million dinars, Greece imported cattle to a value of 44.6 mil- 
lion dinars and, what is especially remarkable, Malta to a value of 7.2 million. 
In 1937 the composition of the cattle exports remained nearly the same, but 
the total number fell to 80,481 head and the value to 169.8 million dinars. 
Among the importing countries Italy, in spite of sanctions, again heads the 
list (90.2 million dinars); next come Germany and Switzerland with 13 mil- 
lion each, Austria with 11.5, Greece with 7.5 and finally Malta with 9.3 million 
dinars. Stress is again laid on this latter country because it is no now longer 
the only country in the Mediterranean basin to have increased its imports 
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of Yugoslavian cattle. Besides Malta, I^ibya has imported to a value of 1.5 
million dinars, Egypt 2.1 and Palestine 14.8, in all a value of 28.4 million 
dinars. It has already been noted that Yugoslavia shows a tendency to re- 
direct her foreign trade from the West towards the East. The instance just 
given illustrates clearly enough how far this tendency might be pushed if 
pursued systematically. 

Greece is still the only country purchasing sheep, in spite of many efforts 
to capture the French market; the value of Yugoslavian sheep imported into 
Greece during the year 1937 amounted to 35.7 as compared with 116.6 million 
dinars in 1928. 

As in the past, Austria still provides the principal market for pigs. Her 
imports from Yugoslavia for 1928 of 207 million dinars were almost the same 
as the imports of 210.8 million in 1937 - Next in order comes Czechoslovakia, 
whose imports for the years 1928 and 1937 were valued at respectively 100.4 
million and 142.8 million dinars. Italian imports of live pigs from Yugoslavia 
rose during the this period from 9.5 to 28.5 million dinars and those of Ger- 
many from 0.7 to 40.6 million dinars. In addition to the importation of 
pigs, Austria and Italy imported from Yugoslavia in 1928 pigrneat to the 
value of 46.9 million and 16.5 millioii dinars respectively, but in 1937 Austria’s 
imports had fallen in value to 21.3 million dinars while Italy scarcely figured 
among the purchasers. Germany, on the other hand, imported pigrneat to the 
value of 59.7 million dinars. There should be an appreciable increase in this 
figure owing to the latest negotiations (October-November 1938) with Germany 
and Italy, but this will probably take the form of chilled — not frozen--- pork 
which, thus preserved, is easily transportable to the great centres within reason- 
able distance, where it is consumed. As the temperature of chilled meat is 
between 2® and 4*^ C it is not frozen and may be regarded in all respects as 
fresh meat. Modern methods of refrigeration make it possible to transport 
meat at that temperature from Yugoslavia to German^^ as far as the Main 
and the Danube, and to Italy, as far as Milan, without undue transport charges. 
It can also be transported to Berlin, Frankfort-on-Main, Paris and Turin at 
a cost which certainly enables competition with overseas frozen meat. It 
is therefore reasonable to anticipate that in the future this method of transport- 
ing and utilizing Yugoslavian meat will play an important part in the export 
trade not only in meat but also in poultry, game, eggs, fruit and similar 
products (i). 

Eggs and poultry are extremely important items in Yugoslavian exports 
since they represent the chief source of income for small peasant farmers; in 
some cases they are the only link with the market and the only means of obtain- 
ing ready money for working expenses. It may be confidently asserted that 
the price of eggs on the world market is as important for about half the Yugo- 
slavian peasant farmers as the price of wheat and maize is for the other half. 


(i) As regards the position and prospects of the trade in meat seen the monograph “The Inter- 
national Trade in Meat ” published by the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 1936. 
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This is readily understandable, as these small farmers are obliged to supplement 
their own production by purchases and need ready money to buy the food- 
stuffs which their farms do not supply. The stagnation on the poultry and 
eggs market, which was partly due to the general crisis and partly to the con- 
stantly varying clearing arrangements, had disastrous results for the poor and 
very poor small farmers: the price of eggs over this period fell from one dinar 
(the normal price per egg) to a fifth of that sum and then lower still. These 
farmers have not yet fully recovered, although in 1938 egg prices dropped 
below a dinar only during the summer, which is the season of largest produc- 
tion of eggs. 

Certain changes have occurred in the course of these years in the desti- 
nation of poultry and egg exports from Yugoslavia: in 1928 a total of 8,469 
metric tons with a value of 131,8 million dinars and in 1937 a total of 14,130 
metric tons with a value of 170.8 million dinars were exported to the follow- 
ing countries: > 


Austria 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland 

England 

Tons 

MilUon 

dinars 

Tons 

Million 

dinars 

Tons 

Million 

dinars 

Tons 

Million 

dinars 

Tons 

Million 

dinars 

3.377 

51. 1 

1.334 

19.9 

2,233 

35-4 

862 

14.2 

316 

4.8 

1,908 

21.7 

4.739 

551 

3.859 

50.0 

1-378 

^ 9-7 

2.351 

29.4 


The positions of Austria and Cxermany have been reversed; whereas for- 
merly Austria was by far the largest buyer of poultry and especially of young 
poultry, it is now Germany which imports fowls and young poultry in nearly 
equal quantities. It may be assumed that the ratio between the two kinds of 
poultry, killed or alive, will remain the same after the union of the two coun- 
tries. It is of interest to observe that England now buys very large numbers 
of turkeys; out of 2,351 tons with a value of 29.4 million dinars as shown in 
the poultry statistics, 2,179 tons with a value of 27 million dinars consisted 
of turkeys (1937), while in 1928 their value was only 4.8 million dinars. There 
is a very marked increase in sales to Italy, in spite of the difficulties caused 
by the veterinary control and in spite of sanctions. There is also an increase 
for Switzerland. 

In 1928 exports of eggs were 24,524 tons with a value of 467.9 million 
dinars. Unfortunately exports were not maintained at this high level. In 
1937 they fell to 12,264 tons, or one half of their former volume and to a 
value of 117.9 million dinars, or one fourth of their former value. Thus there 
has not only been a reduction in quantity but also a price fall of some 50 per 
cent., which is much to be regretted in the interests of the Yugoslavian small 
farmers who have a hard struggle for their livelihood as it is. This price fall is 
mainly due to the German regulation of the market in respect of grading of 
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eggs by size and weight, as only in certain districts do Yugoslavian poultry- 
breeders keep birds for breeding purposes, the eggs of which meet German re- 
quirement. The very large majority of eggs weigh less than from 55 to 60 grammes 
and are not suitable for export. Attempts have been made to remedy this by 
removing the contents of eggs that are too small from the shells and exporting 
them in jars. In this way 664 tons were already exported in 1937 with a value 
of 7.1 million tons and during the finst six months of 1938 there was an export 
of 1,862 tons with a value of 22.2 million dinars. It may be expected that the 
technical improvements which are being introduced into this method of handl- 
ing eggs will make it possible to export much larger quantities (i). In addi- 
tion to Germany, which in 1937 imported eggs in the shell to the value of 43.4 
million dinars and eggs in jars 7.1 millions, England imported to a value of 
12.9 million and Switzerland 28.5 million dinars. 

During the first six months of 1938 there was considerable expansion of 
imports of Yugoslavian eggs into England, eggs in shell being imported over 
that short time to the value of 18.5 million dinars and eggs in jars to 9.9 
million. In view of the keen interest shown by England in the expansion 
of trade relations with the countries of Southern Europe, a further increase 
in this export to England may be anticipated, particularly as eggs are one 
of the few farm products able to meet competition at world prices. 

Among other livestock products pig fat, of which only very small quan- 
tities (40 tons) were exported in 1928, has become an important export item. 
In 1937 exports totalled 8,333 with a value of 122.5 million dinars, mainly 
to German (74.1 million) and to Czechoslovakia (24.4 million), but also to Eng- 
land (14.9 million dinars). A considerable increase in the export of bacon 
has also occurred. The quality of this article of diet, which is very rich in 
calories, is excellent in Yugoslavia and is increasingly in demand abroad. Many 
efforts have been made to obtain a market in England for exports of bacon, 
but so far without success, and the same is true as regards export of hams, 
sausages and other preserved meats in any large quantities, although the requir- 
ed quality undoubtedly is to be found in Yugoslavia .since there are plenty 
of fat and lean pigs. The total value of exports of these products in 1937 was 
41 millions dinars as compared with 14.2 million in 1928. In view of existing 
possibilities this amount must be considered too low; the encouragement of 
the meat industry remains an urgent necessity. 

Among articles of export of agricultural industries may be enumerated wheat 
flour, bran and fodder meal, cheese (Kackalj), olive oil and wine. Considera- 
tions of space however make a detailed treatment impracticable. 

Among other agricultural products, exports of hides and skins of cattle, 
calves, sheep and goats are on the increase, both in volume and in value. 
In 1928 exports amounted to 4,207 tons valued at 107.2 million dinars, while 
in 1937 exports were 4,425 tons with a value of 137.6 million dinars. Generally 
speaking, exports of cattle hides are rapidly declining (in 1937 the value was 
only 3.8 million dinars) while those of skins of calves, sheep, lambs and goats 
are steadily increasing. The principal buyers are Czechoslovakia (for the large 
glove industry), the United States, the Netherlands, Hungary, Germany and Italy. 
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During the first nine months of 1938 there was no noticeable change in the 
proportions of Yugoslavian exports, nor in the countries of destination, but a 
considerable decrease in volume and value may be observed. The value of the 
exports of agricultural products in millions of dinars during the months from 
January to September (inclusive) were as follows: 


Wheat 

Cattle 



Hides and skins 
Hemp 


Jan.-Sept. Jan. -Sept. 

1938 1937 

million dinars 


1 10. 0 

5150 

56.0 

126.3 

2457 

292.7 

76,6 

II. 5-4 

105.4 

142.4 


The reasons for this decline, in spite of production remaining at the same 
level, will be examined in the following pages. 


II. — Causes of changes in Yugoslavian agricultural exports. 


The agrarian reform and post-war period. 

In the foregoing statement the year 1928 has throughout been compared 
with the following years, the reason being that 1928 marks the beginning of the 
decade which displayed certain definite trends and for which relatively trustworthy 
statistics on exports are available. 

Since its foundation on December i, 1918, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes had, like all the victor States, to pass through all the post-war 
phases. Conditions differed only in this respect, viz., that Serbia was completely 
devastated, stripped of all means of production, its few industries ruined, rail- 
ways and roads destroyed and livestock, seeds and all farm equipment disappeared. 
The former territories of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy which wer6 grouped 
to form the joint Kingdom had suffered less or even not at all from the effects 
of war, but their export surpluses which before had gone to the monarchy were 
now directed to Serbia and in consequence there was a complete change in the 
former trade channels of these agricultural products. 

In the following years, during which Serbia recovered with the surprising 
rapidity with which other agricultural countries (i) also recovered, all the 


(i) For Bulgaria see: Danailow G. T. Les effets de la gtierre en Bulgarie. Published by the Dota- 
tion Carnegie Paris. 
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agricultural products which the new Kingdom could in any way dispense with 
began to be exported increasingly to many countries of Western Europe. 
Germany at that time took only a very small proportion of these exports. 
Exporting became so remunerative and the risk of pushing exports too far 
become so pressing that the Government introduced export duties: for example, 
in 1925 the duty on wheat for export was 15.60 dinars per 100 kg., on cattle 
180 dinars per head, on pigs 360 dinars up to 70 kg. of live weight and 192 dinars 
for a higher weight, on cattle hides 960 dinars per 100 kg., on wool 760 dinars 
per 100 kg. These duties were shortly afterwards abolished as they impeded 
any export (i). The inflation which soon followed and the subsequent defla- 
tion had a very diverse influence on foreign trade of Yugoslavia in general and 
on that in agricultural products in particular. 

The fluctuations in the monetary unit, i.e., the paper dinar which was 
not covered by gold, scarcely permit of comparison between the volume of 
exports of these years with that of the following years, and in respect of value 
excludes comparison altogether. It is only since 1925, the year in which the 
stabilisation of the dinar on a gold bavsis was seriously attempted, being later 
established by law in 1931, that the figures relating to the value of Yugoslavian 
imports and exports can be freely compared. 

Besides these changes in monetary policy, profound changes have occurred 
in the structure of agriculture within Yugoslavia. 

On February 25 1919, the Regent (afterwards King Alexander I) issued 
a decree-law containing temporary measures for agrarian reform. These measures 
remained in force for ten years and were not definitely superseded until the 
years 1931-34. In his plan for agrarian reform the Regent was prompted by a 
spirit of humanity and political wisdom but, unfortunately, when it was carried 
out, the large estates were not used to benefit the ordinary family farmer - 
the real backbone of every nation - but were divided into innumerable dwarf 
holdings. So limited was the area of these holdings that even the largest were 
inadequate to support a family; obviously, therefore, they could not fulfil the 
functions of the average family farm, still less of the former large estates. 
Hence there was an appreciable fall in the export of agricultural products, 
which had previously been obtained from the large estates and were of excellent 
quality. The actual figures are given in the following table: 

Exports of Cattle and Pigs. 

(1921-1925) 


Number 

Cattle Pigs 

1921 133.535 47(^.293 

1922 128,362 301,268 

1923 • • • 235,979 293.497 

1924 186,903 219.335 

1925 131,456 201,282 


(i) See Draxler, B. Die Landwirtschaftskrise ini o^tlichen Donauraum. Petrovgrad (Yugoslavia), 1936 . 
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Exports increased when the large estates were being broken up and their 
livestock had to be disposed of. There was subsequently a rapid fall both in 
quantity and quality; indeed, as regards the latter, the former high standard 
has never been regained. 

Exports of agricultural products were similarly affected by the agrarian 
reform. Although there was an appreciable increase during the years 1925-26 
owing to exceptionally good harvests, during the following years the value of 
exports declined steadily although the harvest yields over the period were nearly 
uniform. This fall in value was due to the fact that the selected and standard- 
ized products of the large estates were superseded on the market by ordinary 
peasant production which could not successfully compete with foreign cereals 
in Central Europe (i). 


The world crisis and government intervention. 

The general fall in cereal prices on the world market, which began in 1929 
and was the starting-point of the world economic crisis, added to the difficulties 
brought about by agrarian reform in the disposal of agricultural products. So 
serious were these difficulties, especially in regard to wheat, that they finally 
became intolerable for the peasantry, which represents the greater part of the 
Yugoslavian population. Prices fell from about 400 to 70-80 dinars per quintal. 
Moreover the proportion of his produce required from the family farmer for 
taxes amounted to four or five times that of pre-reform days. The price-relation- 
ship between agricultural and industrial products changed to such an extent that 
the latter were beyond the means of the peasantry. The purchasing power 
of whole masses of the population fell almost to zero and a situation arose which 
was intolerable both economically and politically. In view of this state of affairs 
the Government embarked upon a course of action calculated to have a decisive 
effect on the further evolution of agriculture in Yugoslavia, as also on the export 
of agricultural products. It intervened officially in the formation of prices, 
first of wheat and later of other agricultural products, thus introducing a new 
element into the system of unregulated supply and demand which had existed 
till then (2). It was also necessary to take action for the suppression of usury, 
which always gains ground in the country in times of crisis, and of intermedi- 
ary trading, which lowers the price to the detriment of producers. In the hope 
of achieving all these objects the Government introduced the law of July 10, 
1931, on the internal wheat trade, and that of June 27, 1931, on the monopoly 
of wheat exports. 



(1) For details as to agrarian reform in Yugoslavia see the article by the present writer: “ Agrarian 
Reform in Yugoslavia” in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, XXth Vear, I934» 
Nos. I ‘3 International Institute of Agriculture, Rome; also ,, Die sozial-dkonomische Strucktur der 
jugoslawischen Landwirtschaft ” Berlin, 1937 * 

( 2 ) For further details as to the regulation of wheat-prices in Yugoslavia see V. Prvot’s study: 

,, Die Weizenregulierung in Jugoslawien W eliwirtschaftUches Archiv. 45 Bd., Heft 3 , Kiel, 1937* 
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The^ enactments were preceded by the formation of a Central Board for 
the Export of agricultural products (in the first place only wheat); this Board 
was set up under the name of “ Prizad ” as a privileged joint-stock company, 
the State holding 8i per cent, of the shares, and with an initial capital of 15,000,00 
dinars (Law of April 15 1930). The function of the Prizad" was at first to 
effect price regulation on the home market by purchase of wheat and wheat 
sales abroad, and to cut out as far as possible the large foreign firms which had up 
to then been exercising a semi-monopoly of export business. The small initial 
capital and faulty management resulted at first in complete failure of the new 
institution; when however the Government was obliged to have recourse to the 
enactments (of 1931) mentioned already, the “ Prizad " was entrusted with the 


carrying out of the necessary measures, and from that time on its importance 
for agriculture and the export of agricultural products from Yugoslavia 
steadily increased. Actually, these enactments proved, as regarded internal 
trade, to be not merely useless but directly prejirdicial; they expired, however, 
on July I 1932 as they had become superfluous. It was in fact quite clear that 
a direct control of the price of wheat to be consumed within the country was un- 
necessary so long as precautions were taken that enough cereals remained in the 
country for the food of the population and for sowing, together with a certain 
reserve, while all surpluses likely to lower prices were withd rawn and disposed 
of. In this way the internal price is automatically brought to the level of the 
export price, provided the pressure of surpluses is removed. To ensure this 
removal is now the business of the “ Prizad The management of the “ Pri- 
zad ” has been thoroughly reorganized and since then it has not only undertaken 
this difficult task with efficiency but in the last three years has achieved practical 


results. 

According to the trade returns for 1937 the “ Prizad" bought in that 
year 102,700 metric tons of wheat with a total value of 184.7 uiillion dinars, 
in 1938 up to end of December 184,35^ metric tons were purchased at the 
price of from 150 to 170 dinars, as compared with which the world market 
prices in Liverpool and Rotterdam for spot w^heat varied around 65 dinars 
per 100 kg. In 1937 the “ Prizad also exported for the first time since 
the complete breakdown of exports in 1925 — 142,000 tons of flour, and also 
26,000 metric tons of bran. In addition the “ Prizad purchased for export 
some 208,000 metric tons of maize, 1130 of fruit (fresh and dried plums), 115^ 
of beans, 9450 of oilseeds and 47,880 loads of opium. Marketing of all oilseeds 
is regulated bv the ** Prizad " and it is anticipated that several other crop 
products will also come under its control. Since the establishment of the 
^‘Prizad" it has been po.ssible to maintain wheat prices above those of the 
world market. In consequence, as already noted, the internal price was main- 
tained as high as the level of the export price, and indeed even rose so far 
above it that the “ Prizad" from November ii 1937 up to the time of the 
new harvest in 1938 bought no wheat at all, as the price had risen to 240 
dinars per quintal, w^hile the world market price remained much lower. 

The higher prices could be paid by the “Prizad" because the wheat 
was marketed in States (Germany, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia) which had 


enacted marketing regulations and also maintained their internal wheat price 
above world market parity. The preferences in respect of clearings and quo- 
tas, established by agreemept in the trade \ritb these countries, enabled the 
Prizad" to acquire in the past trading year 76.9 million dinars, which sum 
was assigned to the fund for the further encouragement of exportation. 

In the meantime there has been a considerable increase in the funds of the 
Prizad a credit of 300 million dinars has been guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, including 250 million for cereal transactions, 30 million for opium and 
20 million for oilseeds. The purchases have been to an increasing extent effect- 
ed through co-operative organisations, namely up to 7 per cent, of all purchases 
^934 23 per cent, in 1937. The grain trade is however the principal 

buyer for the cereals to be exported through the “ Prizad ", as only the trade 
is in a position to grade, by cleaning and sorting, the cereals consigned by 
growers, and thus obtain an exportable product. 

The lack of warehouse accommodation has so far prevented the Prizad " 
from tightening up the purchasing organization and from giving more effec- 
tive assistance to the co-operative organisations. By an Order with the force 
of law of June 14 1938 a special joint-stock company has been set up in Bel- 
grade under the name of Silos A. G. " with an initial capital of 220 million 
dinars which may be raised by means of credits to 800 million dinars. This 
company is to establish elevators throughout Yugoslavia for the storage and 
proper marketing of cereals, and when required also of fruit, eggs, opium, 
cheese, etc., according to local requirements. In the first place large elevators 
with a capacity of from 1000 to 1500 truckloads are to be erected dn the 
districts producing the best wheats for export, as also in those areas where 
the production of breadstuff cereals is insufficient for local needs and requires 
to be supplemented. Besides these, intended primarily for stocks, as large 
a number as possible of smaller joint co-operative storehouses with less than 
500 truckloads capacity are to be established with the help of subsidies and 
other forms of encouragement. Finally the “ Silos A. G. " is also to construct 
refrigerating plants for perishable goods such as fruit, vegetables, eggs, etc., 
and to undertake the proper marketing and transport of these. Bills are issued 
on warehoused commodities which can be discounted by the State banking 
institutions up to 75 per cent., of their value. 

Provision has been made for close collaboration between the “Prizad" 
and the “ Silos A. G. ", so that the two organisations will support each other 
as far as possible. It should thereby become possible for Yugoslavian agri- 
cultural products intended for export to be marketed in future at the best 
prices obtainable and with the utmost rapidity, to be purchased from the 
growers in large quantities of uniform quality, and finally to be suitably stan- 
dardized and graded for export. 

The effect of the work of the “Prizad" on wheat prices is best shown 
by the fact that, as already indicated, the price of wheat before that organiza- 
tion began operations had fai0 below 100 dinars per quintal, while before 
the 1938 harvest it had risen to 220 dinars. It is true that this rise has certain 
social disadvantages, as the consumers of wheaten bread, the town population, 
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industrial workers, and a small proportion of the farming population who sup- 
pJement the more generally used maize meal by purchases of wheat flour, 
have to meet this increase in the cost of living without any chance of recoup- 
ing themselves in other ways. 

The cost of living index rose from 6o in 1934, when it was on a gold basis, 
to 78 at the end of July 1938 (the increase reckoned in dinars is from 860 
to 1109 dinars) (i); that of foodstuffs (1926 ~ 100) from 63 to 84 (2). On 
the other hand the national income derived from agriculture rose from 19 mil- 
liards of dinars in 1934 to 22 milliards in 1937; in other words, the purchas- 
ing power of the farmers was increased by that amount and accordingly the 
whole national economy reaped the benefit. The value of the wheat crop rose 
over the same period from 1273 to 1862 dinars per ha. Since 81 per cent, 
of the inhabitants of Yugoslavia belong to the farming classes, the rise in 
wheat prices cannot in itself be regarded as unfortunate, although it may 
involve consequences undesirable from other standpoints. 


Development of a new trend of agricultural production. 

The necessity of a change in the general direction of Yugoslavian agricul- 
tural production thus becomes evident. Such a change is undoubtedly inevitable 
for various reasons which for considerations of space cannot here be detailed. 
One only may be mentioned, the need for counteracting the unfavourable 
consequences of overpopulation in the rural districts by employing more 
labour in the processes of production. Instead of production a surplus of 
wheat and maize, the object should be to grow cro|:)S which require more 
intensive and better paid labour than do these two cereals. At the present 
time wheat and maize crops cover an area much larger than that under all 
the other crops. The country is thus still under the regime of a primitive 
cereal cultivation and there is no opportunity of introducing a scientific and 
intensive rotation. A more intensive farming would include the cultivation 
of oilseeds, tobacco, sugar-beet, fibre crops and other industrial crops. As 
however the increase in the prices of wheat and maize have had the effect 
of reinforcing and encouraging the conservation of the Yugoslavian farming 
class, all the measures taken by the Government for an intensification of agri- 
culture are hampered and rendered difficult of application {3). The Govern- 
ment is fully aware of the position and anxious to render the export of agri- 
cultural products less dependent on wheat and maize, and has accordingly issued 
a series of orders fixing minimum prices for such crops as it is thought advis- 
able to grow with this purpose in view, especially oilseeds (colza, rape, ca- 


(1) Benko-Grado, Dr. A. Baron: Index. July 1938. Zagreb. 

(2) Narodna pricreda. Nationalbank. No 3. 1938. Belgrade. 

(3) Tills objective was enibodicd in the law of September 6 1929 on the improvement of agriculture, 
drafted by the author as Minister of Agriculture and carried into effect by him. See the previously men- 
tioned work of V, Bbrtot, p. 630. 
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stor, sunflower and — for German requirements — soybean) as well as cotton 
and rice. As these products are not — with the exception of soya — intended 
- for export, they will not be discussed there, although it may be remarked that 
the increase in their production may in the near future affect the composi- 
tion of Yugoslavia’s agricultural exports, and in the case of cotton and rice, 
imports. 


Future prospects for Yugoslavian agricultural exports. 

Work similar to that of the Prizad ”, particularly in regard to exports, 
is also carried on in the export of livestock and livestock products by a depart- 
ment of the Institute for the Promotion of Yugoslavian Foreign Trade in Bel- 
grade. The powers of this Institute, it is true, are not so far-reaching as those 
of the “ Prizad ”, as it can transact no business on its own account and has no 
working capital, but the whole of the trade with countries with which Yugo- 
slavia has concluded clearing and quota agreements is in its hands, and it thereby 
systematically exercises control over the export market, which already works 
with remarkable smoothness, e.specially in regard to animal products. It is 
due to the work of this Institute that new markets for Yugoslavian exports 
have been found and maintained in the Mediterranean basin. It may also take 
the credit for the fact that these products have become known in Northern 
Europe, England, the Netherlands and Belgium, and that their producers are 
endeavouring to give permanence to these trade relations. 

In the two institutions, the “Prizad” and the Institute for Promotion of P'oreign 
Trade, Yugoslavia has set up central offices for the organization of its foreign 
trade, which in some degree are opposed to the liberal conception of trade. Till 
quite recently a completely free trade policy was followed in Yugoslavia; in all 
trade agreements the most favoured nation clauses were respected even when 
their application was prejudicial to the interests of the country. The discrimin- 
ations made by nearly all States against the most favoured nation clauses finally 
forced Yugoslavia also to apply discriminations against States which make use 
of these clauses for their own benefit without giving any advantages in exchange. 
Hence Yugoslavia was finally reduced to a system of one-sided protectionism, 
export quotas, payments by means of clearings, barter of commodities, etc., 
in short, to the adoption of all those methods which are the features of a modern 
planned economy. 

The experience of Yugoslavia has been that by means of this process the 
natfcnal income has increased, the real income of all productive classes* has been 
raised and the economic capacity definitely strengthened. It is to.be assumed 
that Yugoslavia will continue with the economic policy which is now being 
pursued. 

Yugoslavia is now on the way to a comprehensive industrialization. Efforts 
are being made to increase the volume and value of the exports of raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods, that is to say, of goods which entail more labour in 
their production than agricultural products; the object is also to extend the means 
of production and branches of production beyond the limits of agriculture pure and 
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simple. This policy is being effected for a number of political and economic reasons 
which make industrialization, within the practicable limits of the home production 
of raw materials and with due regard to the protection of the land, appea'r desir- 
able. It is however not merely desirable but also essential that Yugoslavia should 
build up industry to the greatest possible extent, so as to provide employment 
for such surplus population as can no longer produce sufficient supplies of food- 
stuffs, and 'to divert labour to manufactures. For reasons of space statistics 
in regard to the overpopulation in rural areas of Yugoslavia cannot here be quoted 
and in this connection reference must be made to publications already avail- 
able (i). For the purposes of the present enquiries it is enough that this neces- 
sity should be clearly recognized, as well as the fact that industrialization is 
in practice the shortest and most effective method of eliminating, so far as pos- 
sible, the disastrous results of overpopulation (malnutrition, high mortality, intel- 
lectual stagnation, lowered purchasing capacit}^ decreased taxation yield, etc.). 
As there has been an increase in the number of workers in industry from some 
225,000 in 1929 to about 700,000 in 1937, it is at once evident that these 
former self-suppliers, once detached from the land, are now becoming consumers of 
all kinds of agricultural products and that this consumption must primarily be at 
the expense of the former export surpluses. These latter must therefore diminish 
in direct proportion to the increase in the numbers of industrial workers in Yugo- 
slavia. The reduction in exports of agricultural products will be seen especially 
in the most important foodstuffs: bread cereals, meat, beans, fruit, etc. These 
will tend to dwindle as the production of commercial crops (hemp, oilseeds, tobacco) , 
early vegetables, fruit, etc. increases over and above home requirements. The 
labour forces now lying idle on the land would be better employed in such types of 
cultivation and at the same time the drift to industry would be less marked. As a 
final result however a decline in the export of agricultural products is to be anticipa- 
ted as the consequence of increased consumption within the country. As these 
products mainly go to countries which have quota and clearing agreements with 
Yugoslavia, the importance of these countries will probably become less for 
Yugoslavia, unless they increase their purchases of the commercial crops enumer- 
ated above. In any case it is to the interest of Yugoslavia to export increas- 
ingly by preference such agricultural products as can meet the competition of 
the world market, and for which exporters can obtain currency payments without 
restrictions: chilled meat, eggs, poultry, fruit, hemp, dairy products, etc. Such 
a reorientation requires much time and persistence, involving the transition of 
Yugoslavian agriculture from the cereal economy now prevailing to a more 
intensive crop rotation combined with an increase in the cultivation of fodder 
crops and in stall feeding. It also demands a higher lev^l of education and the 
development of co-operation, etc., all of which need for their realization time 
and patience. 


(i) By the writer of the article: Problem relativne prenapu^enosli ii Jugoslaviji (The Problem 
of the relative overpopulation in Yugoslavia). Archives of the Ministry of Agriculture. Belgrade 1938. 
Also the writings of the author given in the footnote on p. i. 



There remains one other course to pursue: a change , in the direction of 
exports from the West to the Near East and South, to the Mediterranean basin. 
Mention has already been made of this change and it is unnecessary to say 
more as to the prospects except that they depend on the extent to which 
Yugoslavia can place on these markets all its agricultural products — include 
ing pigs and maize — with very low costs of transport and time of transit. 
It remains to be seen whether Yugoslavia will resolve to take advantage of 
this opportunity. In any case such a change in direction of exports again 
requires much time and persistence and the overcoming of immense diffi- 
culties for the conquest of a market previously in the hands of powerful rivals. 
But just as the little Serbia in 1906, after Austria-Hungary suddenly denounced 
the trade agreement in existence till then, immediately found new markets for 
nearly all the products previously sent to Austria-Hungary, so now a change 
in the direction of Yugoslavian exports can be organized and realized within a 
new economic or political framework. 

Dr. O. V. Frances. 


AGRARIAN REFORM AND THE RECENT EVOLUTION 
OF LATVIAN AGRICULTURE (^) 

Summary: Agrarian Reform. — The work of the State Land Bank, — Construction of rural 
buildings. — Labour and methods of farming. — Progress in agriculture and stockrais- 
ing. — The Chamber of Agriculture. — Insurance. — Price-control. 

Agrarian reform. 

The ravages of the Great War and the repercussions of the Russian Revolu- 
tion compelled the authorities to carry out an agrarian reform, giving land to 
the peasants who were without it. Further, the feudal type of agriculture, which 
had been firmly established in the country for several centuries, embittered the 
relations between the different social classes of the nation. This is comprehensi- 
ble when it is realised that 800 families of the nobility owned 48.1 per cent, of 
the land, and that there were families owning as much as 30,000 hectares. 

In Latvia, therefore, the chief aim of agrarian reform has been to provide 
land to those who lacked it, and so to create a new class of landowners. 

The Land Office was created for this purpose; it dealt with the land belong- 
ing to the State, land bought in accordance with the agrarian law, and finally, 
land belonging to the Church and the communes. The original landowners 
are permitted by the law to retain from 50 to 100 hectares as well as industrial 


(i) Report contributed by the Latvian Ministry of Agriculture. 
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enterprises established on their property; under the same law, the churches were 
allowed to retain possession of 50 hectares of land, and the municipalities the 
area essential to their needs. Ivegal servitudes which encumbered the land 
pooled in this way were abolished. 

Ivand was distributed by the Office to small landowners who wished to in- 
crease their farms to the average area of the new farms which had been created 
in various parts of the country. 

The maximum area of these farm§ was fixed at 27 hectares, but the area 
was varied according to the distance from indUvStrial centres, or according to 
other economic circumstances. 

In allotting the farms, preference was given to those who had taken part 
in the struggle for the liberation of Latvia. To put the newly formed farms on 
a sound basis, the allotments of the Land Office were calculated at a low price: 
for land yielding an average return, 10 lats per hectare; for land yielding a 
larger return, 20 lats per hectare. Those affected by this legislation were given 
full ownership of the land. They could therefore hand on the holding by 
inheritance, and could sell or lease it in accordance with the regulations of the 
civil code. 

The agrarian law prohibited the same landowner from possessing more than 
50 hectares of land. It also forbade the formation of farms of less than 10 hec- 
tares; no exception was allowed without the authorization of the Minister of 
Agriculture. Individuals owning several farms had to sell them within a period 
of three years, since legally they were only entitled to hold one. 

Approximately 3,400,000 hectares of land had been assigned to the Land 
Office by i January, 1938. From 1,700,000 hectares of this area 54,154 
called “ new properties ", 1,502 gardens, 10,857 allotments for artisans and 3,007 
fishermen's holdings have been created; 9,857 farms which had formely belonged 
to seigneurial houses were given to farmers, who had rented them for a long 
period; 6,536 parcels of land were allotted to cultural organizations, 1,585 to 
industrial enterprises in the country, 7,347 have been incorporated in the Office 
for liquidating servitudes, 50,595 pieces of land have gone to increase the small 
farms and 11,274 areas have been reserved for other purposes. In addition, the 
original landowners have retained 1,306 farms and 49^ industrial enterprises; 
37,456 units have gone to increasing the lands of urban and rural communes. 

Now that agrarian reform has been accomplished, Latvia has become a coun- 
try of small farms, numbering some 276,000. 

Farms whose area is less than 10 hectares (small workmen’s allotments 
for example) amount to 44*5 cent, of the total number of farms, those from 
10 to 30 hectares, 41 per cent., from 30 to 100 hectares 14 per cent., over a hun- 
dred hectares, 0.5 per cent. 

The other great task of agrarian reform, parallel to the breaking-up of large 
properties, has been the consolidation of holdings. Before the agrarian reform 
a peasant’s land was composed of a large number of strips, which made cultiva- 
tion difficult. Since consolidation, each farm is a continuous unit. The official 
surveyors have consolidated the land of 72,000 holdings in the eastern part of 
the country where strip cultivation was especially restrictive. 
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The work of the State Land Bank. 

The State Land Bank was founded in 1922 to adapt mortage credit to the 
needs of the newly created farms. It commenced operations at once; in the 
field of agrarian reform its task has been to fix the total amount of loans for the 
newly created farms and the conditions for their repayment. It has also had 
to decide on the total amount of advances to be granted to the small proprietors 
owning land sold by this bank. Long-term credits were indispensable to the 
newly created farms because buildings had to be constructed, the soil improved, 
livestock hired, etc. 

Besides these operations, the State Land Bank had to make long-term loans 
to the farmers. Agrarian reform was not confined merely to the new farms 
formed from the territory of the State Land Office. A more difficult task was 
that of modifying the distribution of land in the villages, where, following the 
earlier Russian system, the land belonged to the peasants by right of common 
ownership and was allotted to them temporarily in long strips. The holders' 
scattered strips had to be consolidated and re-formed into single independent 
farms. 

The mortgage debts on the farms formed from the land of the Office re- 
present the value of the land and buildings, in some cases the values of the 
forests, and finally the expenses arising from surveying. The new owners rarely 
pay off the amounts due in cash; more often they avail themselves of the 
Land Bank’s credit. The mortgage debts on 83,000 farms formed from the 
lands of the Office have been centralised at this bank as well as the mortgage 
debts on 43,000 farms formed from communal land and now standing separate. 
The debts to the >State on these farms consist of the amounts owing for the 
land allotted by the Land Office to increase small holdings, and the expenses 
arising from surveying; the latter work has been performed at the expense of 
the government in the majority of cases so that the newly created farms have 
not had to pay much. The total amount of mortgage loan is 80 million lats. 

The State Land Bank has granted loans for equipping 95,000 holdings 
formed from the land of the Office and 45,000 farms made up from communal 
land. The total of these loans is 95 million lats. The Bank has also advanced 
9 million lats for other types of equipment. 

The amortisation period for all amounts owed to the State is fixed at 41 
years. Until 1927, the rate of interest was 4 per cent, but from this date it 
has been 2 per cent. 

To assist certain farms to pay off their long term loans the Land Bank has 
recently granted 11.5 million lats to 15,000 landowners; one part of this sum, 
8.5 millions, has been lent at a rate of per 4 cent, and must be repaid within 
28 years; the other part, 3 millions, is lent at a rate of interest of 3 per cent, 
and is repayable within a period of 28 ^ years. 

Altogether, the State Land Bank has advanced 195-5 million lats to farms 
set up as a result of the agrarian law. The total amount of loans has been 
reduced to 135 million lats as a result of repayments and special annual pay- 
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ments, as well as of subsidies granted by the State. Farms formed from the 
land of the Pool are mortgaged on an average at 1,400 lats; i. e. at 87 lats 
per hectare. 


Construction of rural buildings. 

The problem of constructing farm buildings at first only affected those 
farms which had been newly created, those which had been ruined during the 
war, and finally, old holdings whose area had not exceeded 27 hectares. P'armers 
were able to obtain material from the State forests at a cost of a fifth of 
their real value for the construction of essential buildings. At the same time 
they were granted long-term loans by the Land Bank. To ensure that the 
new buildings should be comfortable and of good appearance, the Ministry" 
of Agriculture worked out model schemes which were put at the disposal of 
those concerned. To encourage the use of non-inflammable building materials, 
a Government decree of September 9, 1926 granted landowners the cancellation 
of part of their debt; in this way the resources of timber have been spared. 
By the law of December 30, 1930, landholders could obtain non-inflammable 
building materials (of cement) free instead of wood. 

On January i, certain changes in the law relating to farm building 
came into force. By the new regulations the Ministry of Agriculture supplies 
non-inflammable building materials at a reduction of up to 50 per cent, of the 
normal price. Wood necessary for these buildings is sold at a reduction of 
80 per cent. Those wishing to erect buildings in wood must buy the wood 
at the normal price, except for the quantity needed for non-inflammable build- 
ings. Wood can only be obtained at half-price for barns. The non-inflammable 
materials supplied by the Ministry are bricks and slates. The Ministry repays 
farmers half the cost of transporting bricks by rail if the distance is over 50 
km. The Ministry supplies sheets of insulating turf to protect the walls from 
cold. By the same law, the State Land Bank allows necessary loans for the 
construction of buildings. Those wishing to profit from these facilities have 
to build in confoxmity with model schemes worked out by the Ministry, or 
with private schemes approved by the Ministry. The subventions granted by 
the Land Bank to proprietors building with non-inflammable materials vary 
between 500 and 1200 lats. The subventions are payed in cash if the holding 
is not indebted in favour of the Land Bank. From the.se sums are deducted 
subsidies granted by the Government in supplying building materials at re- 
duced prices. 

The Latvian Chamber of Agriculture is assisting in the development of 
the country’s prosperity. It compensates the farmers for part of the expenses 
to which they are subjected in irrigating and improving the hygiene of their 
properties. 

The Ministry is authorized by special regulations to subsidize farm buildings 
erected on derelict land. There are 20,000 properties in Latvia ruined by the 
War for which the means must be found of constructing the most essential 
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buildings. To remedy this disaster, subsidies amounting to 5,417,277 lats have 
been granted by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Further, the Ministry ensures that the old war trenches are filled in and 
the ground levelled; in most cases this work is performed at the expense of 
the State. This intervention had resulted in 4,517 km. of trenches being filled 
in by March 1935. In removing parapets and filling in dugouts more than a 
million cubic metres of earth have been shifted. 

On May i, 1938, a law came in to force setting up a special fund for 
building working-class dwellings. This fund grants the money needed for con- 
structing working-class dwellings and other buildings. Those having recourse 
to the fund for their building receive a cancellation of 50 per cent, of the loan; 
those not benefiting from this assistance receive a subsidy in cash. The resources 
of the fund are derived from half of a i per cent, tax on the sale of farm products, 
the other half being paid to the State Budget. 

Between 1920 and 1930 farmers have constructed 324,432 fire-proof buildings 
at a cost of 573,325,394 lats; from 1930 to 1937 they built 69,195 buildings and 
16,362 fire-proof buildings at a cost of 156,808,115 lats. 


Labour and methods of farming. 

The social structure of Latvia’s rural population has been greatly modified 
as a result of the agrarian reform. The number of landless peasants working 
as farm labourers has been considerably decreased, since many of them have 
become landowners; these are the “ new landowners ” (in Latvian ^aiinsaimnieki). 
As the Board gave land not only to the farm labourers but also to townspeople 
who had taken part in the liberation of the country, the number of landowners 
has been greatly increased. 


Number oj farms classified by types, ig35- 

Number Per cent. 


Farms cultivated by their owner 232,97^ 84.51 

Farms cultivated by tenant 10.92 

Farms held in metayage 4-47^ ^-^2 

Farms lent to farm labourers as part payment of wages . 8,136 2.95 


Total . . . 275,698 100.00 


The owners and their families do nearly all the work themselves so that 
there are many holdings on which there are no wage-earners. According 
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to the 1935 census of farms, the number of agricultural wage-earners was 
as follows: — 


Labourers engaged for the year 

Labourers engaged for the summer season 

Shepherds 

Labourers engaged by the month . . . , 
Technical Staff 


Total . . . 


Number 

Per cent. 

48.895 

33-45 

45,986 

31-45 

40,049 

, 27.39 

9.548 

6.53 

1,722 

1.18 

[46,200 

TOO. 00 


In those parts of the country where cultivation is more intensive, however, 
the lack of labour has been making itself felt during recent years. The working 
classes are attracted to the towns, where they can obtain commodities which 
are not to be found in the country. To check this exodus from the country, 
the Government has done much for the welfare of agricultural labourers. The 
Ministry of Agriculture has encouraged good housing by granting loans to pro- 
prietors and by supplying them with building materials at reduced prices, labour- 
ers who have worked for one farmer for a long time are granted bonuses. Every 
month working-class families draw grants of from 4 to 5 lats for each child under 
eight years old. In the agricultural societies there are departments which attend 
to the spiritual and material needs of the workers. Finally, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture assists in the purchase of agricultural implements and encourages the 
employment of modern methods of farming. ; K 

Progress in agriculture and stockraising. ■■ 

The farms created by the agrarian reform have attained the average stand- 
ard of agricultural development. Less conservative than the old landowners, 
the new farmers have frequently shown much more interest in the employment 
of modern methods of farming. 

Very satisfactory crops have been obtained as a result of raising the standard 
of intelligence and through the technical assistance of the Government. 


Average yield in quintals per hectare. 



1909-13 

1920-24 

1934-37 

1037 

Winter Rye 

9-3 

8.6 

13-7 

14.7 

Winter Wheat 

12.4 

10.6 

14.6 

L 3-7 

Summer Wheat 

8.2 

8.9 

II.O 

11-3 

Barley 

9-1 

8.3 

10.8 

12.0 

Oats 

9.1 

8.2 

1 1.2 

12.1 

Potatoes 


90.1 

131-8 

140.2 
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lyike agriculture, stockraising is now giving very satisfactory results and is 
the peasants’ most important source of revenue. The number of farm animals 
has increased very considerably. In 1937 number of horses had increased 
by 7.5 per cent, on the years 1925-34; the number of cattle by 16.5; that of 
pigs by 32.99 i^er cent, and that of sheep by 26.33 per cent. Similarly, the pro- 
duction of milk has greatly increased. While in 1927-28 a cow g^ve an average 
of 1680 kg of milk per annum, in 1936-37 yielded 2290 kg. 

As agriculture is the form of production best suited to the country, the Gov- 
ernment has subsidised all branches of the rural economy, i. e. cultivation of 
cereals, stockraising, etc. 

More than a third of Latvia suffers from excessive humidity, so that the 
Government and the farmers attach very great importance to the work of 
improving the soil. Now that the level of certain rivers and lakes has been 
lowered, it has been possible to start draining the fields and meadows. The 
farmers' have formed Land Improvement Societies for digging the main drains; 
in 1938 there were 2300 such societies, with a membership of 70,000. The 
Government placed its technical staff at the service of these societies, while 
at the same time it is re.sponsible for from 50 to 90 per cent, of the cost of 
the work. The Land Bank has granted long-term loans (28 years) towards 
helping the farmers to carry out the improvement of their land. From 1921 
to 1937 the length of rivers deepened and drains dug was 20,750 km. The 
work has cost the Government 30 million lats and has enabled nearly 515,000 
hectares of land to be drained. The farmers have at their service special bur- 
eaux which prepare improvement schemes. At a small change, the Government 
hires out tractors and other agricultural instruments to the farmers for clearing 
the land; similarly, they pay 50 per cent, of the cost of transporting the 
drainage pipes. 


The Chamber of Agriculture. 

Up till 1935 farmers were grouped in several central organisations aiming 
at the development of agriculture. From this date a special law assigned the 
task to the Chamber of Agriculture. The Chamber consi.sts of 120 members 
representing the farmers of whom 100 are nominated by the Minister of Agri- 
culture, selected from lists of candidates drawn up by the agricultural associa- 
tions; the other 20 are chosen from a list of candidates proposed by the chair- 
man of the Chamber. The latter are chosen from the elite of the farming world; 
the Dean of the Faculty of Agricultural Science of the University of Latvia is 
a permanent member. •►The business of the Chamber is conducted by the Pre- 
sident, the Council, and the General Assembly. The President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, five in number, are nominated by the Minister of Agriculture. These 
6 persons together with a representative of the Minister of Agriculture form the 
Executive Committee of the Chamber. 

The work of the Executive Committee is distributed between 15 depart- 
ments: — (i) administration; (2) societies of agricultural economy; (3) agricul- 
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ture; (4) zootechnical; (5) economic; (6) labour; (7) cooperation; (8) instruction; 
(9) horticulture; (10) bee-keeping; (ii) building; (12) technique and rural hous- 
ing hygiene; (13) land improvement; (14) domestic economy; (15) pisciculture. 
This enumeration of the departments gives a general idea of the work of the 
Chamber. 

The Chamber itself comprises 15 departments corresponding to those of the 
executive committee. 

The General Committee of the Chamber coordinates the activities of the 
organizations formed for carrying out the work planned in the Departments 
and approved by the Executive Committee: it investigates problems affecting 
the development of agriculture, decides measures to be taken and checks the 
financial statement of the chamber before placing it before the general assem- 
bly. The President, the Members of the Executive Committee, and tlie Heads 
of Departments take part in drawing up the financial statement. 

The funds of the chamber consist of (i) revenue from its own property; 
(2) payments for services rendered; (3) allocations from the vState; (4) dona- 
tions and unforeseen payments. In the financial year 1938-39, the Chamber’s 
budget amounted to 3,517,283 lats. The Chamber possesses a considerable num- 
ber of agricultural scientists and maintains several schools and experimental 
stations. It assists farmers to cooperate and encourages anything that may 
be conducive to the development of the different branches of agriculture. 


Insurance. 

There is a special assistance fund, whose activity is regulated by law, to 
assist farmers suffering from losses caused by hail, flooding or storms. The 
Ministry of Agriculture ascertains the losses suffered and fixes compensation 
in proportion to the damage. 

The funds for this are obtained from (r) farmers’ contributions; (2) Govern- 
ment subsidies; (3) donations. The farmers’ contributions are very small, beijig 
about 0.05 per cent, of the value of the j)roperty. 

In the same way, farmers are compensated for buildings, fruit-trees and 
fields which have sustained damage, if this damage does not amount to more 
than 25 per cent, of the value of the property. If the farmers’ contributions 
are insufficient to compensate for the losses, the State makes up the difference. 

In each commune there is a mutual fire insurance society with which 
farmers have to insure all their buildings. These societies also insure crops 
^and livestock. All these societies belong to a central society by which they 
are reinsured for the nio.st .serious risks. 

Price-control. 

The control of the prices of farm products was begun in 1934 by the 
authoritarian government of the President, Dr. K. Ulmanis. Official institutions, 
the provincial cooperators and the central farmers organizations have been 
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called upon to collaborate in controlling the markets for agricultural products. 
These markets are authorised to buy the chief agricultural products at a price 
fixed by the Government and to sell them to consumers or to export them. 
This policy, which tends to keep prices stable throughout the country, in- 
fluences private enterprise by forcing it to adapt its prices to those fixed by 
the Government. When the buying price is higher than the selling price, the 
difference is payed to the central organization by the Government. Infixing 
the prices for all the principal farm products the Government leaves a margin 
between the sale-price and the cost of production so that a normal return ac- 
crues to the farmer. 
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In the isretherlands small- or medium-sized fanns account for most of the agri- 
cultural production, and from the point of view of employment of labour, farming is 
very intensive. Horticulture is also of very great importance. Such a distribiition 
of farms, together with the large supplies of capital seeking investment, was bound 
to result in a highly developed specialization. On the other hand, this highly intensive 
farming made it impossible to obtain within the country all the raw materials required 
for animal production. F'or tliis reason, .side by side with a large output of commodi- 
ties obtained by a great outlay of capital and labour (butter, cheese, bacon, eggs, vege- 
tables, fruit, flowers, flower-bulbs, etc.) there is a very large import of stock feeds. The 
reduced purchasing power from 1929 onwards curtailed trade in luxury products; later, 
the policy of import restrictions adopted by nearly all countries had even more unfa- 
vourable results. The position of Netherlands agriculture and horticulture during the 
crisis was thus one of extreme difiiculty, and to meet it the Government was obliged 
to take special measures. 

The following table gives some index-numbers which show the trend of prices paid 
to farmers for their principal products (average of prices from 1924-25 to 1 928-29 100). 


Products 

1934*35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1037-38 

Wheat 

77 

70 

68 

69 

Rye 

65 

63 

75 

64 

Barley 

73 

64 

71 

63 

Oats . 


59 

69 

59 

Potatoes 

73 

53 

60 

72 

Beef 

54 

47 

61 

72 

Pigmeat 

44 

50 

57 

75 

Butter 

,• • • • 51 

55 

58 

63 

Cheese. 

44 

47 

48 

55 

Fresh milk 


64 

67 

75 

Bggs 

. . . 41 

43 

49 

55 
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The prices of animal products, especially in the later years, were relatively lower 
than those of the production requisites. This has actually been the Government’s 
aim. There is already an overabundance of animal products and a favourable rela- 
tionsliip between cost of production and prices obtained by farmers (allowing for 
taxes and subsidies) would result in another large increase in production. But the 
situation is not as unfavourable as the figures might suggest because considerable 
technical progress has been made in recent years. 

With the beginnuig of 1938, the situation changed however; cereal prices on the 
international markets again fell, while those of animal products remained at the com- 
paratively favourable level reached in 1937. I^rices within the country followed the 
same trend but much less markedly; by means of import levies and subsidies to product- 
ion, the level of the end of 1937 was on the whole succe.ssfully maintained. 

The improvement in the situation in recent years is shown by the data from farm 
accounting for farms in certain areas representative of the countiy-’s agricmltiire; — 


Area 

Cross Farm 

return expenses (i) 

Difference 

Grazing land di.stricts, day soil - Friesland; 

(Florins per hectare) 

i 935 - 3 ^> 

268 

144 

124 

1939-37 

314 

193 

151 

^ 937 - 3 « 

353 

1 82 

I 71 

Arable land districts clay soil -- Friesland: 




T935-39 

298 

186 

T 1 2 

1939-37 

370 

2 i 1 

159 

' 937 - 3 ‘^ 

395 

^33 

162 

Sandy soil districts - Ovcrijssel: 




T 935-39 

2|6 

i ^'^3 

163 

1939-37 

308 

20(> 

,1 02 

J 937 - 3 « 

339 

213 

118 

Delf and Schie areas in South Holland: 




1935-35 

408 

284 

124 

1939-37 

470 

312 

i 5 « 

i 937 - 3‘8 

503 

349 

154 

(i) Including estimated wages to adult children of the famil}' 

working on 

the farm 

, but exclud- 


ing estimated wage claims of farmers and taxes. 


General tendencies of agricultural policy. 

The policy of the Government has thus been as follows: An attempt was made 
to encourage the growing of cereals likely to find a market witliin the country (where 
prices might be influenced), at the expense of the crops grown for export. Wherever 
possible and desirable, the production of the export crops was reduced so as to 
limit the supply to the requirements of the home market. Tliis limitation was not 
practicable for other products; in tliis case prices witliin the country were successfully 
rais^ by means of somewhat complicated method, and an average price, remun- 
erative or nearly so, was secured for all production. This policy was carried out by 
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means of special organizationvS, set up for the purpose in accordance with the laws 
on the agricultural crisis (i). These organizations exercise some control over product- 
ion, imports and exports, and even, in many cases, over consumption. They collect 
levies on certain products and pay out subsidies and rebates on others. 

During the first years of the crisis the purpose of the measures taken was merely 
to protect certain branches of national economy against serious losses. The law of 
1933 conferred more freedom of action on the Government, but still embodied the 
idea of assistance over a period of crisis. It was only later that the idea of a general 
definitive regulation began to make headway. 

In the second half of 1936, when most countries seemed to have emerged from the 
crisis and when, on September 28 of that year, the Netherlands were obliged to abandon 
the gold standard, the foreign prices of agricultural products, expressed in Netherlands 
currency, rose very considerably. At this moment it became possible to simplify 
the intervention policy and at the same time to make it more permanent. This 
modification is still in process. The methods of assistance given to agriculture have 
varied in detail according to the nature of the various products. Experiments were 
made which it was often necessary to modify later. In the following survey only 
brief references will be made to these discorded measures To avoid repetitions, it 
may be stated here that, speaking generally, the importation of the various agricul- 
tural products is placed under a monopoly or at least under a quota system, so as to 
protect the home market against foreign products. Moreover, monopoly taxes serve 
the twofold purpose of raising home prices and of financing the assistance given to 


agriculture. 

For the export of Netherlands products compensation is often given to the producer 
for the increase in home market prices consequent on the measures relating to 
imports. 


Wheat market. 

The price of home-grown bread wheat is fixed before the sowings. It is a re- 
munerative price, very favourable in comparison with the prices of most other pro- 
ducts. Farmers consequently endeavour to grow as much wheat as possible, and 
hence the Government has had to intervene to limit the .sowings (except for the small- 
est farms) to one tliird of the arable area. At the end of 1936 the limitation was 
abolished. From 1925 to 1929 the average area imder wheat was 54,800 ha., in 
1936 the area was 151,200 ha. Thish onie-grown wheat is bought by a special organ- 
ization, membership of which is compulsory on the farmer and from wliich he may 
be expelled in the event of serious infringement of the rules prescribed, for example, 
for malpractices in connection with delivery. Tliis organization delivers the quantities 
required for bread-making to another organization which, with certain exceptions, 
mixes the home-grown wheat with imported wheat — 35 per cent, of the wheat 
milled for bread-flour must be home-grown — and delivers it to the mills. The flour 
produced from this mixture is sold to the bakers at a fixed price. Wheat, wheat 
flour and other cereals and cereal products, as well as pulses may be imported only 
through a monopoly organisation which imposes on the importers a levy known 
a^s “ Difference between the monopoly's purchasing and selling price ”. 


(i) I^ws of May 5 and of August 5,1933 {Siaatsbladen No. 261 and 418). For a French transla- 
tion, see the Annmire international de Ugislaiion agricole, 19^3* P- 475 and p. 484- 
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Secondary cereals market. 

For rye, barley, and oats, the subsidy measures result in prices relatively lower 
than those of wheat; this is reasonable in view of the fact that these cereals are 
mainly used as stock-feed and that it is essential to keep prices of livestock pro- 
ducts as low as possible. Moreover, the bulk of these cereals and especially rye, 
grown mainly on the small farms of the sandy districts, is consumed by the animals 
on the farm itself. Measures in favour of these cereals are thus limited to: (a) a 
monopoly tax on imports: (/>) a subsidy on barley production (threshed on the farm, 
under the supervision of an inspector of the Agricultural Crisis Service); (c) a denat- 
uration bonus on imported rye, the object of which is rather to reduce the price of 
fodder rye — before the crisis, the Netherlands were among the largest importers 
of rye. 

As soon as cereal prices rose, import levies were reduced and the two other 
methods of intervention were abolished. In 1938 levies were again increased on 
several occasions and in September the denaturation bonus on rye was rehitroduced. 
Further in October and November 1938 the Central Arable-farming Organisation 
bought at a price higher than the market price, and temporarily stored, certain quan- 
tities of barley. 

Results of the interventions have varied: the area under rye, which is grown 
mainly in the sandy districts and in the Fen Colonies, has further increased, although 
wheat-growing has been introduced into these regions; barley, witliin certain limits and 
on certain lands, is a remunerative crop and there has been an extension of its culti- 
vation. In the case of barley a special and favorable factor was the introduction 
of malting barley, formerly very little cultivated in the Netherlands. Cultivation 
of oats, on which the import levy is lower than on the other cereals has somewhat 
decreased. 


Pulses in shell market. 

Normal prices have been fixed by the Government for peas, kidney beans and 
broad beans. In face of actual prices which, supported by a monopoly’s import levy, 
had already before the 1936 harvest exceeded the established normal prices, the import 
levy only was maintained and a denaturation bonus for peas assigned, with the object 
of withdrawing from the home market a proportion of the surplus which was causing 
congestion. In 1936 a thrcvshing bonus was introduced for beans similar to that given 
for barley. In 1937 this bonus was abolished and replaced by a denaturation bonus 
similar to that given for peas. 


Flax market. 

Flax fibre is an export product and for several years its price was much below costs 
of production. Encouragement was however given by the Ciovernment to this crop; 
in the first place it requires much labour (including processing during the winter), thus 
reducing rural unemployment, and, although this is a secondary consideration, it is 
very useful in the rotation. Bonuses were calculated up to 1936 for a maximum area 
of 15,000 ha., in 1937 calculation was for 18,400 ha.: payment is made per harvest- 
ed hectare. There is a processing bonus as well as a cultivation bonus. 
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Potatoes market. 

After several attempts at subsidising, a cultivation fee was finally imposed in 1935 
on potatoes grown for consumption with restriction of the area on which cultivation is 
allowed. The levy is used to pay denaturation compensation for quantities which 
cannot be sold for consumption. 

Since 193^ the situation had become serious in regard to potatoes grown for potato 
starch, one of the main products of the Fen Colonies. After several attempts to im- 
prove the position of stocks, an export monopoly was adopted for the season of 1934-35. 
Since then, factories have obtained a remunerative price for tlieir output and can now- 
pay 1.30 florin per quintal for potatoes. Potato-growing is allo-wed only within cer- 
tain limits, fixed in relation to the total quantities which it is considered can be 
utilized and to the character of each farm. 


Sugar-beet market. 

This product was among the first to be subsidized. Beginning -with the 1931 crop, 
and for a certain percentage of the quantities delivered to the refineries during the three 
years 1928-30, a minimum price was guaranteed, based on the average price of sugar. 
In 1936 the quota for each farm was reduced, a supplementary quota being allowed 
in certain regions and to farms wliich owing to their special character are dependent 
on sugar-beet production. 


Horticulture. 


Certain limits have been placed on the area of vegetables in the open or imder glass 
of flower bulbs, of flowers, of fruit and small fruit, and of nurseries. Cultivation 
for the market beyond such limits is an infringement involving penalties. With 
some exceptions, all products for sale must be sold by auction. Vegetables 
which cannot be sold at a given price are distributed to needy persons, bottled 
or even destroyed, and the growers receive compensation. Prices of orchard and 
sm^l fruits grown in the open or under glass have usually been liigh enough to 
make mtervention unnecessary, except of course quota-fixing of the imports and the 
import levy. The fruit juice industry, which absorbs considerable quantities of fruit 
of inferior quality, is making steady progress; the demand on the part of the public 
has increased considerably in recent years. For flower bulbs, in addition to the restrict- 
ion of areas rad the principle of minimum prices, it has been made obligatory to consign 
certain hyacinth bulbs to an organization which purchases and destroys the unsaleable 
surplus; export is controlled. Although the financial results of these types of cultiva- 
tion are still far from satisfactory, a considerable advance has been achieved as compar- 
ed with the worst years of the crisis. 


The Netherlands are large exporters of flowers and there is always a large de- 
mand within the country itself; there is however an excess import of ornamental plants. 
The position for growers of cut flowers still remains unsatisfactory; it has been 
necessary to destroy large quantities of flowers which found no buyers at auction sales 
Measimes taken in favour of nurseries do not greatly differ from those relating to other 
brraches of h^culture. Mention may be made also of the credits accorded to 
horticullture. There is a gradual but slow improvement in the economic situation. 
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Stock-raising. 

Cattle- and pig-breeding are of very great importance in the Netherlands. In 
1937 permanent grasslands constituted 55 per cent, of the agricultural area. The 
relatively higher prices of crop products have had only a slight influence on the trans- 
formation of grasslands into arable lands; owing to the soil structure, the greater 
part of the grassland, although forming excellent meadow land, is not very suitable 
for ploughing. The cattle grazed are mainly dairy herds; meat is rather a bye-product. 
The milk not consumed in a liquid state is converted into butter, cheese, condensed 
milk and milk powder. The skimmed milk, buttermilk and whey of which there are 
considerable quantities, are used to fatten calves and e.specially pigs. 

With a view to limiting animal production, breeding of calves and pigs has 
been made conditional on the issue of special permits. The effects of this measure 
can only be slow so far as cattle-breeding is concerned; farmers still have very large 
numbers of calves. As the old cows are replaced by young cows, the farmers take the 
opportunity to improve the quality of their .stock. In this connection it is significant 
that 13 per cent, of the dairy cows were put under yield tests in special associations 
in 1937, and the total milk production is on the increavse from year to year. Measures 
affecting prices are concerned mainly with taxes on consumption within the countr>' 
and with export premiums. The result of these is an average price, paid to the pro- 
ducer, which is barely remunerative. An export monopoly was instituted at the end 
of 1936: only exporters belonging to the crisis organization set up for dairy products 
are entitled to export specified dairy products to countries specially designated. There 
was already in existence an import monopoly both for dairy products, imports of 
which are of very little importance, and for beef. The consumption tax on meat, the 
proceeds of which were devoted to the cri.sis funds was abolished at the end of 1937. 

There has been a more effective limitation of pig numbers. Here also the price 
policy has been of great importance. Although the pork butchers retain the right to 
pigs for slaughter, the purchases of the central organization for carrying out crisis 
measures in regard to pigs outweigh all others. This body pays prices varying with 
the quality. Moreover, the central organization, during certain periods, purchased only 
bacon pigs, that is, pigs weighing less than 60 kg. Asa result of the.se measures, there 
was a decline in the total numbers of pigs, from 2,082,000 in May 1934 to 1,406,000 
in 1937, while the numbers of pigs weighing over 60 kg. fell from 735,000 to 372,000 
in the same period. vSubsequently, owing to the improved situation, there has been 
an increase: in May 1938, the figures were respectively 1,538,000 and 388,000. From 
1930 to T937, the number of members on the Herdbooks for pig-breeding rose from 
2,230 to 12,865, number of boars awarded premiums for quality increased during 
the same period from 470 to 1,788, and the percentage of sows served by boars regist- 
ered in the Herdbooks rose from 13 to 71 per cent. 

An existing tax on pigmeat was abolished at the end of 1936, 

There has been an increasing interest in horse-breeding, and the number of mares 
served rose from 44,700 in 1934 60,900 in 1937. 

Sheep-breeding is of no great importance. The interest in goat-breeding is to be 
attributed mainly to the constant need existing among large groups of the popula- 
tion to reduce cash expenditure as far as possible. 

The poultry industry, which at the beginning of the century was so little developed 
that the Netherlands was a large importer of, eggs, has since then shown a steady 
increase. It attained very great importance in particular after the world war and 
now the country stands second on the list of egg-exporting countries. 
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Poultry-keeping is partly carried on on specialized holdings but mainly on farms 
where it is a very useful side-line, this being the case particularly of small farms in 
sandy districts. For this reason and also because poultry -raising requires a great deal 
of labour, it is not practicable to reduce production to any great extent, although 
prices on foreign markets are not at all satisfactory. The object of the measures 
taken is thus rather to prevent increase in total production while increasing the yield 
per hen. In the first place, hatchings in incubators beyond a certain quantity and 
for longer than a certain period are prohibited. Even on the small farms, chicks 
used for breeding purposes are bought mainly from specialized breeding farms. 
As a result of the restriction of the hatching season to a period ending at the 
beginning of May, the young hens are already full-grown and strong at the beginning 
of winter. A regulation encouraging the purchase by the hatching farms of eggs from 
breeders with a reputation for the quality of their birds has still further influenced 
the quality of the poultry. 

Exports of eggs and poultry at the prices ruling on the English market cannot be 
remunerative, largely because of the relatively high prices of poultry feeds. To balance 
these prices, rebates are given on exports; these are too low to be regarded as actual 
premiums. 

Special measures for small farms. 

All the measures mentioned above aim at making certain types of arable farming 
and stock-raising reasonably remunerative. But they mainly affect large and average 
sized farms, so that the small farms have gained relatively little benefit from them. 
To deal with these a special organisation has been set up. 

The small farm plays a very important role in Dutch agriculture. It makes it 
possible for a farm labourer to achieve independence. As a result agricultural areas 
where there are adequate possibilities of forming such farms, especially sandy areas, 
are less depopulated than others. In addition small proprietors make excellent 
citizens and help greatly in the accmniilation of new capital, since they are keen, 
they have a sense of responsibility and they are eager to save. To encourage the 
growth of this clavss a law was pa.ssed in iyi8 assisting agricultural labourers to ob- 
tain a dwelling and a piece of land. With the same object, facilities were given in 
1919 for forming .small farms on land which had been newly broken up. In 1934 
it was decided to found a special bureau for small farms. This bureau made a thor- 
ough investigation before deciding on the methods to be employed. As a result of 
this investigation, small farmers were divided into three groups: — {a) those working 
regularly for other farmers; {h) those working chiefly on their own land who, as it 
does not use all their time, seek occasional work on larger farms, the return on their 
own land being too small for them to live on; (c) those whose whole time is spent 
on their own farms, too small for subsistence in bad seasons. 

Action regarding group {a) is a problem of unemployement and is therefore dealt 
with by the Ministry of Social Affairs. Action in relation to group (/:) is concerned 
with the yield of the farm and is decided by the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 
Problems affecting group {b) are dealt with by these two Ministries together. The 
ordinary scheme for unemployment assistance covers the needs of the first group. 
These workers, like those owning no land at all, receive a regular payment through- 
out periods of unemployment. In addition, an attempt is made to employ them in 
the public utility works which have been started of late years to reduce unemploy- 
ment. The work on behalf of groups {b) and (c) has been centralised at the Bureau 
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for Small Farms, which began taking direct action on November i, 1937. Each 
small farmer receives personally advice and information from assistants on the staff 
of agricultural advisors. Each assistant looks* after the interests of a very small 
number of farms. So long as they follow the advice given, the farmers in group (6) 
receive a payment in cash each week, while those in group (c) receive tickets for 
obtaining farm equipment at very reduced prices or sometimes even free. The cash 
payment varies directly with the return from the farm and inversely with the size 
of family. The tickets are given after the responsable assistant of the Bureau has 
calculated the need for chemical manure or of food for livestock; or where he is con- 
vinced that the farm needs certain machines or tools. The object of these tickets is 
not so much to obtain equipment for the farms but rather to enable the farms to 
follow the advice given. 

After one year’s operation, great progress can already be recorded and it is 
expected that certain improvements may serve as models even for the larger farms. 

Drainage of a part of the Zuyderzee. 

The formation of the north vvestern polder, the Wieringermeerpokler, and the 
construction of the dyke which separates the southern part from the open sea, were 
finished several years ago. In the polder, the digging of canals and the laying out 
of roads are continued, as also the improvement of the soil and the erection of farm 
buildings and of buildings for public services, etc. All this is effected at the expense 
of the State; farm holdings are then rented off where after several years of cultiva- 
tion the structure of the soil and the low percentage of sea salt reached makes it 
possible to expect satisfactory yields. In 1938 the area worked by the special or- 
ganization founded liy the vState for the land improvement was 7,609 hectares, there 
are besided 8,647 forming 214 fully equipped farms with buildings and 1,113 parcels 
rented without buildings, and 631 hectares were taken up b>- plantations of young 
trees, villages, etc. Lands intended for buildings other than farm buildings are 
leased on terms of emphyteusis. The land-rent is fixed on the liasis of the index- 
numbers of prices of agricultural products, calculated by tlie Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, separately for arable and for grazing lands. On November t, 1938 a further 54 
farms of a total area of 1,915 ha. w'ere rented. 

The new polder is not yet divided into communes, but is adminislered by a public 
body of a form w^hich is new^ to Dutch law (i); this corporate body, De IVierin^ertneer, is 
made responsilile for tlie improvement of the lands for agriculture, and for tlu* construct- 
ion of dwelling houses and roads; this body has the administration of the State proper- 
ties and is entitled to farm u]) to a maximum of 1,000 hectares on account of the 
State; it has to administer all interests relating to the water-ways or water supplies within, 
and, for certain purposes, outside the polder; and finally to take all measures whicli 
are ordinarily within the competence of the comniune.s. 

The construction of the dyke for the .second polder situated at the north east of 
the lake is going forward. This polder wu’ll have the advantage of the immense expe- 
rience gained from the Wieringermeer; in addition the reclaimed land will from tlie 
outset have a much reduced percentage of .sea salt, as it is now covered hy the fresh 
w^ater of the Ys.sel Lake, wdiereas the dykes of the first polder w^ere finished liefore the 
closing of the great dyke which formed the new lake. 


(i) Law of May 31, 1937, Staatshlai No. 521. 
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Law on tenancies. 

* 

The law on rural leasCvS was revised by a Taw of May 31, 1937 (i). Up to this time 
they had been regulated by the Civil Code introduced into the Netherlands in 1838 
and based on the Napoleonic Code. The new law contains a number of stringent pro- 
visions. The length of the lease, except in rare cases, is not fixed; the contract can- 
not be dissolved till after ten years and only at one and a half years’ notice. Both 
landlord and tenant have quite definite obligations. The landlord is required to deli- 
ver to the competent magistrate a signed copy of the lease. If the magistrate considers 
that the rent is too high to ensure a reasonable standard of living for the tenant and if 
he does not succeed in obtaining the consent of both parties to a reduction, he can 
annul the lease. If the landlord has not delivered the required copy within the stated 
period, the terms will be presumed to be in agreement with the current usages for farms 
or lands of similar character, except as regards provisions which may be more favoura- 
ble for the tenant. The landlord is bound, for the duration of the lease, to undertake 
all the repairs necessary, other than the small upkeep repairs which are the duty of the 
tenant; if he omits to fulfil this obligation after written notification from the tenant, 
the latter has the right to carry out the repairs himself at the expense of the landlord. 
As a rule, the landlord is bound to pay to the tenant, on the expiration of the lease, fair 
compensation for improvements made by him. Under certain conditions, the tenancy 
may be modified during the duration of the lease, in favour of one or the other party. 

In the event of notice to quit being given by the landlord, the tenant may apply to 
the court for annulment of the notice; the magistrate will refuse such application only 
under certain conditions. Compensation may also be granted. vSpecial courts have 
been set up for hearing these cases. These are the cantonal tenancy commissions of 
the canton court of justice, consisting of the canton magistrate as president and two 
experts. In addition organizations having legal personality have been invStituted with 
the object of promoting good relations in respect of rural leases. These bodies, the 
recognized Tenancy Offices, will have the right to approve leases and when thus approv- 
ed. there will be no obligation on the landlord to deliver a copy to the magivStrate. These 
Offices will also give advice on tenancy questions and will draw up standard contracts. 
The law came into force on November i, 1938. 


Law on agricultural exports. 

The new Law of February 4, 1938 on the export of agricultural products (2) repla- 
ces the law of 1929. The former law had regulated exports of butter, cheese and bacon 
and had empowered the Government to regulate exports of other products by means 
of regulations of public administration to be ratified afterwards by law. The law of 
1938 regulates exports of 53 agricultural and horticultural products and provides that 
not only the products themselves but also their packing shall be subject to criteria of 
quality. Control at the time of export may be in the hands of private institutions 
having legal personality. The new law does not so much introduce fresh regulations 
as confirm and extend the action already taken by private initiative or by the agri- 
cultural crisis legislation. 


(i) I.yaw of May 31, 1937, Staatsblad No. 205. For a French translation see the Annuaire In- 
ternalional de Legislation agricole, 1937, p. 77. — (2) Staaishlad, No. 600. 
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Law on consolidation of holdings. 

The new law on consolidation of holdings (i) greatly facilitates the procedure. 
Under the law of 1924 the application for consolidation had to be signed by at least one 
fourth of the landowners: now. it is enough if one fifth sign; the initiative in the 
matter is also conferred on agricultural associations and on certain bodies having legal 
personality. Under the former law. the scheme had to be approved by a majority 
of owners who were also owners of more than one half of the lands; now it is required 
only that one of these two conditions shall be fulfilled. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


In the summer of 1937 industrial prices began to fall while agricultural prices con- 
tinued to rivSe; at the beginning of 1938 both indu,strial and agricultural prices were 
falling; now, in the second half of 193^ industrial prices have been steady while agri- 
cultural prices have continued to fall rapidly. 

The check to the fall of industrial prices .suggests that the deterioration of the gen- 
eral economic situation in the United Kingdom, which has been going on since the 
summer of 1937 is being halted. The rapid increase in the number of unemployed 
from 1,413,000 in 1937 1,708.000 in the first quarter of 1938 — has ceased; the 

figure for the third quarter of 1938 was 1,716,000. The index of indu.strial production 
prepared by the Board of Trade has however continued to fall. There is as yet little 
evidence of increased prosperity likely to have a favourable effect on the agricultural 
situation. Ihe level of money wages remains steady and the number of per.sons em- 
ployed has fallen slightly in recent months. 

The index of the level of prices of agricultural produce fell from 90 in June to 82 
ill November (2), this latter figure being the lowe.st since September 1936. The prices of 
cereals and farm crops have fallen more sharply than have the prices of live.stock and 
livestock products. The greatest individual changes shown in the index have been the 
fall in barley price index from 120 in January to 68 in November and in wheat iirices 
from 83 in January to 44 in November. The index of sheep prices fell from 82 
in January to 67 in November; fat cattle prices have changed much less, the index 
being 89 in January and 80 in November. 

The fall in barley prices must be in part attributed to the heavy home-harvest; 
the estimated total produce in 193S was over 933,000 long tons, that in 1937 was 705,000 
and the average for the years 1927-3^, 867,000 long tons. Sheep prices have fallen much 
more heavily than is warranted by any apparent change in the supply position; home 
marketings of sheep and imjxirts of mutton and lamb were not much different from the 
average. Some explanation of the fall may be found in the bad situation of the skin 
and wool trades adversely affected by world conditions. 

Agricultural imports in the first nine months of 1938 valued £ 305 million, to be 
compared with £294 million for the first nine months of 1937 (3)- The quantities 


(i) Law of May 20 1938, Staatsblad, No. 618. For a French translation, see lextes legislalifs 
serie igsS, No. 26, published by the International Institute of Agriculture, 

{2) Base, 1927*29 = 100; coriected for seasonal variations. 

(3) Figures for “Food and Drink.” 
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imported were at about or below the average except in the case of barley and of ce- 
re^ bye-products both of which were considerably larger. The average for the years 
1933-37 of barley imports during the first nine months of the year was 541,000 tons; 
during January-September 1938 727,000 tons were imported. Wheat imports were 
also slightly above the Average . 

Meat imports were about the average weight. Mutton and lamb imports during 
January-September 1938 weighed 272,000 tons, the average for the same period for the 
years 1933-37 was 268,000 tons. 

The fall in the prices of agricultural produce has been in some part offset by a 
decrease in the cost of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. The Ministry of Agriculture’s 
Index (base, correvSponding months 191T-13 — 100) of the prices of feeding stuffs fell 
from 127 in January to 117 in June and to 97 in November; fertilizers prices which had 
remained steady during the first half of the year at 94 fell to 93 in October and No- 
vember. 

Protection against the effect of falling prices is now afforded the United Kingdom 
farmer b)^ various Government price guarantees and other assistance. This protec- 
tion is however given only in respect of certain products and is less close for one pro- 
duct than for another. Thus at this time when prices of both wheat and barley have 
fallen heavily the position of the wheat-grower, who is guaranteed a minimum price 
of I os. per cwt. for his produce — the present market price is less than half of this — 
is contrasted with that of the barley-grower, who, although entitled to a subsidy when 
the market price falls below 8s. per cwt., is not guaranted a minimum price as his sub- 
vSidy is le.ss than equivalent to the price deficiency. The producer of fat cattle is entitled 
to a subsidy and tiis market is protected by quantitative import regulations closely 
related to the market situation; the sheep-farmer, on the other hand, has no subsidy 
and his market has been less closely protected by import regulations. 

The weakness of the markets for sheep and barley is all tlie more serious as these 
two products are the main products of many farms on the light soil of ea.stern England. 
The farmers appealed to the Government for assi.stance, and in December 1938 the 
Minister of Agriculture announced measures of assistance for them. The barley subsidy 
is to be increased and the imports of mutton and lamb are to be closely regulated. The.se 
measures did not satisfy the farmers. 

At the same time a Milk Bill introduced to extend and consolidate with important 
amendements, existing measures, was withdrawn by reason of strong objections, parti- 
cularly from the English Milk Marketing Board (i). 

In view of these difficilties the Govermnent decided to reconsider its agricultural 
policy as a whole; and the new inea.sures planned for milk, wheat, and poultry are being 
held in su.spen.se for the present. 

Trade agreement with the United States. 

This agreement, signed in November 1938, highly important for the general 
economic situation, has but small direct effect on the j)osition of the United King- 
dom farmer. By the agreement the United States undertakes to lower import dut- 
ies on a wide range of goods, mainly industrial, and the United Kingdom, to lower 


(1) A description of this Bill and an account of the conditions and price.s for the milk market 
for the contract year 1938-39 will be given in a subsequent number of this Chronicle, 
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duties on industrial goods, raw materials and food products. The main agricultural 
imports into the United Kingdom which are affected are wheat, maize, pig products 
and fruit. The 25. per quarter import duty on wheat is remov^; the United King- 
dom farmer is protected against the effects of this change by the provisions of the 
Wlieat Act, 1932 (i). Maize imports are to be free of duty till the end of Decem- 
ber 1941; they were, however, previously free of duty till the end of December 1939 
in accordance with the existing Anglo-Argentine agreement. Duty free entry of hams 
is to be continued and the United States' quota increased (2), and at the same 

time the 10 per cent, duty on lard is to be removed; the pig-breeder is protected 

against the effect of an increase of ham imports by the provisions of the Bacon 
Industry Act, 1938 {3) and a new measure has been introduced to adjust the position 
to the change in the condition of lard import (4). The duties on apples and pears 
are to be reduced; the new rate has, however, an incidence of over 15 per cent, ad 

valorem, and the United States has undertaken to call the attention of American 

exporters to the desirability of co-operating with the Empire Fruit Councils set up 
to plan shipments so as to avoid excessive fluctuations of supply and prices. 

Of advantage to the United Kingdom farmer is the reduction of the duty on agri- 
cultural tractors imported into the United Kingdom. 

Import regulations. 

Mutton and Lamb. — Imports of mutton and lamb into the United Kingdom 
were first quantitatively regulated in accordance with the Ottawa Agreements Act 
of 1932; this provided for the limitation of supplies from foreign countries to given 
maximum quantities fixed from time to time as a percentage of those imported in 
corresponding quarters of the Ottawa Year. Further, since 1935 imports from Brit- 
ish Empire countries have been regulated by agreements made from time to time 
between the United Kingdom and Australia and New Zealand, the two main Empire 
suppliers. 

Now, in view of the bad position of the sheep-farmer in the United Kingdom, 
the Minister of Agriculture has, after consultations with the Australian and New Zealand 
Governments, decided that in future imports into the United Kingdom shall be regulated 
in the following way. Supplies from the Empire countries 'shall be regulated by the 
Empire Beef Council whose functions are to be correspondingly enlarged. This Coun- 
cil was set up in 1937 to consider Empire aspects of beef supplies to the United King, 
dom and works in association with the International Beef Conference (5). The Coun- 
cil is to consider the mutton and lamb supply position as a whole (6). At the same 
time the Government itself is to regulate imports from foreign countries. For this 
purpose an order has been made providing that live sheep, mutton and lamb shall 
be imported into the United Kingdom only under licence (7). 


(1) Sec the September 1938 number of the Chronicle, p. 437 and p. 42 of the present issue. 

(2) The Dutch quota has been adjusted by agreement. 

(3) See the September 1938 number of this Chronicle, p. 434 and p. 43 of the present issue. 

(4) See p. 44. 

(5) See the April 1938 number of this Cronicle, p. 214. 

(6) In this connection was made the Ottawa Agreements (Importation of W^icat) Amendment 
Order, 1939 (S. R. and O. 1939. No. 5). 

(7) Sheep, Mutton and Lamb (Import Regulation) Order, 1939 (S, R. and O, 1939 No. 4). 
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Home market regulations. 

Wheat Levy and Subsidy. — The wheat-grower is guaranteed/ by the provisions 
of the Wheat Act, 1932, a price of los. per cwt. He is entitled to receive from the 
Wheat Commission a subsidy to make good any deficiency in his returns due to the 
market price being lower than this; funds for this purpose are obtained by the Com- 
mission from a levy— •" quota payments ’’—imposed oh millers and importers of 
fiour. In the year 1937-38 the market price received for wheat was officially ascer- 
tained to be slightly less than 85. ^d. per cwt. At the end of 1938 the price had fallen 
to less than 4s. ^d. per cwt. In view of this the AATieat Commission has increased 
the quota payments due to it. 

The good prices obtained fo wheat at the beginning of 1937 had allowed the 
suspension of the payments, for the first time since the beginning of the scheme. 
In September 1937 they were reimposed at the rate of 2.4^^. per cwt., and the rate 
has since been continually and rapidly increased (i) till at present it is 2S.Sd. per cwt. 
the highest rate ever fixed. 

At the same time the maximum amount pf wheat on which the Commission will 
pay a subsidy has been raised. For the season i937“38 the amount was 25.000,000 
cwt.; for the present season, 1938-39. the amount was first fixed at 30,500,000 cwt. 
but has now been raised to 33,000,000 cwt. (2). This latter figure is also tlie highest 
since the beginning of the system. 




r 




Oats and Barley Subsidy. — By the Agriculture Act, i937> the grower of oats 
or barley was given the right to receive from the Government whenever the price of 
oats fell below 8s. a hundredweight, a subsidy equal to six times the deficiency in price 
or £i per acre, whichever is less. This subsidy is payable not on each hundredweight 
sold but on each acre under oats or barley; and as the yield of oats and barley is about 
14-16 hundredweights per acre the subsidy does not fully compensate the grower for 
the deficiency in price. Moreover the subsidy is based on the price of oats and is in- 
dependent of the barley price. 

Thus the barley-grower had less protection from the heavy fall in prices that has 
occurred in recent months, than had the wheat-grower. 

Moreover a farmer could not receive both a deficiency payment under the Wheat 
Act and also a subsidy on his barley and oats acreage. Therefore, as many barley- 
growers also grow wheat on a large scale, many receive no subsidy at all on their 
barley acreage. 

To assist further those farmers whose main corn crop is barley the Government 
propose to invite Parliament to increase the subsidy payable this year, from the los. 


lilt 


(1) See previous numbers of this Chronicle. Wheat (Quota Payment) No. 5 Order 1938, which 
came into force on October 16, 1938 fixed the rate at 2^d. per cwt,; No. 6 Order 1938 fixing the rate 
at 28.8(i. per cwt. came into force on November 13, 1938. 

(2) Wheat (AnUcipated Supply) No. 2 Order 1938 fixed the amount at 30,500,000 cwts; No. 3 

Order 1938 raised it to 31,850,000 cwts.; and No, 4 Order, made in November raised it further to 
33,000,000 cwts. The maximum amount on which a subsidy may be paid is fixed by the Wheat Act, 
1932, as amended, at 36,000,000 cwt. See in this connection the for January 1938, p. 58. 
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per acre, which, it is estimated, would be payable under present arrangements and con- 
ditions, "to £i an acre. This is regarded as an emergency measure. 

The barley-grower had previously, %nd still retains, a further measure of protect- 
ion in the undertaking given by the Brewers Society in 1936 to purchase each year 
a minimum quantity of 7,500,000 cwt. of home-grown barley and to increase their 
purchases pari passu with any increase in the production of beer over that in the year 
ending September 30, i935- In the year 1934-35 brewers purchased 7,458,000 cwt., 
in 1935-36, 7,729,000, in 1936-37, 8,189,000 and in 1937-38, 8,063,000 cwd;. Over the same 
period the price paid rose from 85. id. per cwt. to 11.9. per cwt. Between 1936-37 and 
1937-38 the amount purchased fell although the production of beer increased; the rea- 
.son for this is that the 1937 malting barley was insufiScient to meet brewers 

requirements. 


Bacon-pigs, Marketing Scheme Contracts. — In accordance with the provisions 
of the Bacon Industry Act, 1938 (i), the Pigs Marketing Board has fiited the terms 
of the yearly contracts for the supply of bacon-pigs, during the year December 1938- 
November 1939: 1,479,226 pigs were offered. The maximum number that might be 
put under contract in this first contract year was fixed by the law at 2,100,000. The 
number actually put under contract is le.ss than the total offer in 1937, when the con- 
tract system of the marketing scheme then in operation was declared null and void 
by reason of the insufficiency of the total offer. 

This deficiency resulted under the old scheme in a re-establishment of a free market 
in bacon-pigs. The new scheme requires, however, registered pig producers and regis- 
tered bacon curers to buy bacon pigs only under long tenn contracts. The Bacon 
Development Board is empowered to grant special exemptions from this provision, 
and has in fact done so for the months of December 1938 and January 1939. The 
number of pigs that may be so bought is limited by the Board and the prices paid 
are to be 6 d. per score lb. less than the contract price. 

The basic price for the standard bacon pig sold under contract has, according to 
the Act, to average 125. 6 d. per .score lb. in the first contract year. The price has in 
fact been fixed at 175. 6 d. per score for each of eight months of the year; in February 
and March it is, however, to be 135. and in October and November 12.S. per score. 

The basic price is the price to be paid when the standard feeding ration costs 8s. 
6rf. per cwt. The actual price to be paid is to be varied in accordance with varia- 
tions in feeding-stuff prices. From 1936 to the summer of 1938 the officially ascer- 
tained price of the standard feeding stuff ration rose rapidly; at the beginning of 1936 
it was about 7s. gd.\ by the end of 1936 it was over 9s.; in 1937 it ro.se from los. 
to about I os. ^d. and remained at about this figure till the summer of 1938. 

The new scheme was therefore evolved when feeding-stuff costs were high, and the 
new price regulations show a greater improvement on the old when feeding costs are 
high than when these costs are low. 

Since the summer of 1938 the price of the standard ration has however fallen ra- 
pidly and in December, the first month of the new contract it was 85. ^d., that is 
lower than the standard and for January 1939 it was 85. id. The prices per score 
of the standard bacon pig sold under contract in these two months were accordingly 
less than the basic price, 12s, 6 d., and were 12s. ^d. an 125 ad. respective!}-. 


(i) See September, 1938 number of this Chronicle p. 434. 
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The allocation of the contracts among bacon curers has given rise to objections 
One of the functions of the new Bacon Marketing Board is to allocate, on the instruct- 
ions of the Bacon Development Board, production quotas to bacon factories. The 
quotas for the contract year 1938-39 were based on the hypothesis that 2,100,000 con- 
tract pigs would be available, the mmiber permitted by the Act. As only about 1,500,00c 
pigs were obtained on contract, each factory’s allocation of contract pigs had to be 
reduced in proportion. Every curer was not entitled to retain all the contracts he was 
able to obtain; the Bacon Development Board aimed at an equitable distribution oi 
the total supply of pigs among all the bacon factories. Two reasons made such an 
equitable distribution highly desirable; the first is that the subsidy, having the object 
of stabilising prices both for pig-producers and also for bacon-curers is related to con- 
tract pigs only; the second is that as costs depend to a large extent on the volume 
of throughput and as all curers are required to pay the same price for contract pigs, 
no curer should be more short of supplies than another. 

The removal of the 10 per cent, duty on lard imports, required by the Trade Agree- 
ment with the United States of America, has affected the operation of the pigs and ba- 
con marketing scheme. The Bacon Industry Act, 1938, provided for given bacon 
prices in the first three years of the scheme. Now an amendment Bill, introduced by 
the Government provides for an adjustment of these fixed prices to changes in lard pri- 
ces. A “notional or standard price of lard is to be established; 65s. per hundred- 
weight for the first contract period, 63s. for the second, and 595. for the third. The 
Minister is then to ascertain actual lard prices; and if the ascertained price exceeds or 
falls short of the “ notional " price the bacon prices fixed by the Act are to be 
decreased or increased hy id. per hundredweight for each is. per hundredweight differ- 
ence. These provisions relate only to bacon made from long contract pigs. 


Fat Cattle Subsidy. — The subsidy on fat cattle continues to be paid at the new 
rates established by the Livestock Industry Act, 1937. The total payment during the 
first year of the new rates, which began in August 1937, was about £ 4,000,000; this 
is about the same as the yearl^^ total of the subsidy paid in the preceding years, — a 
subsidy on fat cattle was first introduced by the Cattle Industry (Emergency Provi- 
sions) Act, 1934. 

A change in the regulations governing the payment of the subsidy, was made in 
the summer of 1938. The regulations provided that fat cattle certified for subsidy 
should be divided according to whether they conformed to an “ordinary “ or to a “qua- 
lity” standard. These standards were defined by the reference to the description of 
the animal, i. e. its conformation, finish and ripeness; it was also provided that an ani- 
mal should have an estimated killing-out percentage of not less the 54 for ordinary 
standard and of not less than 57 for quality standard. The requirement that “quality 
animal shall have a higher killing-out percentage has now been abolished. Although 
this involves no lowering of the effective standards of eligibility for subsidy, the new 
regulations will allow a greater proportion of the total animals on which a .subsidy is 
payable to give a right to the higher quality subsidy. It is estiihated that this will 
increase subsidy payments to £ 4,300,000 a year. The maximum subsidy allowed by 
the Act is £ 5,000,000 a year. 
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SWITZERLAND 


During the five months July to November 1938 imports of industrial products 
fell below the level of 1937 while those of agricultural products rose by 3.33 per cent. 
Exports in general showed a decrease, less marked in industrial than in agricultural 
prodiK’ts. 
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The restrictions on imports unrlerwent no modification, for the Department of 
lu'onomic Affairs rejected all attempts to extend them or to re-introduce any which had 
been abolished. The only exception is the duty on asparagus in excess of the quota 
winch was raised from 35 to 60 francs (r). The course of prices in Switzerland was 
affected quite perceptibly by the decline in world prices during the early months of the 
>'ear and their gradual rise from the beginning of June. After showing some decline, 
retail and wholesale prices in Switzerland have now returned to practically the same 
level as before the depreciation of the currency. Between January and June i()38 the 
mdexmumber of wholesale prices fell from 113.6 to 110.6 (September 1936 100). 

caused by the depreciation was therefore in the proportion of 10.6 per cent 
rhe index-number of the cost of living for the same period (Januarx -June 1038) also 
showed a slight decline, falling from 106.2 to 105.4. 


Cereals. 

the greater part of the cost to the Confederation in respect of the country’s wheat 
supply is incurred in the payment of a subsidy on the price of home-grown wheat, that 
IS to say, the difference between the price guaranteed to growers and the actual price 
paid by millers to the Confederation. While the purchase price is fixed in accordance 
jvith Art. 6 of the wheat law, the selling price is based on the average net price of 
toreign wheat of equivalent quality, delivered free at the Swdss frontier, duty paid. 


(i) XVIIth report of the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly on measures of economic 
protection against foreign competion. Fcuille fddSrale, No. 35 (August 31, 1038). 
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Should world prices decline and the purchase price of home-grown wheat remain 
unchanged, the cost of the subsidy would increase. When, in July 1938, the accent- 
uation of the decline in the world prices of wheat betokened excessive reductions 
in the prices of Swiss flour and bread J)y the middle of the following month, the 
Federal Council for a moment contemplated reducing growers’ prices. It was evi- 
dent, however, that such a course would signify the abandonment of the principal 
object of the wheat policy namely, the expansion of cereal cultivation with a view to 
relieving the congested state of the livestock and milk markets and to increasing 
grain production. 

The Federal Council was thus led to examine the possibility of increasing the 
customs duties on wheat from 0.60 to 3 fr. per quintal. This increase of 2.40 fr. per 
quintal on wheat and rye may increase the receipts of the State by 10 million fr. 
annually. The increase in the duties would justify an increase of 2.4 centimes per 
kg. in the price of bread; this, however, will not be necessary since the heavier duties 
will be largely counter-balanced by the. decline in prices. There will be no increase in 
wheat prices unless the market is disturbed by unexpected events. Should quotations 
on the world market strengthen and thus tend to raise the price of bread wheat, 
the Federal Council will consider to what extent the duty should be reduced in 
order to avoid an increa.se in the price of bread (i). 

In view of these considerations the Federal Counseil by a Deciee of August 13, 
1938, raised the import duties on wheat and rye by 2.40 fr. per quintal (2). The 
supplementary law of September 13, 1938, fixed the purchase prices of home-grown 
wheat of the 1938 harvest at the levels of the preceding year, namely: 36 fr. per 
quintal for type standard I; 37.50 fr. for type standard IT; 38.50 fr. for type stan- 
dard III; and 28.50 fr. for rye {3). 

The provisions of the Law of November 5, 1937 on compensation to millers mill- 
ing whole-meal flour was modified as follows by a I^ederal decree: the amount of the 
compensation is to be fixed periodically by the Department of Economic Affairs in 
accordance with the conditions of the breads cereals market (4). 


Fruits and potato market. 

The improvement in the financial position of the State Alcohol Monopoly which 
began in 1936-37, was maintained in the following year, the profits of each year amount- 
ing to approximately 5 million fr. During the 1937 - 3 ^ season, however, it was neces- 
sary to liquidate .stocks amouting to 1.615,620 fr. of which stone-fruit brandy represent- 
ed 1,426,117 fr. Most of this brandy was transformed into fuel and industrial alcohol. 
The result may be regarded on the whole as satisfactory in view of the exceptional 
apple harvest of 1937. The Monopoly succeeded in limiting its acquisitions of brandy to 
such an extent that the expenditure for brandy and alcohol derived from stone-fruit 
amounted to only 1,644,543 fr. as compared with the budget estimate of 5,770,000 fr. 
To attain so satisfactory a result the Monopoly encouraged in all possible ways fruit 
utilization other than distillation. 


(i) Feuille j Her ale, ''So. 36, (September 7, 1938). — - (2) Recueil des Lois fM&ales, So. 29 
(August 17, 1938). - — (3) Recueil des lots No, 32 (September 14, 1938). — (4) Recueil 

des lots f Morales, So. 25 (July 13, 1938). 
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SalCvS did not realize the amount estimated in the budget but receipts from the taxes 
on specialities, direct sales and monopolies exceeded the estimates. 

By a Decree of August 26, the Federal Council authorised the Alcohol Monopoly 
to take steps to reduce brandy production by granting subsidies for the promotion 
of fruit exports and for the maintenance of the Ipruit supply for home consumption. 
The Monopoly was also empowered to limit distillation (i). 

In accordance with the arrangement made by the German-Swiss Commission, 
70,000 quintals of perry pears of the 1938 harvest were exported to Germany and 
a further 80,000 converted into concentrated fodder juice. 

The Federal Council decreed that apples and pears (whether fresh or dried), ap- 
ple- and pear-juice and dried fruit residue may not be exported unless accompan- 
ied by a declaration that the quality of the goods is approved by the Fruit 
Union (2). 

The Council has also given some attention to the improvement of fruit-growing. 
By a Federal Decree of November 12, 1938, the Alcohol Monopoly and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were authorized to take during the winter of 1938-39 and spring 
of 1939 such measures as would render possible the cultivation in orchards of table 
fruit and good cider fruit. Courses of instruction will be organized and model or- 
chards set up. Expenditure for the re-conditioning of orchards will be refunded to 
the cantonal agricultural stations entrusted with the direction and supervision of 
the work. Subsidies will be granted for the encouragement of grafting {3). 

The utilization of potatoes harvested in 1938 is provided for by a Federal de- 
cree (4) empowering the Alcohol Monopoly to organize purchases of home-grown po- 
tatoes. The Monopoly also organizes and subsidizes their transport from the pro- 
ducing areas to the centres of consumption. The basic prices were fixed at 7-iofr. 
per 100 kg., according to quality, with a poSvSible increa.se for those delivered after 
November 15, 1938. 


Livestock. 


The Federal Department of Economic Affairs has taken steps to encourage sales of 
livestock. They include a regulation entitling exporters to a premium not exceeding 
25 per cent, of the cost price, as shown on the receipt, for bulls, cows and heifers bought 
and exported between August 22 and November 30, 1938. The exports, quality and 
price of the animals were subject to approval. Extraordinary subsidies were granted 
to stock-breeding associations for the purchase of male animals of pure strain dur- 
ing the 1938-39 breeding season. Facilities are granted for the transport by railway of 
cattle, sheep and goats intended for breeding, .stock or slaughtering; for the trans- 
port of horses bought at certain fairs in stock-breeding districts, and of mutton 
sheep from mountain regions (5). 

The reduction of 50 per cent, on railway transport charges for live.stock was 
extended to January i, 1939 (6). 


(i) Kecueil des lots fdd^rales, No. 30 (August 31, 1938). — (2) Ibid., No. 32 (September 14, 
1938)- — (3) Ibid. No. 40 (November 16, 1938). — (4) Ibid. No. 30, (August 31, 1938). — (3) Ibid., 
No. 28 (August io> 1938). — (6) Ibid. No. 40 (November 16, 1938). 
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Milk. 

the milk conformed to the Swiss regulations for the 

‘^"’'The Ux under Art. i of the Order of April 23, 1937. regulating the collec- 
tion of taxes on liquid milk, was raised from 0,5 to 2 cen ime. 


FRENCH COLONIES, PROTECTORATES 
AND MANDATED TERRITORIES 


With a view to directing the colonial trade currents towards the mother country, 

clauses affecting various colonial agricultural products. 


NORTH AFRICA 

The wheat harvest reached the average in Mgeria, beiug nearly ^ 

t 1= In Tunisia especially the northern districts, it was satisfactory, fht Morottan 

harvest was estimated at about 5,845,000 ySd of s^X wheat 

was average and the tot^ cr p preferred by native growers, were poor. 

”SrH taStni iS, i. -p- *“> t 

ing which was necessary caused a decline in livestock prices in le vspring. 


(1) Recueil des lois fedMes, No. 30 (August 31, I93«)* — (2) 
(3) Journal officiel, May 24 1938. 


Ibid., No. 30 (August 31, 193^) • 
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Wine production was plentiful. In Algeria alone it was estimated at 21.5 mil- 
lion hectolitres, a figure exceeded only the phenomenal production of 1934. Stocks 
exceed 2 million hectolitres. 

The olive harvest in Tunisia was, generally speaking, mediocre. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding Morocco. — In July 1938 France concluded 
a treaty with Great Britain replacing the Trade and Navigation Convention of 1856. 
This Convention was brought to an end in July 29, 1937 agreement which 

abolished British capitulations in Morocco. 

General price policy. — The general price policy tends to become less rigid. The 
abolition of the rule that wholesale prices may not be raised without permission 
applies to Algeria, together with the qualifications involved in the abolition. 

Wheat. — The minimum proportion of North African hard wheat which French 
manufacturers are required to use in the preparation of semolina, food pastes, sea 
bi.scuits and similar products is fixed at 65 per cent. (i). 

In accordance with a Dahir of July 27, 1938 (2) the embargo on exports of 
hard wheat from Morocco has Vjeeii raised. 

The Decree-law of June 17, 1938 (3) relating to the reorganization of the Wheat 
Office (4) applies to Algeria. 

In Algeria, as in the mother-country, (5) the growers’ basic price of soft wheat 
was fixed by the Wheat Office at 204 francs and that of hard wheat at 205 francs 
per quintal. There are in Algeria various taxes on wheat similar to those in France. 

In Morocco the Director of Economic Affairs fixed the mill price of soft wheat 
at 165 francs per quintal. As this includes transport and other charges, the grow- 
ers’ price is lower. Wheat prices are considerably higher in Algeria than in Morocco. 

With a vdew to regulating the competition between French and Algerian semo- 
lina manufacturers, a committee of thcvse manufacturers has been set up on which 
the mother country and the colony are equally represented (6). This Committee 
submits to the public authorities, for their approval, any modification or innovation 
that may appear advisable for the protection of the semolina market, for the better 
organization of the trade and, above all, for the reduction of the grinding capacity 
of the semolina industry. 

Barley. — A Dahir of July 7, 1938, authorized the export from Morocco to 
France and Algeria of 200,000 quintals of malting barley during the 1938-39 sea- 
son. (7) This figure is the same as that given in the Decree of June i, 1938, which 
fixed the quotas to be admitted free of duty into France and Algeria from the French 
zone of the Sherifian Empire in the period June i, 1938 to May 31, 1939. 

A Dahir of July 21, 1938, authorizes the export to France and Algeria of a quota 
of 200,000 quintals of conimbn barley, subject to an export duty (8). 


(i) Journal officiel, November 25, 1938. — (2) Bulletin officicl du Maroc, August 12, 1938. — 
(3) Journal officiel, June 26 1938. — (4) See the analysis under “ France ” in the International Chron- 
icle of Agriculture, 19 September, 1938. — (5) Journal officiel, September 2, 1938. — (6) Journal 
officiel, June 26 and July 28, 1938, — (7) Bulletin officiel du Maroc, July 8 , 1938 . — (8) Bulletin 
officiel du Maroc, July 29, 1938, 
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Fodder. — The export of fodder and straw from the French zone of Morocco 
wavS temporarily prohibited by a Dahir of July 22, 193®* (i) 

Wine. — By a Decree of June 17, 1938, (2) a subsidy was granted to Morocco by 
the mother country for the relief of the wine market. (3) 


WEST AFRICA 

Customs system.. — According to the basic law relating to the colonial customs 
system, dated April 13, 1928, West Africa belongs to the so-called non- assimilated 
colonies, but France has undertaken to effect a gradual assimilation of West Africa 
with the mother country iti respect of customs, A decree-law (4) was therefore issued 
entrusting to the central power until December 31, 1939, the responsibility of establish- 
ing customs tariffs for West Africa. 

Oils, — A rebate is granted on groundnut oil exported to foreign countries, 
protectorates and mandated territories {5). This rebate may not exceed the export 
duty. It is fixed at 14 francs per 100 kilos net (6). 


INDOCHINA 

The general index of wholesale prices at vSaigon after a steady interval during 
June, declined in July, Ai^gust and vSeptember. There was an increase in the price 
of rice on the same market in August. Maize prices tended downwards while nibber 
after rising in June, July and August, declined in September. 

The proportion of the rice exports of Indochina taken by France exceeded 50 
per cent, in 1936 but fell to 43 per cent, in the following year. Nevertheless, France 
continues to encourage exports of this product to foreign countries. The export 
duty on rice was reduced. 


(i) Bulletin nffickl du Maroc, August 10, 1938. — (2) Journal officiel, June 29, 193^. — (3) See 
the measures for the relief of the Moroccan wine market, under “ French Colonies ” in the Interna- 
tional Chronicle of Agriculture, May 1938. — (4) Journal officiel de la Ripuhlique fran^aise, May 25, 
1(538. — (5) For oils exported to France and Algeria and the quota of West African oils sent to these 
countries, see “French Colonies” in the International Chronicle of Agriculture, May 1938. — (6) Jour- 
nal officiel de VAfrique occidentale franfaise, September 3, 1938. 
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Production and consumption. 


At the beginning of the 20th century the output of cacao fluctuated around 
one million quintals. Almost the whole of the cacao came from the American 

aboutTen tT ’I "’^^Ption of 70,000 or 80,000 quintals from S. Thome and 
about ten thoUvSand quintals produced elsewhere. 

From then on the relationship between American and African production 
?TfoL‘”r T the latter. In Africa there are two types of plantation: 

td trl ' the European type of cultivation with modern methods 

^ properties, and the Gold Coast, with an almost entirely native type 
of cultivation on a village basis and organized in small properties. In the 
latter area Accra cacao is grown, which is very important in international trade 
In the years 1909-1913 America’s output increased to 1,450,234 quintals 
The most important producing countries were Ecuador with 375,544 quintals 

nith 200.1x4 and Venezuela with 160,525. During the same period the African 
output reached 801,767 quintals, the two countries contributing most to this 

l^ecSdy. -^49,0.53 quintals 

durin^J'thrw^ Amerkan and African output decreased still further 

during the War: compared with an American production of 1,720,112 Africa 

S 88, "'i Ni^eri. with 

^919-1931 the relationship between the output of the two 
continents changed completely: while the African output reached 2,079 043 quin- 
tals (of which the Gold Coast contributed 1,470,369 and Nigeria 2% q^f s 
Thome remaining at 322,440), American output was only 1.804,112 quintals ' 
This trend has since been accentuated. During 1927-1928 and 1931-1932 
production reached 3.530,000 quintals in Africa (2.373,000 from the Gold Coasi) 


1930. p! international des lubricant, ae chocolat el de cacao d’ Anvers. 
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and only 1,940,000 quintals in America, and in I 93^‘37 4 i 99 ^> 9 ^^ quintals were 
produced in Africa (2,731,000 from the Gold Coast) and 2,300,000 quintals 
in America (‘). ' 

Several varieties of the genus Theobroma are known, but of these only the 
Theobronta Cacoa Linnaeus, is cultivated. There are two varieties of this: the 
Criollo and the Forastero. The first is less productive and more delicate: it yields 
a high quality cacao. Forastero is stronger, more productive and less suscep- 
tible to disease; it yields cacao for ordinary consumption and supplies by far 
the greatest part of the world output. 

Originally Criollo predominated but Forastero has steadily overhauled it 
and its output has now' reached very high figures. Accra, which is so important 
in world trade, is a variety oi Forastero (*). 

On the international market there was generally equilibrium between the 
production and consumption of this product before the War, but during the 
War this was destroyed, chiefly on account of the fall in imports of European 
countries. 

After the War there was a brisk recovery in demand, which later fell off 
somewhat. In 1925 demand again increased, reaching its highest point in 1927. 

During this period prices rose, owing to natural factors and agreements 
between the leading business organizations of West Africa, which were endeav- 
ouring to raise prices by restricting supply. 

The Accra Pool was founded as a result of these agreements. At firjst it 
enjoyed an increase in prices, but in the end end suffered heavy losses owing 
to reduced consumption and the necessity of placing its stocks of cacao on 


the market after some time, to prevent them deteriorating. 

The fall in prices which had at first been caused by the disparity between 
consumption and a production greatly stimulated by the rise in prices between 
1925 and 1928, increased with the great depression (3). 


Antwerp International Congress. 

At the International Congress of Chocolate and Cacao Manufacturers at 
Antwerp in 1930, a majority of countries agreed as to the desirability of setting 
up an international Office of chocolate and cacao manufacturers. All the prin- 
cipal countries gave their general support (^). Further, several members advo- 
cated that one of the functions of the Office should be an international sales 
campaign ( 5 ). 


(9 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
1919-21, p. 18; 1937-38, p. 322. 

(») V’’olume preparatoire cited, p. 95. 

(3) Klopstock F. — Kakao : Wandlungen in der Erzeugung und der Vehvendung des Kakaos 
nach dem Weltkrieg. lycipzig 1937, pp. 105-110. 

(■♦) Compte rendu officiel du Congris international de fahricants de chocolat et de cacoa. Antwerp, 
1930, p. 113. 

( 5 ) Volume prSparatoire du Congrls, 1930 cited pp. $ 13 , 3 ^ 7 , 32^ and 326. 
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The Congress approved the statutes of this Office, which was to study all 
questions relating to the chocolate and cacao industry, to solve problems of 
common interest, to suggest solutions to the national associations, and to 
collect and circulate all information of interest to the cacao and chocolate 
manufacturers and their associations. It was to ensure that its decisions were 
put into effect as far as possible ('). 

As we have said, several of the delegations recommended the launching 
of a publicity campaign. The representative of the Swiss Cacao Manufacturers 
Syndicate emphasized the need for first examining methods of collecting the 
annual funds for this campaign, and he pointed out that the whole amount 
needed by the world chocolate industry for this purpose would have to be 
calculated and the international distribution of advertising expenditure on choco- 
late goods studied. A tax of a pound sterling on each metric ton of cacao 
ha.rvested in countries producing cacao beans might be levied. A contribution 
might also be asked from each chocolate manufacturer proportionate to his turn- 
over, or even to the number of workers employed in his factorv each year- but 
all such measures offered very great difficulties (^). 

The British industrialists were not convinced of the need for the Office, 
but did not declare themselves against it if its role was to be merely advisory. 
As regards international publicity to increase consumption, that was of the 
greatest interest to manufacturers, but there were two great difficulties in 
carrying it out: (a) obtaining the necessary funds and (b) apportioning such 
funds. The British members pointed out that attempts to set up a national 
publicity pool had always failed, partly because no equitable principle for redis- 
tributing contributions could be found. The difficulties in the way of financing 
an international advertising campaign which the participants would be unable 
to supervise would be vastly greater, if not insurmountable. Advertising called 
for heavy expenditure and therefore large resources. Without this the plan 
would not give an adequate return. Nevertheless, the British members did 
not take any definite decision ( 3 ). 


Brussels International Conference. 

In 1932 at the request of the International Office of Chocolate and Cocoa 
Manufacturers at Brussels, the Belgian Government called an international 
conference of official delegates of countries producing cacao beans. The main 
object was to combat the depression from which cacao planters were suffering 
by establishing prices giving a normal return to the planters and traders of 
cacao beans. The method proposed was to create an increase in demand by 
an international advertising campaign in support of cacao products, while 
keeping the sale price of these products as low as possible. 

The conference met on September 12, 13, and 14, 1932. It concluded 
that such a campaign was desirable, and prepared the preliminary draft of an (*) 


(*) Compte rendu du Congris de zgjo cited, p. i86. 

(®) V<4ume prdparatoire du Congris itUerneUional, 1930, cited, p. 326. 
( 3 ) Volume priparatoire du Congrds intemaiional, 1930, cited, p. 324. 
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international convention which the Belgian Government was to submit to the 
various States, requesting their views and proposals. The^ Belgian Government 
was then to re-summon the conference as soon as possible so that a definitive 
plan could be drawn up and submitted to the interested States for signature (*). 

In the preliminary draft the contracting parties undertook to form an inter- 
national pool for orlganizing, subsidizing and supervising international publicity 
for cacao. 

By international publicity was understood (i) all measures aimed at deve- 
loping the use of products based on cacao (publicity in the strict sense); and (2) 
all technical and scientific research to improve cacao growing. 

The international publicity fund is to be formed by levying a uniform pay- 
ment on all cacao beans on leaving the signatory countries producing them. 
This payment was to be levied by the customs offices and be equivalent to one 
gold pound sterling per metric ton of exported cacao beans. The levy was to be 
paid either by the planters separately, or by various intermediaries, before per- 
mission to export could be obtained. It might be paid by means of six months 
bills whose issue would be governed by special regulations. 

This rule was made to prevent the charge falling on the planter, as the exporter 
might be tempted to lower the price paid to the planter by the amount of 
the lev^. The exporter might be afraid of not recovering the amount of the 
levy or of having to advance it over a considerable period before recovering it. 
Under the rule adopted the exporter would be authorized to pay the levy before 
exportation, by means of six months bills. It would be invoiced separately by 
the various exporters and intermediaries in such a way that its incidence fell 
on the manufacturers of products based on cacao. The exporter, therefore, 
would not in fact pay the levy until he had realized the price of the cacao plus 
the amount of the levy. Thus, as the exporter as a rule gets paid after three 
months at the latest, and very frequently at the time of shipment, it can be 
said as a general rule that the exporter would on an average also gain three 
months interest on the amount of the levy. 

The draft plan added that when one of the signatory countries producing 
cacao beans had factories manufacturing cacao beans on its own territory, 
the competent authorities would levy the payment on the same basis before 
the cacao beans might be manufactured in these factories. 

The levies paid to the International Office would form the International 
Publicity Fund administered and directed by the International Office on its 
responsibility and under the supervision of the contracting States. 

The funds at disposal each year would be distributed as follows: — 

A. — Subvention for publicity properly so called in the different countries 
according to the possibilities of developing the use of products based op cacao, 
whether or not these countries were manufacturers of products based on cacao. 

I- 'I'he share of this payment received by countries possessing such 
industries would be based mainly on national consumption for the preceding 


(q Conference interuationale du cacao. Comple rendu officiel. Brussels 193a, pp. 7, 147 and 155. 
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be calculated on the basis of copies of official statistics, 
certified by the competent authorities of the country as conforming to the ori- 
ginals and indicating;— {a) The quantities of cacao beans produced imported 
exported re-exported, put in stock, taken out of stock or entering the country 

mod,?.? b preceding year; (b) The quantities of different types of 

p oducts based on cacao or derived from cacao beans which have been imported 

1,1 countries not producing products based on cacao 

would be a percentage fixed by the International Office on the basis of the 
probable consumption in these countries. 

B. — Reserve Fund for the International Office to organize and admi- 
nister, or subsidize, technical and scientific research of general interest. 

. for general organization, administration and super- 

vision of publicity by the International Office. 

( International Office would be authorized to deduct annually lo per cent 

o the funds for publicity, with the object of organizing and administering; 
or of subsidizing, technical and scientific re.search of general interest aimed at 
improving cacao growing. 

1 -I ^ national association of cacao planters considered that it was not worth 
while to devote any part of the resources at disposal to technical and scientific 
research affecting it or the colonies of the countries in which it was established 
that association s share will be increased by the proportionate sum which had 
not been allotted to technical and scientific research. The International Office 
would however, first ask the opinion of the Government concerned. 

/be International Office would be responsible for the organization, adminis- 
tration and supervision of publicity, and decide as to its general lines. 

r u^Tu submitted the results of the Conference for con- 

vSideration by the Governments concerned. 

In a note published in May 1933 the British Government, whose colonies 
export a large part of the world output, raised several objections against the 
plan in question and suggested that in any case the moment had been badly 
chosen for conducting an international publicity campaign chiefly on account 

of the monetary restrictions in force and in general of the limitations on inter- 
national trade ('). 

After this, the idea of carrying out the scheme in question was abandoned. 

Trinidad Planters’ Plan. 

Another attempt at international action to improve the cacao position began 
early m 1933. ’ ^ 

Tl,« planters put forward a plan for regulating the cacao market, 

me Irinidad Chamber of Commerce submitted this to the British Colonial Secre- 


(9 Klopstock, op. cU., p. 128. 
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tary with a view to promoting a conference of representatives from the producing 
countries to consider the plan. With the aim of raising prices of Accra to 
some specified level, this conference, which is usually known as “ Z , sought 
to induce the Governments of producing countries to build up stocks from part 
of the surplus output. The stocks, which would be placed to the account of 
an organization created by the conference, would be drawn upon by the Govern- 
ments when prices rose above the basic level. This plan was not carried out, 
but it led to an investigation of the subject by the London Monetary and Eco- 
nomic Conference and by the British Government (')■ 


London Monetary and Economic Conference. 

The sub-committee of the London Monetary and Economic Conference, 
which was instructed to study the co-ordination, production and sale of cacao, 
submitted a report which was approved by the conference. In its report the 
sub-committee suggested that the position of the cacao market should be properly 
studied after the conference, account being taken of present production and 
consumption and existing stocks of various qualities. The sub-committee invited 
the countries most interested in cacao production to consider the matter and 
as soon as possible to submit to the General Secretary of the Conference their 
remarks and proposal as to the convening of a meeting of experts to study the 
organization of the production and international trade in raw cacao (*). 


British Memorandum of 1934. 

In 1934 after consulting the Governments of the colonies interested and 
the representatives of the cacao trade and industry in the United Kingdoin, 
the British Government drew up a memorandum making use of a report which 
it had submitted to the London Conference. This very interesting memo- 
randum begins by sketching the development of the production and consump- 
tion of cacao over a period of many years, and proceeds to point out the dan- 
gers of the situation for the future. The memorandum show that prices have 
fallen to very low levels for Accra, about a third in terms of sterling and a 
quarter in terms of gold, of the prices ruling immediately before the 
It attributes this fall in part to the general fall in prices and in part to the 

size of the stocks held. j f c 4- 

Stocks in consuming countries plus quantities afloat at the end of beptem- 
ber were 160,000 metric tons in 1926, 218,000 in 1927, 205,300 in 1928, 


(*) For further iuformation see Klopstock, op. cit., p. 121 . 

{>) Rapports approuvis par ta Confirmee. July 27. 1933. 1.eague of Nations. I^ondon Mouetory and 
Economic Conference C. 435 M. 220 1933 H- 
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223,700 in 1929, 239,800 in 1930, 222,300 in 1931, 232,700 in 1932 and 
310,000 in 1933. 

The British Government considers that the first step away from this posi- 
tion and towards a rise in prices is more co-operation between the cacao 
sellers, with a view to an agreement on selling prices. Sellers generally act 
independently, and their position is much weaker than that of buyers. The 
latter, apart from a limited number of small buyers, are represented by a few 
large manufacturing concerns who as a rule hold large stocks and who are 
therefore in a position to hold off the market for a substantial period. 

One of the objects of a sellers’ agreement should be to fix a basic price. As 
Accra is the most important grade of cacao, and as the prices of other cacaos 
depend to a large extent on the prices of Accra at Iviverpool, the agreement 
should base prices on that of Accra. 

At the same time the British Government expressed the view that any 
very great increase in prices would not be of general advantage, since it would 
limit consumption and stimulate production in West Africa. 

As regards the proposal for active co-operation between producers in diffe- 
rent countries, the memorandum suggested that this would be facilitated by 
forming a small international organization to look after production and, with the 
assistance of the principal consuming countries, consumption. The function 
of this body would be to watch closely increases in production and stocks and 
the course of prices, to advise the Gov^ernments concerned if there were indica- 
cations that production was at an excessive rate and to discuss measures for 
rectifying the situation. It might also conveniently collect information re- 
garding customs tariffs in the consuming countries, import prohibitions and 
restrictions and all measures tending to reduce the consumption of cacao. 
Thus producing countries would be in position to decide whether it was de- 
sirable to make representations to consuming countries with undue restric- 
tions. 

If the measures proposed were not adequate to ensure reasonably remuner- 
ative and stable market prices, the British Government thought that the growers 
themselves if well enough organized — or the governments concerned, might be 
asked to form a joint fund for holding stocks off the market until they could 
be absorbed. This fund would be financed by a levy on cacao exports. Na- 
turally there would be an element of speculation in operating this fund, unless 
there were some assurance that future production would be kept down to a fi- 
gure allowing for the absorption of surplus stocks within a reasonable period. 
The British Government would be very reluctant to invite British producers to 
subscribe for such a purpose if it did not receive a formal assurance that 
all countries in which an increased output is possible had undertaken to 
limit production in accordance with an agreed programme over a period of 
years (*). 


(9 Gordian, “ Periodical devoted to the cultivation, trade in and manufacture of cocoa, sugar 
and related products Hamburg. March 12 , 1934, p. 20. 
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As a result of the memorandum the calling of a conference wavS considered 
to discuss the question of the cocoa market, but although it was announced 
several times as about to take place, it has not met so far ('). 

Meanwhile, the prices of this product, which had stayed at a low level 
during 1933 and 1934, showed a distinct rise during 1936 and up to the begin- 
ning of 1937. Accra which was quoted in lyondon at 23/8 (yearly average) per 
112 pounds {50,802 Kg.) in 1933, 22/10 in 1934 and 23/3 in 1935, rose pro- 
gressively in 1936 from 23/6 in January to 28/- in June, to 33/7 in September, 
to 50/7 in December, to 55/7 in January 1937, to fall again after the general 
recession to about 35/- in June and September and to 26/7 in December ("'), 

Recent developments. 

The 1937-38 season opened with the formation of a Buying Cartel of the 
principal European exporters of West African cocoa. The Gold Coast planters 
at once opposed it by boycotting sales (3). 

The agreement between exporters was suspended from April to October, 
the date which had been fixed for publishing the report of a commission of in- 
quiry, appointed by the British Colonial Secretary, on the position of the cocoa 
market in West Africa (^). 

At the same time, the planters' boycott ended, having lasted about six months, 
and the exportation of cacao from the Gold Coast was controlled by export 
permits. At the end of the season this system ceased too. 

Despite the sellers' boycott and the system of export permits, the move- 
ment of -prices in 1938 was not favourable. For Accra, the season opened with 
a price of about 30/-- per cwt. in April; when boycotting ceased it fell to 25/- 
and by the end of May to 18/-. It then recovered somewhat and reached from 
23/- to 25/- during the last three months of the season (s). 

The British Commission of Inquiry which has just published its report on 
the cacao position in West Africa denies that buyers caused the fall in cacao 
prices by the agreement which we have just mentioned; this fall coincided 
with a general depression of prices on the world markets. It recognizes, how- 
ever, that such an organization lays itself open to accusations of this kind. 

The Commission proposes a fresh solution. The agreement between the 
buyers should be broken off, but producers should be organized on the model 
of the British Agricultural Marketing Boards. The Commission also expressed 
the view that West Africa alone could raise world prices only very little. The 
possibilities of a world agreement must therefore be studied ('’). (*) 


(*) Gordian, February 25, 1935, p. 16. 

(®) International Yearbook of Agricultural Staiistics cited, 1937-38, p. 833. 

( 3 ) Neue Zurcher Zeitung, October 27, 1938. 

( 4 ) The Economist, April 30, 1938. 

( 5 ) Neue Zurcher Zeitung, October 27, 1938. 

(®) The Economist, October 29, 1938; 
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Price and trade statistics for cocoa. 


Below is shown the movement of average prices over the years 1913-37 
for Accra f. f. in Tyondon (spot, including import duties) in shillings per cwt. 
(50.802 kg.) (^). 


1913 

59/11 

1925 

45/8 

1926 

52/10 

1927 

72/9 

1928 

61/2 

1929 

47/10 

1930 ...... 

38/1 


1931 

24/8 

1932 

26/9 

1933 

23/8 

1934 

22/10 

1935 

23/3 

1936 

31/0 

1937 

38/11 


The following table shows quantities imported and exported on the diffe- 
rent continents during the periods 1909-13, 1923-27, 1927-31 and during the 
3^ear 1936: — 


Exports and imports by continents from igog to ig36: 

Yearly average in quintals. 


Europe 

U. vS. S. R 

North and Central America .... 

South America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 



1 1909-1913 (») 

1923-1927 (*) 

exports j imports 

exports 1 imports 

1 263,000 

363.000 
1,097,000 

60,000 

817.000 
9,000 

1,864.000 

41,022 

640,000 

57.000 

17.000 
2,000 
7,000 

206.000 

463.000 

1.415.000 

50.000 

3.052.000 

34.000 

2.864.000 

23,927 

1.925.000 
104,000 

22,000 

4,000 

58,000 

2,609,000 

2,628,000 

5,220,000 

5,001,000 

Europe 

U. S. S. R 

North and Central America .... 

South America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 

1927-1931 (•) 

1936 (’) 

exports j 

imports 

exports 

imports 

129.000 

489.000 

1.391.000 

54.000 

3.396.000 

32.000 

3.041.000 
40,400 

2.001.000 
144,000 

28.000 
8,000 

50.000 

85.000 

376,000 

1.752.000 

47.000 

5.079.000 

2 2,000 

3.963.000 
70,600 

3.032.000 
160,000 

34.000 

12.000 
81,000 

5.491.000 

5,312,000 

7,361,000 

7.353.000 


(*) International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1930-31, p. 373. — (2) International Yearbook 
of Agricultural Statistics, 1931*32, p. 379 - — ( 3 ) International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
1937*38, p. 542. 


F. ARCOI.EO 

(9 Figures taken from International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, volumes for 1928-29, 
1932-33 and 1937-38. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT IN FINLAND (') 


Summary: — Position before settlement. — Land settlement organizations. — Problem of 
tenant farming. — Problem of the landless farm labourer. — Settlement on State 
lands. — Loans for dwellings. — Farming -of new lands. — Preserving the settlements. — 
Results of land settlement. 


Position before settlement. 

As a result of social developments in the 19th Century, farmland in Finland 
was badly distributed at the opening of the 20th Century, and the State took 
measures to alter this position in favour of the agricultural proletariat. Thus 
internal land settlement began in 1900. 

As in most of Europe, the population increased fairly rapidly, rising from 
1. 1 million in 1815 to 3.3 millions in 1915, that is threefold. Owing to the 
land system, however, the number of properties did not increase at the same 
rate, so that the increase in population resulted in larger numbers of tenant- 
farmers and agricultural workers. 

In 1901 there were 33 million hectares of agricultural land, of which 13. i 
million hectares belonged to the State, 0.4 millions to communes and parishes, 
17.3 millions to owner farmers and 1.2 millions to persons not engaged in agri- 
culture. Subtracting the State lands from the total area, 19.9 million hectares 
remained, 8.7 of which were occupied by properties of less than 250 hectares, 
the rest having properties of over 250 hectares. 

In the same year the number of rural families was 478,100 of which only 
110,600 (23.1 per cent.) had full ownership of their land. About 160,500 (33.6 
per cent.) rented their land or held it in metayage and 207,000 (43.3 per cent.) 
had no rights in the land at all. Of the farmers and metayers 100,700 owned 
less than 3 hectares. These figures include forest and uncultivated land as 
well as cultivated lands. The rural population was then 2,171,000 of which 
1,547,000 (71.2 per cent.) lived by agriculture. Of this farm population, which 
needed land more than any other class, 604,000 persons (39 per cent.) were owner 
farmers, 352,000 (22.8 per cent.) were tenant farmers and 591,000 (38.2 percent.) 
were farm labourers. 

State intervention was therefore needed to improve the lot of both tenant 
farmers and labourers. Land settlement would solve the problems of tenant 
farming and metayage and enable agricultural workers to acquire land, and also 
assist small farmers and agricultural labourers to erect buildings on their lands. 


{*) Report supplied to the International Institute of Agriculture by the Finnish Ministry of 
Agriailture. 
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Land settlement organizations. 

There was no official organization in Finland dealing specifically with land 
settlement until 1906, when the post of land settlement inspector was created. 
The inspector dealt with all matters relating to land settlement, which included 
supervising the work of the communes in this respect. In 1918 a central organ- 
ization was set up for the general administration of land settlement, forming 
an independent section of the Ministry of Agriculture. It was completely reorg- 
anized at the beginning of 1938 under the name of Land Settlements Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture, all operations relating to land settlement 
being centralized with it. 

This department supervises the work of the land settlement inspectors, 
each of whom is allotted a settlement district. The country is at present divided 
into twenty such districts. The rural communes have supported the work from 
the outset, and since 1919 each has had a land settlements committee. Half 
of the committee members must be tenants or owners of farms formed for land 
settlement. The work of these committees is extremely useful. They assist 
and give advice to farmers who do not own their land, help and supervise the 
settlers and furnish the competent authorities with their knowledge of local 
conditions. The land settlement inspector gives advice to the committee of 
his district and supervises its work, while he also advises and assists the settlers. 
He also carries out the instructions of the Land Settlements Department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. For example he surveys lands to be bought for settle- 
ment and draws up plans for settlement. 

In addition to these permanent organizations, there are ad hoc settlement 
commissions to carry out the settlement plan for State or expropriated lands. 
The composition of the ad hoc commission is decided by agreement between the 
surveying and land settlement authorities, forest services and the land settle- 
ment committee of the commune concerned. 


Problem of tenant farming. 

The system of tenant farming goes back to the i8th Century in Finland, 
but it did not ‘become important until the 19th Century. The tenant farms 
formed part of an estate, so that one estate might contain several farms. The 
lands rented consisted of cultivated lands varying in area from 3 to 10 hectares 
or dwellings with generally less than one hectare of cultivated land. The tenant 
farmers had several matters of complaint, the chief being their close dependence 
on the landowner and the resulting instability of their position. In 45 per cent, 
of the cases leases were verbal or else easily terminable. 

The first improvemerit in the position of tenant farmers was introduced 
with the law of 1902 and the decree of 1909, by which all leases had to be sanc- 
tioned in writing and stand for a period of from 25 to 100 years. The laws 
also provided that at the expiration of the lease farmers should be compensated 
for improvements carried out. 
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The problem of leaseholds was not completely settled, however, and it was 
becoming a difficult social question which could apparently only be finally solved 
by transforming the tenant farmers into small landowners. This was done 
shortly after the Great War. 

In 1918 a law was passed by which farms leased from private owners might 
be converted into small properties. Subsequent laws gave similar treatment 
to farms leased from parishes and the State. These laws gave farmers the right 
to purchase the land which they occupied, the price payable being less than 
that ruling before the War. The farmer might, if he desired, act through the 
State. In this case, the State paid the landowner by means of bonds and the 
State was repaid by the buyer in yearly payments of 6 per cent, for farms and 
8 per cent, for pieces of land with a dwelling, including interest at 5 per cent. 
In 1936 the rate of interest was lowered by law to 3 per cent. 

Tens of thousands of farmers became landowners as a result of this legisla- 
tion. By the end of 1936, 65,698 farms had been acquired with full ownership 
by their farmers and 54,885 pieces of land with dwellings had been acquired by 
their occupiers. Almost all tenants have become landowners. 


Problem of the landless farm labourer. 

Private and State lands have been used to provide land for agricultural 
workers. 

There are two possible procedures for settlement on private lands. The 
settler may borrow privately with a view to acquiring land considered suitable 
for settlement by the authorities. Or the State may buy land, draw up a plan 
for settling it and then sell the farms created in accordance with this plan. So 
far the former type of sale has been used most, though in the lavSt few years 
the State has bought more land for settlement than before. It should be noted 
that expropriation as allowed by the land settlements law of 1922 has been 
used very little. The new land settlements law of 1936 also contains regulations 
for expropriating parish and commune lands and land belonging to companies 
and persons trading in wood. Ordinary estates belonging to individuals may 
also be expropriated if the small farms created before 1936 need enlarging. It 
is still to early to judge how far these regulations will be applied. 

Settlement on private property is carried out with the help of a public land 
settlement fund which was formed in 1898 and reorganized in 1920 and which 
is financed from credits granted by the State. By the end of 1937 it had funds 
amounting to 603.2 Finnish marks, 513.6 millions of which were funds proper 
and 55 millions loans from the State. These funds are used almost exclusively 
for loans to the land settlement offices of the communes, which guarantee to 
repay the loans. These land settlement offices, which are administered by the 
committee of the commune, then lend to the settlers. The final decision regard- 
ing requests for loans rests with the I,and Settlements Department of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. The loan offices may grant loans up to 50,000 Finnish 
marks for the purchase of land, or for the repurchase by one inheritor of the 
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shares of his co-inheritors in small properties. The latter loans are regulated 
by the 1936 law and were first granted in 1938. As will be shown below, the 
loan offices may also grant loans for building and improvement work. 

lyoans for the purchase of land and for the repurchase of shares in inheri- 
tances are repayable by yearly installments of 4 per cent, and 5 per cent, re- 
spectively, including interest at 3 per cent. 

At the beginning of 1938 there were loan offices for land settlement in 506, 
i. e. nearly all, rural communes. By the end of 1937 the land settlement fund 
had granted to landless individuals 15,029 loans to acquire cultivable lands of 
from 15 to 40 hectares; 10,215 for land for settlement, of from i to 2 hectares, 
and 19,528 to enlarge farms and lands for settlement; the total amounting to 
247.5 million Finnish marks. The land settlement fund has granted loans to 
certain land settlement co-operative organizations and communes for the pur- 
chase of land, though there has been very little settlement by these means. 

By the end of 1937 the State had bought 222,600 hectares of land for set- 
tlement. Plans for settling land bought in this way are drafted and in some 
cases the holdings thus formed are cleared or built upon before tliey are handed 
over to the settlers. This work helped to relieve the unemployed during the 
depression. The purchase price of these farms is repaid to the State on the 
same conditions as loans for settlement. By the end of 1937, 4,081 farms and 
1,037 settlement had been formed on lands bought by the State; and 1,199 
pieces of land had been sold to enable small landowners to enlarge their holdings. 
In all the vState had dealt with a total of 208,116 hectares. Woodlands not 
needed for farms remain part of the State lands. 


Settlement on State Lands. 

Woodlands, estates of Oovernment officials and other State lands are also 
liable to be used for land settlement. 

In Finland the State owns nearly 13 million hectares of forests, amounting 
to about 37 per cent, of the nation’s territory, the majority lying in the North 
and East. Naturally some of these forest lands are suitable for settlement. 
The land may be allotted for cultivation either at the suggestion of the interested 
parties, who select the land desired and have it approved by the Government, 
or at the suggestion of the Government, which may plan the creation of a whole 
group of farms. In the latter case the State frequently carries out some of the 
preliminary work, such as draining marshes and laying down roads. For some 
years it has also erected necessary buildings and even cleared fields before selling 
them to the settlers. By these means 2,062 pieces of State lands had been al- 
lotted for cultivation and 767 for building houses by the end of 1937, while 
550 pieces had been sold to small landowners to enable them to enlarge their 
holdings. 

Estates of Government officials, numbering nearly 900, covered about 270,000 
hectares. The majority of these estates were military residences wliich had been 
set up in the 17th Century and the usufruct of which afforded officers their 
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remuneration, in accordance with the military system of the time. Their original 
purpose having disappeared these estates were for several decades farmed by 
tenants. The process of dividing them up and leasing the pieces was begun 
in 1915. By a law of 1926 the pieces could be ceded with full ownership. When 
the leases ran out the Government drew up a plan for settling the land which 
provided for the creation of farms and the dividing up of land for dwellings. 
Such land was sold separately from the residence which was sold in its turn 
with the land immediately surrounding it. The State conserved the forests 
as they were not needed for the new farms. By these means 93^ farms had 
been formed and 649 pieces of land divided up for dwellings by the end of 
1937, while 861 pieces had been sold to enlarge small holdings and to add to 
dwellings with insufficient land. 

Of State lands not forming part of the forests or belonging to residences of 
officials, very little has been used for land settlement. 

The repayment of the cost of land coming from the State lands is regulated 
in the same way as that for other settlement lands. 


Loans for dwellings. 

The loan offices for land settlement lend to small land-owners and agri- 
cultural labourers for building purposes. From 1922 the State also granted 
credits to the rural working population specifically for building purposes. In 
1937 a special loan office was set up which was in 1938 merged into the land 
settlement fund ('). 

This amalgamation resulted in the credits for working class dwellings being 
granted through the land settlement loan offices of the communes. By the land 
settlements law of 1936 these offices may grant credits of up to 25,000 Finnish 
marks for building on farms and up to 15,000 Finnish marks for building on 
land allotted almost exclusively for the construction of dwellings. The loan may 
not exceed 75 per cent, of the expected cost of construction if the house is built 
on the borrower’s own land, and 5^^ cent, of the cost if built on leased land. 
The borrower must have his building plans approved by the land settlement 
authorities and the latter may in some circumstances supply model plans. The 
building loans are repayable in annual instalments of 5 per cent., including inter- 
est at 3 per cent. 

By the end of 1937, 356.2 million marks divided between 53,202 loans had 
been granted for building purpOvSes. About half of these loans were granted 
to small farmers, the other half to agricultural workers. 


(1) A similar loan oflace contributes towards the construction of small family dwellings in 
towns, villages, etc., but it does not come under the aegis of the land settlement authorities. 
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Farming of new lands. 

A large part of the lands for settlement were uncultivated, though on the 
majority of farms, it is true, some of the land was cleared and even neces- 
sary buildings built before the land was handed over to the new owner. But gen- 
erally the new owner had to start at once preparing fields and buildings. 
To do this he could obtain a moratorium of not more than ten years on his 
annual payments to the State and to the loan office for land settlement on condi- 
tion that the proposed improvements were carried out. A moratorium of ten 
years is granted t6 all settlers on farms formed out of the State forests. 

As was said above, settlers can obtain credits for building by means of the 
loan offices for land settlement. These also grant loans for clearing and improv- 
ing arable and pasture lands. By the end of 1937, 21 million marks had been 
distributed between 8,403 loans in this class. The conditions of repayment are 
the same as for building credits. 

kor some years, bounties for breaking up and cultivating new land liave 
l)een given and these are generally used to pay off loans made to the settlers 
by the vState. In 1937 and 1938 the State tried the experiment of granting 
interest free loans to enable settlers to buy equipment. 

The authorities also watch over the development of the settlers into good 
farmers, and a special system of instruction has been worked out, in which an 
important part is played by instructors. The instructors are allotted an area by 
the land settlement authorities and must give instruction to certain settlers in 
the area indicated by the authorities, the cost being paid by the State. The 
course lasts for from one to ten years according to circumstances. Having exa- 
mined the existing position and possibilities of the liolding, the instructor works 
out a general scheme, plans for the yearly work of the farm and, if necessary, 
plans for clearing the land and for building. In 1938 about 5,400 holdings 
enjoyed this practical instruction. 

Preserving the settlements. 

There was much discussion at the beginning of the century as to how to 
keep settlement farms in tl:^^ hands of the settlers. The question was whether 
it was better to grant the land in hereditary emphytheusis or freehold. Emphy- 
theusis has not been used in Finland for internal settlement, but for some time 
a tenant vSystem has been used by which the lease is automatically converted 
into freehold when the sum of rent payments reaches the value of the property, 
including the interest on this value. Direct sale has already taken the place of 
this system, except with farms where the State has had to perform the clearing 
and building. In these last cases, the farms are generally given to candidates 
for a probationary period of not more than 10 years, and they do not acquire 
the property until after this probationary period. 

Although land settlement farms are held in freehold, it was considered 
desirable to restrict this freehold ind:he interests of land settlement, and to 
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this end the 1936 law specified that the settler might not sell his land to a 
person already owning land without the permission of the land settlement au- 
thorities and he may not leave or partition it. Nor could he sell woodlands in 
his holding without permission. Infringement of these rules would make him 
liable for repayment of the State’s loans, plus a fine. Settlement farms remain 
under these restrictions for 20 years, and over this period the farms are kept 
on a register at the lyand Settlements Department of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. These regulations only affect farms proper and land to extend ground 
for housing purposes, though the ground itself does not come under the regu- 


lations. 


Results of land settlement. 

The following figures show the results of land settlement up to the end of 

1937 


Class of land 

Number 

of new farms 

Number of new 
small farms 
with dwellings 

Total 

Area 

in hectares 

Bought by private agreement and 
by means of credits for land set- 
tlement 

15.421 

10,215 

25,636 

55 b, 01 l 

Bought by the State 

4,081 

1.037 

5.118 

208,166 

Acquired by rural communes and 
land settlement co-operative unions 
with the help of credits from the 
State 

576 

lOI 

677 

17,011 

Land from vState property 

3.079 

1.439 

4.518 

240.555 


23.157 

12,792 

35.949 

1,021.743 


In addition as was shown above, 65,698 farms and 53.885 dwellings which 
were formerly rented have been acquired by their tenants. 

An official commissions is investigating the position of small farmers in 
Finland, though its report on the effects of land ^ttlement has not yet been 
published. But at least it is known that the majority of tenant farmers whom 
the State has enabled to buy land on advantageous terms have become prosper- 
ous small landowners. 

Nevertheless, a large number of settlers had great initial difficulties. However, 
these were overcome by the moratoria on annual payments, and in some cases 
by reductions on the sale price. Very few of the settlers have been reduced 
to a forced sale of their land. 

There has been a great change in the social and economic condition of the 
rural population since the beginning of the century, and especially since the 
Great War. The total number of persons living by agriculture has hardly increas- 
ed, for labour has been attracted by the great developments in other branches 
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of the economy. On the other hand, the relationship between the different 
groups forming the agricultural population has been greatly altered: 


Agricultural Population 

1901 

1910 1 

1930 

Owner farmers 

604,000 (39.9 %) 

748.000 (39.1 %) 

1,238,000 (62.9 

Tenant farmers 

352,000 (22.8 %) 

383,000 (20.0 %) 

112,000 { 5.7 %j 

Agricultural labourers .... 

591,000 (38.2 %) 

781,000 (40.9 %) 

617,000 (31.1 %) 

Total . . . 

1,547.000 ( ^oo %) 

1,912,000 ( 100 %) 

1,967,000 ( 100 %) 


Thus the percentage of the population farming its own lands has risen be- 
tween 1901 and 1930 from 39.1 per cent, to 62.9 per cent, of the total population 
living by agriculture. This change, which is in the main the result of land 
settlement, has led to a considerable improvement in the social condition of 
the peasants. 
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General price policy. 

In 1938 the position of agriculture again became critical after the improvement 
recorded during the years 1935-1937. The Belgian Boerenbond agricultural index 
number shows that the margin between selling prices and the cost of production of agri- 
cultural products is still very considerable: 



Selling Price 

I ndex 

Cost 

of Production 
Index 

Margin 

Index 


1909-1914 = 100 

1935 

502 

630 

12S 

193b 

555 

689 

134 

1937 

604 

73b 

13^ 

1938 March 

612 

758 

146 

April 

611 

760 

149 

May 

653 

767 

II4 

J une 

662 

767 

105 

July. 

632 

766 

134 

August 

631 

754 

123 

September 

641 

748 

107 

October 1 

656 

748 

92 

November 

630 

744 

94 

December 

646 

751 

105 
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This situation led the Alliance Agricole Beige, a union of Walloon farmers, horti* 
culturists and small stock farmers to make clear to the public authorities at its recent 
general assembly the great importance of the following recommendations (*) : 

1 . The re-establishment of a normal balance between arable and stock farming 
especially by an adequate and stable “revalorization “ of all cereals with a view to 
extending the area imder crops and so avoiding a dangerous over-production of dairy 
and animal products. 

2. Reduction of the often excessive margin between the price paid to producers 
and that charged to consmners. 

3. Reserving the home market for Belgian products and improving its organi- 
zation. 

4. Use of Belgian agricultural products by all Government and public institu- 
tions. 

5. A revision of trade agreements in the interests of agriculture. 

The economic position of Belgian agriculture dei>ends in part upon the possibilities 
of selling the surplus production of certain branches abroad, so that all official circles 
are concentrating their attention upon the problem of exporting agricultural produce. 

In May 1938, in reply to these recommendations, the Government reaffirmed its 
statement of June 1936, expressing its intention of protecting the home market and of 
pursuing a policy of reducing cost prices and organizing the farmers Every thing pos- 
sible will be done to improve farming equipment and to guarantee a profit margin 
to the fanners. 

It was recognized that the Government would first of all have to be supplied with 
information about the agriculture, industry and trade of the country before deciding 
on the financial, economic and social meavsures for carrying out this programme. On 
November 16, 1938 ("), therefore, a Royal Decree ordered the Central Statistical Office 
to prepare statistics of the various branches of production and trade in Belgimn. 

In addition, a Royal Decree of August 26, 1938 (3) set up a Ministerial Committee 
for economic co-ordination. The Committee whose views are submitted to the Council 
of Ministers is to study in particular such matters as measures to meet the crisis, the 
utilization of labour, tendencies of the whole of the national economy or certain of 
tis branches, market equilibrium at home and abroad and the effects of social, fiscal 
and transport policy upon production and trade. 

By a Royal Decree of August 13, 1938 (4) regional and national commiSvSions com- 
posed of representatives of producers and traders in farm and garden produce have also 
been set up, to decide on the standard prices to be paid to producers. They will take 
account of the condition of the market, costs of production and. where necessary, 
the cost of transport. 

Cereals. 

Expectations of very good crops in wheat producing countries caused a heavy fall 
in the prices of cereals. From J anuafy to October 1938 on the principal Belgian markets 
they fell, on the average from 134.21 francs per quintal to 111.41 francs for wheat; from 


(9 Alliance Agricole Beige, No. 40. Brussels, October, i, 1938. — («) Moniteur Beige, No. 323, 
November 19, 1938. — ( 3 ) Moniteur Beige, No. 251, September 8, 1938. — (4) Moniteur Beige, No, 230, 
August 18, 1938. 
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117.28 to 64.43 for rye; from 114.73 to 77.40 for oats; from 116.92 to 75.13 for winter 
barley. 

The position is critical because world prices reprcvSent only from 50 to 65 per cent, 
of cost prices, and because about a third of Belgium’s farm lands are under these crops. 

In accordance with its programme, the Government has therefore decided to pro- 
ceed with the * valorization ’ of cereals, which is considered indispensable to agricul- 
tural equilibrium; the policy employed from 1932 to 1935 and then abandoned was 
again introduced in 1938. The funds for valorization are obtained from a tax on 
import licences. By a Royal Decree of July 19, 1938 imports of wheat were sub- 
jected to a special duty of 10 francs per quintal which was first raised to 20 francs 
(Royal Decree of September 14, 1938) and then to 22 francs (Royal Decree of De- 
cember 26, 1938) (9. With the exception of oats, which is regulated separately, 
valorization applies to all cereals, including rye, barley, spelt and meslin. 

A special commission consisting of agricultural and industrial representatives, 
economists and Government officials is to study the cereals problem as a whole. 


Dairy produce. 

In recent years the Government has paid special attention to milk. In our last 
Chronicle dealing with Belgium (*') we described the Government's plan for dealing 
with this question. This plan is now being put into operation. 

In recent months the economic position of milk production and the milk industry 
has not been .satisfactory. Ihe price of milk products has fallen; butter from 25.20 
francs in March 1938 to 23.50 in April and 21.60 francs in May. It might have Ix-eii 
thought that less milk would have been marketed than in the preceding year owing to 
the epidemic of foot and mouth diseavse, but this was not in fact so. 

Margarine and food fats were strong competitors to butter. 

Dairies and merchants helped to ease the market somewhat by withdrawing for 
winter consumption more than 3 million kilograms of butter during the period of high 
output. 

The Ministry of Agriculture prohibited all imports of butter and limited monthly 
quotas for manufacturing coloured margarine to a strict minimum 

Ihe ‘ National Office for Milk and its Derivatives " has aSvSumed the .supervision of 
butter, compulsory and optional, which the Ministry decreed on April 30, 1938. It 
aims at ensuring the production and consumption of a butter guaranteed as to quality. 
Any dairy or butter factory desiring to use the official mark must have been approved 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. The milk department of the Ministry ]>repares a report 
on the dairy or factory ascertaining in particular whether pasteurization is adequate, 
whether refrigeration equipment is satisfactory and whether the water can be declared 
pure after chemical and bacteriological analysis. The actual supervision is carried out 
under the aaspices of the Nation Office for Milk and is conducted by means of frequent 
tests and analy.ses of butter. When .several tests have given satisfactory re.sults, the 
official mark is stamped on the butter of the approved dairy or factory. 

On September 24, 1938 a ministerial decree (3) dealt with the supervision, compulsory 
and optional, of condemsed milk. 


(9 Moniteur Beige, No. 365, December 31, 1938. — (*) April 1938 number of this Bulletin. — 
(3) Moniteur Beige, No. 230, August 18, 1938. 
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Further, three royal decrees dated August 13, 1938 (*) were issued, which aimed 
at offsetting seasonal fluctuations in the milk market. The first grants subsidies to 
manufacturers of whole milk powder, thus enabling 5 million litres of milk to te with- 
drawn from the market. The second subsidizes the production of condensed milk, 
allowing from 4 to 5 million litres of milk to be taken from the market. The third 
subsidizes tlie production of cheese. All these subsidies are intended to support a new 
industry wliich will absorb a large quantity of milk from the market during times of 
over-production. 

The use of the words, butter, cream, milk cheese, is regulated by the Decree of 
August 13, T938 ("*) which attempts to stop the use of trade marks for certain goods 
which show the names of milk products not really contained in the goods. 


Meat. 

Beef and veal, — During recent months the pOvSition of the beef and veal market 
has been unsatisfactory, but there is not much scope for intervention in this field. In 
trade agreements with Denmark and Ireland in 1934, formal arrangements were made 
for the import of cattle. Improvement in the beef and veal market depends largely 
upon the possibilities of altering existing agreements. As occasion arises the Govern- 
ment endeavours to adapt these agreements so that cattle-breeding may be protected. 

There were negotiations with the Danish Government for a provisional arrange- 
ment after imports of cattle into Belgium had been suspended owing to foot-and-mouth 
disease. On September 22, 1938 a provisional arrangement was signed by which it 
was agreed that the Belgian Government should concede Denmark a beef quota. Such 
imports would be sold on the open market in Belgimn. Meanwhile it was pointed out 
to the Belgian stock farmers that home production would soon meet all the needs of 
the home market and that it should not therefore be increased too much. 

Pigmeat. — In contrast to beef, the market for pig products was very satisfac- 
tory in 1938. A rise in the price of pork followed the low prices of 1937 ^ 
expected from the course of the pig cycle. The depression in pig production was lessened 
by Government measures to encourage exports, the value of exports of fresh pig-meat, 
salted fat pork and lard to Germany reaching nearly 12 million francs in i937- 

The spread of foot-and-mouth di.sease affected the cyclical rise in pig prices. 

Agriculture and paid holidays. 

A royal decree of July 13, 1938 (3) fixed the special methods of applying the law 
of July 8, 1936 relating to holidays with pay to farm, horticultural and forest workers. 
These branches of production are regulated as follows: 

1. Permanent employees may claim one day's paid holiday for each consecu- 
tive month of work with the same employer. 

2. The holiday must be taken during the year in which the work is performed; 
by agreement with the employer the worker may take all or part of liis holiday during 
the first three months of the following year. 


(9 MonUeur Beige, No. 292, October 19, 1938. — MoniUur Beige, No. 230, August 18, 1938. 
— ( 3 ) MonUeur Beige, No. 197, July 16, 1938. 
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3. For each day's leave the worker is to be paid the daily wage earned at the 
time of leaving for the holiday, plus the money value of any payments in kind which 
he may receive. 

4. The holiday may be taken in single days at any time during the year, pro- 
vided that each holiday period of less than two days is proceeded or followed by a Sun- 
day or legal holiday. 

Holidays dates are arranged by agreement between employer and worker in such 
a way that work is not impeded. 


HUNGARY 

General situation of agriculture. 

Recent international events have brought an increase of 12,000 square kilome- 
ters to the territory of Hungary. The regained territory is geographically part of the 
Hungarian basin, and in it — as in the rest of the country — agriculture is the predomi- 
nant economic activity. To the farm lands of Hungary it has brought an increase 
of about two million hectares or 12.5 per cent. 

The different branches of agricultural production in the regained territory are in 
approximately the same proportion as in the rest of the country. The area of wood- 
lands is however relatively greater and has brought an increase of 23 per cent, to 
the woodlands of the coimtry. This means that imports of wood for fuel will be 
reduced; imports of wood for building purposes will, however, probably increase. There 
are relatively fewer ^dneyards and meadowlands in the new territory so that the 
internal market for wines has been increased to some extent. 

As there are considerable differences in the distribution of arable land between 
the various crops in the new territory, the increases in output vary greatly. Thus the 
output of wheat has increased by 13 per cent., rye 16 per cent., barley 23 per cent., 
oats 5.5 per cent., potatoes 19 per cent, and sugar-beet 50 per cent. 

In general, the new territory is even more agrarian in character than the rest of 
the country. In many rCvSpects therefore Hungary will have a larger export surplus 
of agricultural products within the next few years, though the position may change in 
time. From the point of view of national economy as a whole the changes in the econo- 
mic structure can be considered with satisfaction, since both the capacity for producing 
raw materials and also the internal market have increased. 

The following chronicle refers to the former area of Hungary, before the recent re- 
covery of territory. 

The general economic situation was more favourable in the first six months of 1938-39 
than might have been expected from the business prospects of the previous six months. 
This was due to the exceptionally good harvest and pOvSsibilities of export. On Au- 
gust 27 it was estimated (figures in parentheses showing the average for 1931-1935) that 
26.2 {20.8) million quintals of wheat, 8.2 (7.2) of rye, 6.7 (6.3) of barley, 2.8 (2.7) 
of oats, 26.1 (18.6) of maize, 24.3 (16.8) of potatoes and 9.7 (8,9) of sugar-beet were (*) 


(*) Brought up to December 31, 1938. 
(®) See the Chronicle for July 1938. 
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harvested. But the yield was below the average for other products such as fruit, ve- 
getables and wine. The yield of fruit and vegetables was small, and the harvest was 
delayed by unfavourable weather at the beginning of the year. 

Cattle suffered very badly from foot-and-mouth disease which had, however, 
begun to abate at the time of this report. A relatively damp siunmer and the contin- 
ued mildness of autumn assured good pasture up to the end of October. The au- 
tumn weather was throughout .quite good and facilitated the carrying-out of farming 
operations. 

Although the harvest was above the average, vSelling conditions were not unfavoura- 
ble. The surplus of cereals amounted to 7 million quintals, of which 5 million have 
already been sold to Germany, Italy and Switzerland, though there were difficulties 
in marketing rye and barley. On the other hand there was no difficulty in marketing 
maize and potatoes, and-particularly on the home market-wine. Up till the last few 
weeks exports of pigs were very satisfactory, whereas throughout the whole period co- 
vered by this report exports of cattle fell off, chiefly because of the catastrophic fall in 
the exports to Italy. Exports of eggs and poultry remained somewhat lower than in 
the previous year. The small surpluses of fruit and vegetables were marketed eavSily 
and at fairly good prices. 

With the exception of cattle, rye and barley, prices were satisfactory, though 
home prices for pigs fell in December. The movement of prices and harvest led to a 
.substantial increase in the purchasing power of the farming community, which in Octo- 
ber was 21 per cent, above the previous quarter and 33 per cent, above October of 
the preceding year. 

As before, the Government, sought to promote and inqnpve sales of agricultu- 
ral products. As was shown in the last chronicle (*) the. financial backing for the mar- 
keting scheme consists of a fund derived from different taxes, tariffs and oilier contri- 
butions, and is administered by the Minister of Agriculture. This fund and the 
marketing scheme which it finances were maintained for 1938-39 (=). 

Tyabourers also Tieiiefited from the good harvest as many of them receive payment 
in kind. The day labourers paid in money were also better off and had more regular 
employment. Despite the employment of older men there was a temporary short- 
age of labour in many places. In the autumn a day -wage of 4 or even 5 pengos 
was paid to male workers. The payment of benefits for the old age insurance scheme 
introduced in 1938 will commence in 1939. 


Market and price regulation of cereals and oilseeds. 


The Government decides from year to year the extent to which futures may be 
dealt in on the exchange. As before, farmers were opposed to it in 1938-39 while 
business circles supported it and demanded the reintroduction of dealings in wheat 
futures. The Government kept to its former position, allowing dealings in rye and 
maize futures, but refusing to reintroduce dealings in wheat futures. 


(^) See the Chronicle for July 1938, Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology^ 
p. 332 et seq. 

(2) Government Decree (No. 4 300, M. E. 1938) to continue measures in support of agriculture: 
Budapesti ZozUiny, No. 142, June 29, 1938. 
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The Ministry of Industry and Trade authorized the Futura A. G., the official organ- 
ization of this Ministry, which regulates the sale of cereals, wool, etc., to buy and work 
up sunflower seed and to sell sunflower oil. The prices of seed and oil were fixed for 
the whole year. Importers could obtain permits to import foreign fats only if they 
agreed to take a certain quantity of oil from the Futura at a fixed price, or else to pay 
into the fund for subsidizing exports a certain contribution for each quintal of fat import- 
ed. Neither permits for the import of fats nor export bonuses were granted for seed 
and oil not bought through the medium of the Futura. 


Introduction of an Alcohol Monopoly. 

In the last half year, the mo.st important legislative measure relating to agriculture 
was the Alcohol Monopoly Taw (^). 

Previoulsly there had been an excise duty on alcohol and the total annual output 
was fixed, being divided between agricultural and industrial distilleries in the propor- 
tion of two to one. The aim of the new law is to control marketing more strictly 
and to shift production in favour of agriculture in general and of peasant farms in par- 
ticular. The industrial distilleries either become the property of the vState or continue 
to work for the account of the vState. Targe distilleries must be taken over by the 
State, but the operation of the smaller ones is left to the discretion of the Goveniment. 
No new industrial distilleries will be allowed. In the case of agricultural distilleries the 
law distinguishes between private and co-operative. The latter are intended to sup- 
plement the small farms, as the private distilleries do the larger farms. Distilleries 
for wine and fruit form a separate group. The (government can order them to ma- 
nufacture a certain percentage of their quota of spirits exclusively from wine, and to 
buy the wine directly from the producer at a fixed price so long as this price does 
not rise above certain level. In contrast to the above group, which includes the large 
enterprises, the small distilleries for fruit brandies are designated by the law as brandy 
distilleries. In these the raw materials produced on the small farms are distilled against 
payment in money or with part of the product. Agricultural interests are also to re- 
ceive more consideration as regards refining, industrial distilleries receiving in future 
no licences for refining, while the agricultural distilleries may receive licences only when 
they are attached to a co-operative organization. 

Every year at least 4 distilleries will be authorized, in the first i)lace for farmers’ 
co-operative organizations. If the quotas are not increased to correspond with the 
capacity of the new distilleries they may be re-distributed in favour of the coopera- 
tive distilleries. 

The State can also distil on its own account in the so-called mono23oly distilleries, 
and it alone has the right of importing and resale. The State also fixes the sale prices 
to be paid to the distilleries, graded with reference to the type of enterprise, capa- 
city and quota, the principle being that an adequate profit should remain after total 
costs have been covered. The designation of a distillery as "agricultural " dej^ends 
upon conformity with certain conditions. It is forbidden to lease agricultural distil- 
leries and their location can only be shifted with special j^ermission and under specified 
conditions. 


(b Taw. A. XXX, 1938, published in the Orszagos Torvdnytm of July 22, 1938. Order published 
in the Budapesti Kozlbny No. 185 of August 20, 1938. 
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Regulation of wool marketing. 

Instructions from the Ministry of Agriculture to the Futura A. G. mentioned above 
regulate the marketing of wool as follows: — the farmer delivers the wool to a prescrib- 
ed warehouse where it is immediately graded. The estimated price is at once pub- 
lished by the Futura. If the producer desires to dispose of the wool at this price, he 
receives the purchase price immediately with a deduction of only one per cent, commis- 
sion. If he wishes to postpone sale to some future, he must bear the costs of warehous- 
ing and insurance in addition to that of the commission. The farmer may also sell 
freely without the Futura. but he must then pay the commission and the costs of trans- 
fer and warehousing. Finally, the farmer may also sell the wool at the first auction, 
independently of the estimated price published. The system is therefore elastic, and 
if appears to satisfy the producer. 


Regulation of trade in fuel wood. 

The Government has freed trade in fuel wood from all the former restrictions, so 
that the powers of the Government commissioner, transport pennits, and fixed prices 
aje abolished for the year 1938-39. But to make supervision possible, wood dealers 
must inform the Office for Foreign Trade of all sales contracts for more than 10 me- 
tric tons (‘). 


Regulation of wine and fruit production. 

The law (^) on the “ vine commimes ”, and the cultivation of wine and fruit, reca- 
pitulates the existing legislation on the wine indUvStry, but in many respects its product- 
ion policy for this very important branch of Hungary's industry strikes out in quite 
new directions. Compulsory unions of wme -growers mider the name of ” vine commu- 
nes ” have existed for decades, but their means were too small and their powers too li- 
mited. The new law orders that henceforth in every political commune where there 
are not less than five owners of vineyards with not less than fifty cadestral joch ( 3 ) of 
vinelands, the owners must form themselves into "vine commimes”; similarly for 
orchards. In this way such organizations will be formed in approximately every third 
commune, to protect plants against disease, and to promote rational methods of 
planting, cultivation, harvesting and marketing. To cover costs they are allowed to 
exact contributions similar to public taxes. The "vine commimes ” are grouped like 
" Comitats ” into so called " comicils of the vine communes ” which must regulate the 
work of the separate communes for purposes of production and marketing. They also 


(9 Order {No. 5920 M., E, 1938) on giving information about contracts in fuel wood. Published 
in the Budapesti Kozlony No. 188 of August 25 1938. 

(2) Eaw on the vine communes and wine and fruit cultivation. Published in the Orszagos TUrvd- 
nytar of August. 2, 1938. 

( 3 ) Joch = I ^ English acres approximately. 
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serve as executive organizations for the Minister of Agriculture as regards wine and 
fruit. The work is looked after by the secretary of the council, who must have had 
specialised training in the subject. 

The second part of the law contains regulations for wine and fruit production. 
The law forbids the plantmg of new vineyards for three years. When this prohibition — 
which in certain cases may be extended for a further three years— lapses, planting is 
only allowed on suitable sandy soil or on suitable mountain land. In any case, no 
one owner may plant more than two joch, and the total may not exceed 2000 joch in any 
one year. Moreover, newly planted areas have to pay .special taxes. Existing vine- 
yards situated on flat land and causing serious marketing difficulties with their 
ordinary wines must pay a fairly high tax, which is used to subsidize marketing. By 
this means it is hoped to reduce the area of suri:)lus cultivation and to convert it into 
arable land. The law has also solved the problem of direct bearing plants by order- 
ing their destruction or top-grafting, though in such cases compensation or a money 
subsidy from the State is to be paid. No compensation will be paid to vineyards 
of this type exceeding two joch unless the vine is the principal plant grown on the 
holding in question. 

The law gives full powers for the future regulation of vine-growing by means of 
Orders. Varieties of wine and table grapes have been fixed for the various vine-grow- 
ing regions {*). In selecting table grapes, the needs of foreign markets have been 
given careful consideration. Various other measures protect vine-growers again.st 
trade abuses. The cultivation of and trade in vines is strictly supervised and the 
seller is made responsible for the purity, uniformity and quality of the different varieties. 

These measures give the Oovemment the power of controlling production and 
sale and vSO also of removing marketing difficulties. Vine-growing is important in Hun- 
gary not only for economic but also for .social reasons, since more than 100,000 agricul- 
tural workers live by it. Marketing difficulties are mainly a result of the depend- 
ence upon exports, which again is due to the relatively small per capita consumption 
(2.7 kg.) and wine (37.9 litre.s). In some years all difficulties in marketing 
an average harvest would disappear with an increased consumption of 10 litres per 
head per annum. For this reason the order sets up several selling organizations to 
increa.se the con.sumption of wine. 

Finally the law requires owners of vineyards of more than a certain size to 
appoint administrators with speciali.sed .secondary or higher education. The same 
duty falls upon owners of orchards. 


Regulation of fruit exports. 

The Office for Foreign Trade regulates exports of fruit and seasonal products as 
follows. Exportation proceeds under supervision, and exports to the chief importing 
countries may only take place through the "Hmigarian Union for Fruit Exports " which 
is to be set up. Only those exporters may join the Union who agree always to pay 
the producer export-quality prices. They must not undersell on foreign market and 
must attend to the standards of quality and help to improve quality by all methods. 


(q Order (No. 85,000, 1938 F. M.) on the application of the law regarding vine communes. Pub- 
lished in No. 243 of the Budapesti Kozlony of October 30, 1938. 
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A further obligation is a minimum export. The Office of the Union supervises the 
fulfillment of these obligations. Export quotas are not allotted within the Union. 

These have been certain new regulations regarding the export quality of peaphes, 
apricots and table grapes (’^). 


Agricultural credit. 

Formerly the Statutes of the Bank of Issue only permitted the discounting of bills 
with a maximum maturity of six months. The Statutes as modified distinguish between 
agricultural commodity bills and agricultural production bills. Commodity bills 
are for based on deliveries of goods and other supplies occurring in the normal course 
of farming operations. On the other hand production bills, which can rmi for nine 
months, are based on the farmer's credit operations for obtaining money needed to 
cover the cost of the production process or production period. The Bank of Issue only 
discounts production bills if the financing institute presenting the bill declares that 
the credit was granted for purpo.ses of production and that the debtor is known as 
a solvent and capable farmer. This is done by means of form which in some 
cases, is also confirmed by the Chamber of Agriculture. At present this type of bill 
does not exist in any other country. The .stamp duty on bills has been reduced from 5 
to 2 per cent, as a further aid to seasonal credits for agriculture ("*). 


Other measures. 


To put the different measures aiming at the supervision of the cereals market on 
a sound basis, the Government made the opening of new mills and the extension of 
existing ones dependent upon the consent of the Minister of Industry (s). 

A further ordinance (4) empowered the Minister of Agriculture to order the eradi- 
cation of maggot and similar pests from lentil, pea and vetch crops in all communes in 
which, or near which, the State, a public body, or an agricultural union, operates an 
establishment for the eradication of such pests. When such an order is issued producers 
are required to report the area cultivated and the size of the crop, while the in- 
troduction of the above named crops into the area in que.stion is forbidden. The pro- 
ducts named may be put on the market in the districts mentioned only after the 
eradication process has been carried out and only in specially marked sacks. 


(^) Order (No. 5670, 1938, M. E.) on the supervision and testing of quality of table grapes 
intended for cxiiort. Published in the Budapesti Kozlony No. 180 of August 13, 1938. Order (No. 
6130, 1938, M. E.) on the supervision of exports of peaches and apricots. Published in the Budapesti 
Kozlony No. 194 of .September i, 1938. — Order (No. 93420) on the supervision of exports of certain 
varieties of table grapes. Published in No. 213 of the Budapesti Kozlony of September 24, 1938. 

(2) Order (No. 1509, 1938, P. M.) on the duties on agricultural bills. Published in t\i<t Budapesti 
Kozlony No. 142 of June 29, 1938. 

( 3 ) Order (No. 4450, 1938, M. E.) on limiting the building or extension of mills. Published in 
the Budapesti Kozlony No. 226 of October ii, 1938. 

( 4 ) Order (No. 106, 153, 1938, F. M.) on the compulsory protective measures against corn-weevil 
in lentils, i>eas and vetch. Published in the Budapesti Kdtlony, No^ 138 of June 24, 1938. 
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Previously the State had encouraged the cultivation of silkwofms among the rural 
population, and at the same time had set up silk mills. After the War these were 
leased out, but in recent years the Ministry of Agriculture has brought them back un- 
der State control. In this way it is hoped to increase exports. 

By an Order (^) of December 1938 on the compulsory leasing of neglected landhold- 
ings the Minister of Agriculture can order owners of property which has remained un- 
cultivated in part or in whole for one year to attend to its cultivation or else to lease 
the property either in whole or in part, within a prescribed time. If the land has been 
neglected for more than two years the Minister does not need to give the owner the 
first of these two alternatives. Such lands may only be leased to small tenants. 

To improve the cultivation of cereals ,6,000 metric tons of seed wheat and 2,000 
metric tons of seed rye were distributed, the State paying the price difference and 
transports costs. Thus the farmers had to pay only the nonnal price of the grain. 

The scarcity of manure remains a great obstacle to agriculture in Hungary The 
consumption of artificial manures specially low on the smaller farms. The Govern- 
ment has therefore taken several measures to encourage and facilitate its consiunption. 

A two-year course on horticulture has been arranged in the Faculty of Agriculture 
of the University for Technical and Hconomic Sciences. Previously there was only a 
secondary technical school for horticulture. 


IRELAND 


The general position of Irish agriculture in recent months has been characterised 
by the continued increase in the value of agricultural exports. This is of special im- 
portance as about half of the total value of annual agricultural output is represented by 
exported produce. The value of annual agriculture exports rose from £13,934,000 in 
1935 iri 1936 to £16,938,000 in 1937; and the value for the eleven 

months J anuary to November 1938 was £17,476,000 that is greater than that for tlie 
whole year 1937. There have been coiivSiderable increases in each of the four most 
important individual items. (*) 


Value of Exports of Irish Agricultural Produce, 



January -June 

January-November 


i 93 « 

1937 

1938 

1937 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Total 

7,780,130 

7,069,183 

17,476,320 

14.334.899 

Cattle 

Bacon and ham . 

Butter 

Eggs. 

3.853,993 

876,892 

741.396 

780,284 

3,467,252 

743.824 

570.924 

619,654 

8.870,745 

2,062,248 

2,122,804 

1.159,438 

7,018,258 

1.595,797 

1,549.962 

853.007 


(*) Order (No. 8730, 1938, M. E.). Published in the BudapesH Kozlony No. 271 of December 
2» 1938. 
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From these figures it can be seen that the increase that has been going on in re- 
cent years was intensified in the second half of 1938, mainly by a very large increase 
in the value of cattle exports. Cattle exports account for about half of the total value 
of Irish agriculture exports. 

This increase in the total value of agricultural exports is due mainly to a rise in 
prices obtained on export markets. An index of exports prices (1930 = 100) rose from 
61.7 in 1935 to 66.6 in 1936 and to 74.9 m i 937 : January 1938 it stood at 81.2, rose 
suddenly in May and June to 89.5 and 95.0 respectively and was 89.8 in September 
1938, the latCvSt figure available. 

In contrast with exports of agricultural produce^ exports of industrial goods were 
less in value in J an uary -November 1938 than in the corresponding period of 193 7- I^ur- 
ther, the much more important item, imports of industrial goods, was also smaller in 
this period of 1938 than in the same period of 1937: the figure for 1938 is £25,521,035, 
for 1937, £28,115,612 ('). 

This, and the fact that the number of unemployed has been greater in recent months 
than it was in the corresponding period of 1937. point to a deterioration of the general 
economic situation. 

Agricultural prices have been, however, considerably higher in 1937 than they 
were in the preceding year. 


Agrimltutal Price Index U umbers. 
(Base 1911-13 — 100). 



iy36 

1937 

1938 

J anuary 

83.4 

92.1 

104. 1 

February 

82.1 

93 « 

T07.4 

March 

82.8 

98.6 

108.3 

April 

86.0 

1 03.6 

108.5 

May 


106.5 

111.5 

June 


107.9 

114.5 

July 

90.7 

110.5 

1 12.1 

August 

92.2 

106.9 

1 11.4 

September 


106.3 

114.1 

October 

98.1 

1 10.4 

116.3 

November 

95-7 

T06.9 


December 


108.3 



The prices of the most important individual products of Irish agriculture have been 
liigher in 1938 than in 1937. Cattle accounted for nearly twenty per cent, of the 
total value of agricultural output in 1936-37, and are by far the most important indi- 


(9 The adver.se balance of trade of the twelve months December 1937 to November 1938, 
£17,609,900, was about £3,400,000 less than in tlie corresponding period 1936-37 but the same 
approximately as in the same period of 1935-36 and 1934-35- 
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vidual product. The prices of cattle on the Dublin market averaged 21.25s. per cwt. in 
I 935 > 23s. in 193b, and 29.5s. in 1937; and during 1938 this rise has continued. From 
33s. in January the price rose to a 38s. in June. It then fell to 31.5s. in October, the 
latest figure available; this fall is, however, a seasonal movement, the prices realivSed in 
the autumn of 1938 being the highest autumn prices since 1932. 

The prices of pigs and of butter, two other of the most important products, are subject 
to government regulation. Pigs prices were at about last years’s lev^el (^). Butter 
prices, on the other hand, were considerably higher 

Certain agricultural costs have risen. Particularly is this the case with feeding- 
stuffs. The prices of maize, maize-meal, linseed cake and meal were higher in the 
third quarter of 1938 than in the same period dn 1937. Cotton-seed cake, and certain 
other feeding stuffs were, on the other hand, cheaper. 

There has been no important change in Government agricultural policy in recent 
months. However, in November 1938 the Government agreed to a request from a 
deputy in the Dail for the appointment of a Commission to enquire into the conditions 
of Irish agriculture. 


Foreign trade regulations. 


Trade Agreement with Germany. — The Trade Agreement .signed in January 1935 
was, in November 1938 extended for a further period of twelve months beginning on 
January i, 1939. Arrangements have been made for the export to Cknnany in 1939 
of cattle, eggs, meat products, and herrings. The new agreement provides that German 
purchases in 1939 will be made on the open market: this obviates the nece.ssity for 
special price arrangements between the (.k>vemments. 

The total value exports to Germany has increased considerably since 1934; but 
tliis total still remain but a very small percentage of total Irish exports. PvXports to 
Germany in the years 1934 to 1937 valued £163,828, £493,982, £640,102; and 
£ 840,492 (:^). The total value of Irish exports in 1937 was about £ 22,000,000. 


Cereals. 


Ceral-growing in Ireland is encouraged by various measiu-es taken in accordance 
with the Agricultural Produce (Cereals) Acts, 1933-35. 

Wheat. — The wheat-grower is guaranteed a statutory minimum price and is 
assured a market for his produce. 

The statutory minimum prices are fixed two years in advance and have already 
been fixed for the crops of the 1939-40 and 1940-41 seasons. Four official grades of 
wheat based on bushel weight are e.stablished and prices for each grade are fixed for 
each month of the year. The.se statutory minimum prices are to be the same in 
1939-40 and 1940-41 as they were in the two preceding seavsons. 


(9 See page 83. 

(*) See page 83. 

( 3 ) The figure for Austria rose from £ 1,299 to £ 2,045, an insignificant amount. 
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In addition to this statutory regulation, wheat prices are regulated by agreement 
between the Irish Beet Grout's Association and the Irish Flour Millers Association. 
An agreement reached in September 1938 fixed minimum prices considerably higher 
than the statutory minimum; these prices are the same as those agreed upon last year 
except that a new fourth grade, not corresponding to an of&cial grade, is introduced 
and the price for this grade is fixed is. higher than tlie fifth grade in which wheat 
now coming into the fourth grade previously fell. 


Prices for Home-Grown Wheat for Crops of the i^sg-^o and ig4o-4i Seasons. 
(a) Statutory minimum prices. 


Prices per barrel of 20 stones. 


Grade, according to bushel weight 

September- 

November 

December 

January- 

February 

March- July 

August 

1. - Not less than 62 lb. . . . 

27s. 

27s. 6d. 

28s. 

28s. 6d. 

27s. 

2. - Less than 62 but not less 
than 59 lb 

26s. 6d. 

27s. 

27s. 

28s. 

26s. 6d. 

3. - Less than 59 but not less 
than 56 lb 

26s. 

26s. 6d. 

27s. 

27s. 6d. 

26s. 

4. - Less than 56 but not less 
than 53 lb 

24s. 

24s. 6d. 

25s. 

25s. 6d. 

24s. 


(b) Minimum prices fixed by agreement between 
the Beet Growers Association and Millers Association. 

Prices per barrel of 20 stones. 


1. - Not less than 62 lb 30s. 

2. - Less than 62 but not less than 59 lb 30s. od. 

3. - Less than 59 but not less than 56 lb 29s. 6rf. 

4. - Less than 56 but not less than 55 lb 28s. 6d. 

5. - Less than 55 but not less than 53 lb 27s. 6d. 


In order to ensure that all the wheat harvested shall be absorbed by the mills, 
the Acts provide that of the quota of wheat to be milled allotted to each registered 
miller for each season, a percentage to be fixed for each season by the Minister for 
Agriculture, shall be home-grown wheat. For the 1938-39 season this percentage 
was fixed at 35 (^); but by a Variation in Order (») made in October 1938, it was 
reduced to 30. 


(I) See the September 1938 issue of this Chronicle p. 446. 

(®) Home-grown Wheat (National Percentage for Cereal Year, 1938-39) (Variation) Order, 1938. 
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Maize, — A further provision of these Acts is that all maize meal mixture shall 
contain a certain percentage by weight of home-grown cereals. This percentage has 
been fixed from time to time by the Minister for Agriculture; since August i, 1938 
it has been 10 per cent. (*). 

This provisions was intended to ensure a ready market and reasonable prices for 
home-grown barley and oats. The main object of the Acts was, however, to encou- 
rage wheat-growing, and now that the area sown to wheat has increased from less than 
22,000 acres in 1932 to over 220,000 in each of the last three years and has become 
an important source of receipts from arable-farming, the need to grow oats and barley 
as a cash crop is smaller than it was. AJthough it has been necessary to fix only a 
low compulsory admixture percentage in order to ab.sorb the surplus of saleable barley 
and oats in recent years, the maize-mixture regulations have been detrimental to the 
interests of vStock-breeders because they have tended firstly to make the price of maize- 
meal higher than it otherwise would have been, and secondly to restrict the freedom of 
choice of feeding-stuffs. In these circumstances the MinivSter for Agriculture has an- 
nounced that in September 1939 the maize-mixing scheme will be abolished. 


Regulation of the price of bread. 

Bread prices in Ireland are regulated in accordance with the Bread [Regulation of 
Prices) Act, 1936. This Act empowers the Minister for Industry and Commerce to fix 
a standard price for flour; this is not a price to be adhered to by millers and the 
public in actual sales nor a statutory maximmn or minimum, but serves solely for the 
calculation from a schedule set up in accordance with the Act, of a minimum retail 
price for bread. In J une 1938 the standard price of flour was 48s. bd. per sack of 280 lb., 
and this gave a retail price of bread of ii y^d. per 4 lb. loaf. Since then two changes 
have been made; the first by an Order issue at the end of August which reduced the stan- 
dard price of flour to 465. per sack, and then by an Order made at the end of Octo- 
ber which further reduced it to 41s. 6<f. per sack. This latter price gives a minimum 
retail price for bread of per loaf, id, per loaf less than the June price. 


Milk. 

The regulation of the supply and price of milk is provided for by an Act passed 
in 1936. This gives the Minister for Agriculture power to set up Milk Boards, repre- 
senting producers and distributors to control the milk market in any districts desig- 
nated for this purpose. On the recommendation of a Milk Board the Minister of 
Agriculture may establish statutory minimmn wholesale prices for milk in the district 
over which the Board has control. The following prices to be paid by registered 
wholesalers were accordingly fixed by Orders issued by the MinivSter for Agriculture. 

The prices payable by registered retailers for milk bought directly from registered 
producers are 2d. per gallon higher in the Dublin District, but in the Cork District, 
where in the period October i, 1937 to April 30, 1938 they were id. per gallon higher, 
they are now the same as those payable by registered wholesalers. 


0 See the September 1938 issue of this Chronicle, p. 446. 
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In the Dublin District the unweighted average price for 1938-39 is almost id, 
per gallon higher than that for 1937-3®: in the Cork District the average is only ‘/^th 
of a penny higher (^). 


Minimum Prices to he paid to Registered Milk-Producers. 

For each gallon of milk delivered at the premises of the producer to registered-wholesalers. 




May-July 

August 

.September 

October-April 

Dublin District • 

1937-38 


. 8 y^d. 

8 yzd. 

IS. 0 y^d. 

IS. 0 y^d. 

1938-39 


, M. 

lod. 

\od. 

IS. 2 y^d. 


May -August 

September 

October 

November -March 

April 

Cork District: 

1937-38 

... 8 y^d. 

8 y^^ 

IS. 0 14^7. 

IS. 0 y.j,d. 

IS. 0 y^^d. 

1938-39 

Leinster District: 

... 8 y^d. 

11 Yi^d. 

II Yid. IS. 0 y^^d. 

May-July August -vSeptember 

October-April 

1938-39 



. M. 

\od. 

IS. 4 y^d. 


The funds required to cover the expenses of these boards are obtained by means 
of a levy on milk producers, wholesalers and retailers. In 1937 this levy made was 
by both the Cork and the Dublin Boards at the rate of y^d. per gallon. In Sep- 
tember 1938 the Dublin Board reduced its levy to y^d. per gallon; the levy imposed 
by the Cork Board remains at the old rate. 


Dairy produce. 

The Dairy Produce (Price Stabilisation) Act, 1935 provided for bounties to be paid 
on exported dairy produce, vdth the object of stabilising the prices received by the 
producer. Fmids for this purpose are provided by a levy on the sales of the products 
concerned. This system was in continous operation till the autumn and winter of 
1937 when the improvement in the external market led to a suspension of both boun- 
ties and levy. 


Note: The coming into force of the milk “special designations regulations” described in the 
September, 1938 issue of this Chronicle p. 443 has been postponed till April 1939. 

(q Assuming that the price of is. oy^d. per gallon established for April, 1939. 
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In the summer of 193S bounties and levies were introduced and the rates of 
these have since been increased. The latest changes were made by orders coming 
into effegt of September i, 1938 which made the following changes:-— 

Creamery Butter. — The bounty on creamery butter has been increased by los. 
per cwt. over the rates previously in force (^). 

An Order, coming into [force of June i, exempted from the levy fixed on 

May I, 1938 at 65. per cwt. on all sales of creamery butter established, all creamery 
butter put into cold store before September 17, 1938 (-=). 

Cheese. — The bounty remains at the rate fixed in May 1938, i.e 5 <j. per cwt. 
and the rate of levy, at 5s. per cwt. on raw cheese and 75. per cwt. on proces.sed cheese. 

In addition to these measures the Ck)verninent has since April 1938 guaranteed 
to creameries a given return on their butter sales, a return independent of the price 
obtained on the export market. An Order (3) made in December 1938 fixed the gua- 
ranteed minimum price at t;wt.; this is an increase of gs. per cwt. over the 

price previously guaranteed (4), 

Pigs and bacon. 

dhe supply and prices of bacon pigs and bacon in Ireland are regulated bv the 
Pigs Marketing Board and the Bacon Marketing Board set up under the Pigs and Ba- 
con Acts, 1935 *^ 937 - dhe Pigs Marketing Board has power to fix, and regularly fixes, 
two prices, an “ appointed ” price which is an actual price for pigs and carcavSses of pigs 
sold to factories or otherwise, and a " hypothetical " price, which is the price tlie Board 
considers “ would under normal conditions be the proper price thereof Should the 
hypothetical exceed the appointed price each licensee or registered minor curer has to 
pay the Board a levy calculated on the basis of the price difference. The money so 
received by the Board is used to make payments to licensees or minor registered curers 
when appointed prices exceed hypothetical prices. 

Both the “appointed ” prices and the hypothetical fixed during the second half of 
1938 show general decreases. Appointed prices were from 3 to Ss. per cwt., according 
to the grade, lower in November than in May; the prices fixed in the middle of De- 
December were, however, i to 2s. per cwt. higher than those fixed in November. 

“ Hypothetical ” prices were lower in November than they were in July by from 4 
to 1 15 . per cwt., according to grade, but they also were higher in December by i 
to 25 . per cwt. 


(9 Bounty on creamery butter “ delivered in Hire and on which a levy at the appropriate rate has 
been paid”, 20s. per cwt., on creamery butter “ approved within the rules relating to the marketing of 
butter made by the Minister of Agriculture in 1937 ”, and exported, 14s. per cwt on creamery butter 
‘‘not approved” and exported 115. per cwt. See the September, 1938 number of this Chronicle p. 444. 

(®) See the September, 1938 number of this Chronicle p. 444. 

(3) Creamery Butter (Minimum Prices) (No 3) Order, 1938. 

(4) See the September 1938 issue of this Chronicle p. 444. The price quoted is for lots of not 
less than 20 cwts; for smaller lots the price is 1515. per cwt. 
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The appointed prices have remained considerably below the h3^othetical prices, 
and Orders have been made fixing the levies to be paid by licensed bacon curers, during 
the first half of 1939. The levy to be paid to the Bacon Marketing Board is to be 
at the rate of 4d. per carcass used; that payable to the Pigs Marketing Board, which had 
during the 1938 been at the rate of 4d, per carcass, is in the first half of 1939 to be id. 
per carcass. 

The principal function of the Bacon Marketing Board is to control the quantity 
of bacon produced and of sales on the home-market. For this purpose the Board issues 
monthly " Production Orders " and “ Home-Sales Orders. ” The quantities established 
for the months July-September 1938 were higher than those for the corresponding months 
of 1937. The considerable increase in production quotas has been absorbed mainly 
by the home-market, the export quotas for this period established by the Minister for 
Agriculture being only slightly higher than those for the same period of 1937. 


Bacon Production, Home-Sales and Export Quotas. 
(Hundredweight) . 




Production 

Home -Sales 

Export Quotas 



1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

1937 

1938 

ist quarter . 
2nd quarter . 
3rd quarter . 
4th quarter . 


211,500 

216.000 

258.000 

252.000 

210,500 

206.000 

299.000 

266.000 

103.000 
111,900 

122.000 
131,000 i 

105.000 

116.000 

140.000 

149.000 

121,710 

119,978 

144,2x1 

145.575 

121,755 

123,049 

149,810 


Total • • • 

937.500 

981,500 

467,900 

510,000 

531.474 



Prices for bacon on the external market have in recent months been considerably 
below the home-price. The import of bacon otherwise than under licence is prohib- 
ited; an order issue in May 1938 (*) gave the Minister for Agriculture the power to 
attach very strict conditions of control to bacon import licences. 


Sugar-beet. 

The prices to be paid for sugar-beet in Ireland are fixed each year by negotiation 
between the Irish Sugar-Beet Growers Association and the Irish Sugar Company, a 
monopoly company on the Board of which are a number of Government-appointed 
directors. Failing agreement the prices are fixed by an independent arbitrator. 

The 1938 prices were fixed by arbitration, and lengthy negotiations have so far 
led to no agremment on prices for 1939. 


(9 Bacon (Regulation of Import) Order, 1938. 
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Livestock improvement. 

Cattle-hfeeding Scheme. ~ The scheme is to be continued in 1939 on the same 
basis as in 1938. The regional Committees of Agriculture give financial assistance to 
farmers and others for the purchase and maintenance of bulls of high quality and 
the services of high quality bulls are made available at greatly reduced rates. The 
Cork Country Committee of Agriculture decided in January 1939 to increase the 
premium it will pay to each applicant selected for the purchase of a “ premiiun 
bull " from £ 10 to £ 12. 

Minimum agricultural wages. 

The Agricultural Wages Board set up under the Agricultural Wages Act, 1936 
made an Order in January fixing statutory minimum rates of wages payable to agri- 
cultural workers after the end of January. No change is made in the rates fixed in 
May 1938 for adult workers ('). Junior workers between 16 and 18 years have how- 
ever now been divided into two classes and separate minimim rates fixed for each 
class. Workers under 18 but not under 17 have now to be paid a minimum of 18s. 
per week of 54 hours, to be compared with 16s. ^6d. for workers in the class, under 17 
but not under 16, in which they were previously included {=*). 
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A. Skrpieri: Principii di economia politica corporativa. P'irenze, Soc. An. G. Bar- 
bara, r938-XVII. 

There have been many books of a didactic nature in Italy concerned with the econ- 
omic and social doctrines of corporatism, some of which are of very great value. Among 
these Professor Serpieri’s new book takes an exceedingly high place. It was written 
primarily as a text book and, while being an independent treatise on general theory 
forms an introduction to a course of agricultural economics by the same author 
which, to the great satisfaction of all students of this science, is to be published shortly. 

A need is felt among economists for a carefully fonnnlated expose of tlie principles 
of corporative economics, given its rightful place m a logical system, and fitted without 
prejudice into the general trend of economic thought. This need is now filled by Ser- 
pieri’s work, which is thereto destined to have a much wider importance than that of 
an ordinary text-book. 

The author’s well-known gifts — acuteness of vision, sure intellectual judgement 
and power of synthesis, not to mention his thorough training — are all revealed in this 
volume. In addition to an ordered and lucid exposition, the book offers a large nmnber 
of original points of view, while some subjects are treated with a freshncvss of approach 
which is very effective. As an example, we may ''ite the chapter devoted to the process 


{*) See the September issue of the Chronicle p. 348. 

(*) Considerably higher minimum rates are fixed for certain specified areas. 
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of production in an exchange economy, where — avoiding the hackneyed generaliza- 
tions of many of the textbooks and treatises — a comprehensive view is taken of the 
mechanism apd interplay of forces and factors in this proceas. 

In spite of the frequent and superficial criticisms of the general theory of economic 
equilibrium, the author has, in our opinion, made a particularly felicitous and success- 
ful attempt to put this theory in its rightful place in contemporary economic thought. 

In the last chapter of the book the fundamental nature of corporatism is examined 
and the fitted in with the general theory of production and economic choice. In the 
light of this the author considers the main practical experimeUts of Fascist economic 
policy, such as the back-to-the-land movement, the wheat campaign, land settlement 
and reclamation, and autarchy. 

f riACOMO Acer BO 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generale delVlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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CROP INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Contents Attempts at private insurance. _ Report of the Committee of 1936. - 

Insurance against crop damage resulting from adverse natural conditions 
IS of quite recent origin, and until lately has been very little developed. It is 
proposed in this article to give some account of its organisation and progress in 
the United States of America (‘). ^ ^ 

Attempts at private insurance. 

Ihe first attempt at insuring crops against damage from adverse natural 
conditions was made by a private company at Minneapolis in 1899; previouslv 
Uilited were the only forms of crops coverage existing in the 

Between 1917 and 1921 certain fire insurance companies introduced three 
different types of insurances. 

The first which was offered in 1917 in the States of North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana, covered all the risks to which crops are liable with the 
except™. „( 6,., Joop,. » «' 

e amount of insurance was fixed at 7 dollars per acre under wheat flax 
rye, oats, barley and spelt. ' 

It ha.s been noted (-) that this method, by which it is a very simple matter 
determine the amount of insurance, could not be applied as it stands to 
a vvide range of crops in different parts of the country varying greatly in yields 
without either underinsuring certain risks or ov’erinsuring others. ' 

In the case of total crop failure, the company undertook to pay in full the 
amount of the insurance; in the event of partial loss, the compensation paid 
was equal to the difference between the policy value and the value of the cror, 
harvested on the area insured, this latter value being estimated at the prices 
stipulated in the policy. ^ 

f operating this form of insurance could onlv to a limited extent 

luihi their engagements, owing in part to severe droughts over large areas of the 


(Jl appeared in this «««■•/« of April 10, . 

(■>) Valgren, in the above study. 
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States concerned, in part to inadequate safeguards taken by the companies, and 

also to other causes. ^ 

The second form of insurance was introduced in 1920. This type of policy 
insured the farmer against all crop risks other than fire, hail, Vvind, tornado, fai- 
lure of seed to germinate, or want of proper care at the time of sowing, cultiv- 
ation or harvesting. 

The amount of insurance to the acre was determined according to an esti- 
mated expenditure for each separate process involved in crop production, with 
an additional allowance for seed and for rental value of the land. 

It as been pointed out (') however that this method, by which the amount 
of insurance is established on the basis of factors comparatively easy to deter- 
mine, has the defect that it does not readily lend itself to a differentiation 
between good and poor farming. 

In the event of total destruction of the insured crop, the amount of insurance 
was paid in full. In the case of partial loss, the compensation given by the 
company was as before equal to the difference between the policy value and the 
value of the crop harvested. This latter value was not however fixed in advance 
as in the first type of insurance, but on the basis of market prices at the time 
of adjustment. This form of insurance therefore gave protection to the fanner 
not only against crop damage but also against a fall in prices of the products 
insured. The consequences of a very heavy drop in prices had to be met by the 
insuring company. 

The third form of crop insurance, introduced in 1921, covered the same 
risks as the type just examined. 

The amount of insurance per acre was established according to a certain 
percentage of the average yield obtained by the policy holder during the past 
five years, such percentage being calculated in dollars on the basis of the prices 
ruling during that period. 

This method, it is said (’), has the merit of determining as accurately as pos- 
sible past results, which undoubtedly form the most reliable basis for the required 
estimate of future results. On the other hand it is by no means easy to apply; 
few farmers keep records of yields from year to year and a large proportion of 
tenant farmers have not worked the farms they occupy long enough to compute 

a reliable average yield. ■ , ^ e 

With this form of crop insurance the company undertook, m the event ot 
total loss, to pay 75 per cent, of the cost of the field operations actually carried 
out at the date of the damage. Such compensation was not however to exceed 
75 per cent, of the total insurance carried, nor the cost of replacing the whole 
or any part of the average harvest with products of similar kind and good qua- 
lity, nor finally to exceed the margin, if any, between the niarket value of the 
crop actually harvested and the amount insured. Under this last provision the 
company was enabled to take advantage of price variations of the products in 
either direction. 


(^) Valgren, op. cit. 
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In 1921 and subsequent years some companies continued to offer crop insur- 
ance, most of which however was on fruit and market garden produce; the amounts 
insured dwindled to very small proportions, 

^ A small company in Kansas undertook in 1930 field crop insurance, insuring 
the farmer against crop damage and also against price falls; it had heavy losses 
owing to a severe drop in prices. 

In short, the insurance companies failed in their attempts to organise cron 
insurance in the United States. The following were the main reasons for their 
failure, the limited area over which insurance was operated, with consequent 
limited .spread of risks; inadequate data for establishing a proper actuarial Lsis, 

and finally the attempts to insure the farmer’s income rather than the yield 
losses alone {■). 


Report of the Committee of 1936 . 

The subject of crop insurance was in consequence constantly before Con- 
gress and under consideration by the Department of Agriculture. 

nf Government of far-reaching obligations on account 

of droughts and other disasters affecting crop production seemed to point the 
way to the desirability of Government action in planning crop insurance on a 
scale that would extend the risks over areas so large that a local crop failure 
would not involve failure of the whole scheme. 

At ^e present time data are available enabling the nature of anv crop insur- 
ance and advantage may be taken of the results of previous experience G) 

In September 1936 the President of the United States appointed a Com- 
niittee under the chairmanship of the Secretary of Agriculture for the purpose 
of preparing a scheme of crop insurance. This Committee, in accordance wiri. 
the directions given by the President in a letter to the Secretary of Agriculture 
was to prepare a report and recommendations for legislation providing a plan 
for all-risk crop insurance. In preparing its report, the Committee was 
to utilise the extensive crop insurance being studied in the Department of 
Agriculture. The final recommendations for the drafting of a measure were to 
be drawn up with the advice and assistance of national farm organisation leaders. 

The President added that he considered that it would be wise for the first 
year, to hmit the application of the plan to one or two major crops. He stated 
that during the previous three and a half years the federal Government had 
helped farmers to meet emergencies of two kinds: the collapse of prices result 
mg from the huge surpluses, and the crop failures due to drought. The time 
had come to draft permanent measures for safeguarding farmers against risks 
insurance and a system of storage reserves should operate 
so that the surpluses of fat years could be carried over for use in the lean vears ”. 


ing Recommendations of the President’s Committee on Crop Insurance. U'ash- 

('*) Report and Recommendations, p. 4. 
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Such measures should contribute to the general welfare; first by safeguarding 
the farmer's income against risks whether of crop failure or of price collapse; 
by protecting consumers against shortages of food supplies and against large 
price fluctuations; and lastly by providing an even flow of farm supplies and by 
stabilising the purchasing power of farmers, and thus assisting both business and 

employment. , r 4. 

The President added that he had been impressed by the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in developing actuarially sound methods, and particularly with 
regard to a crop insurance scheme which should include payment of premiums an 
compensation in kind. This plan should make it possible to base the premium 
rates on the productivity of the individual farms as shown by records of past 
production, of which a large number are already on the registers of the local 
committees of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. By this niethoc 
any payment by farmers of one region for the risks of another region would be 

avoided {^). ... .1 u- 4- 

In the course of drafting recommendations for legislation on the subject 

the Committee not only invited the opinion and the collaboration of the national 
farm organization learders, but also consulted representatives of hail and fire 
mutual insurance companies, of share companies and of firms warehousing agri- 
cultural products. 

At the second meeting, called by the Committee for November 7, with the 
representatives of the national farm organisations, a resolution was passed recom- 
mending, inter alia, the strengthening of the programme for the maintenance o 
parity income (^), as an aid to the stabilization of supplies of farm products in the 
interest of both producers and consumers. With this object, a permanent pro- 
gramme was recommended of surplus storage and loans on farm products, witli 
voluntary crop insurance when it appears to be practicable. The resolution 
added that no programme of storage or insurance could be permanently effective 
unless accompanied by some effective regulation of production and of distribu- 
tion of farm products. 

It was noted at these meetings that the wheat-growers and their represen- 
tatives displayed a special interest in crop insurance, and pronounced in favour 
of a system of crop insurance, combined with commodity loans on the wheat in 

storage (^). . . -i j . 

The representatives of share companies and of mutual hail and fire insurance 

companies, at a meeting held on November 6, 1936, were of opinion that a national 
programme of crop insurance would prove too large an undertaking for private 
companies.but added that they would be ready to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment. It was agreed that for this purpose the companies in question would 
appoint representatives to take part in further discussion of schemes. 


(M Report and Recommendations etc. p. 28. . , o 

m “ Parity income ”, in the vocabulary of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 means an 
individual net income from agriculture the ratio of which to the other net income from non- 
agricultural sources is the same as for the period August 1909 to July 1914. 

( 3 ) Report and Recommendations etc. pp. 8 and 9. 
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As the proposed plan for crop insurance involves storage problems, the Com- 
mittee also conferred with representatives of warehousing firms who also declared 
readiness to co-operate. 

As result of these conversations with the different groups concerned, the 
Committee reached the conclusion that a crop insurance scheme should be car- 
ried out by the Government and that, in the first instance, the scheme should 
apply only to wheat. 

It was considered that payment of premiums and of compensation should 
be either in kind, or in cash equivalent. Such a plan would have the effect of 
forming wheat reserve stocks in good years and releasing them in years of crop 
failure; in this way supplies would be ensured in the event of poor harvests and 
fluctuations in supply and in prices would be reduced. 

The Committee was of opinion that any scheme of crop insurance which 
combined yield insurance and formation of commodity stocks would be outside 
the scope of private insurance. For such a scheme to succeed it would have to 
be co-ordinated with the agricultural policy as a whole, and in consequence it 
fell within the sphere of Government action. 

As we have already said private companies which had attempted any com- 
prehensive crop insurance, after repeated losses, had been obliged to abandon 
the enterprise completely. 

It was considered that the bxisiness of crop insurance should be assigned to 
the Department of Agriculture, where it could l)e co-ordinated with the other 
functions of the Department. The local administration of the scheme should 
be mainly entrusted to local authorities and committees established by the 
Department to co-operate with the Federal agencies in charge of the application 
of the Agricultural Adjustment, vSoil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Acts. 

In the Committee’s view, the amount of insurance on any one farm should be 
determined on the basis of the average yield of that farm, and farmers should 
l)e insured for a percentage of this average yield fi!xed in advance. In the event 
of the yield being less than the premiuni established, the farmer should receive 
compensation equal to the difference between tlie actual production and the 
amount of the insurance. By this plan an excessive insurance would not be 
provided for farms on which the average yields are low, nor would too limited a 
cover be insured to farms with high average yields. 

In certain cases the compensation payments might be made in wheat; or, 
if more practicable, the wheat might be sold and the proceeds handed ove^ to 
the farmer. With the approval of the Committee the farmer might l)e granted 
instead a certificate to sell as he saw fit; but in such a case the policy holder 
would have to meet warehousing expenses from the date fixed for the adjustment 
of the claim. 

The premiums might also be arranged in terms of wheat. In favourable 
circumstances, the farmer might pay the premiuni by delivering wheat to a local 
elevator authorized to receive it; the wheat might be stored there or consigned later 
to another depot. Payment of the premium in wheat would frequently be im- 
practicable however, and accordingly the farmers should have the option of 
making an equivalent cash payment. In this case, the insuring body would be 
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obliged to accept the cash payments and to buy elsewhere the equivalent 
wheat for storage. 

The Committee was further of opinion that the premium rate should be 
fixed on the basis of two factors: experience of losses occurring on the individual 
farm insured and the loss experience of the whole area. Speaking generally, 
equal importance should attach to the two factors, but allowance must be made 
for exceptions where unfairness might result from the shortness of the period 
for which data were available. 

The regional average is required for the adjustment of the premium rate, as 
the experience of the base period adopted by the Committee— the six years 1930 
to 1936— might on individual farms not be representative of local risks. In 
the studies of unitary yields it has been noted that sometimes in certain regions 
and on individual farms, disasters like hail, floods, or insect infestations occurring 
at long intervals have resulted in very high losses per acre for the six years in 
question: over a longer period, these infrequent happenings would have had 
less influence on the yield average. The Committee remarked that within limits 
local committees should have discretion to make the necessary adjustments, 
and outside these limits the power should rest with the Department of Agriculture. 
If later experience should prove that the circumstances were not exceptional 
but came under ordinary risks, the special adjustments would be abolished. 

The operation of the insurance scheme may be illustrated as follows: at the 
time of sowing, a wheat farmer could apply to the local Committee for a crop 
insurance policy; the Committee would then fix, on the basis of the previous 
records of his farm, the amount of insurance in bushels per acre sown and the 
premium to be charged, checking the acreage under tillage and the quality 
of the land sown by comparison with the land under wheat in the base 
years. 

The Committee of Enquiry recommended a plan of premium payments 
which would enable farmers in years of abundant harvests to pay the premiums 
for the next five years. This procedure would have the advantage of contribut- 
ing to the work of the ever normal granary ” system. By payment of premiums 
in wheat during years of plenty, an additional outlet for surplus wheat would be 
ensured which would tend to price stabilization. 

Actually, as already pointed out, the premiums would be payable in wheat, 
or if the policy holder paid the equivalent in cash, that cash would be employed 
for purchase of wheat. Hence, in the years when the premiums exceed the 
compensation payments, a reserve of wheat would be buHt up. This reserve 
would form stocks only in the years of surplus crops, which by definition are 
those when the premiums exceed the compensation payments, and in deficitary 
years it would be used to meet compensation claims. Thus the stocks and 
this is emphasised by the Committee — would not constitute a potential supply. 
Accumulation and release of reserves would be automatically regulated by the 
requirements of the crop insurance scheme. 

The crop insurance scheme as proposed by the Committee is not to be sub- 
stituted for other farm programmes under administration by the Department of 
Agriculture, but should on the contrary supplement these. The effect of the 
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carrying out of this scheme on the fluctuations in supply and in prices is subsi- 
diary to and not an inherent part of the scheme. 

The Government organization for crop insurance would purchase wheat 
for a total amount corresponding to the premiums paid in cash by the policy 
holders, and the purchases would be made at ruling market prices. The sale 
of the wheat acquired as premium payments would not be regulated by the insur- 
ance agency but would take place upon settlement of the losses at the time 
which seemed most advantageous to the farmer. 

The advantages of such a crop insurance programme were emphasized by 
the Committee. Although limited to wheat, it would reduce considerably the 
necessity for seed and fodder loans, drought loans and other relief credits, and 
there would be economy of the public finances in the matter of relief and 
allowances. 

These financial advantages would amply justify vState contribution towards 
administration and storage costs. There should also be remembered the eco- 
nomic and other advantages of this form of insurance not only to the farming 
class, but also to consumers and the general public (9- 

Law of 1938. 

On February 8, 1937, Senator James P. Pope of Idaho laid before the 
Senate of the United States a crop insurance bill based on the findings of 
the Committee. Provision was made for the foundation of a Federal organi- 
sation of crop insurance insuring farmers against loss in yields of wheat from 
drought, flood, insect infestation, plant diseases and other causes. This mea- 
sure was passed by the Senate of the United States at the end of March 1937 (-). 

With certain amendments, it was incorporated into the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act and passed by Congress on February 16, 1938, forming Title V of this Act. 

In the terms of the Act: 

*“ It is the purpose of this title to promote the national welfare by allevia- 
ting the economic distress caused by wheat-crop failures due to drought and 
other causes, by maintaining the purchasing power of farmers, and b}^ provid- 
ing for stable supplies of wheat for domestic consumption and the orderly flow 
thereof in interstate commerce”. 

To carry out the purposes of this title, there is hereby created as an agency 
of and within the Department of Agriculture a body corporate with the name 
“ Federal Crop Insurance Corporation ” The principal office of the Corpora- 
tion shall be located in the District of Columbia, but there may be established 
agencies or branch offices elsewhere in the United States under rules and regul- 
ations prescribed by the Board of Directors”. 

The Corporation shall have a capital stock of $ 100,000,000 subscribed 
by the United States of America payment for which shall, with the approval 


(9 Report and Recommendations, pp. 10 to 18. 

(■^) The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New York, Nov. 13, 1037. 
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of the Secretary of Agriculture, be subject to call in whole or in part by the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation.... ”. 

Any impairment of the capital stock described shall be restored only out 
of operating profits of the Corporation....''. 

“ The management of the Corporation shall be vested in a Board of Direct- 
ors subject to the general supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. The 

Board shall consist of three persons employed in the Department of Agriculture 
who shall be appointed by and hold office at the pleasure of the Secretary of 
Agriculture 

“ Vacancies in the Board so long as there shall be two members in office 
shall not impair the powers of the Board to execute the functions of the Corpor- 
ation.... ". 

“The Directors of the Corporation appointed shall receive no additional 

compensation for their services as such directors, but may be allowed actual 
necessary travelling and subsistence expenses when engaged in business of the 
Corporation outside of the District of Columbia ”. 

“ The Board shall .select, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, a manager... with such power and authority as may be conferred upon 
him by the Board....". 

For the purposes of crop insurance the Corporation has powers as follows: 

1. beginning with the wheat crop planted for harvest in 1939, it is em- 
powered to insure “ producers of wheat against loss in yields due to unavoidable 
causes, including drought, flood, hail, wind, winterkill, lightening, tornado, in- 
sect infestation, plant disease, and such other unavoidable causes as may be 
determined by the Board: Provided, however, that for the first three years of oper- 
ation under this title contracts of insurance shall not be made for periods longer 
than one year. Such insurance shall not cover losses due to neglect or malfeas- 
ance of the producer or to the failure of the producer to re.seed in areas and 
under circumstances where it is customary to reseed". 

“ Such insurance shall cover not less than 50 or more than 75 per cent., to 
be determined by the Board, of the recorded or appraised average yield of wheat 
on the insured farm for a representative base period ". The Board may prescribe 
adjustments of this average yield from considerations of equity. 

“ The Board may condition the issuance of such insurance in any county 
or area upon a minimum amount of participation in a programme of crop insur- 
ance formulated pursuant to this title ". 

2. The Corporation is empowered further “to fix adequate premiums 
for such insurance, payable either in wheat or cash equivalent, as of the due date 
thereof, on the basis of the recorded or appraised average crop loss of wheat on 
the insured farm for a representative base period". The Board may prescribe 
adjustments of the premiums from considerations of equity. 

The time or times, and the manner of the collection of the premiums are 
fixed by the Board. 

3. The Corporation is further empowered “ to pay claims for losses 
either in wheat or in cash equivalent under rules prescribed by the Board. In 
the event that any claim for indemnity under the provisions of this title is de- 
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nied by the Corporation an action on such claim may be brought against the 
Corporation ”. The competent court is the court of the district in which the 
insured farm is located without regard to the amount in dispute. Any such action 
must be brought within one year after the date of the notification to the claimant 
of the refusal of the claim. 

4. From time to time the Corporation may “ purchase, handle, store, 
insure, provide storage facilities for, and sell wheat, and pay any expenses inci- 
dental thereto. In so far as practicable, however, the Corporation shall pur- 
chase wheat only at the rate and to a total amount equal to the payment of pre- 
miums in cash by farmers, or to replace promptly wheat sold to prevent deterior- 
ation; and shall sell wheat only to the extent necessary to cover payments of 
indemnities and to prevent deterioration 

Under this title of the Act, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
appoint from time to time an advisory committee, consisting of not more than 
five members, “ experienced in agricultural pursuits ".to advise the Corporation 
with regard to giving effect to the purposes of the law. 

The sections of this title and subdivisions of sections are declared to be 
separable, and in the event of any one or more being held unconstitutional, the 
validity of other sections or parts of sections will not be affected. 


F. Arcoleo. 


THE PROPORTION OF ESTATES AND OF NATIVE HOLDINGS 
IN THE WORLD PRODUCTION OF RUBBER { ) 

World rubber production is dependent upon the output of both European 
estates and native holdings. This has not always been the case; in fact only 
since 1921 has there been any question of native rubber growing in the Nether- 
lands Indies, while it was much later again that the disastrous over-production 
of rubber was ascribed to the sudden appearance on the market of the native 
grown product. As a consequence of this overproduction, prices fell on several 
occasions and there was serious alarm among planters. 

The raw material known as rubber was, up to the beginning of the present 
century, the product of primitive exploitation of the Amazon forests; it was a 
forest and not an agricultural product. It is only since the establishment of 
plantations in Asia that it has been possible to include rubber as an agricul- 
tural product resulting from the scientific cultivation of Hevea hrasiliensis. This 
tree, indigenous in the Amazon basin, quickly became the successful rival of all 
the other rubber plants, Castilloa, Ficus, Manihot Glaziovii, etc., in which culti- 
vation trials had been made at the beginning of the century. 


{^) This article was also submitted as a report to the Vlllth Inteniational Congress of Tropical 
and Sub-tropical Agriculture at Tripoli in March 1939, the agenda of which includes the item 
“ European and Native Cultivation 
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A brief summary may be given of the history of the large rubber estates* 
In 1873 the Botmaic Gardens at Kew succeeded in obtaining from the Amazon, 
through Mr. Markham, some hundred Hevea seeds. Later the celebrated con- 
signment of 70,000 seeds, collected and transported with immense difficulty by 
Henry Wickham (who became Sir Henry Wickham in 1920), reached Kew in 
1876. From these seeds 7,000 plants were successfully grown at Kew, most 
of which were sent to Ceylon. From these plants and some others, grown from 
seeds imported later, have sprung all the vast plantations of Hevea in Asia, 
which now supply 98 per cent, of the world prodtiction of rubber, 4^*3 coming 
from Malaya, and 36.2 from the Netherlands Indies. The plants were 
introduced into Ceylon and Malaya in 1876: while the first plants, 33 in all, 
reached Java from Penang as late as 1882. 

During the first thirty or forty years of the cultivation in Asia there were 
many false starts and discouragements. This was intelligible; it was a question 
not merely of acclimatizing a new plant under conditions of climate and soil 
entirely different from those of the original habitat, but also of establishing a 
quite new agricultural technique, the “ tapping For this operation a new 
technique had to be found, since ta])ping as practised by the heringueiros 
of the Amazon caused serious injury to the trees, and such a method clearly 


could not be followed on estates where each tree represented a substantial amount 
of capital owing to the high cost of the seeds and the heavy expenses of clear- 
ing and planting the land. 

The rise in rubber prices between 1909 and 1912, the period of the first de- 
velopment of the motor-car industry, led to the formation of large companies 
for the cultivation of hevea, followed by a period of speculation in rubber and 
in land suitable for rubber-growing. For the establishment of new rubber estates 
use was made of the experience acquired: by this time it was known that hevea 
did not, as certain planters had at first supposed, need marshy soils but that 
it could be grown on nearly all soils at an altitude of not more than 2,000 feet 


or so. 

Rubber estates planted by the new companies were laid out with great reg- 
ularity, a definite spacing of the trees was observed, roads were well kept up, 
while lopping and pruning of the trees was carried out, with more zeal than 
discretion. Unfortunately, however, the disastrous method of clean weeding 
was employed, a system now abandoned on account of the losses in soil caused 
by the consequent erosion. 

Planters of heveas have from the first recognised the value of research sta- 
tions, where the problems of the cultivation and of the preparation of the pro- 
duct are studied by botanists and chemists. In illustration of the practical value 
of these investigations, the progress due to the selection of very productive trees 
and the propagation of clones coming from these trees may be cited. ,„On 
estates where selection is practised it is now possible to obtain yields double 
and even treble of those on estates consisting of non-selected trees. 

A very short time sufficed for the development of the large Huropean estates. 
The area of these in the Netherlands Indies increased from 176 hectares in 1902 
to 104,413 in 1910, to 352,717 in 1920 .and to 573,014 in 1930; it is now some 
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600,000 hectares. It may be noted that in Malaya the area of estates larger 
than 100 acres was 763,380 hectares in 1930 and 818,183 in 1936; for earlier 
dates no figures are available except for certain parts of the country. 

This expansion of hevea cultivation could not but exercise an immense 
influence on the life of the populations of the regions where rubber estates were 
established. A certain distinction should however be made in this respect be- 
tween the Netherlands Indies and Malaya. 

In Java the rubber plantations have, in most cases, been established where 
there were already other tree or bush crops, such as coffee or tea plantations 
worked by Europeans. So as to obtain the ground space required, on certain 
land tea or coffee cultivation was given up and replaced by hevea; the alter- 
native was to clear the jungle. In Sumatra, hevea cultivation spread in the 
neighbourhood of Deli, long celebrated as a centre of European tobacco-grow- 
ing. In this way, rubber soon gained an important position, without however 
forming the one and only resource of the regions where it was cultivated. 

The po.sition in Malaya is different. Statistics show that hevea occu])ies 
the leading place. Out of a total agricultural area of 5,059,965 acres, 3,288,691 
acres, or more than three fifths, were in 1937 under hevea plantation; among 
the other chief products rice, coconut, pineapple and oil palm may be mentioned. 

It is of interest to study the influence of rubber-growing on the general 
economy of a specific region. The Non-Federated State of Johore may be 
taken, the choice being made purely at random, as any of the other Federated 
or Non-Federated States would show similar conditions. 

According to travellers’ descriptions, in the first half of the XIXth century 
the Sultanate of Johore was in a state of complete desolation; according to the 
■^937 returns there are now 613,510 inhabitants (930 Europeans, 350 Eurasians, 
-267,500 Malayans, 268,300 Chinese, 72,600 Indians, 3,800 of other nationalities). 
Thus two immigrant races, the Chinese and the Indian, are very important, and 
a large proportion of these races works on the hevea plantations. The total 
number of workers employed on private undertakings amounts in fact to 
^^• 594 > more than 10 per cent, of the whole population. Precise figures are 
not available as to the proportion of this total engaged on the rubber estates 
but it would not be far from the truth to estimate it at 80 per cent. The total 
of the rubber exports amounted to 86,000,000 Straits Settlements dollars, while 
that of the total agricultural exports was 96,000,000 dollars. 

The State revenue exceeds expenditure, and there is no public debt in 
spite of the heavy expenses for education and medical services. No other cul- 
tivation, with the possible exception of that of palm-oil, would have been cap- 
able of bringing about so fundamental an improvement in the prosperity of 
vast territories. On the other hand it is certain that the replacement of natural 
by synthetic rubber would bring about the irreparable ruin of all these 
regions. 

The object of this fir.st part has been to make clear the extent to which 
the large European estates have contributed to the welfare of the Asiatic coun- 
tries, especially Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. It may be noted, in pass- 
ing, that during the first years of rubber cultivation the necessary measures 
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for preventing soil exhaustion, whether by erosion or by a too intensive work- 
ing, were rather neglected. The importance of conserving that most valuable 
capital of all, the soil, was however soon recognised by adopting measures 
against leaching and by using green manure and cover crops. 

We now pass to “ native cultivation It is convenient to make a distinc- 
tion between Malaya and the Netherlands Indies, the two countries here dealt 
with. 

The Malaya statistics distinguish the areas occupied by “ estates from 
those occupied by small holdings The estates or large plantations are 
defined as holdings of more than lOO acres, the small holdings as those less than 
100 acres. Theoretically there is no difference based on the race of the owner, 
but it is rare for a “ small holding ” to be managed by a European. On the 
other hand, ‘‘ estates ” are sometimes owned by Chinese, Malayans or Indians. 

The growth of the “ small holdings is due to the policy followed by the 
British administration, which, while encouraging the development of European 
or Asiatic capitalist plantations or estates, reserves much of the land for the 
refjuirenients of the native population. In this connection the Malay Reserva- 
tion Enactment of the Federated States of 1913 may be quoted, which empowers 
the governments of the States to select at their own discretion regions as Malayan 
reserves, upon which the alienation of lands to other nationals is prohibited. 

Ill 1934 cl special department was established at the Kuala Eumpur Central 
Rubber vStation for the inspection of “ small holdings some twenty inspectors 
are attached to this service, of whom three fourths are Malayans, the remainder 
Indians and Chinese. The first success achieved by the new service was the 
improvement in the quality of the rubber produced by the small holdings. Small 
smoke-houses of special type were prepared for sheet rubber, their construction 
was simple and their cost price such that the small holders could easily purchase 
them. The success was so great that in 1936 there was not enough rubber of 
inferior quality on the market to meet the requirements of customers who wished 
to pay lower prices. Reductions were made moreover in the prices asked by 
the central establishments for drying and smoking rubber from small holders 
who did not possess the plant required for the treatment of the sheets. Efforts 
have also been made to encourage bud-grafting, to improve soils by drainage 
and by means of cover and green manure crops, and of diffusing information 
as to methods of control of the principal plant diseases. Attempts at improving 
tapping have not so far given satisfactory results. 

The following information on the share of native cultivation in the total 
production of rubber in Malaya is taken from the statistics of 1937 • 

Area. — More than one third of the total area of rubber plantations in 
Malaya, viz., 1,278,309 acres out of 3 , 304.^57 acres, consists of “ small hold- 
ings 

ProduQtion. — More than one third of the total production of rubber, 
viz., 188,836 metric tons out of 503,494,^ comes from the small holdings. 

Native cultivation of hevea in the Netherlands Indies attracted the atten- 
tion of international trade for the first time when, about 1920, constantly increas- 
ing quantities of native rubber reached the ports of embarcation: in 1921 the 
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total exports from Sumatra and Borneo amounted to 5,998 tons; in 1922 to 
25.517 tons, in 1923 to 53 . 507 - It was considered, in view of these figures and 
as hevea trees begin to yield rubber at about 7 years of age, that the planta- 
tions from which the first large consignments of rubber came must have been 
planted about 1915. It has however been recently proved that the origin of 
native hevea planting is earlier: It was actually in 1905 that the Malay popula- 
tion of the coasts of Sumatra and Borneo, a population which had always main- 
tained numerous trade relations with Singapore, began to take an interest in 
the young hevea plantations which were then to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Singapore and the other ports of the Malay peninsula. 

It IS curious that the native rubber holdings were not formed in the same 
regions as the European estates, but in quite other parts of the Netherlands 
Indies archipelago. The beginning of the native cultivation was thus entirely 
due to the initiative of the populations of the Palembang and Djambi Residencies 
in Sumatra and of that of Borneo. The regions inhabited by these peoples con- 
tain immense virgin jungle and large rivers which are the only means of com- 
niunication with the interior; they are thinly populated. 

Between 1910 and 1914 a considerable trade in hevea seeds was reported, 
between Malaya and the districts of native cultivation in Sumatra and Borneo. 
The purchasers were Chinese and Malays who later sold plants to the cultivators. 

The “ landang " method is universally applied in the districts in question! 
this method consists in burning the forest so as to cultivate for a time a certain 
area of land which is abandoned after some years, and a new clearing under- 
taken. Rice is the principal crop; hence it seemed quite natural to associate 
the new cultivation of hevea with the old one of rice, and to plant the young 
heveas on the ricefields after the rice harvest was gathered. Another practice 
was to plant the heveas as soon as the land was cleared and a little while before 
the rice was sown. Rice was followed by another annual crop and this in its 
turn by another rice crop. By that time the heveas have reached a height 
which makes it impracticable to continue a catch crop. Thereupon cultivation 
stops, agriculture is so to speak replaced by sylviculture. 

The -spacing of the trees is much reduced, 3.50 by 3.50 metres being the 
most usual distance. This makes it possible to plant 800 trees to the hectare 
whereas on European estates there are not more than 300. In this way, hoeing 
soon becomes unnecessary, any growth of weeds is checked by the den.se shading 
and the moist atmosphere which, at the same time, keep the soil damp. 

The number of trees belonging to a single owner is considerable. As.sum- 
ing that a peasant clears in one year a bouw (0.6 ha.) of jungle, growing food 
crops on each plot for at most three years, more than a thousand trees can be 
reckoned per owner after three years. This is an average reached after taking 
account of losses due to jungle fires and sales of plots of land. On the other 
hand there are some owners who are known to possess 20,000 trees and more. 

During the first period of native cultivation, tapping was carried on by 
primitive processes which injured the trees. It was seen that these methods 
might prevent satisfactory regeneration of the bark, and methods of tapping 
have lately greatly improved as a result of the information made available by 
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the Government for the native planters. In addition the hevea trees have 
proved less susceptible to injury than was supposed at first 

Coagulation is eSected in a very primitive manner. The latex, after collec- 
tion in petrol tins, is coagulated on the spot by addirig large q^uan i les o 
alum The coagulated mass is rolled out on a plank, using a bottle as roller. 
The cakes thus obtained are dried in the sun; for transport to markets all kinds 
of vehicles are used, bamboo rafts, carts, lorries, bicycles, etc. 

Buyers who attend the inland markets buy up these cakes for resale to 
the large remilling establishments, the majority of which were in the early days 
at Singapore. There a product is turned out which, under the name of blan- 
ket ”, has acquired a great reputation on the world market. Factones of this 
type are now installed among the plantations; jn Sumatra and Borneo there 
were i6 in 1932, and in 1936 there were 45 with a total output of 53.000 metric 
tons of processed rubber, or about one third of the whole native production. 

In the last few years decided progress has been reported in the preparation 
of rubber- the water content of the native product has been considerably reduced, 
the proportion of high quality rubber (blanket and cheet) has been increased, 
while that of low quality (scraps and slabs) has decreased. 

The way in which the problem of labour in native cultivation has been solved 
is interesting. During the boom in rubber prices the tapping of the trees could 
not be done by the owner’s family alone. Neighbours whose plantations were 
not yet fully grown were called in to help, and also Javanese already in the 

country; some workers were brought over from Java specially. ‘ 

The system of payment of workers is quite original; it is called bagidua 

in Malay and is a kind of share working, where the owner and the workers divr e 
between them the proceeds of the rubber sales. This agreement was entirdy 
satisfactory both to the worker and to the employer. It is only during the 
periods of price decline in rubber that it does not answer. There are then two 
possible solutions: either the worker is dismissed and family work reinstated, 
or the share of the workers is increased, either by adopting the system of hagi 
tiga ” under which the workers receive two thirds, or that of hagi hma when 

three fifths of the price is assigned. 3 + un i-r, +1 ip mn 

Native rubber-growing h»s shown itself admirably adaptable to the con- 
sequences of crises in the rubber market. The first reaction to a price fall is 
to send away as many workers as pos.sible, and to have the work done by the 
owner’s family. If prices continue to fall, tapping ceases and 
when prices recover. The standard of life is easily adapted to the incon mgs. 
during boom periods all luxuries that can be obtained are secured: ] ewe ery 
house decorations, sewing macliines, bicycles, motor-cars, etc. When the slump 
comes, rice-growing is intensified and rubber frees are not planted. 

Rubber restriction, decided on in pursuance of the international agreement 
of Mav 7 1934, came into force on June i, of the same year. The Govern- 
ment of the Netherlands Indies, with a view to bnngmg the native growers 
into line with the restriction measures undertaken for the benefit of the wliol 
rubber industry, native and European, felt it necessary to impose an ex^rt 
duty on native rubber. It was impossible at that time to impose a restriction 
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—such as was applied to the European companies — on the individual produc- 
tion of each native owner, since the necessary information was not available as 
to the number of the planters and trees, nor particulars as to areas planted. 

Individual restriction only came into force on January i, 1937. The neces- 
sary statistics had been collected and relatively precise figures obtained, making 
it now possible to estimate the place of the native small holdings in the total 
production of rubber of the Netherlands Indies. 

On the basis of the 1936 returns, there were known to be 788,438 native 
owners of hevea plantations, possessing 582,382,725 trees out of which 140,647,781 
or about one quarter, had not yet reached their full growth. The area— a calcula- 
tion not based on topographical survey and consequently approximate— was 
about 681,187 hectares as compared with 595,777 for the total extent of the 
European estates at that time. The total area of the hevea plantations of the 
Netherlands Indies is estimated at 1,276,964 hectares, or 12,769 square kilo- 
metres, i. e. nearly half the area of Sicily. 

As was done for Malaya, a concrete case may now be taken, viz., that of 
the Residency of Djambi in Sumatra. This Residencv covers an area of 44 92 3 
square kilometres, or about the area of Switzerland. The greater proportion 
of this area is covered with virgin forest. The population is 245,272 inhabit- 
ants, including 120,386 native males. Among these are 43,189, owners of rubber 
plantations, or more than one third of tiie male population. An idea may thus 
be formed of the immense importance of the hevea cultivation for a people who 
previously knew nothing except rice cultivation or the arduous business of 
gathering jungle products, such as rotang, resins etc., and who.se lives were 
passed in regions where no success had attended trials of other crops, such as 
colfee or cotton. 

In the early stages, the native working of hevea was looked upon as a 
danger for the capitalist cultivation as, at certain moment, it flooded the world 
market and was even the most in demand. At the time of the world crisis, 
when adaptability was important, there was, so to speak, more elasticity about 
the supply than in that coming from the European estates. Further, the native- 
grown rubber caused comjilications in regard to the production restriction mea- 
sures, intended to prevent over-production and to check fall of jirices. No 
serious effects however supervened on the cultivation of the large estates- duritu' 
the world crisis this also adapted itself to the circumstances, with moreover a 
reduction of the cost price to a level w'hich makes it possible for the companies 
once more to pay dividends. 

Native and European cultivation accordingly exist side bv side in the great 
regions of production— Malaya, Netherlands Indies and Ceylon. Thanks to the 
energy and the perseverance of the managers or of the owners during crisis 
periods, both types of working have justified their existence. By means of the 
hevea, whether native-or European-grown, vast regions formerly poverty stricken 
have been transformed into regions where the native population have comfor- 
table houses and sufficient food — where, in a word, they live well. 

Humanity owes to more than one race the certainty of always having 
available sufficient quantities of rubber. It was Indians of the Amazon forests 
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who were the first to notice the strange qualities of the coagulated latex of 
certain wild trees; the Portuguese seringueiros risked their lives to penetrate 
into the “ Green Hell ” in order to tap the trees; English and American pioneers, 
were the inventors of the vulcanisation process; others carried the seeds from the 
Amazon to England, then to Ceylon and Malaya. Much too is owed to the 
British Dutch and French planters and students who, during the first period 
of the cultivation, when no one could foresee the future, persevered m the cultiva- 
tion or in the study of the hevea, and later established all the immense rubier 
estates which, by means of scientific selection, have succeeded in doubling yields. 
Lastly much is owed to the Malay peoples who, on their own initiative, estab- 
lished a new cultivation, which they have transformed in a remarkable manner, 
taking into account the economic pos.sibilities of their country. 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that the cultivation of Hevea brasihensts 
is feasible for any intelligent native population with a commercial mentality. 
Native cultivation does not necessarily mean a competition which is fatal to 
European cultivation. The two can exist side by side. 

Dr. Walter Bau,y. 
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Prom 1933 there was a slow rise in the prices of raw materials, beconung more 
rapid in July 1936 and reaching a maximum in the first quarter of 1937. The fall m 
March 1937 was as sharp, if not as large, as the rise. Subject to the busme.^ cycle in 
industry price movements for raw materials were in general downwards at the end of 
1937 and during 1938, despite temporary recoveries which did not sen.sibly alter the 
general trend. Thus world prices for raw materials were much less favourable to Ar- 
gentine exports in 193^ than in 1937* 


Principal Crops exported by Argentina. 



Year 

Output 

in metric tons 

Exports in metric 
tons for the 
corresponding 
civil year 

Wheat 

193^-37 

1937-38 

! 

3.850.000 j 

6.782.000 
5,029,500 

(a) 1,724.362 

(a) 4,023,189 

[a) [h] 2,300,000 

Maize 

I 93^>-37 

1937-38 

10,051,206 

9.134.530 

4,424,000 

8,381,690 
9.087.363 
{b) 3,000,000 

Linseed •, 

1936- 37 

1937- 38 

1.510.000 

1.935.000 
1.539.400 

1,487,926 
1,802,048 
(5) 1,300,000 

{a) Wheat and flour. 

— {b) Provisional figures. 




chronicle: Argentina 
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Further, not only were the 1938 harvests less satisfactory than those of 1937, but the 
advantage enjoyed by Argentine exports in the latter year owing to the big increase in 
world stocks and the poor harvests of wheat and maize in Canada and the United Sta- 
tes disappeared in 1938, and competition from the surplus output of these commodities 
again had to be met. 

Crop variations also had a great influence on the quantities exported; these 
were smaller by 55.8 per cent, than those of the corresponding period for 1937. 
quantities of animal products exported varied little, maize, wheat and linseed accounting 
for 8.2 million metric tons of the total fall in exports of 8.4 million metric tons. During 
the first nine months of 1938 1,649,333 metric tons of maize were exported, compared 
with 7,371,137 metric tons during the corresponding period of 1937. 

Variations in the value of foreign trade, as shown in the table below for half-yearly 
periods, have been even greater: 


Argentine Foreign Trade: 
In millions of pesos. 



- 


1936 


1937 


1938 




i 

1 

■ ! 

" 1 


. i 

! 

I 

2 (,'?) 

Exports . 


1 

723-2 

932.4 

i 1 

1,409.3 

902.1 i 

712.6 j 

553-7 

Imports . 



53«-9 

577-7 

669.1 

883.4 ; 

747-3 ' 

575-9 




+ 184.3 I -f- 

35 - 4-7 

4 740.2 1 

+ 13-7 ! 

— 34-7 ’ 

22.2 


{ a ) 5 months. 


The figures for the value of exports show an increavSe in the first half of 1936 and 
reach a maximum during the finst half of 1937 with the record figure of 1,409 million 
pesos. For the first half of 1938 the figure was only 71 2 million pesos — half the former 
amount — and it fell still further during the vSecond half of 1938. These variations 
are explained by the remarks made above about world prices and harvests. 

On the other hand, the variations in value of imports do not correspond exactly 
with those of exports. In the first place, as might be expected, the variations in the 
value of imports are smaller. 

In the second place the variations are not synchronous, imports reaching their 
maximum in the second half of 1937 while exports reached their maximum in the first 
half. In other words, the value of exports was decreasing during the second half of 
1937 while that of imports continued to increase. 

The normal seasonal increase in exports (from January to April) is not enough to 
explain this disparity. The real reason for the high import figures is that vsonie time 
must elapse before the exceptionally large profits obtained while the price of raw materials 
are high, can be realized and brought into circulation. Thus important orders for 
agricultural machinery and vehicles were placed before the fall in prices. 

There has consequently been a slight fall in the balance of trade over the two half 
years of 1938. The regulation of imports remains necessary to enable interest pay- 
ments on foreign loans to be continued. From November 9, 1938 the official selling 
rate of exchange for the pound sterling rose from 16 pesos (the rate of exchange in 
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force from December lo. 1936) to 17 pesos— a not insignificant monetary depreciation. 
The buying rate is maintained at 15 pesos per pound sterling. 

Exchange control, introduced on November 29, I 933 » continues, and the peso has 
three recognized rates, two official rates, (one for buying and one for selling) and the 
free rate. Eoreign bills for regular exports (excluding wool) must be sold to the Central 
Bank at the official buying rate. Since January 2, 1936 the Bank has been ordered 
to sell them at the official selling rate to the holders of permits supplied by the 
exchange control commission. Bills for “supplementary" exports, "freed blocked 
accounts, transport, etc, are dealt with on the free market at the free rate. Exchange 
control is very important for Argentina’s agricultural policy, as agriculture is subsidized 
from the gains made by exchange operations. 

Thus in 1937 and 1938, Argentina’s economic position was first very prosperous and 
then distinctly less satisfactory. Prospects for 1939 are favourable and crop estimates 
are very satisfactory. It might be said that having made up in i 936“37 losses suf- 
fered during the great depression, Argentina underwent a further recevssion in i937‘38; 
but learning from former experience, she has been able to stave off a serious depression 
bv means of her very effective system of regulation. 

Agricultural policy, while introducing no important iimovations of principle, has 
l)een marked by increasing Government action; restricted in 1937 and more intense in 
1938, it now affects all branches of agriculture. 


Trade policy and immigration agreements. 

Argentina conducted a very active trade policy during 1937 ^ 93 ^. and a great 

number of agreements were .signed. These agreements, the majority of which were 
based on the most-favoured -nation clause, were drawn up for a .short period and were 
easily renewable. They come under three heads. 

The first class includes a series of treaties ba.sed on the niost-favoured-nation clause 
concluded with certain European countries playing a relatively unimportant part in 
Argentina’s foreign trade. 

1. With Czecho-vSlovakia (May 21. i 937 )- appendix Czecho-Slovakia al- 

lows Argentina to import fresh grapes by means of lower tariffs, while Argentina allows 
the import of Czecho-Slovak hops. ^ 

2. With Hungary (December 24, 1937)- 

3. With Poland (August 31. 1938). An additional agreement fixes the maxi- 
mum duties for imports into Poland of Argentine potatoes and grapes during certain 
periods of the year. 

4. With Greece (November 23, 1938). An appendix to the treaty fixes the maxi- 
mum duties for imports into Greece of certain Argentine products (hams, cheeses, butter, 
skins, tannin extracts, mate, wool, etc.) and for certain Greek products (tobaccos, raisins, 
sj^onges) into Argentina. 

5. With Lithuania (November 25, i 93 ^)- 

in the second grdup come trade agreements with Argentina’s neighbour States. 

T. With Peru (February 3, 1937). Before signing an actual coimiiercial treaty, 
the modus vivendi for the relations between the two coimtries was regulated by an agree- 
ment: an annual quota of 10,000 metric tons of Argentine wheat is admitted duty 
free into Peru; Argentina has lowered the duties on non-refined petroleum from Peru 
in .such a way that each year this reduction compensates for the free allowance granted 
by Peru to Argentine wheat; in certain cajies the wheat quota may be increased. 

2. With Chili (February 18, 1938). A supplementary agreement to the trade treaty 
of June 3, 1933 adopted the most-favoured-nation clause. Further, Chili granted prefer- 
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ential treatment to imports of cattle (in particular, 60,000 head of cattle are admitted 
free each year) and of books; Argentina grants this treatment to dried vegetables, garlic, 
wood and certain mineral |rroducts from Chili. 

The third class covers commercial agreements reached with countries holding an 
important place in Agentina’s foreign trade. 

1. With Italy (March 4, 1937). A supplementary agreement to the trade treaty of 
1894 confirms the application of the most-favoured-nation clause, while a further con- 
vention deals with payments. Large quotas are fixed annually for the following Ar- 
gentine products: wheat, maize, wool, chilled and frozen meat, linseed, etc. To balance 
this Argentina agrees to pay the official rate of exchange in all pa^nnents for goods im- 
ported from Italy up to a value equal to that of purchases made by Italy from Ar- 
gentina. Trade between these two countries has been greatly increased by this agree- 
ment. 

2. With France (February 18, 1938). An additional agreement to the convention 
of August 1932 was signed which extends mOvSt-favoured-nation treatment to internal 
duties. It grants Argentina 10 pei cent, of the bran quota, 30 percent, of the quota 
for maize imported into France under the direct imports system, 30 per cent, of the 
quota for maize imported under the special system of temporary imports, and the 
whole quota of maize for starch works, 60 per cent, of the chilled mutton quota, 10 
per cent, of the frozen meat quota, 25 per cent, of the tinned meat quota and 10 
per cent, of the butter cpiota. France receives reductions in the duties on her brand- 
ies. The clauses dealing with payments give h'rance a type of exchange not less 
favourable than that granted to other countries. Bills for regular exports of Argen- 
tine products into France are allotted, after deducting a reasonable amount, in the 
following order: towards the public debt, in settlement for goods of French origin 
imported into Argentina and towards financing French undertakings in Argentina. 

3. With (Germany. The trade treaty signed in September 1934 has been renewed 
for I <>37 and 1938. Supplementary clauses arrange for the improvement of trade be- 
tween the two countries and, in particular, ]^aymcnts are facilitated. Import quotas 
for chilled meat have been substantially increa.sed. 

F'inally, immigration agreements were reached with Switzerland (July 6, 1937) 
Denmark (September 21, i<)37) and the Netherlands (April 19, T937 and September 16, 
u) 38). These agreements allow colonization by selected types of immigrant in the 
spar.sely populated districts of the country, accoimt being taken of the interests of each 
of the signatory States. Apart from these, general measures have been taken from 
December i, 1938 which aim at re.stricting immigration. 

Argentina has therefore been pursuing a very active commercial policy for the 
last two years. To coordinate the work of the different organisations concerned a 
permanent interministerial commission for economics has recently been formed [Decree 
of November 29, 1938-December 3, J938 (*)]. It consists of representatives of the Minis- 
tries of Foreign Affairs, of Finance and of Agriculture; it prepares commercial nego- 
tiations by studying the home and foreign markets; studies the effects of commercial 
treaties on the national economy, and keeps the (k>vernnient informed of commercial 
developments so as to enable it to take suitable measures. 

.As regards the cu.stoms tariff, not only are imports taxed by a 10 per cent, duty, 
but from December i, 1938 (Decree of November 7. 1938) a permit must first be obtained 
for all imports. 


(q The first date is that of the signing of the decree, the second that of its publication in 
the Boletin Oficial. 
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Cereals and linseed. 

The output and export of cereals were large during the 1936-37 season but greatly 
decreased during 1937-38. Prohibitions on exports of flour and wheat were maintained 
for only a short period. They were introduced in November 1937 but gradually with- 
drawn as crop expectations showed that there would be no shortage of home supplies 
of these goods. 

To secure more rational use, several decrees (February 14, March 10, 1938 and 
October 31, November 5, 1938) introduced a classification of flours by which these 
goods can be employed in the uses to which they are suited. The National Commis- 
sion for Grain and Elevators continued its operations and the plan for constructing 
elevators was proceeded with. From January i, 1939 (Decree October 24-November 2, 
1938) 0.02 pesos per quintal of cereals and linseed exported had to be paid into the 
account of this commission. 

In November 1938 the Wheat Regulating Committee was again instructed to main- 
tain cereals and linseed prices. The Committee was formed on November 29, 1933 > 
and is financed by the Exchange Control Commission. It maintained the prices of 
wheat and linseed till December 1936 and of maize up to January 1937 - 
in prices then made its operations unnecessary. But in 1938 the fall in prices called 
for futher intervention. A Law of October 7-October 17, i 93 « permitted the Govern- 
ment to establish minimum prices for wheat, linseed and maize, etc. or to grant subsid- 
ies to producers in support of national production. The minimum prices and sub- 
sidies, which apply only to the next crop, are fixed so that “ costs of producing ce- 
reals and linseed in the different parts of the country may be protected The ne- 
cessary funds are supplied from the difference between the rates of exchange, and if 
this is insufficient the National Bank of Argentina makes advances. By a decree 
of November 14-23, 1938 the basic price per quintal of wheat (No. 2 specific weight: 78) 
was fixed at 7 pesos, and per quintal of linseed at 13 pesos. On November 4 the 
prices of the products were respectively 6.05 and 12.62 pesos on the Buenos Aires 
Stock Exchange. 


Meat and cattle. 

During the last few years the volume of exports of chilled meat changed relatively 
little, but there was a considerable increase in output owing to the increase in home 
consumption. The Government attempted to improve the distribution of this pro- 
duct, and while the National Meat Junta continued to function, the “ Cattle and Meat 
Market" Company was formed by a decree of May 31 -June 25, 1937 - is in the 
form of a commercial company whose shareholders must be stockraisers. The shares 
are personal and may only be transferred with permission of the Company. The Com- 
pany is run by a Board of Directors who are elected from among the shareholders 
at the General Meeting. This Company and the National Meat Junta work in close 
cooperation, and the charges for services rendered by the Company must be approved 
by the Junta. 

The company sets up, buys and administers cattle and meat markets, refrigera- 
tors and warehouses; these establishments enable meat and cattle to be stored, classi- 
fied and sold under conditions favourable to consumption and conforming to hygienic 
requirements. Although the home market absorbs a continually increasing part of 
the national output, the Govermnent has also made efforts to maintain exports. To 
indemnify beef exporters for the duties that must in future be paid on importing their 
products into the United Kingdom, they receive provisionally (from January 1937) a 
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subsidy of 1.65 pesos per pound of beef. The Exchange Transactions Fund pays the 
necessary sums to the National Meat Junta, which then redistributes them. 

At the end of 1938 the drought led to an increase in supply and a decrease in 
exports of meat, so that prices fell. By a decree of December 8-13, 1938 subsidies were 
granted from December 12, 1938 to March 31, 1939 on the sale of cattle (mixed bred) 
for immediate slaughter, whether for export or home consumption. This regulation 
will remain valid until June 30, 1939 for animals coming from the Littoral Norte and 
sold directly to industrial concerns. The Junta will receive the money required to pay 
the subsidies from the Exchange Fund. 

Wool. 

An advisory Wool Committee consisting of officials and representatives of those 
interested was formed by a decree of April 26-May 24, 1938. It gives advice to the 
Ministry of Agriculture on legislative measures, helps to prepare international agree- 
ments and suggests to the Institute for Wool Research the lines of its work. To ascertain 
the quantities of stocks and to take measures required to improve the market, a decree 
of May 11-28, 1938 made it obligatory to declare periodically to the Institute for Wool 
Research the quantities of wool on the market, in warehouses and in industrial estab- 
lishments, etc. 

Milk and milk products. 

The economic importance of milk products and the fact that milk is a primary 
commodity led the Government to set up an " arbitral tribune ” to fix the prices 
of milk both for direct consumption and for manufacturing purposes (Decree of August 19 
to 25, 1937)- lack of rationalized production in the milk trade and industry had 

led to an inequitable distribution of profits. The “arbitral tribune" fixes equitable 
prices, prevents conflicts and protects the interests of consumers. The tribunal consists 
of a Chairman appointed by the Government, two representatives of production, one 
industrial representative and one trade representative. A Department for the Milk 
Industry (Decree of February ii -March 10, 1938), has also been formed, which replaces 
the regulating Junta for the milk industry and the independent Junta for supplying milk 
to the capital. Tins department is concerned with the production, industry, trade and 
transport of milk products within the country, and with exportation. Registration is 
obligatory for all persons whose work is connected directly or indirectly with the milk 
industry. The Department is assisted by an advisory council consisting of officials 
and representatives of the producers. 

To prevent margarine being sold as butter and to ensure that this product is hygien- 
ically prepared, production and trade in margarine have been regulated. (Decree of 
January J5-February 15. 1937). Margarine producers are obliged to register with 
the Department for Stockraising and they may only carry on their work if their factories 
fulfil certain hygienic conditions. Further, the composition of the products is regulated 
and they are marked in a definite manner according to quality. 

Wine. 

The wine Junta, .set up by a law' of December 24, 1934, been carrying out its 
task of ensuring that “ the national output of wine does not exceed the normal require- 
ments of the population ". Further, a law of January 29, 1937 (February 17, 1937) 
arranged for the wine Junta to acquire vineyards covering an area sufficient to reduce 
the annual output of grapes by 2,000,000 quintals. Eands bought from vine-growers 
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pass to the State and are divided up into small holdings, which are then sold to the 
families of agricultural labourers who must agree not to cultivate the vine. Selling 
prices are not high and financial assistance from the State enables purchasers to attain 
independence by means of annual payments. 

Thus the vine area is rapidly being reduced. At the time of the 1937 harvest, 
the area of vines in Argentina had already been reduced by 4,125 hectares, being then 
only 145,687 hectares. 

The same law (January 29, 1937) reinforces the marketing organization for wine 
so that gluts may be avoided. Each year before June 30, the executive fixes, at the 
suggestion of the Wine Junta, " the annual surplus of wines which should be prevented 
from coming on to the home markets to avoid exceeding their capacity of abvSorption . 
For the current year this surplus was fixed at 2,830,500 hectolitres (Decree of June 29- 
August 9, 1938). Each vine grower must hand over a certain part of his crop to the 
junta. The Junta may then either sell the wines so bought on the home market if 
required, or export them, or convert them into derivative products. The law also empow- 
ers the Junta to take all measures to improve the distribution of this product and 
to increa.se consumption (with the assistance of an auxiliary cooj>erative organization). 

In furtherance of these attempts to organize viticulture, the Government passed 
a series of new regulations in a law of August 12-29, ^ 93 ^- central Department for 
vine-growing and the wine industr}^ attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, was formed, 
which "has powers to deal with all matter relating to the wine and vine industry, 
the supervision of trade and technical inspection A national Commission for the 
wine and vine industry, consisting of officials and representatives of the vine-growers 
submits its views and proposals about measures proposed. 

The same law gives a precise definition of the various alcoholic products (wines, 
ciders, liqueurs etc.) and decides which proceSvSes are legitimate and which should 
be prohibited in the manufacture of these products. 

A system by which declarations of harvests are obligatory has been introduced to 
allow the Central Department for vine-growing to follow market developments. The 
home trade in wines is very strictly controlled, the import of foreign wines and alcoholic 
goods being permitted only if certain conditions are fulfilled. The Central Depart- 
ment of the National Chemical Laboratories comhicts analyses to ensure that the law 
is being observed; penalties are prescril)ed. 

There are also many laws regulating the production of wine alcohols and small 
wines, etc. 

There has thus been a great deal of Government intervention; that it has l)een 
effective is shown by the rise in prices since 1936- 

Fed Wine in Tank Wagons at Mendoza 
Indices (1930 -- 100) 

1934 

^935 

1936 

J937 ; • 

1938 (first nine months only) 

Potatoes. 

A decree of October i(>, 1934 empowered the Ministry of Agriculture to deal with 
difi&culties affecting the potato market. An administrative conunission, formed provi- 
sionally, to carry out this work, decided to have all transactions centralized. By this 
means prices and weights of the goods could be supervised, a classification according 
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to quality introduced and a scientific inspection of sanitary conditions maintained. 
In future (Decree of January 27, -February 17, 1937) working of the market will 
be directed by an official of the Ministry of Agriculture who will apply the regulations. 
An advisory committee consisting of representatives of producers and dealers gives 
its opinions and proposals. In case of disagreement with the official directing the 
market, the Ministry of Agriculture settles the dispute. Thus the separate organizations 
are effectively .supervised. 

Encouragement of tobacco production. 

The inadequacy of the national output and the high prices of imported tobacco 
decided the Government to extend the cultivation of this plant. No technical diffi- 
culties arise since there are parts of the country where all the conditions required for 
the successful cultivation of tobacco are found, 

A decree of February 5-12 April 1937 determined the organization and functions 
of the Department for tobacco production. The Department, which is attached to 
the Ministry of Agriculture, consists of a technical and an economic section. It regulates 
plantings and fixes the areas in which the different varieties may be cultivated. It 
prepares statistics, conducts sales re.search and improves storage and transport conditions, 
h'urther, to make supervision .stricter, a decree (May 11-28 1938) made it obligatorv 
for all persons concerned with this cultivation, trade or industry to register with the 
department for tobacco production. 

Standardization of agricultural equipment. 

A National Comnii.s.sioii for the Standardization of Ivquipment (Decrees of De- 
cember 14, 1937, October 5-31, 1938 and October 7-31, 3938) propo.ses to the Govern- 
ment, after consideration, rules for .standardizing agricultural equipment. It is assisted 
by the Institute for the Rationalization of Ivquipment, an organization for coordinating 
technico-.scientific research . 

Fruit trade. 

A decree of February i2-to March 10. 1938 regulates all matters relating to the 
quality, marks of origin, arrangement and packing of dried fruits for the home and 
export markets. A decree of Septendjer 2-7, 1938 laid down similar regulations for 
imported dried fruits to ensure equality of treatment between the native and imported 
products. 

Campaign against insects and cattle diseases. 

Much has been done in the fight again.st locusts. A research institute, working 
under the Department of Vegetal Hygiene, was set u]> ( Decree of J une 2 t , - 1 vSeptember 2 s , 
1937) and has been granted credits amounting to 10,000,000 pesos for the purcliase 
of materials and for preliminary work (Decrees of June 21, -January 13, 1938 and 
October 7-17, 1938). Prices of metal fences were kept low, so that landowners could 
buy them easily. Thus the high costs of transport and upkeep which were j^revioush' 
borne by the vState have been avoided. (Decree of October 11 -November 4. 19^7). 

The campaign against different types of tick on cattle and domestic animals has 
been made obligatory in all regions (Decree of October 7-17, 1938). Landowners must 
attend to the animals on their own farms and use the State equipment. An initial 
grant of from 4-500.000 pesos has been made and it is expected that in future 500,000 
pe.sos will be paid annually. 
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Internal settlement. 

The lands bought by the State with a view to reducing the output of wine (Law 
of November 29, 1936) were used, after being cleared of vines, to form small peasant 
properties. These “ enable the family to become attached to the soil and ensure inten- 
sive and independent production A decree of February 17-March 15, 1938 set up, 
a commission for the administration of settlement lands independent of the Depart^ 
ment of Agriculture. This commivssion divides up the lands into pieces of under 5 
hectares and fixes their value. The law determines the conditions which must be ful- 
filled to obtain one of these pieces. 


Farm credit. 

The arrangements for farm credits have been modified by several laws and decrees. 
According to a decree of April 3-6. 1937 no Person or institution granting mortgage 
loans might accept deposits unless it set up an independent section for mortgage oper- 
ations with separate capital or funds obtained from the sale of bonds. At the request 
of the National Mortgage Bank, the maximum area for settlement allotments was fixed 
{Decree of October 26-November 4, 1937) at 200 hectares, and the maximum amount 
of individual loans to colonists or purchasers at 50,000 pesos. A decree of March 26- 
29, 1938 allows the National Bank of Argentina to grant loans for the purchase of seed 
and draught animals to settlers in areas affected by the loss of the last crop. The total 
amount of such loans must not exceed 9,000,000 pesos. A decree of August 3i-Sei> 
tember 26 (modifying the law of May 15. 1933) prescribes regulations relating to credit 
oix^rations, mortgages, and the length and amount of loans. A decree of vSeptember 25, 
1938 enables .stockraisers to obtain credits on easier terms. A law of October 10-14, 
1938, supplemented by a decree of November 15-31, i 93 ^> introduces a new system 
for bonds with a mortgage guarantee. 


LIBYA 


Libya is agriculturally a region of arid climate. Compared with the total area 
the cultivated and cultivable parts are few and limited. But despite the infrequent 
rainfaU and the absence of permanent water-courses there is no absolute lack of water 
owing to underground phreatic and artesian waters. In Cyrenaica these are supple- 
mented by numerous springs, while in Kastem Jebel the rainfall is more regular and 

plentiful. 1 . . 1 

However, the only part of libya which is cultivable, and therefore colomzable. 

lies along the coast, consisting of the Jefara and the area contiguous to Jebel, in Tripo- 
litmiia. and of the plateau of the same name and of part of the Bengazi plain in Cy- 
renaica. . 

The chief crop in Tripolitania is the olive. Almonds and vines are also important. 
On the Jebel, in the Tigrinna area, the cultivation of oriental tobaccos is being under- 
taken on a large scale by means of a colonization plan settling 500 families in the Garian. 

At present cereals are the principal crop in Cyrenaica, chief among which are barley 
and, to a smaller extent, wheat. The natives generally grow these two cereals, the 
Italians on the other hand preferring olives, almonds and grapes, though they grow 
some wheat also. 
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According to the first census of Italian colonists* farms in Idbya (April 21, 1937) (^} 
which supplied data on certain agricultural aspects of this territory (^), the farms 
of Italian colonists were distributed thus: 


Classification of Farms according to Type of 7 ' entire. 




Total 

Area; 

In 



In full 

Part in concession | matt* 

Province 


concession 

Area: 

( 

a ^ 

wnership 

Area : 

and part 

in ownership ownersnip 

S h 1 Area: i S h i Area: 



hectares 


hectares 


hectares 

I-! 

hectares I hectares 

Tripoli . . 

593 

j 98,429.85 

332 

86,605.6(> 

235 

7.285.30 

•5 

4,249.91 10 288.98 

Misurata . 

30 

28,380.61 

•7 

! 27,310.52 

1 J 

250.65 


2 1,019.44 

Bengazi . . 

193 

3^.443-64 

25 

19,966.57 

J 56 j 

7 .J 45 - 36 ; 3 

5,073.00 9 258,71 

Deni a . . . 

24 

28,295.01 

1 1 

25,619.98 

i ^31 

2,675.03 

' i 

' ' ■ — 

Total . . . 

! 

840 

187,74(1. i 1 

385; 

i 

' i 59 , 5 « 2.73 

- ■■ ! 

! 

4 • 6; 

17.356.34 

18! 

9.322.91 2 1 1.567^3 


A classification by size of the same holdings gives 1 76 of 5 hectares and under, 
227 of from 5 to 20 hectares, j 59 of from 20 to 50 hectares, 133 of from 30 to 200 
hectares and 1.43 above 200 hectares. 

Of trees, dry and semi-irrigated, olives covered 23,733 hectares, almonds 3,873, 
vines 1,629, others, 332. 

'I'here was also joint production of these trees, 28,419 hectare's with olive and almond 
trees, 8,t88 hectares with olive trees and vines, 164 hectares with almond trees and 
vines, 1,311 hectares with olive trees, almond trees and vines and 2.100 liectares vitli 
other trees. 

According to the census there were 3,314 ploughs, 1,219 harrows, 971 tnahascic, 
288 cultivators, 279 sowing machines, 180 tractors, 127 mowing machines, etc. 

There were 2,097 wells, 636 cisterns and reservoirs with a total capacity of 83,217 
cubic metres, and 1,328 basins for collecting water with a total capacitv of 623,831 
cubic metres. 

Many different methods of pumping the water were used. 

The farms covered by the census were adeijuately su]iplied \N'ith dwelling house.'i, 
barns, storehouses, cattle sheds, dung hills and silos. 

The numbers of livestock were 2,046 honses, 737 asses, 1,299 mules and hinnies, 
392 dromedaries, 7,714 head of cattle, 73,202 sheep, <),i99 goats and >,707 pigs. 

Native agriculture is intensive in the suani, small irrigated gardens where the water 
is drawn from the sub-soil by wells. Dates (more than 3 million date palms with an 
outjnit of from 300,000-400,000 quintals of dates par annum) are the main crop of 
the suani. Barley, the staple food of the native, is the chief cereal crop. The ])rin- 
cipal industrial crops are tobacco and henna, olives and other fruits coming next. 


(6 (Hi .innali deW Africa Italiana, 1st year. No. August 2, 1^38. Ministiy of Italian Africa, Rome. 
The census was carried out tlirougli the offices of the General Government of labya, the Ikirean of Stu- 
dies of the Ministry of Italian Afriai, and the Central Institute of Statistics of the Kingdom of Itah . 

('') By the Decree-law of January n, 1939, No. 70, the four provinces of JJbya were annexed to the 
territory of the Kingdom of Ital^^ At the same time, Libya retains its own legal character and its llnan 
cial autonomy. On October 31, 1938 the population of Libya was 846,834, of which 76,H()4 were Italians 
and foreigners and 769,960 natives. 
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Ginanai are important in the more arid areas. Dry crops have to be used, the 
chief being olives and fruits, including grapes. 

Among self-sown plants, alfa and esparto are important both being utilized tor 


extracting cellulose. 

As regards external trade, imports (in million lire) were 398.1 in i 935 » 623.1 m 
1936 and 623.3 in i937‘- exports, 61. i, 107.7 and 122.4 . « , mi- ; 

Of the imports, 87 per cent, come from Italy and consist chiefly (177 million in 
1937) of cattle, foodstuffs and tobacco; and (6i milUon) of textile fibres and their 

products, etc. . , 

Exports go almost entirely to Italy and consist chiefly of raw hides, raw .sponges 

and wheat. 


Colonization scheme. 

By a roval decree of May 17, i 93 » (0 Libya is to be colonized by formhig small 
rural holdings. The Government is working out a plan for carrying out tins coloni- 
zation, and decides on the areas to be colonized, the number of farms in each area, and 
the type of farm best suited to the district. It will also undertake the formation of 
villages, or “rural centres”, the building and maintenance of highways, of water- 
works of telegraphic and telephonic communications, etc. Bach rural centre must have 
premises for public services and public utilities, church, school and medical dispensary. 

The Institute for the Colonization of Bibya and the National Fascist Institute 
for Social Thrift decide on the distribution of lands and the constitution of small farms 
the Libyan Government making free grants from the State territory of lands needed 
for this purpose. The two Institutes carry out the initial work of land and farm impro- 
vement in the 15 colonization districts, by erecting houses and farm buildings for the 
settlers, and works for supplying drinking water and water for irrigation, by clearing 
land and by providing the initial .supplies of livestock and equipment. 

For the five financial years i 937 - 3 « 1941-42 the Libyan Government will be 

granted an annual sum of 100 million lire to cover the expenditure arising from the 
above plan. 

In applving tliis plan 1,800 Italian families, comprising 20,000 persons. Have re- 
centlv been '.settled in Libya. The majority of the coloni.sts were chosen from small 
protirietors who.se holdings in Italy were insufficient to guarantee subsistence; or from 
metayers; and in exceptional cases from agricultural labourers on condition that they 
had already been receiving as payment a share in tlie produce of the land (comparU- 
cipazione). The families chosen averaged g members. 

The Libyan Government has equipped 3 villages and constructed 7 others to receive 
the colonists. The Tripolitaniaii coast received i ,000 families and the Cyrenaic Jebel 800. 

Investigations undertaken during the last few years have shown that these areas 
are similar in certain respects to the areas from which the colonists came. They are 

suitable for arable farming and animal husbandry. 

The land occupied by small farms is more than 53,000 hectares, and will undergo 
land and agricultural transformation over a period of from 2 to 3 years on the average, 

with a maximum of 5 years. . 

The setting up of the farms is financed entirely by the State, 30 per cent, being 
paid in monev" subsidies and 70 per cent, by credits. The loans are interest-free for 
the first five years; then interests at 2 per cent, is charged for three years. The capital 
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will only be paid off from the ninth year, in 27 annual payments, including interest and 
amortization. The colonists must also pay a sum, amounting to not more than i per 
cent, of the cost of their own farms, towards general and administrative expenses. 

Each farm is provided with a house containing three furnished rooms, with kitchen, 
shed, stable, pigsty and a well or cistern. 

There are three types of farm. Firstly irrigated farms, numbering 410, situated 
in districts with an average rainfall not exceeding 150 mm, per annum. These have 
an area of 15 hectares, 10-12 hectares being irrigated, the rest dry. The chief crops 
will be wheat, leguminous plants and industrial plants (cotton, groundnut, hemp, etc.). 
The water for the 600 irrigated hectares is supplied from 16 artesian wells. Each well will 
supply 25-30 farms with a total irrigated area of 250-300 hectares and equipped with a 
network of canals. The livestock of each farm consists of 6 head of cattle and one mule. 

Secondly there are the partly dry farms, numbering 338. They have a total area 
of 25-30 hectares, 5-6 hectares being irrigated and 20-25 dry. Here the average rain- 
fall is 250-300 mm. The land is distributed between olives (12 hectares), almonds (5 hec- 
tares), grapes and olives (3 hectares), irrigated area {5 hectares). Of the last, 1-2 
liectares are used for citrous fruits and the remainder for wheat, fodder plants, industrial 
crops, etc. livestock is the same as for the first type. 

The farms of the third type are not irrigated at all. They are situated in the regions 
with arid soils on the Tripolitanian and Cyrenaic plateaux, at an altitude varying bet- 
ween 300 and 800 metres. The lack of water for irrigation is compensated by a very 
abundant rainfall and other climatic factors. Rainfall varies between 300 mm. per 
annum near Tarhuna (Misurata) and 400 mm. in the Barce region. In the Cyrene 
area it reaches 600-700 mm. 

There are 232 new farms on the Tripolitain plateau, with an average area of 50 hec- 
tares. The land is distributed between: (a) trees: olive trees (20 hectares), almond trees 
(7 hectares), olives and vines (5 hectares) and other fruit trees (0.5 liectares): (b) seed 
crops: 15 liectares. Livestock consists of 4 head of cattle and one mule. 

The new farms on the Cyrenaic plateau, numbering 820, have an average area of 
30 hectares, and the land is distributed between: (a) trees: olive trees (7 hectares), almond 
trees (2 hectares), vines (i hectare), other fruit trees (0.5 hectares); (b) seed crops (19.5). 

This region is the part of Libya best .suited to the cultivation of cereals. 

The livestock of each of the farms of this region consists of 6 head of cattle and 
one hor.se. 

(-)n taking possession of the farm the colonist found the land cleared and ready for 
plougliing for the autumn sowdng. He was given a plough and other equipment and 
certain .stores for his per.sonal requirements. 

At first the colonists will receive a monthly wage which will decrease proportion- 
ately as the farm becomes more productive. When the farm is producing fully, the 
coloni.sts will be treated as metayers for a period of five years, the produce being shared 
with the Institute of Colonization. They will become owniers of their land wdien the 
conditions of repayment provided for by the above mentioned decree have been fulfilled. 

Reorganization of farm credit. 

Farm credit was reorganized by the Decree of May 13, 1937 (")» which distinguishes 
between credit for actual farming and credit for improvement. The first covers the 
ordinary management of farms which arc already wliolly or partly productive, and 
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in particular the handling and processing of products, the purchase of cattle, macliines 
and farm implements and advances on farm products. 

The second class of transactions relates to the permanent improvement of the 
land. The ends in view are (i) new planting and crops; (2) construction of farm 
roads; (3) preparation and improvement of land; (4) sinking of wells and establishment 
of watering-places and fencing; (5) construction and adaptation of rural buildings 
for farmers, housing livestock and equipment and storing and working up agricultural 
products; (6) construction of works for drinking and irrigation water and for draining 
and maintaining the lands; {7) application of electricity to agriculture, adaptation of 
mountain lands and reafforestation. 

Toans for purchasing land to set up and improve small rural holdings are considered 
as farm credit operations. 

The Decree of April 3, 1937 J^hould also be mentioned, which permitted parcels of 
state land of from 4 to 15 hectares to be granted to native farmers in concession for 
improvement, the land being ultimately granted freehold. The native concessionnaires 
may receive vsubsidies from the colonial (Toverninent up to 40 per cent, of the cost 
of improvements on the lands granted. 

Native owners of lands improved in accordance with the instructions given to 
native concessionnaires of domain lands may also receive these subsidies. 

A Decree of August 12, 1937 (‘) cuithorized the vSavings Bank of Libya to increase 
its resources by issuing special bonds up to 400 million lire, thus ensuring it the funds 
required to carry out this plan of agricultural colonization. 


PORTUGAL 


During the first ten months of 193H, the economic situation was much the same as 
for the correvSponding period of 1937- ^937 certain harvests, and especially the 

vintage, had been very abundant, while others, wheat, maize, rice, olive oil, had been 
only medium or poor. In consequence the position of agriculturalists was unsatis- 
factory: crop surpluvses lowered prices to a level at which the grower made very little 
profit. On the other hand there was some rise in prices due to the small cro]\s as 
indicated above, but the gross return was not enough to meet the costs of production 
and in j)articular the interest on debts. 'Taking it all round, the effects on the general 
national economy were unfavourable; thus the trade balance was weighted by the 
increase in imports and there was an exodus of foreign currency. In 1938 there was 
an abundant vintage, and the cereal harvests were more satisfactory. 

The foreign trade figures for the first ten months of 193^ only a little below those 
of the corresponding period of 1937, which was a record year, and are higher than the 
figures of the three previous years: 


Value of Foreign Trade for the First Ten Months of Years ig 34 - 38 : 
In thousands of escudos. 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Imports 

1,556,322 

1,601,825 

1,521,858 

1,772,811 

1,630,128 


Uxports 

674,306 

719,674 

802,541 

970^55^ 

907,857 
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Agricultural exports reprCvSent 60 per cent, of the total exports; vine products 
hold the first place, and forest products the second, as Portugal exports large quanti- 
ties of cork. 

Tliis improvement in trade has tneant a progressive improvement in the financial 
situation. There were budget surpluses of 180,000 contos in 1936, 211,000 in 1937 
and 200,000 in 1938. 

The price index numbers of crop products, of animal products and of the cost of 
living during the last three years were as follows; 



Price index 

Price index 

General 


of crop 

of animal 

index of cost 


product.'^ 

products 

of living 

1914 

1 00 

TOO 

TOO 

T 93 f> 

2,0 TT 

2,031 

2,022 

P )37 

2,067 

2,t68 

2, 102 

J938 

T ,907 

2, r 13 

I ,962 


All the index numbers thus fell during the first ten months of 1938; the average 
wages of farm workers, which stood at 7.30 escudos for men and 4.10 escudos for wo- 
men in T934, fell in 193*^ to 7 and 4 escudos respectively. 

Wine. 

There was large production of PortuguevSe wines, both of li(|ueur wines (Port and 
Madeira) and of ordinary red and white table wines: the vintage surpluses affected the 
interests of lioth vine-growers and of wine-dealers niifavourably. The measures |)re- 
viously taken by the (hivermnent to regulate the production, the consumption and the 
flourishing external trade in thcwse products, were not adequate, owing to the very large 
production, for protecting the market; exports of wine decreased and prices fell. Dur- 
ing the first ten months of 1937, «>xports amoimted to 2,067,723 hectolitres represent- 
ing a value of 208,193,000 escudos; for the corresponding period of 1938, the volume of 
exports was only 1,933,000 hectolitres for a value of 194,446,000 escudos. In reality 
there was no great difference between the two years, but in view of the very abundant 
vintage of 1938 the position of the vine-growers is not satisfactory, because together 
with some falling off in demand there is also an increase in unsaleable stocks; the re- 
sult has been a price decline. To meet this situation the Government has regulated 
sales, laying down that these shall be in proportion to the wine obtained from the 
vintage in each case so that all growers may have a fair share of the market. 

The main reason for the reduction in demand is to be foimd in the changes which 
have taken place on the European markets which consume Portuguese liqueur wines. 
In addition the ordinary table wines, formerly purchased by Brazil in large quantities, 
are no longer exported to that country; Brazilian buyers, who have to pay in gold, are 
not in a position to consign the required gold currency. Hence tliis type of wine has 
to be consumed in the country, and as the production is much in excess of the home 
requirements, there is a price decline. 

In view of the importance of her great wine production for the general economy of 
Portugal, and since wine is the principal export commodity, the Government’s policy 
is one of moderate limitation of production together with an endeavour to find new' 
markets. 
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Cereals. 

Wheat. — The wheat market wliich was never satisfactory was rendered worse 
by the short crop of 1938. It became necessary to imj^ort almost one-fifth of the quan- 
tity required for home consumption, which is about 5,000,000 quintals: during the first 
ten months of 1938 the imports were precisely 842,299 quintals for a value of 83,000,000 
escudos. This large importation was necessitated by the exhaustion of the stocks 
formed in 1935 and 1936, following on the harvest of 1937 which was also deficitary. 

The Government's wheat policy is to increase the area imder cultivation, not by 
rendering such increase compulsory but by fixing a remunerative scale of prices suffi- 
cient to encourage the farmer to extend his wheat-growing. With the same object 
the Government is improving the organisation of credit and is encouraging the use of 
selected seeds. All the enactments for giving effect to this policy are contained in 
the Decree No. 28,906 of August 11, 1938 together with a scale of prices in force from 
that date. 

According as the specific weight ranges from 73 to 81, prices vary between 139 
and 152 escudos for soft wheat and between 134 and 147 escudos for hard wheat. 

The levy of 12 centavos per quintal harvested has been lowered to 2 centavos. In 
addition a large credit was opened, under the terms of the Decree, at the National Bread 
Institute for the purpose of making long term loans to farmers to meet the expense.s 
of wheat-growing. 

Rice. 

Portugal has always been an importer of rice; there has however been a decline in 
these imports in proportion to an extension of rice-growing. The measures taken by 
the Government, through the Regtilating Commission for the Rice Trade which was 
set up in September 1934, were exceedingly effective. The annual average production 
of 230,000 quintals before the creation of tills Commission rose to 570,000 quintals, 
average of the last four years. Actually the first measures taken by the Commission 
were designed to encourage growers to extend the area under cultivation, with the re- 
sult that from an average of 10,000 hectares from 1931 i 934 > ^^se to 20,000 in 

1935 to 193 ^- 

The beneficial rcvsults of the Governments measures are still more clearly evident 
from the import figures. The charge on the trade balance represented by the average 
import of 330,000 quintals of rice for the period 1931 to 1934 considerably declined as 
appears from the official import figures for 1937 and for the first ten months of 193^. 
In 1937 only 37,424 quintals were imported for a value of about 4,000,000 escudos, and 
for the first ten months of 1938, only 26,595 quintals for a value of 2,500,000 escudos. 

This striking development is to be explained not only by the Govenmient’s mea- 
sures, but also by the fact that liigher profits accrue to Portuguese farmers from rice- 
growing than from the cultivation of other cereals; the very remunerative selling prices 
liave continued to rise and the present market prices vary around 3 escudos per 
kilogramme for rice of first quality and 2.80 escudos for rice of second quality. 

Olive oil. 

Since the formation of the National Oil Council at the end of 1937. the oil market 
has been brought imder a system of planned economy. This step was taken by the 
Government with the object of increasing production and controlling extraction and 
thus preventing the sale of olive oils not entirely pure. 
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With a view to checking the sale at low prices of the new oil by small growers who 
are compelled to sell to meet the costs of production, the Government has placed at 
the disposal of the Coimcil the sums required for granting credits up to a maximum of 
350 escudos for each 100 litres of oil. The loans are at 6 per cent, interest, and amor- 
tisable in six months. 

In consequence of the exceptional olive harvest of 1937, ^ 970,600 quintals, 

or almost double the average of the last five years (543,000 quintals), the prices in Octo- 
ber 1938 were lower than those of the corresponding month of 1937- 
short new crop, which according to calculations is only about 350,000 quintals, will un- 
doubtedly result in a rise in prices. 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the first quarter of 1939 (*). 


Agricola; revue... du commerce agricole & horticole. Federation nationale des 
unions professionnelles des negociants beiges en fruits, legumes, poniines de 
terre et primeurs. Bruxelles, n« 1 (1938) - mens. 40 fr. int.; 15 b. etr. [Text 
and subtitle also in Flemish]. 

Agricultor puertorriqueno. Asociacidn de agricultores de Puerto Rico. San Juan, 
V. 18 (1938) - mens. $ 2 int.; $ 3 etr.. 

Agriculture; revue mensuelle teclmique et economique [publiee par les Inge- 
nieurs agricoles]. Paris, v. 3 (1939) ~ mens. 40 fr. int.; 50 ou 60 fr. etr. 

Australian forestry; the journal of the Institute of foresters of Australia. Perth, 
V. 1 (1938) - sem. 15s. 

AuTarchia alimentare. R. Azienda monopolio banaiie. Roma, Tumminelli & C., 
V. I (1938) - mens. L. 60. 

BollETTino della Federazione fascista mutue di malattia per i lavoratori agri- 
coli. Roma, v. i (1937) ~ uiens. L. 30 int.; L. 50 ^tr. 

BULETINUL demografic al Romaniei; publicatie oficiala a Institutului central de 
statistica din Ministerul internelor. Bucure^ti, v. i (1932) - mens. Lei 120. 
[Demographic bulletin of Rumania; official publication of the Central invStitutc 
of statistics of the Ministry of the interior]. 

BulETINUL pre(;urilor. Institutul central de .statistica. Bucure^ti, v. i (i 937 ) “ 
mens. 200 lei. [Bulletin of prices. Central institute of statistics]. 

Bulletin bimensuel d ’etudes et d ’informations economiques et financieres. Ser- 
vice economique yougoslave. Belgrade, v. 2, n^ 22 (1938) ~ hit.; 

100 fr. suisses etr. [Mimeographed]. 

Bulletin de la Federation nationale des cooperatives de stockage, de vente et 
de transformation des cereales. Paris, n'> i (Juillet 193^) ~ mens. 15 fr. 


(♦) List of abbreviations: bihcbd. (biweekly); bimcns. (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
d6c. (every ten days); etr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular), 
mens, (monthly); no (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half early); s. (se- 
ries); V. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in 
the title of the rewiev. 
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Bulletin des marches reglementes de Marseille; organe d'inforniation de la Bourse 
de Marseille, v. 9 (1939) - hebd. 25 fr. int.; 35 ou 50 fr. itr. [Supplement: 

‘ ‘ Bulletin mensuel de renseignenients et statistiques .] 

Bulletin du syndicat des exportateurs fran^ais d'Indochine. Cer^ales. graines 
et produits divers... Paris, v. i (1938) “ mens. 150 fr. int.; 200 fr. 6 tr. 

Burma trade journal. Rangoon, Department of commeree and industry. (Sta- 
tistical branch), v. i (1938) " i^ens. Re. 12 

CoNjUNCTURA economiei romaiie^ti. Buletin lunar. Asocia'(;ia romaneasca pentru 
studiul conjuncturii economice. Bucvire^ti, juillet 1938 - mens. Lei 300. 
[p'orecast of economic developments in Rumania. Monthly bulletin. Rumanian 
association for the study of the foreca.st of economic developments]. 

Contemporary Manchuria. Dairen, South Manchuria railway Co. v. 2 (1938) - 
bimestr. Y. 6. 

BTaTS-XJnis. Farm credit administration. Circular A. Washington, D. C. n® 6 
(1936) - irr. 

BTATS-UnIvS. Farm credit administration. Cooperative Division. Circular C. 
Washington, nf 10 1 (193^) “ 

Fibre tessili; rassegna corporativa dei problem! delle tessili nazionali e dell Impero. 
Roma, no i (1938) - mens. L. 50 int.; L. 80 6tT. 

HoL^MARKT; Fachblatt fiir Sageindustrie, Holzhandel und Holzverarbeitung. Berlin, 
P. Parey, v. 56 (1939) — q- RM. 24 int.; RM. 42 etr. 

ItaliE. Ministero delT Africa italiana. Regia azienda monopolio banaiie. Bollet- 
tino di informazioni. Roma, n® i (193^) “ mens. 

Monthly review of business stativStics. Commonwealth bureau of census and sta- 
tistics. Canberra, v. i (i937) “ Vi^ns. 

Nord; revue Internationale des Pays du Nord. Copenhague, B. Munksgaard, v. i 
(1938) - trim. I2S. 6 d. [Title also in German and English. Text in German, 
English or P'rench]. 

Oi.iviER et les produits de Tolivier. Revue oleicole. Federation et syndicat de 
defense des produits des cooperatives oleicoles du Midi de la France. Mar- 
seille, V. I (1938) - mens. 12 fr. int.; 20 fr. etr. 

Stud; statisztikai tuddsito. Budapest, v. 6 (1938) - Feuilles quotidiennes en 
cahiers hebdoniadaires. P. 240. [Statistical information. Mimeographed]. 

Tab AC; bulletin d’ information et de documentation du Centre international du 
tabac. Rome, Federation intemationale des techniciens agronomes, v. t 
( 1938) - irr. L. 25 int.; L. 35 etr. [Supplement to the “ Teclmique agricole 
intemationale”]. 

Tobacco bulletin; a supplement to “Tobacco intelligence . London, n” i (193^) 
[Mimeographed]. 

Tobacco intelligence; published... by the Intelligence branch of the Imperial 
economic committee. London, His Majesty's Stationery office, n^ i (1938) - 
trim. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generalc dell Istituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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WORLD AGRICULTURE IN RECOVERY AND RECESSION 
(1936-37 AND 1937-38) 


Below we give a brief outline of the contents of The World Agricultural Situation 
in 1936-37 and 1937-38 just published by the Institute in English, French and Ger- 
man. In the present article the reader will naturally find only brief indications of 
the principal developments of the period under review, and for statistical and other 
details he is referred to the volume. 


I. ^ Agricultural production and the supply of agricultural products. 

The two years 1936-37 and 1937-38 have seen markeji changes in the world 
agricultural production. 

The year 1936-37 was the third in succession during which the world crops of 
the principal cereals were below the average. Stocks had to be drawn upon to 
make good the deficiency in current supplies. After the succession of good 
crops which lasted till 1933-34, and which had largely contributed to the agri- 
cultural depression of 1929-32, there began a succession of lean years. In 1933- 
1934, frosts and droughts reduced the principal cereal crops in the United States 
and in Canada and inflicted heavy damage upon stock and dairy farming in North 
America. But the losses there were compensated by good crops in other parts 
of the world. In 1934-35, the whole world was affected by the failure of the ce- 
real crops; and the cotton crops were also poor in all the principal exporting count- 
ries — the United States, India and Egypt. Animal husbandry was also affected 
by the shortage of fodder. In 1935-36, weather conditions were again unfav- 
ourable to crops throughout the world. The cotton crops, however, were good, 
especially in Egypt. In 1936-37, weather conditions were again unfavourable 
to cereals, and most other food and fodder crops also suffered; especially in the 
so-called importing ” countries of Europe, The cotton crops, however, were 
again very good, and the production of cotton in new regions continued to expand. 

The year 1937-38 marked a radical change in the situation as, in spite of 
adverse weather in some of the principal countries, it was a year of great plenty. 
This was partly due to the extension of the area sown, which, in some count- 
ries, was very considerable, and partly to high unit yield in those countries where 
weather conditions happened to be favorable. The world production of the prin- 
cipal cereals was abundant. As to cotton, both the area and the production 
of fibre in 1937-38 reached record figures. 
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As a result, while, during the preceding two or three yea” stocks of the 
principal agricultural staples had been decreasing, in 1937-38 they ^^ 8 ®“ 
to increase. This sudden change in the supply of agricultural P^^^uc s had a 
far-reaching effect upon agricultural prices and upon the world agricultural 

situation generally. 

II. — General economic background of the agricultural situation. 

The economic revival, which was so marked a feature of the world situ- 
ation in 1935-36, has since pursued a somewhat chequered course. Increasingly 
stimulated by rearmament, it developed into a typical boom during tte autumn 
and winter of 1936-37; but in the spring of 1937 a reaction set in. The reces- 
sion began in the United States and then spread over the greater part of the 
world. 

The upswing. 

The autumn of 1936 was marked by an important monetary and economic 
event, the Tripartite Agreement of September 25, 1936 between France, Great 
Britain and the United States. The three Governments announced their mtentioii 
to co-operate in the restoration of international economic relations an essential 
condition of such co-operation being the devaluation of the French franc, with 
a view to bringing it into " alignment ” with the currencies of the two other 

parties to the agreement. ^ o •. 1 j 

Belgium was the first country to adhere to the agreement. Switzerland 
and the Netherlands followed immediately. Early in October Italy devalued 
the lira Devaluations were also affected in Latvia and Czechoslovakia^ The 
devaluation brought with it a tendency towards the mitigation of tariffs and 
trade restrictions, which was one of the objects of the Tripartite Agreement. 
This mitigation was made possible by the alignment of currencies, but it was 
largely dictated (in the devaluing countries) by the need to prevent an excessive 

rise in commodity prices and in the cost of living. ■ ■ ^ 

Though in itself, devaluation could naturally exercise only a passing influence 
upon the economic situation, combined with other forces already in operation it 
gave a considerable impetus to economic expansion alike in the countnes direct- 
ly concerned and in the international field. ... 

The deflationary pressure was largely eliminated, and a certain impulse was- 
given to a rise in commodity prices, more particularly in those ^untriw which 
had lagged behind in the general progress towards recovery. The reductions 
in tariL and the removal or mitigation of trade restrictions gave some much 
needed encouragement to international trade, especially in raw materials and 

in foodstuffs. . , . i. 

All this contributed to the rise in commodity price and the rapid expan- 
sion in industrial and trading activities which distingmshes <^be last quar^r of 
1036. The rise in prices was not wholly due to thp monetary change, ^ ^ 

were other forces at work in the same sense. The world supply of the pnna- 
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pal foodstuffs in 1936-37 was short of requirements, so that a rise in their 
prices was natural enough. Moreover, the crops having failed in some of the 
industrial countries of Europe, as well as in the United States, these countries 
had to increase their imports, thus contributing to the expansion of international 
trade in agricultural products. At the same time industrial expansion, largely 
due to accelerated rearmament, made increasing demands upon raw materials 
which had to be imported in larger quantities, thus tending to swell the turnover 
of international trade. 

With the expansion of industrial activity and the rise in commodity prices, 
specially marked in the group of producers’ goods, there was a strong induce- 
ment for the manufacturing industries and for speculators to build up reserves of 
raw materials against future contingencies. This, in its turn, tended to increase 
international trade in basic commodities and to raise their prices. 

Through increased employment and higher wages, the aggregate purchasing 
capacity of the masses increased, and the inflationary tendencies inherent in 
the expansion came into operation. 

Thus, in the course of the winter of 1936-37 the economic revival developed 
into a typical boom. 

The industrial expansion, by increasing the demand for primary products, 
particularly benefited the agricultural and raw material producing countries. 
These increased their exports and obtained higher prices for their products, 
and the boom brought them large profits. 

The recession. 

In the spring of 1937 signs of a change in the situation began to appear. 
A regression set in, giving rise to widespread fears of a fresh depreSvSion. 

The rapid rise in commodity prices, backed as it was by inflationary 
influences, began to cause uneasiness in the United States, where it was feared 
that its progress would compromise the Federal Government’s programme of 
industrial recovery. 

The raising of the legal reserve requirements of the banks and the “ sterilis- 
ation ” of incoming gold which, being kept under lock and key, was not permitted 
to affect circulation, were resorted to in order to stop the inflation . Moreover, 
further deflation was achieved b}^ a substantial diminution of Federal Budget 
expenditure. 

The accentuation of deflationary tendencies in the United States after the 
raising of the legal reserve ratio of the banks and the declaration of the Federal 
Government’s decision to combat inflation brought about the liquidation of 
speculative holdings in the principal products, and thus started a reaction in 
the United States and elsewhere. 

Agricultural conditions also contributed to the reaction in prices. In 
the spring, when the prospects of the 1937 crops began to take more definite 
shape, and bountiful harvests were forecast in most parts of the world, there 
was a natural reaction in the prices of cereals and of other agricultural products. 
The reaction was particularly heavy in cotton. 
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In the United States the reaction began in April. In July prices recovered 
slightly under the influence of an expected revival of business due to exceptio- 
nally good crops and to the improved financial position of the farmers. 

This rise in wholesale prices, however, was very short-lived, and a fresh 


reaction began in August. > • 

In September, the month during which the prospects of the year s business 

in the United States generally take shape, the slackening in the booking of 
orders began to attract attention, and measures were taken with a view to 

reviving industrial activity. • 

The Federal Reserve Board reversed its deflationary policy, inauguratmg 
a series of interventions by the Federal Government which, throughout the 
autumn, winter and spring of 1937-38. sought to revive industry and trade 
by the pumping of money into circulation and the creation of work for in- 
dustries and the unemployed. These measures, however, were exceedingly 
slow in taking effect. The recession continued, though at a somewhat reduced 
rate, into the summer of 1938. 

Then, in June a spectacular improvement on the stock market took place and 
signs of a change in business conditions in the United States began to appear. 
Since the summer of 1938. industrial activity in the United States has reco- 
vered considerably, but the agricultural depression has continued. 

Though the effects of the recession in the United States were probably 
most clearly marked in Great Britain, practically all countries felt the impact 
of the American business slump to a greater or lesser extent. Even those 
countries which are making every effort in order to achieve economic independence 
from the rest of the world, have not been able completely to escape these influences. 

Like the recovery of 1934-37, the recession in the first half of 1938 was prac- 
tically world-wide, differing as between one country and another only in intensity. 

In the ‘'new” countries, dependent upon exports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials the effects of the recession have been very pronounced. The reac- 
tion in commodity prices, due to the recession and to bountiful harvests in 
1937.38, brought about a considerable deterioration in their economic and 
financial position. 

The immediate effect of these changes naturally affected the liquidity ot 
the credit position of the “ new ” countries, which was to some degree restored 
during the preceding period of revival, and encouraged a recrudescence of trade 
restrictions. 


Influence of general economic conditions upon agriculture. 

The nature of the revival in agriculture and the factors to whkh it was 
due have been discussed in some detail in The World Agricultural Situation in 
I93 ^~j6 (‘). Among the recovery factors we singled out natural conditions, 
Government intervention and industrial expansion as the most important. 


(9 The World Agricultural Situation in i935"36* Factors of Recovery in World Agriail- 

ture, pp. 21 sq. 
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The influence of the general economic revival upon agriculture was clear 
and needs little elaboration. Any complications that there were arose out of 
the nature of the industrial expansion, largely based upon two artificial factors: 
rearmament and Government intervention in favour of agriculture, which in- 
creased the purchasing capacity of the agricultural population. These were 
inflationary factors, making the revival precarious and necessitating a close watch 
over the situation; more particularly over the changes in the price-costs ratios 
in agriculture, as well as in other branches of production. 

At the time when our last survey was being written, in the spring of 1937, 
the recession had not yet started, and the immediate outlook was for the 
continuance of an inflationary boom. Since then, the recession has of course 
changed the situation, if not perhaps so radically as might appear at first 
sight. 

In considering the actual and potential effects of the present recession upon 
agriculture, and in comparing them with those of the last great depression of 
1929-32, we should always bear in mind the profound structural changes which 
have take place in agriculture since then. The depression of 1929 found agri- 
culture still on the whole organised on competitive lines, both nationally and 
internationally. In spite of certain measures of protection, moderate by present 
standards, international trade in agricultural products was still conducted on 
the basis of relative costs. Everywhere agriculture responded to outside 
influences much more readily than it does now, when in most countries it 
is subject to deliberate planning and control behind elaborate defenvSive barriers 
of tariffs, quantitative restrictions and exchange regulations. 

During the brief period of revival, Government intervention has not been 
abandoned, and agriculture entered into the present recession protected and con- 
trolled as never before. Accordingly, the various effects of the recession in 
agriculture are less clearly pronounced and less uniform than was the case in 
former depressions. 

The general economic situation affects agriculture mainly through its influence 
upon the effective demand for foodstuffs and, particularly, for raw materials of 
agricultural origin. Apart from changes in supply and from monetary factors, 
the prices of agricultural products are mostly determined by the demands of 
industry and of the mass of consumers whose incomes are derived from industry 
and trade. 

The effects of the increase in supplies, owing to the exceptionally good crops 
^ 937 * should first be taken into account. The fall in agricultural prices should 
be only partly attributed to the recession, and to the consequent decline in 
actual or anticipated demand. Indeed, the recession, except in the United 
States, had not yet brought about any marked diminution in employment or 
earnings. Accordingly, in this phase, the forces working for a reduction of 
effective demand had not yet come into operation, at least in so far as food- 
stuffs were concerned. It was rather a case of increased supply on a market 
where the demand was static, with prospects of diminution. With regard to 
raw materials of agricultural origin, and particularly cotton, the situation was 
different. A reaction in the cotton industry, resulting in a reduced demand for 
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fibre, had set in in the spring of 1937- The record American crop of 1937 thus 
came on a falling market. The situation was further aggravated, since the 
beginning of the conflict in China, by the contraction of Japanese production 


of cotton goods, and of imports of fibre. 

While the reaction in foodstuffs was mainly due to increased supplies, agri- 
cultural raw materials were sharing the fate of most other raw materials. Apart 
from the influence of supplies, which in the case of cotton was exceedingly 
important, the reaction in raw material prices was caused by declining demand, 
which, in its turn, while mainly due to the enormous contraction of industrial ac- 
tivity in the United States since the beginning of the recession, was partly ac- 
counted for by the shifts in the industries, accompanying the concentration of 
industrial resources upon rearmament and involving the shrinkage of certain bran- 
ches of production. Finally, the current demand for raw materials has to some 
extent been met, since the beginning of the recession, out of the stocks laid 
in during the boom, in anticipation of a continued rise in prices and of eventual 
inflation. During the past twelve months or so, the existence of these stocks 


tended to restrict buying. 


Ill — International economic relations. 

Changes in international trade. 

The economic revival which began in 1934 was very slow in making itself 
felt in international trade. It could hardly be otherwise in a world where eco- 
nomic self-sufiiciency in essentials was becoming a watchword. 

The political and economic situation of the world during the period under 
review favoured the progress of economic nationalism rather than a return to 
closer international co-operation. Far from improving, the international political 
situation deteriorated continually in 1936, 1937 Military and political 

factors have tended increasingly to outweigh economic considerations. 

A combination of special circumstances was thus needed to overcome the 
inertia of international exchange. The combination became operative in 1936-37- 

Among the factors which stimulated international trade, the cumulative 
effects of the recovery in industrial production and earnings, which was by then 
in its third year, should be put first. The alignment of currencies in the autumn 
of 1936 and the subsequent relaxation of trade restrictions and exchange control, 
together with the effect upon commodity prices of the increase in gold supplies, 
all favoured an extension in international trade. The trade in agricultural 
products, in particular, increased owing to the failure of crops in North America 
and elsewhere. The United States, became an importer of cereals and greatly 
increased her imports of oils and fats while European imports of foodstuffs 
were larger than usual, as the crops were poor. Thus, by the time economic 
expansion reached the boom stage, in the late autumn and winter of I936”37> 
international trade had also progressed considerably, making good much of the 
lag with which it had been following the expansion of industrial activity. In 
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1936-37 both the volume and the gold value of world's trade made great pro- 
gress, reaching nearly the 1929 record. 

As the recession spread over the world, international trade began to be 
increasingly affected. Old contracts, made during the boom, were running out, 
and the diminution of United States demand began to tell on the volume of 
trade, while its value was affected by falling prices. Outside the United States, 
the effect of large purchases of raw materials during the boom, in anticipation 
of rising prices, was that production was largely run on accumulated stocks. 
When these were exhausted, no restocking on a large scale took place, and pur- 
chases were made strictly within the limits of current needs, as is always the 
case oh a falling market. The recession thus followed its natural course and its 
effects were cumulative. The process of contraction first became evident during 
the last quarter of 1937, continuing into the summer of 1938. 

While the demand for raw materials, in spite of the exceedingly heavy con- 
sumption due to rearmament orders, has slackened considerably, the agricultural 
situation also helped to reduce international trade. Not only in the United 
States, but also in Europe, the 1937 crops were generally good, and the demand 
for imported foodstuffs diminished. Among the manufacturing industries, the 
textiles, and more particularly cotton, were less active, partly owing to the reces- 
sion, partly as a result of the diversion of labour and means of production 
to the armament industries. In the United States, and to a lesser extent in 
the United Kingdom and Japan, there has been a decline in textile output, and 
the industrial consumption of cotton has fallen. Practically over the whole 
field of international trade, in spite of intensified rearmament, all the signs have 
been pointing to further contraction. Early in 1939, it would appear that 
this contraction has been checked, owing mainly to the revival in the United 
States. 

Commercial policy during the revival and the recession. 

Commercial policy during the period under review generally followed the 
course which had been traced in the preceding few years. International eco- 
nomic relations were being reorganised to fit them into the framework of a world 
economy split into a large number of national economies planned and controlled 
independently. This involved a far-reaching transformation of the structure and 
operation of international economic intercourse. Competition was largely 
being replaced by bilateral contractual relations. Commercial policy reflected 
the struggle proceeding between economic nationalism, culminating in autarchy 
as an ideal, and international economic co-operation, involving a growing depen- 
dence of all the countries upon each other. In this struggle, as we have pointed 
out before, nationalism has so far been the winner, and in the recent evolution 
of commercial policy this was clearly reflected, in spite of certain steps toward 
freer trade which have been taken during the last two years. 

Among the steps in this direction, the further progress in the carrying-out 
of the United States trade reciprocity programme, the Tripartite Monetary Agree- 
ment and the Oslo Agreement should first be mentioned. 
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Apart from these deliberate attempts at mitigating restrictions upon inter- 
national trade, there were numerous isolated cases of reduction or abolition of 
such restrictions by autonomous national action. In these unilateral actions 
some are inclined to see evidence that the tendency towards international co-oper- 
ation is successfully asserting itself against nationalism. If, however, we exa- 
mine more closely the nature and extent of such apparent concessions to economic 
liberalism, we cannot fail to see that, however important they may be, these 
relaxations have nothing to do with the promotion of international co-operation. 

Under such conditions, any movement towards freer international trade, 
even if for a time it found some encouragement in the upswing of economic act- 
ivity, could hardly survive a recession. Once again, with the dwindling* of de- 
mand and the fall in commodity prices, there has been a return to conditions 
resembling those which, during the depression, led to an outbreak of extreme 
protectionism. 

Certain relaxations made during the boom with the object of assuring an 
adequate supply of raw materials for the armament industries, in anticipation 
of a possible shortage and of rising prices, were now abandoned. As the polit- 
ical situation had been going from bad to worse, economic nationalism was 
in the ascendant. The only notable exception was the continued negotiation of 
reciprocity agreements by the United States. The Oslo Agreement, which lapsed 
in the summer of 1938, has not been renewed. The numerous bilateral trade 
and clearing agreements signed during these last two years, furthering trade 
between the contracting parties and to that extent adding to the turnover of 
international trade, are essentially instruments of the modern contractual orga- 
nisation of international economic relations. 

Clearing agreements, however, have of late been assuming less restrictive 
forms leading to a certain redistribution of international trade, if not actually 
to an increase in its volume and value. This tendency consists in the increas- 
ing adoption of what had come to be known as payments agreements in 
substitution for clearing agreements proper. Under this system, originally adopted 
in the Anglo-German Payments Agreement in 1934, and applicable as a rule 
to trade between a country with exchange control and a country with free ex- 
change, the former is free to dispose of the balance of the sums accruing to its 
credit in the latter, on condition that a specified proportion of these sums is spent 
on purchases from the importing country. Thus a certain freedom is allowed 
to the countries with controlled exchanges as regards the choice of the mark- 
ets in which to buy. 

Being accompanied by a tendency on the part of countries with controlled 
exchanges, whose trade is often diverted by clearing agreements into unnatural 
channels, to increase their intercourse with free exchange countries, this develop- 
ment may have a certain importance. It involves the return, within a limited 
scope, to triangular trade, which in the course of the last few years has been 
by way of being ousted by bilateral trade relations. The possible effects of 
this development upon the general future of international trade should not, how- 
ever, be exaggerated, as under present conditions, it is frequently due to special 
circumstances. 
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Since the summer of 1937 there have been numerous cases of increasing 
import duties. ^ 

Apart from tariffs and direct restrictions upon imports, exchange control has 
a great influence upon international trade. Here also, the ahgnment of currencies 
and the general improvement in the economic situation before the recession 
had brought about some relaxations, and in 1936-37 international trade was 
wmewhat less handicapped in this respect. The recession, so far, cannot be said 
to have caused any general recrudescence of exchange control, though some coun- 
tries have been compelled by speciaf circumstances to tighten up their exchange 
regulations. This was particularly true of Latin America, owing to the deterio- 
ration of its trade balance. 

In conclusion it may be said that the evolution of commercial and exchange 
pohcies proceeded empirically, particular situations being met as they arose. On 
balance, as is to be expected during a recession in economic activity and prices, 
the trend has been towards restriction. However, some developments in the 
other direction which originated during the revival, such as the United States 

reciprocity policy and the substitution of payment agreements for clearings have 
continued. ’ 


Structural changes in international trade. 

In the course of the last few years the structure of international trade has 
changed profoundly. 

On the one hand there has been a further extension of bilateral trade on 
a contractual basis at the expense of competitive international trade. Bilateral- 
ism, necessarily combined with a drastic restriction of free competition in inter- 
national economic relations, is the outstanding characteristic of the new struc- 
tural evolution of international trade. 

The other aspect of the structural evolution of international trade during 
the period under review concerns the changes which have been taking place m 
the currents of trade between the different countries and continents. 

As the most important and characteristic of these developments we should 
first mention the extension and consolidation of preferential economic relations 
between certain European industrial countries and their overseas empires; second, 
the constitution of certain regional economic blocs promoted by considerations 
of political and economic solidarity. 

The two outstanding causes of the extension and consolidation of economic 
relations between European countries and their overseas empires are those of 
the British Commonwealth and of France and her possessions. 

In the total of British trade the share of the Dominions increased conti- 
nually at the expense of that of “ other countries ” , and when in 1937 the 
turnover of the United Kingdom’s trade at last showed a noticeable increase, 
the share of the Empire remained considerably above what it was in 1929 

The year 1937 was one of recovery for British trade, and the recession was 
not reflected in the turnover of the United Kingdom’s foreign trade until the 
beginning of 1938. The decline in 1938, especially in exports, has been consi- 
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derable. It is too early, however, to estimate the influence of the recession 
upon trade between the United Kingdom and the other countries of the Empire. 

The share of French colonies and possessions in the total trade of France 
increased continually until 1937- In 1937, the share of the colonies in both 
French imports and exports diminished considerably. This was due partly to 
the increase in the trade with foreign countries, largely caused by rearmament 
needs, and partly to the effect of severe failures of crops upon the volume of 
exports from French North Africa. 

The formation of regional blocs is one of the most important and charac- 
teristic developments of modern times, both economically and politically. The 
political geography of Europe was revolutionised by the Great War, and solutions 
have had to be sought for the many economic problems created by the redraw- 
ing of the political map. The position was particularly difficult in Central 
and Eastern Europe, where a vast network of new frontiers now cut across regions 
which in the past had for centuries been parts of the same economic body. 
Numerous .schemes have been put forward and tried with a view to mitigating 
the situation, which in some cases proved practically unbearable. The economic 
depression, which was itself partly due to the dislocations produced by the War 
and the peace treaties in European economy, gave a powerful impetus to the 
movement towards regional economic agreements. The development in this 
direction was further stimulated by the rapid extension of national planning 
which was accompanied by an accentuation of the trend towards economic 
autarchy. The economic basis of the political and military power of the leading 
European countries had to be extended by regional understandings with neigh- 
bouring countries whose economic resources were complementary to their own. 
For the lasting success of such regional understandings it was essential that, 
apart from all considerations of political solidarity, the countries concerned should 
be able to supplement each other's deficiencies. The developments of these 
last few years have amply demonstrated the truth of this statement, and it is 
along these lines that the reorganisation of economic relations in Europe is now 
mainly proceding. 

Regional economic understandings have been embodied in formal agree- 
ments, bilateral or multilateral; or have been niore or less implicit in schemes 
of political alliance or co-operation. To the latter type, based on political 
solidarity, belonged the economic co-operation since the depression between 
the members of the Little Entente — Czechoslovakia, Romania and Yugoslavia. 
This attempt at supplementing political with economic bonds failed, however, 
to solve the fundamental economic problem of the Little Entente — to dispose 
under favourable conditions of Romania's and Yugoslavia’s large surplus of 
agricultural products. Economically, they could not help eventually being drawn 
into the orbits of other countries whose pull was stronger. 

Somewhat similar was the case of the so-called Oslo group in Northern 
Europe, consisting of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, the Netherlands and 
the Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union. All these countries have important 
political interests in common, and this inclines them to economic co-operatibn, 
which was attempted in the Oslo Agreement of 1937. The agreement was, on 
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the whole, unsuccessful and was allowed to lapse. Owing to the essential eco- 
nomic likeness of the signatories, their trade with each other is exceedingly 
limited and they are vitally dependent for both supplies and outlets upon their 
economic relations with countries outside the Agreement. 

While some of the schemes of regional economic co-operation failed, because 
the countries concerned did not possess the requisite characteristics for such 
co-operation, a far-reaching process of economic reorientation has been going 
on in Central and South-Eastern Europe during the last few years. Two cen- 
tres of economic gravitation have increasingly asserted themselves since the de- 
pression in this part of Europe, whose economy was profoundly dislocated by the 
territorial changes following the Great War. One of these two centres, whose 
power of attraction is particularly great and is supported by a long-standing 
tradition of commercial leadership in this region, is Germany. Her own econo- 
mic requirements, as well as those of the agricultural and raw material exporting 
countries to the south-east of her, made the development of co-operation be- 
tween them practically a necessity. 

Under such conditions it was natural that the expansion and consolidation 
of Germany’s economic relations in Central and South-Eastern Europe, should 
have begun as soon as that country, after 1925, recovered the control of her 
commercial policy. They were intensified after the depression, first by a system 
of bilateral trade agreements, and later by clearing arrangements. 

The other centre of gravitation is Italy. Her influence has been spreading 
of late over the south-eastern countries of Europe, in the Balkans and the 
Near East. Although in consequence of Sanctions, trade relations with Italy 
suffered a setback in 1935 and 1936, particularly in the Balkans and the Levan- 
tine markets, in 1937 there was a certain recovery. Italy’s position in the south, 
as a country with very considerable manufacturing industries in need both of 
raw materials and of markets, is much like that of Germany in the centre of 
Europe; the gravitational forces in operation in the two cases are essentially 
similar. 

One of the most important developments in world trade during the last 
few years has been the change in its distribution between the different continents. 
This is due to numerous causes, the most important of which, in the long run, 
has been the course of economic development in different parts of the world. 
The aggravation of restrictions upon trade and of exchange control have also 
diverted international commerce into new channels. 

The outstanding feature of the change in the inter-continental distribution 
of world trade since the depression has been the decline of the share of the two 
most industrially developed continents — Europe and North America — in the 
total turnover of commerce. Between 1929 and 1936 this decline was clearly 
marked. The accelerated rate of economic revival in 1936-37, culminating in 
the boom, had the effect of increasing the shares of both Europe and North Ame- 
rica in world imports: a natural consequence of industrial expansion involving 
larger imports of primary products. This break in the downward trend of the 
share of these continents in world commerce, however, was entirely accounted 
for by the industrial boom, and it is not likely to bring about a reversal of trend. 
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It is very difficult, however, to draw any definite conclusions from any changes 
that may have taken place in the intercontinental distribution of trade during 
the period under review. Political conditions during the last two years have 
been so unsettled that trade currents were bound to be diverted from their normal 
channels. Thus, the present situation in the Far East obviously affects the trade 
of Asia, and by altering Asia’s share in the total trade of the world unavoidably 
affects the shares of other continents as well. The effects of the protracted 
conflict in China are naturally cumulative, and in 1938 they were more pro- 
nounced than in the second half of 1937, immediately after the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

In dealing with the intercontinental distribution of trade, we must there- 
fore distinguish between the undercurrents of real change due to economic causes 
of a permanent character, and surface waves which — although sometimes violent — 
do not reach deep enough to alter the main tendency. 

World trade in agricultural products. 

The depression of 1929-32 brought a great decrease in international trade 
in agricultural products. The world’s net exports of wheat, for example, 
during the years 1933-34 to 1935-36 averaged barely two-thirds of the 1926-27 
to 1930-31 average. 

In 1936-37 wheat exports showed a marked increase, due to the influence of 
short crops in both the European importing countries and in the United States, 
this latter country, instead of exporting wheat, having been for three years run- 
ning a large importer of that cereal. In 1937-38, with the United States having 
again a large exportable surplus, and the European crops being good, world 
wheat trade dropped again roughly to the low average of the three years preced- 
ing 1936-37. Among European importing countries, in 1936-37 and 1937-38, 
Germany occupied an outstanding position, her wheat imports having increased 
enormously as compared with the previous years. 

The turnover of trade in maize increased considerably in 1937, the increase 
being due partly to larger production in Argentina, South Africa and Yugoslavia, 
partly to a great increase in the imports of the United States, where the crop 
was very poor, and an enormous increase of German imports. In 1938, Argen- 
tina’s export surplus was under one-third of that of 1937, but the United States 
had a large surplus which, combined with those of Yugoslavia, Hungary and 
South Africa, partly made good the deficiency. Germany's imports continued 
to increase in 1938, thus helping to maintain the demand, but on the whole 
the world maize trade diminished compared with 1937. 

Of other products, agricultural raw materials call for special mention. The 
cotton trade suffered from the recession in the United States and the conflict 
in the Far East, and the increased surplus of fibre came on a contracting market, 
with the result that, in 1936-37 and 1937-38, trade was slack and prices were 
depressed. The country which was most affected was India, whose cotton exports 
to Japan have greatly diminished since the beginning of the war in China. The 
United States share in the world's cotton exports increased considerably in 1937- 
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1938, mainly owing to the diminution of the exports of the two other principal 
exporters — India and Egypt. 

Another product much affected by the industrial situation in the United 
States—especially by the revival and the subsequent recession-~-was rubber. 
To meet the growing demand in 1936-37, the International Rubber Committee, 
established in 1934 for the control of the world rubber market, raised the export 
quotas from 60 to 90 per cent, of the basic figures in 1937; but since the reces- 
sion in the United States it had to make several successive reductions, and for 
the third quarter of 1938 the quotas were fixed at a low record of 45 per cent., 
in order to check the headlong decline in prices. 


IV. — Agricultural prices and incomes. 

Trend of agricultural prices. 

In the table on the following page a comprehensive picture is given of 
the evolution of gold prices of the leading agricultural products during the 
more advanced phase of the recovery, the boom and the recession. 

The effects upon agriculture of the revival and the subsequent reces.sion 
are clearly seen from this table: in particular the change in the position 
of countries dependent upon their agricultural exports, in face of so rapid a 
reversal in the price situation. If the evolution in price relations since the 
rece.ssion is borne in mind, the seriousness of the situation becomes even 
clearer. Mainly owing to abundant production, the decline in agricultural 
prices since the recession was more pronounced than that in the prices of 
manufactured goods and of services, so that the terms of trade turned heavily 
against the agricultural exporter. 

The country where the change was particularly marked, was the United 
States. The change from the situation in 1936-37, culminating in the boom, 
to that of 1937-38, after the recession and the complete reversal of the agri- 
cultural balance, was reflected in the passing of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, which has for its object the solution of the same problems of 
over-production and of the “ farmer's dollar ” as the original A. A. A. of 1933. 
These problems had for a time, owing largely to natural conditions, lost much 
of their urgency; now they again came to the fore. 

Most Latin American countries were suddenly faced with a deterioration 
of their trade balances, and had recourse to stricter control of imports and 
exchange dealings. 

For the agricultural exporting countries of Europe, the position was some- 
what eased by the continuous development of their contractual trade relations, 
and some of them, in spite of the general recession, closed the agricultural year 
^ 937 * 3 ^ with a balance on the right side. 

The operation of the various schemes of international regulation of the 
market of certain commodities, also reflected the change from revival to re- 
cession. This was the case particularly with rubber, the export quotas having 
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been halved during 1937-38, to meet the fall in United States demand. The 
international, control of the wheat market had been in abeyance for over two 
years, but in 1937-38 a movement was set on foot for its revival. The In- 
ternational Sugar Agreement signed in London in May 1937, just at the beginn- 
ing of the recession, was apparently effective in improving the conditions of 
the world sugar market in 1937, but in 1938 prices collapsed again, and by 
the close of the agricultural year 1937-38. export quotas were reduced consid- 
erably. 


Prices oj Agricultural Products, 



(Gold : 

francs per 

quintal.) 





1935 

2nd half 

ist half 

1936 

2nd half 

X 937 

iBt half 

2nd half 

X938 
xst half 

Wheat: 

l^ndon, Manitoba No i. 
Chicago, Hard Winter, No. 2 
Buenos Aires, B arietta . . 
Berlin, Home-grown . . 

Paris, Home-grown .... 
Milan, Home-grown . . 

11*34 
12 '53 
8.31 

24.76 

17.06 

26.61 

11.00 

11.88 

10.33 

25.86 

19*34 

28.57 

14.05 

13*71 

11.40 

25.11 

23*68 

24.85 

17.06 

15.22 

12.81 

25.68 

21.15 

20.15 

18.28 

12.41 

14*35 

25*07 

19.23 

22.22 

16.93 

10.38 

11*35 

25.62 

17.81 

22.49 

Rye: 

Minneapolis, No. 2 . . . • 
Warsaw, home-grown. . . 

5 * 7 b 

7.26 

6.45 

7*99 

10.61 

9-73 

13.11 

14.31 

9.22 

13*99 

7*85 

12.50 

Barley: 

Minneapolis, fodder No. 2. 
Antwerp, Danubian . . 

5*53 

7*45 

5*04 

7.82 

10.97 

10.04 

10.81 

11*74 

7.76 

11.22 

7*64 

II. 10 

Oats: 

Chicago, White No. 2 . . 

Buenos Aires, White No. 2. 

6.92 

6.26 

6.56 

6*43 

9*67 

6,04 

11.13 

6.55 

738 

6.28 

6.79 

6.63 

Maize: 

lyondon, La Plata Yellow. 
Chicago, Yellow No. 3 . . 

5*47 

9.16 

5*92 

7.48 

7.71 

12.88 

8.73 

14.62 

9.63 

10.16 

9.59 

7.01 

Beef, Argentine chilled, Lon- 
don 

80.85 

77.10 

82.78 

84.10 

92.08 

91.07 

Mutton, Argentine chilled, 
London 

54-89 

63*05 

60.74 

60.91 

62.50 

61.48 

Bacon, Danish, London . . 

131.06 

138.01 

142.87 

133*83 

146.47 

150.78 

Butter, Danish, London . . . 

179*59 

173*94 

183.25 

172.24 

206.46 

189*74 

Sugar: 

960, London 

Raw 880, Prague .... 

6.96 

6.80 

7.28 

7*13 

6.90 

5*73 

9*43 

7*73 

9.57 

8.21 

7*91 

7*04 

Cotton: 

Middling, Liverpool. . . . 
Broach, Liverpool .... 
Sakellaridis, Liverpool 

91.10 

78*37 

122.24 

90.40 

73.81 

128.56 

97.01 

77.40 

149.91 

102.14 

81.64 

151.69 

74.84 

61.91 

122.04 

68.22 

55*02 

112.62 

Rubber, plant, sheet, New 
York 

84.27 

10551 

117.42 

147.84 

115*43 

89.19 

Wool, fine crossbred, London . 

317*49 

366.52 

380.20 

446.88 

395*92 

303*45 
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In the principal importing countries the measures of control were not 
generally abandoned during the revival, so that the recession did not involve, 
as a rule, any drastic revision of policy. The behaviour of wheat prices in 
Germany and, to a lesser extent, in France and in Italy deserves, however, 
special attention. Germany stands out as the country in which the economic 
system is most thoroughly controlled. The German market for agricultural 
products is virtually isolated, and the price system is as nearly autonomous 
as possible. The prices of certain basic farm products, including wheat, are 
fixed according to regions. The outstanding characteristic of the evolution of 
wheat prices in Germany— and wheat may be taken as typical in this respect— 
is their extraordinary stability throughout a period of wide variations on the 
world market. The changes that took place were slight, and often in a sense 
contrary to the changes in world prices. 

In France wheat prices in 1935 were still much above the world level, 
though the margin had narrowed down. They rose at the end of 1935, and 
in I93^» but after the devaluation in September 193^* the trend of gold prices 
diverged sharply from that of nominal prices, and while the latter increased 
rapidly, the former declined, because the rise in internal prices failed to keep 
pace with the specific depreciation of the currency. 

The movement of wheat prices in Italy was also influenced by the re- 
organisation of marketing through the ammassi which took place in the summer 
of 1936, and by the alignment of the lira in October of that year. While 
nominal prices have been rising slowly, but continually, since the autumn of 
^935» prices dropped sharply at the end of 193^* Since then, owing to 
the strict control of the rate of exchange of the currency, they have varied 
within relatively narrow limits. 

The examination of the movement of gold prices of the principal agricultural 
products also reveals the extent to which certain countries, by means of an 
active market and prices policy, have succeeded in making their price systems 
independent of outside influences. 

The few deviations from the general trend in the exporting countries, of 
which the rise in the prices of oats in Argentina in 193^ is an example, are 
generally due to short crops or other local causes. In the case of some partic- 
ular commodities, the market in which is subject to effective control, prices 
may also have deviated from the general trend; but these cases are excep- 
tions which confirm the rule. The trend of agricultural prices on the world 
market was unmistakable. 

The cases in which the course of gold prices diverged from that in national 
paper money were practically confined to the countries in which there has been 
a devaluation in 1936; and even in these— with the exception of P'rance, where 
the franc continued to depreciate, after a sharp fall following the devaluation- 
gold and nominal prices generally moved on parallel lines. In some South- 
Ametican countries there have been momentary deviations due to variations 
in the trade balance, but, as a rule, they have been more or less promptly 
corrected by tightening up the control over trade and exchanges. With the 
rates of exchange relatively stable since the sudden dislocations produced in 
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the autumn of 1936 by the sequence of devaluations, gold prices during the 
years 1936-37 and 1937-38 could be considered sufficiently representative of 
the general price trend of the world market to dispense us from the necessity 
of making a detailed examination of the movements of prices in national curr- 
encies, which would be bound to reproduce very much the same picture. 
Accordingly, we shall merely give a table of quarterly index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of agricultural products in those countries for which such indices 
are available. 


Quarterly General Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products. 
(First quarter of 1929 = 100.) 



1936 


1937 


1938 

Countries 

3rd 

4th 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

ist 

2nd 


Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Germany (wholesale pri- 
ces) 

79-5 

77.8 

77.8 

78.3 

79-5 

78.7 

79.1 

79-5 

England and Wales . . . 

87-5 

89.6 

92.4 

95-8 

95-1 

94-4 

93-5 

91-7 

Argentina 

86.8 

87-5 

95-0 

100.5 

102.7 

101.8 

100.8 

90.0 

Belgium (‘) 

104.2 

I13.2 

11 1.6 

109.9 

T19.6 

124.0 

123.2 

123.6 

Canada 

73-5 

80.8 

90.2 

90. T 

86.4 

86.4 

87.2 

8t.i 

United States: Bureau of 
Agricultural Econo- 
mics 

82.9 

83.6 

88.4 

87.0 

83.6 

74.0 

^i 7-3 

63-5 

United States: Bureau of 
Labor 

78.2 

80.9 

87.0 

85.0 

82.2 

71-9 

66.5 

64.3 

Finland 

73-5 

75-7 

82.2 

81.3 

82.2 

84.7 

86.6 

84.1 

Hungary 

52.9 

5 h .6 

59.6 

58.8 

60.3 

61.0 

61.0 

67.0 

Ireland 

65.0 

69 . 3 

67.4 

75-3 

75-9 

77.1 

75-7 

79-1 

Lithuania 

38.9 

43.0 

46.6 

47-3 

47-3 

4 ^ 3 

40.6 

46.0 

New Zealand {^) .... 

129.4 

131-9 

137-2 

143-9 

145-1 

150.9 

136.5 

136.9 

Netherlands 

57-9 

57-9 

62.1 

66.4 

70.7 

68.6 

68.6 

71.8 

Poland 

47-7 

51-5 

54-1 

57-8 

58.9 

56.7 

55-8 

55 3 

Sweden {*) 

117.7 

118.3 

121.4 

120.2 

122. 1 

125.8 

127.8 

124-3 

Yugoslavia: 

" vegetable production . 

44.6 

48.5 

49.6 

50.2 

55-3 

62.8 

63-4 

65-3 

animal production. . . 

58.9 

60.9 

59-4 

59-4 

62.1 

62.9 

62.2 

6t.o 


(9 Base: ist quarter of 1932 = 100. (^) Base: ist quarter of 1931 = 100. ( 3 ) First month 

of each quarter compared with January 1929. 


The decline, according to these indices, is most* pronounced in the United 
States, Argentina and Canada. 

In Europe, price trends were less uniform. In Germany there was stabi- 
lity. In England, the maximum was reached during the second quarter of 1937, 
since when there has been a steady decline. 

In the Netherlands, where a far-reaching system of regulation and control 
of agricultural markets, put in operation during the depression, has not 
been abandoned, the index numbers rose continually till the third quarter of 
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1937. There was then a reaction in the next six months, but in the second quar- 
ter of 1938 a recovery took place. In Sweden, prices improved almost conti- 
nuously till the second quarter of 1938, when there was a slight setback, probably 
due to the recession, which had been late in making itself felt in the Scandinavian 
countries, but which, in 1938, reached them also. In the agricultural countries of 
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, where economic conditions during the period 
under review were determined more by regional factors than by developments 
on the world market, the price trends were somewhat peculiar. In Hungary, 
there was a slight reaction in the second quarter of 1937, but there has since been 
a continuous recovery. In Poland the reaction which began at the end of 1937, 
has been relatively slight. In Yugoslavia recovery has been practically conti- 
nuous, and was particularly marked in vegetable products. In all these countries 
prices had fallen to exceedingly low levels during the depression, and the develop- 
ment, in the course of the la.st few years, of their exchanges on the basis of bilat- 
eral trade and clearing agreements with their industrial neighbours more than 
compensated them for the effects of the general recession. 

Two countries do not appear in our table, though the movements of agricul- 
tural prices in both present considerable interest. In France, agricultural prices 
advanced rapidly until September 1937. Between September 1937 and March 
1938 the movement came practically to a standstill. During the second quarter 
of 1938, there was a decline in animal products, coupled with a considerable 
rise in vegetable products. In Italy the steady rise in agricultural prices, largely 
owing to active Government support, has been practically continuous since 1934. 

Agricultural prices and costs. 

During a period of rapid changes in prices, considerable ruptures in the bal- 
ance of prices of different commodities are unavoidable. Agriculture is more 
hable than most other branches of production to suffer from such upheavals, 
being more difficult to organize. Hence, during the great depression of 1929- 
1932, governments had to intervene in favour of the farmers, either doing for 
them, or making them do, under some compulsory scheme of control, what 
most industries did through voluntary combination for the regulation of product- 
ion and prices. This intervention, to which agriculture was largely indebted 
for its recovery, has not generally been abandoned during the period of rising 
prices, and since the recession the measures of regulation and control have often 
been intensified. Accordingly, when the fresh reaction in prices began, the farm- 
ers in most countries were better able to cope with the situation than in 1929, 
when the depression took them utterly unprepared and played havoc with their 
markets and their incomes. This difference in the farmer’s position, which in- 
volves to a certain extent the recognition of the special position of agriculture as 
a pubhc service, is exceedingly important, and has always to be borne in mind 
in considering present-day agricultural problems. In most countries, agricultural 
prices are not what they were in 1929. Then they were merely what the farmer 
could obtain in competition on the open market, now they are often conceived 
of as his just remuneration for performing a function of special social utility, the 
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continued performance of which must be assured, if necessary at a certain expense 
to the community as a whole. Whatever the differences in form, such is the 
substance of the agricultural price policies of the New Deal in the United States, 
with its “ parity prices ” and its “ farmer's dollar of National-Socialist Ger- 
many with her fixed fair " prices of agricultural products; of the Wheat Act 


Fig. I. — Movement of prices of 
agricultural products and of ar- 
ticles bought by the farmers and 
of agricultural wages in the United 
States (igog-jo to igi 3 -i 4 = 


Agricultural Articles 

products bought Wages 

mmmmamm mmm—mm 



Fig. 2. — Movement of prices of 
agricultural products, of feeding 
stuffs and of chemical fertilisers 
in England and Wales (igii-igi 3 
== joo). 

Agricultural Feeding 
products stufifs Fertilisers 



and the marketing schemes in Great Britain; of the Office National du Ble in 
France, etc. Under all these different schemes, agriculture is to a larger or 
smaller extent withdrawn from the competitive struggle of the market and placed 
in a sheltered position, under the care and tutelage of the State. 

Under such conditions the prices of agricultural products, except in coun- 
tries depending entirely on exports and therefore unable to support them by 
national measures for any considerable time without incurring enormous losses, 
are bound to display far greater stability than they did under competitive 
conditions, such as existed in 1929. 

Government intervention was not limited ta control of the prices of agricul- 
tural products, but often involved measures aimed at the reduction of costs of 
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production as well. This was specially important in countries which, being de- 
pendent on the world market for the disposal of their products, could exercise 
no effective control over prices, and thus had to intervene at the other end. 


In some so-called importing countries this 
was a necessary adjunct to the price 
policy, in so far as, in the interest of 
the economic system as a whole, agricul- 
tural prices could not be raised. 

Moreover, since our last survey was 
written, important changes have taken 
place in the general economic situation. 

The recession, though it involved a 
decline in agricultural prices, greatly 
eased the situation with regard to costs 
of production. With the falling-off of 
United States demand for primary pro- 
ducts, the strain to which rearmament 
subjected the raw material markets was 
considerably relieved, and the threatened 
dearth of the means of production ne- 
cessary to the farmer had on the whole 
not materialised. The pitch to which 
the tension in the economic system rose 
in the spring of 1937 has not been ma- 
intained, and in spite of the depression 
of prices the agricultural situation be- 
came far less dangerous, than it then 
appeared. 

Passing now to the examination of 
changes in the relation of agricultural 
and industrial prices it is necessary to 
point to the unavoidably crude approxi- 
mation with which our data reproduce 
the actual situation. P'ailing anything 
better, they do however give an idea 
of the direction of changes in some 
at least of the principal items of the 
farmer’s costs, compared with his re- 
turns. 

In the table on the next page w'e 
show the movement of index-numbers 
from the beginning of the recovery to 
shall pass to a brief survey of quarterly 


Fig. 3. — Movement of prices of^ 
agricultural products, of indust- 
rial products, of chemical fertil- 
isers and of agricultural dead stock 
in Germany (jpjj — 100). 


Agricultural Industrial Dead 

products products Fertilisers stock 



1937., From these annual figures we 


With the single exception of Germany in which both the prices of agricul- 


tural products and those of the principal commodities bought by the farmer 
displayed great stability throughout the later stages of the revival and the reces- 
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Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and of Commodities 
and Services Bought by the Farmers. 


1932 

Canada (Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, 1926 = 100); 

Total, Canadian farm products ... 48.4 

Fertilisers 72.3 

Consumers goods 77.8 

Wholesale products, general .... 66.7 

England and Wales (Ministry of Agri- 
culture, 1911-13 = 100); 

Agricultural products 112.0 

Feeding stuffs 95 o 

Fertilisers 90 o 

General wholesale prices 94 0 

Germany (Statistiches Reichsamt, 1913 
= 100); 

Total, agricultural products . . . . 91 -3 

Chemical fertilisers 70.4 

Machinery and implements .... 116.1 

Manufactured goods . 117 5 

Poland (Central Statistics Bureau 1928 
= 100): 

Agricultural products 58.9 

Commodities bought 81.4 

General wholesale prices 65.5 

United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, (1909-10 to 1913-14 
== 100): 

Total, agricultural products .... 65.0 

Commodities bought 107.0 

Agricultural wages 86.0 

Yugoslavia (State Bank, 1926 =■ 100): 

Vegetable products 67.5 

Animal products 56.6 

Industrial products 66.2 

General wholesale prices 65.2 

Belgium (Boerenbond Beige, 1909-1914 
= 100); 

Total, agricultural products .... 524 

Total, production expenses .... 776 

Chile (Bureau of Statistics); 

Total, agricultural products .... 197 8 

National industrial products .... 245.6 

Sweden (Kungl. Lantbruksstyrelse, 
1909-1913 = 100); 

Total, agricultural products .... 91 

Total, commodities purchased ... 119 

Agricultural wages 176 

Norway (Landbrukshoiskole, 1909-1914 
= 100) (I): 

Total, agricultural products .... 123 

Total, commodities purchased ... 134 

Agricultural wages 16 1 

Finland (Bureau of Statistics, 1928-29 
= 100 (^): 

Total, agricultural products .... 82.6 

Total, commodities purchased . . . 79.2 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

51.0 

59.0 

63 5 

69.4 

87.0 

73-8 

75-9 

75.8 

74-5 

74-5 

76.0 

77.0 

75-7 

75-5 

78.3 

67.2 

71.6 

72.1 

74.6 

84.5 


107.0 

114.0 

117.0 

122.0 

1330 

85.0 

91.0 

87.0 

930 

120.0 

90.0 

90.0 

88.0 

89.0 

92.0 

93-7 

96.4 

99-5 

104.4 

120.6 

86.8 

95-9 

102.2 

104.9 

104.6 

70.2 

68.7 

66.8 

66.8 

57-0 

1 1 1.6 

III. I 

III. I 

1 1 1. 6 

112.7 

117.7 

117.3 

124.0 

127.3 

1332 

524 

46.8 

43-8 

45-4 

53-6 

72.9 

70.6 

66.3 

64.6 

66.2 

59.1 

55-8 

530 

540 

59.4 


70.0 

90.0 

108.0 

114.0 

121.0 

109.0 

123.0 

125.0 

124.0 

130.0 

80.0 

90.0 

98.0 

107.0 

120,0 

57-2 

57-4 

68.2 

69.7 

74.1 

571 

55-4 

56.6 

60.0 

65. T 

70.8 

67.4 

66.7 

69.7 

77.6 

64.4 

63.2 

65.9 

68.4 

74-7 

487 

467 

502 

555 

604 

679 

649 

630 

689 

736 

259.8 

249.4 

284.3 

336.3 

430.0 

328.8 

3304 

349 5 

401.8 

489.4 


92 

107 

117 

123 

129 

X15 

121 

129 

133 

145 

170 

168 

170 

174 

193 


114 

112 

1 19 

134 

140 

138 

133 

136 

143 

151 

152 

146 

146 

152 

162 

81.2 

80.7 

84.0 

89.4 

931 

84.7 

81.4 

87.4 

89.2 

99.2 


(I) In Norway and Finland for the agricultural year beginning on April ist. 
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sion, in 1936 and, still more, in 1937 
the prices of agricultural products regi- 
stered a marked rise. Dealing here 
with general index numbers, in which 
the individual variations are hidden, 
one is liable to underestimate the 
extent of the disequilibria which, par- 
ticularly during the later stages of the 
revival, began to develop within the 
price system. These ruptures of ba- 
lance between the prices of individual 
commodities are only occasionally 
reflected in our table. 

It is only in 1937, a year which 
saw the boom reach its climax and the 
recession begin, followed by the large 
increase in the supply of agricultural 
products owing to plentiful crops, that 
— in spite of the rise in the index- 
numbers of agricultural prices — signs 
of the balance becoming upset began 
to appear. This reflects the fact that 
the advance in the annual index of 
agricultural prices is often entirely 
accounted for by the months preced- 
ing the boom, after which there has 
been a more or less pronouced reaction; 
a reaction more marked in farm pro- 
ducts than in any of the commodities 
or the services farmers buy. 

We see that, in the United States, 
the rise in the agricultural price index 
^937> though marked, is almost 
overtaken by that in commodities 
bought, which used to lag considerab- 
ly behind it since 1934, and that 
agricultural wages have advanced by 
nearly twice as much as farm products. 
Indeed, if we consider the trend of 
the three series, as plotted in the dia- 
gram No. I, we see how, since the 
recession, price relations turned ag- 
ainst the farmer. 


Kig. 4. — Movement of prices of agri- 
cultural products and of costs of pro- 
duction in Belgium {igog-igi4~ 100). 

Agricultural Production 

products costs 



In England, where animal husbandry is the most important branch of farm- 
ing, and where fodder costs therefore play a decisive part in the farmer’s balance 
of profit and loss, the characteristic development of the period under review 
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was the rise in the prices of feeding stuffs, which is shown in diagram No. 2 
in relation to the movement of prices of agricultural products. 


Fig. 5. — Movement of prices of agri- 
cultural products and of articles 
bought by the farmers in Sweden 
{igog-igij = 100). 

Agricultural Articles 

products bought 



The position in Germany during 
the period under review shows a 
combination of great stability in the 
prices of agricultural products with a 
progressive rise in the general index 
of prices of finished industrial pro- 
ducts. The position of the farmers, 
in face of this depreciation of their 
products relatively to manufactured 
goods, was however considerably miti- 
gated by the effective control of the 
prices of the principal means of agri- 
cultural production — fertilisers and 
implements — the cost of which actually 
fell. 

In Belgium the general trend of 
agricultural prices has been upwards, 
though seasonal and other fluctuations 
were sometimes rather pronounced. 
In the first half of 1938 there was a 
slight reaction. The index of costs 
of production rose continually throu- 
ghout the 30 months covered by 


Fig. 6 . — Movement of prices 
cultural products and of 
bought by the farmers in 
(ig28 = 100). 


of agri- 
articles 
Poland 


Agricultural 

products 


Articles 

bought 


diagram No. 4, and at a greater pace 
than did prices, so that the farmer's 
position would appear to have some- 
what deteriorated. 

In Sweden the price situation has 
on the whole been distinctly favourable 
to the farmer. Indeed, even during 
the depression, Sweden was never 
affected as much as most other coun- 
tries. During the period under review 
agricultural prices rose almost unin- 
terruptedly until the first quarter of 
1938, and only in the second quarter 
of that year was there a reaction. 

The prices of commodities bought 
by farmers also rose, but to a some- 
what lesser extent, and they also 
reacted in the second quarter of 1938, 
but less than did agricultural prices. 

In Poland the trend of agricultural prices was upwards till the third quar- 
ter of 1937. Since then there has been a slight decline. The index of prices 
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of commodities bought by the farmers displayed remarkable stability, so 
that, on the whole, the farmers’ purchasing capacity ought to have increased. 


Indeed, in Poland the Government was 
not called upon during the period under 
review to take any special measures for 
the control of agricultural markets and 
prices, and its activity was focussed 
upon schemes of permanent improve- 
ment in agriculture. It should also be 
noted that Poland is among the few 
countries which have stuck to gold 
parity, and that the working of this 
deflationary factor upon its price sy- 
stem has been to smooth down any 
tendency towards a rise in commodity 
prices. 

In Y ugoslavia there has been a ris- 
ing price trend since the second half 
of 1936. This rise is very pronounced 
in vegetable products, but in animal 
products much less marked and rather 
unsteady. The prices of industrial pro- 
ducts rose considerably, though much 
less than those of vegetable products. 


Fig. 7. — Movement of prices of 
agricultural products and of in- 
dustrial products in Yugoslavia 
{ig25 = joo). 


Vegetable Animal Industrial 

products products produces 



but in 1938 there has been a slight reaction. The situation during the period 


under review developed on the whole favourably for Yugoslav agriculture. 


Returns of agriculture. 

As we have seen, during the two years covered by the present survey both 
the volume of agricultural production and the prices of agricultural products 
underwent drastic changes. In the present section we shall make an attempt, 
on the basis of the few and fragmentary data available, to estimate the effects 
of these changes upon the economic position of agriculture. 

In the United States, the cash farm income of farmers has increased conti- 
nually since 1933. Up to 1936, this increase was mostly due to a rise in prices 
due to the joint effects of the New Deal and of short crops. In 1937, in spite 
of the reaction in prices, the increase in the volume of sales due to abundant crops 
and a slight increase in Government payments under the Soil Conservation Act 
brought about a considerable rise in farm income. According to the preliminary 
estimate for 1938, it would appear that the continued reaction in prices, aggra- 
vated by the repetition of bountiful crops, reduced the fanners' income conside- 
rably, despite a fresh increase in the volume of sales. The total cash income 
of farmers in the United States, including Government payments, in millions 
of dollars, was: 5,117 in 1933; 6,378 in 1934; 7,090 in 1935; 7,944 in 1936 and 
8,600 in 1937. In 1938 it is provisionally estimated at 7,500 million dollars. 
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In Germany, the income of agriculture has increased continually since 1932- 
1933, when it was at its lowest with 6.4 milliards RM. In I 93^’37 ^*9 

milliards, and in 1937-38 reached 9.5 milliards, the increase being due almost 
entirely to an expansion of production and sales. 

For some countries we possess estimates of the net value of total agricultural 
production. In Canada, the net value of agricultural production, which reached 
1,020 million Canadian dollars in 1920, and fell to a minimum of 493 million 
dollars in 1932, had since been rising continually, until in 1936 it reached 690 mil- 
lion dollars. In 1937 however it dropped to 682 million dollars, as a result of 
the great drought of that year. In Switzerland, the net value of agricultural 
production which, in 1936, had fallen to 1,146 million Swiss francs, increased 
to 1,247 million francs in 1937. 

P'or Sweden we possess figures for the gross value of agricultural production. 
After a period of depression from 1930 to 1933, the gross value of agricultural 
production has very nearly returned to the figure of 1929, the variations from 
year to year in 1934, 1935 and 1936 being slight. In 1936, the figure was 1,029 
million Swedish crowns and in 1937 it rose to 1,183 millions: a figure conside- 
rably in excess of 1929 (1,059 millions). 

The above rather scanty data have the great drawback of telling us nothing 
about the actual economic position of the farmer, since, while they show how 
much be obtains for his products, they are completely silent about his costs. 
From that point of view, the most interesting source of information consists 
in the results ef farm accountancy, provided they are statistically representative 
and sufficiently recent. P'or the purpose of our present study, however, which 
is to show the changes in the economic position of agriculture in various countries 
owing to the recession, practically nothing has been published as yet. Indeed, 
for the crucial year 1937-38, the results of farm accountancy are available at the 
moment of writing for Denmark only. The data published by the Danish Bureau 
of Farm Management show that the net returns of controlled farms, which were 
78 crowns per hectare in 1934-35 and 93 crowns in 1935-36, fell to 52 crowns 
in 1936-37 and rose again to 91 crowns in 1937-38. Farm expenses increased 
from 564 crowns per hectare in 1936-37 594 crowns per hectare in 1937-38, 

the rise being chiefly due to higher cost of labour and of feeding stuffs. The 
gross returns increased from 616 crowns in 1936-37 to 685 crowns per hectare 
in 1937-38. The only other data available for 1937-38 are for the Overijssel 
district in the Netherlands, also rather a peculiar case. There, the net returns 
of controlled farms increased from 27.98 florins per hectare in 1936-37 to 42.78 
florins in 1937-38. 

For other countries our information reaches only to 1936-37, covering only 
the recovery phase. It generally reflects the improvement which had been 
taking place practically everywhere before the sudden reaction in 1937. Thus, 
we see that, in Switzerland, the net returns of all farms, as estimated by the Secre- 
tariat of the Swiss Peasants’ Union at Brugg on the basis of farm accountancy 
data, has increased continually since 1933-34, passing from 214 to 256 Swiss 
francs per hectare between 1935-36 and 1936-37. In this case, unlike most other 
cases the increase in net returns, was entirely accounted for by a diminution 
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of farm expenses. In France, the increase in the net return of controlled farms 
in the Soisson district was from 284.67 francs in 1935-36 to 565.47 francs in 1936- 
1937, and in Etrepagny from 242.69 to 429.23 francs per hectare; but here the 
depreciation of the franc should be taken into account. In Estonia we have 
an increase in net returns from 11.03 Estonian crowns per hectare in 1936-37 
to 15.80 crowns in 1936-37; in Poland from 52.82 to 63.14 zloty per hectare. In 
Sweden, the net returns of controlled farms of the Central region increased from 
51 Swedish crowns in 1935-36 to 52 crowns per hectare in 1936-37. In Southern 
Sweden the increase in net returns was from 124 to 131 crowns per hectare. In 
both regions farm expenses increased. In Norway, the increase in net returns 
of peasant farms was from 101.9 Norwegian crowns in 1935-36 to 115.2 crowns 
per hectare in 1936-37. 


V. — Agricultural policies in the different countries. 

The last chapter of our volume deals with the agricultural policies followed 
in the different countries during the period under review. It would obviously 
be impossible to give here even a brief outline of the main trends of the evolu- 
tion of the national policies, which are peculiar to each country, but some of 
the outstanding characteristics of the policies followed may be mentioned here. 

One feature of the trend of agricultural policy during the two years dealt 
with in our survey, to which we have already had occasion to point, and which 
played a very important part in the situation, was that the far-reaching measures 
of government intervention, to which agriculture has been subject practically 
everywhere since the depression of 1929-32, have generally survived during 
the recovery, with but very few relaxations. It could hardly have been other- 
wise, seeing that the revival in agriculture has been due to a very large extent 
to these measures of government intervention, and that, once put into opera- 
tion, they penetrated so deep into the whole structure of agricultural produc- 
tion and trade that they could not easily be withdrawn without throwing the 
whole agricultural sector of the economic system into utter confusion. Accord- 
ingly, when the rece.ssion came, it did not generally necessitate the adoption 
of new measures of intervention or the creation of new machinery of control; 
and though national policies naturally differ according to the special conditions 
of the countries concerned, as well as to the leading principles of the general 
economic policy followed by their respective governments, this applies indiffe- 
rently to them all. 

The recession, indeed, during the period under review, has not produced 
anything essentially new in agricultural policy. 

The only exception to this is provided by the United States in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of igsS, but even here it is more apparent than real. 
Indeed, the new Act put into effect an agricultural policy of a more permanent 
nature than that inaugurated in 1933; a policy which has been envisaged ever 
since the beginning of the New Deal. The recession may have accelerated the 
passage of this enactment by once again forcibly focusing attention upon the 
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pr^ariousness of the position of the farmers, but all the main points of the 
scheme embodied in the Act have been under consideration for a considerable 
time past. 

Another feature Of the reaction of national agricultural policies to the 
recession was that such reaction, hardly noticeable anywhere, was least of all 
marked in those countries which have deliberately adopted the system of com- 
prehensive economic planning and control. In these countries, of which Ger- 
many and Italy are the two outstanding examples, the control of production 
and trade makes the home market to a large extent independent of the changes 
which take place in the rest of the world. As we had occasion to see, this 
independance was clearly evident in the evolution of prices of agricultural 
products in these countries throughout the recovery and the subsequent recession. 
Isolated, as far as possible, from outside, these countries did not feel the impact 
of the recession to anything like the extent to which it was felt in other count- 
ries, more open to the influences from the world market, and their policy, 
accordingly, remained unchanged and followed its appointed course. 

The countries in which the recession was most painfully felt were the over- 
seas agricultural exporting countries. Their exports depreciated heavily, and 
there was very little they could do by their own national efforts to meet the 
situation. Practically the only way open to them was the tightening-up of 
restrictions upon imports and of exchange control, by which they could at 
least try to prevent an unfavourable turn in their balance of trade and of 
payments. This, indeed, was the means widely applied by the countries of 
I^atin America — Argentina, Brazil and some other of the South-American Re- 
publics. 

In some cases, the agricultural exporting countries sought to remedy the 
situation by having recourse to international action. Thus, in I93^> there 
began a movement in favour of the revival of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, which had been in abeyance since the beginning of the recovery, and in 
January 1939 ^ conference met in I/ondon with this object in view. The 
export quotas fixed by the existing international bodies for sugar and rubber, 
which have been raised during the boom, were again heavily reduced in 1938. 
But these international actions covered a very limited field, and as autonomous 
national action was also seldom effective, the situation of these countries was 
difficult. 

The agricultural exporting countries of Europe, during the period under 
review have not, on the whole, suffered from the recession to any considerable 
extent. Asa result, whatever changes there may have been in their agricultural 
policies were mostly accounted for by considerations of permanent improvement 
in the organisation of agriculture, as distinguished from emergency measures. 
The fact that they were so little affected by the recession, while the depression 
of 1929-32 had all but ruined them completely, was mostly due to the enormous 
development, in the course of the last few years, of bilateral trade agreements 
which ensured to the agricultural countries of Eastern and South-Eastern Europe 
profitable markets for their exportable surpluses. In some cases, these agree- 
ments actually involved a more or less far-reachingf re^orientation of agricultural 
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production in the countries concerned. During the period under review the 
development of bilateral agreements in Eastern and South-Eastern Europe 
played an exceedingly important part and was, probably, the outstanding feature 
of the whole evolution of agricultural policy in this vast region. 

Of the other countries there is little to say, since, as we have pointed out, 
on the whole they continued to follow their different policies, generally marked 
by far-reaching government intervention, along the lines described in consi- 
derable detail in the preceding volumes of our survey. France, however, should 
be mentioned here, as her agricultural position and policy has been profoundly 
affected by the continuous depreciation of the franc. The movement of prices 
due to monetary conditions could not fail to exercise an influence upon the 
activity of the Office National du Ble which had to adopt its pohcy to changing 
conditions. But, on the whole, the depreciation of the franc, and the conse- 
quent rise in commodity prices, benefited the farmer, and consequently facilitated 
the task of the Government in assisting agriculture. 


G. P. 


TRADE RELATIONS 

OF THE U. S. S. R. WITH WORLD AGRICULTURAL MARKETS 


Summary : — General features of the foreign trade of the U. S. S. R. — Trade treaties between 
the U. S. S. R. and other countries. — Volume and character of the foreign trade of 
the U. S. S. R. - Alteration in the composition of RuSwSian foreign trade. 


I- — General features of foreign trade of the U. S. S. R. 

The State Monopoly of Foreign Trade. 

The lines along which the Russian planned economy was to develop its eco- 
nomic relations with the outside world found expression as early as April 22, 1918 
in the formation of the State Monopoly of Foreign Trade. In 1922 this organi- 
zation was given its legal place as an integral part of the economic system, through 
the Civil Code. Clause Seventeen stated that “ no person or juridical person in 
the territories of the R. S. P'. S. R. (‘) shall take part in foreign trade except 
through the agency of the State as represented by the People’s Commissariat 
for Foreign Trade. Independent dealings on the foreign market are permissible 
only in circumstances expressly defined by the law, and then only under the 
supervision of the People's Commissariat for Foreign Trade ”. 


(9 Russian Socialist Federation of Soviet Republics. It may be mentioned here that the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics (U. S. S. R.) was organised on July 6, 1923 as a free union of Soviet 
Republics, of which there were originally four, the largest being the R. S. F. S. R. 
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In the years immediately after the war Russia s output fell oif considerably, 
and industry could only be supplied with raw materials by requiring for raw ina- 
terial exports special permits, issued by a particular Government organization 
in each separate case. In addition, an adequate market for home products had 
to be guaranteed, and this consideration, in view of the great fall in purchasing 
power on the home market, made it necessary to restrict imports more or less 
completely Thus both exports and imports required regulating. This was 
done through a plan drawn up by the State Planning Organization and rigorously 

applied by the State Trade Monopoly. ^ 

The rapid depreciation of the rouble had also to be checked. One of the 
essential requirements in solving this problem was the prevention of exports of 
specie, which meant that the balance of trade would have to be made favourable. 
This supplied a further reason for introducing and maintaining a monopoly of 

foreign trade. , ^ ^ ^ -i -a-t. 

This monopoly of foreign trade aims at checking unregulated trade with 

foreign countries and preventing the developing socialist economy from being 
submerged by goods from other countries. In the opinion of the Russian planners, 
tariffs alone were scarcely adequate to achieve this object, as even the very highest 
tariffs could be compensated by high bounties on goods exported to the U. S. S. R. 

The guiding principle of the U. S. S. R’.s tariff policy is the protection of 
ndustry, and particularly heavy industry. Nevertheless, as a result of the ino- 
nopoly system tariffs play a less decisive role in the U. S. S. R. than m other 
countries. The principal means of protecting industry internally are the prohi- 
bition of the purchase of certain articles and the refusal to grant licences. The 
same policy is adopted in regard to foreign trade: the import of goods produced 
in sufficient quantities within the country is not permitted. On the other hand, 
if the output of- ce'irtain goods within the country is inadequate they may be im- 
ported despite the home output. j ^ -i j 

Under the Russian planning system, at the beginning of each year a detailed 
plan of the balance of payments is drawn up which provides for the imports 
required to supply the population and the sums needed to cover financial oblig- 
ations. On the basis of this lestimate the total quantity of exports is calculated. 
The composition of these exports is decided on after a careful study of the 

position of the export markets. ^ 

The various import and export organizations of the People s Commissar- 
iat for Foreign Trade are financially self-supporting. They enjoy the rights 
of a juridical person. Among the export associations for agricultural products 
may be mentioned the ExportcMeh, founded in 1923, a special organization which 
the State entrusted with the monopoly of exports of cereals, the Exportlpn, an 
organization for the export of flax and hemp fibres; the ExporUes, founded in 1926 
for the export of wood; the Puschosyndicat for the export of furs etc. There are 
dmilar organizations for the various imports. They deal with the import (and 
sometimes also export) trade along the lines laid down by the plan after con- 
firmation from the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 

The basic principle that foreign trade should be conducted by the State has 
not so far been modified. Article 14 of the New Constitution of the end of 1936 
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cites foreign trade based on a State Monopoly as coming within the competence 
of the supreme power of the U. S. S. R. 

In so far as the new social order eliminated the free play of private enterprise 
it involved the planning of the whole economic activity of the country. And 
this required in particular a State monopoly of foreign trade. The regulation of 
economic relations with the outside world was a necessary complement to the 
regulation of the whole internal economic activity. 

Trade treaties between the U. S. S. R. and other countries. 

In the first few years after the raising of the economic blockade against the 
Soviet Republic foreign trade was to a large extent more or less fortuitous. The 
first trade treaties were only concluded after the introduction of the “ new eco- 
nomic policy " (N. E. P.) in 1921. 

The first treaties were extremely involved because the negotiators repre- 
sented countries whose constitutions and economic systems differed fundamen- 
tally. A modus vivendi for economic cooperation was only found slowly. 

The principles of the U. S. S. R. foreign trade monopoly were made the 
basis for her foreign trade agreements. 

Trade treaties between the U. S. S. R. and other States are almost all, as 
has been the practice in other international trade treaties for over a century, 
based on the most favoured nation clause. preferential tariff granted by 

one country to another country is automatf^Oy allied to the U. S. S. R. as 
well. 

Naturally we cannot enumerate here treaties concluded by the 

U. S. S. R. with other countries during the, of her existence, much 
less undertake a detailed study. Here oonfine ourselves to outlining 
the main characteristics of the Soviet foreign trade policy as shown by 

her principal trade treaties. 

On February 7, 1924 the U. S. S. R. concluded a trade treaty with Italy — the 
first Russian trade treaty, and the first expression of the Soviet’s foreign trade 
policy. Trade agreements preceding this treaty, such as those with Austria, the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark and Italy herself (in 1921) were no more 
than declarations describing the lines along which future trade relations would 
be developed. 

The treaty with Italy is in the case of nearly every commodity based on the 
most favoured nation clause, though, as in most other Russian trade treaties, 
this clause does not extend to the privileges conceded by the U. S. S. R. to the 
Baltic countries (Estonia, Eatvia and Eithuania) and the Eastern countries (Iran, 
Mongolia, etc.). 

The principles formulated in this treaty influenced the later practice of the 
U. S. S. R. in foreign trade and appeared in some form in all subsequent trade 
treaties of the U. S. S. R. 

A customs convention was signed at the same time as the trade treaty, and 
this conceded reciprocal tariff reductions on the most important Italian and 
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Russian export items. The tariff convention, however, did not lay down the gen- 
eral principle of the most favoured nation clause for trade relations between the 
U. S. S. R. and Italy, but confined its application to specific goods. 

On May 6, 1933 the convention of February 7, 1924 was replaced by a new 
tariff agreement based on the principle of most favoured nation treatment for 
all goods. 

To increase Russian imports from Italy the Italian Government granted 
guarantee credits amounting to 75 per cent, of the Russian orders to Italian busi- 
ness houses for their export business with the U. S. S. R. These credits 
amounted in all to nearly i milliard lire {950 millions) and were paid back 
shortly after the dates fixed. The Credit Agreement signed on June 15, 1935 
established fixed quotas for imports of Soviet goods into Italy, which for the 
most part were to correspond with the level of actual exports from the U. S. S. R. 
to Italy in 1934. Russian exports to Italy are paid for in lire, the U. S. S. R. 
using the exchange to buy Italian goods. This is naturally an advantage consid- 
ering the strict exchange control. The agreement remained in force until 
July 30, 1936. 

The chief U. S. S. R. exports to Italy are wheat, petroleum products, wood, 
coal, furs, iron-ore etc. Italy’s chief exports to Russia are industrial products 
such as electric motors, motor cars, chemicals, etc. 

Trade relations, regulated by the trade treaty of 1924 and the subsequent 
supplementary agreements, have in general developed satisfactorily. In recent 
years there have been certain controversies but these were resolved by the eco- 
nomic agreement concluded on February 7, 1939. This agreement also greatly 
extended the basis of trade by means of clearing arrangements. 

Before the War Russia’s trade with Germany was greater than with any 
other State, Imports from Germany constituted 47.5 per cent, of total Russian 
imports, while exports to Germany amounted to 30 per cent, of all Russia’s 
exports. 


After the War, following the provisional agreement with Germany of May 6, 
1921, a trade treaty was concluded on October 12, 1925 which regulated the whole 
complex of economic relations between the two countries. The general provi- 
sions of this treaty confirmed Article 4 of the Treaty of Rapallo of April 6, 1922 
by which the most favoured nation clause was made applicable to the general 
relations between the two countries, with the exception, as before, of preferences 
granted by Russia to the Baltic states, Iran, Mongolia, etc. 

On May 28, 1932 a customs agreement was signed which allowed reductions 
of duties, or even duty free entry of many Russian exports to Germany such as 
cotton, flax etc. 

In 1926 a credit agreement which had been concluded between the U. S. S. R. 
and German firms for the delivery of goods to the U. S. S.'^R. amounting to 
300 million marks, was guaranteed up to 60 per cent, by the German Govern- 
ment (the German Government accepting 35 per cent, of the guarantee and the 
Governments of the provinces (Lender) in which the firms were situated 25 per 
cent.). The loans were for from 3 to 4 years. This was the first case of a large 
credit being guaranteed by the Reich for exports to the U. S. S. R.. 
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To facilitate the exchange of goods in so far as it was dependent on exchange 
control, a protocol was ratified on December 22, 1931 by which commercial oper- 
ations should take place in reichsmarks. By renouncing her claim to be paid in 
foreign currency for goods exported to Germany the U. S. S. R. obtained the right 
to pay in reichsmarks for orders placed in Germany. This made the German 
balance of payments more favourable. In 1933 a second credit agreement for 
a sum of 300 million marks was concluded. 

On April 9, 1935 the Soviet-German annual Economic Agreement was signed. 
It provided for the U. S. S. R. placing new orders in Germany worth 200 million 
marks in addition to the existing quantities purchased. For these orders a 
bankers' syndicate, under the direction of the Deutsche Bank- und Discontogesell- 
schaft a.nd the Dresdner Bank, granted the U. S. S. R. a credit of 200 million reichs- 
marks for an average term of 5 years. The German Government guaranteed 
this credit up to 70 per cent. Payments for Russian exports could as a rule 
only be used to pay for orders placed in Germany i. e. for the payment of German 
exports to the U, S. S. R. 

The effect of the 1935 credit agreement was to make Germany the largest 
exporter to the U. S. S. R. in 1937. By 1938, however, Germany had fallen back 
to sixth place. Germany has also lost some of her importance as an importer of 
Russian goods, despite a rise from fifth place in 1937 to fourth place in 1938. 

On December 19, 1938 the existing economic agreement on trade and pay- 
ments was extended to cover 1939 without alteration. By this agreement the 
U. S. S. R. may export in 1939 an amount equal to the value of imports from 
Germany in 1934 and 1935, viz. 200 million reichsmarks. As before, payments 
are to be made in reichsmarks through special accounts with the leading German 
banks and also with the Gar antic- und Kredithank fur den Osten in Berlin, a daugh- 
ter company of the State Bank of the U. S. S. R. 

Before the War the United Kingdom held second place in Russian foreign 
trade, coming second to Germany, although at a considerable distance. Since the 
War trade relations between theU.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom have undergone 
many vicissitudes, which may, however, be neglected here. On P'ebruary 16, 1934 a 
provisional trade treaty was concluded to put trade between the two countries on 
a normal basis. This agreement also applies to India,. Newfoundland, Southern 
Rhodesia, all the British colonies and to the British Protectorates in South Africa. 

This provisional treaty is based on the most-favoured-nation clause, although 
with certain modifications introduced because of the trade policy of the U. S. S. R. 
(special treatment for Baltic and Far-East States) and of the British system 
of imperial preference. The treaty aims at a gradual readjustment of the Anglo- 
Soviet trade balance. U. S. S. R. payments for imports from the United Kingdom 
I to 1.7 in 1934, I to and receipts for exports to the United Kingdom had to 
be in the proportion of 1.6 in 1935, i to 1.4 in 1936, i to 1.2 in 1937 and i to 
1. 1 subsequently. These proportions were strictly observed by the U. S. S. R, 
and even exceeded, for at the end of 1937 £16.113.000 were paid in excess 
of the given proportion. 

On July 28, 1936 an agreement was concluded which granted a credit of 
10 million pounds sterling to the U. S, S. R. The credit was to be applied to 
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the payment in specie of Soviet orders for goods of British origin placed be- 
tween August I, 1936 and September 30, 1937. 

The chief U. S. S. R. exports to the United Kingdom are wood, flax, cereals, 
furs, bristles etc. In 1937 U. S. S. R. exports to the United Kingdom amoun- 
ted to 32.7 per cent, of her total exports, while Russian imports from the Uni- 
ted Kingdom amounted in the same year to 14.3 per cent, of all imports, com- 
pared with 6.2 per cent, in 1929. 

The present composition of Russian exports to France has changed consider- 
ably compared with the pre-war position. In 1913 cereals amounted to almost 
half (48 per cent.) of total Russian exports to France, flax and hemp coming 
second, and then wood and naphtha products. In 1933 exports of cereals 
to France barely amoimted to i per cent, of the 1913 quantity. At the same 
time exports of the other products mentioned were higher. 

These changes resulted in part from alterations in the economic .structure 
of the U. S. S. R. and in part from a heavy decrease in wheat imports into 
France from all countries. 

On January ii, 1934 a trade treaty between the U. S. S. R. and France was 
signed which secured the application of minimum tariffs to a number of Soviet 
products, such as cereals, butter and eggs. The advantageous treatment secured 
to cereals from the U. S. S. R. is largely formal, for, as has just been said, exports 
of these have greatly decreased. On the other hand sawn wood, which had been 
kept out by prohibitive tariffs, is now being increasingly imported, despite quota 
restrictions. 

By the same treaty the U. S. S. R. agrees to place orders in France equal in 
value to the value of Soviet goods which are exported into France through 
.special import quotas. 

U. S. S. R. exports to France amount to an average of 5 per cent, of 
total Soviet exports. Imports from France in 1935 were 7.3 per cent, of total 
imports, but in 1937 they fell to 2.1 per cent. 

Trade treaties with the Baltic States {Estonia, Uatvia and Uithuania) are 
based not only on the most favoured nation clause but also on special treatment 
(clause halte). By this clause the contracting parties agree not to extend these 
special privileges to other States. This applies especially to the reductions on 
Baltic and Soviet tariffs laid down by the tariff convention. 

In each of these States, the volume and terms of trade are based on a balance 
of trade, the value of exports from the U. S. S. R. to any one of these States 
having to equal the value of imports from that State to the U. S. S. R. 

All the Scandinavian Countries and also Belgium have concluded trade 
treaties with the U. S. S. R. The first was Sweden, who on March 15, 1924 
signed an agreement with the U. S. S. R. based on the reciprocal most 
favoured nation clause. On June 30, 1933 the total Swedish guarantee of 
credit for Soviet imports was fixed at Kr. 75 million. 

Trade agreement based on the most-favoured-nation clause were also con- 
cluded with the Central and South European States (Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania and Greece). The annual trade agreement with Poland, renewed each 
year since 1934, grants the U. S. S. R. tariff reductions on certain goods while 
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quotas have been fixed corresponding to the sums paid by the U. S. S. R. for 
imports from Poland. On February 19, 1939 a commercial agreement relating 
to reciprocal trade and clearing was concluded. This was the first occasion on 
which these two countries had signed a treaty based on the most favoured nation 
clause. By this agreement the U. S. S. R. will export tobacco, wool, cotton, 
fertilizers, furs etc. while Poland will supply the U. S. vS. R. with coal, textiles, 
artificial silk etc. All operations will be conducted through the Polish Institute 
for the Adjustment of Payments. 

Apart from the peace treaty of 1921, which, like that wdth Iran of the same 
year, deals with many economic questions, a trade agreement was signed with 
Turkey on March ii, 1927. It gives a precise definition to the trade relations 
between the two countries, which had hitherto been regulated by provisional 
arrangements. The treaty is based on the most favoured nation clause and aims 
at balancing Soviet exports to Turkey with Turkey’s exports to the U. S. S. R. 

On October 27, 1931 a new trade treaty was concluded with Iran, the first 
made by the Iranian Government since the publication in 1930 of the Taw on 
the Iranian State Monopoly of Foreign Trade. The treaty, which was later re- 
newed, was also based on the reciprocal barter principle. It established quotas 
for the import of the most important products. The U. S. S. R. exports to Iran 
cotton goods, agricultural machinery etc. and imports wool, skins, rice, dried 
fruits, etc. 

On January 20, 1925 an economic agreement was signed with Japan, article 4 
of which reads: — “ Without prejudicing the right of each contracting party to 
regulate the international trade of his own country, it is agreed that neither of 
the two contracting parties shall apply, to the disadvantage of the other country, 
measures of prohibition, restriction, or taxation liable to impede the development 
of exchange, economic or otherwise, between the two countries. Both countries, 
in fact, intend to apply the most favoured nation clause to the trade, naviga- 
tion, and industry of each country. 

By a credit agreement of 1930 Japanese industry received contracts from 
Russia amounting to 41 million yen. To enable this credit to be financed the 
Japanese Government undertook to guarantee the loan. 

Before the War Russia's balance of trade with Japan was favourable. Russia's 
chief exports to Japan were foodstuffs and semi-manufactured goods such as 
cereals, fish, oilcakes, linseed, fertilizers, raw and sawn wood, etc. Japan exported 
to Russia her surplus agricultural output such as rice, vegetables and fruits, and 
also certain industrial products. At present the U. S. S. R. balance of trade 
with Japan is unfavourable, since in payment to the U. S. S. R. for the Man- 
churian Railway Japan has agreed to employ 93.3 million yen of the purchase 
price in supplying goods to the U. S. S. R., starting from 1936. By the East 
China Railway Treaty, consignments of goods must have been exported by 
March 23, 1938. 

Finally, on August 4, 1937 a trade agreement — one of the most important — 
was concluded with the United States by which the United States concede uncon- 
ditional and unrestricted most favoured nation treatment to exports from the 
U. S. S. R. Thus Soviet exports enjoy every benefit (and not only as regards 
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the amount of the tariff, as was the case before July 13, 1935) at present applied 
by the United States to imports of goods from other countries. Thus by this 
treaty the U. S. S. R. enjoys the preferences accorded since 1934 to other nations 
by the Hull series of trade treaties. 

The reduced tariffs apply particularly to linen goods, sawn timber, caviare, 
manganese ore, matches, etc., which are some of the principal Soviet exports. 

In August 1938 this treaty was extended for 1939 and the Soviet Union 
agreed to buy goods from the United States up to a value of at least 40 million 
dollars, and at the same time to reduce exports of coal to the Unites States to 
400,000 metric tons. 

The signing of this treaty has been very favourable to the development of 
trade between the two countries. In 1929 U. S. S. R. exports to the United 
States amounted to 4.6 of total Soviet exports. By 1937 this figure had risen 
to 7.8 per cent. In the same years Russian imports from the United States were 
20.1 per cent and 18.2 per cent., the United States taking first place as importer 
to Russia in 1937. 


This covers almost all the countries whose trade relations with the U. S. S. R. 
are regulated by treaties or economic agreements. In addition there are a 
number of other countries such as the Netherlands, Switzerland etc. where 
trade with the U. S. S. R. is of considerable importance but is not yet directly 
regulated. 


Volume and character of the foreign trade of the U. S. S. R. 

The aggregate volume of foreign trade of the U. S. S. R. over twenty years, 
from the first years of the revolution to 1937 inclusive, in comparison with 
pre-war trade is shown in Table I on the following page. 

As the table shows, foreign trade and especially exports ceased almost com- 
pletely in the first period of revolution, the years of the economic blockade and of 
greatest inflation. In 1919 exports amounted to 0.4 million roubles and imports 
14 million roubles. The NEP (New Economic Policy) introduced in 1921 and 
good harvests in 1922 and 1923 led to an increase in foreign trade, and by 
1925 imports were greater than in 1913 t)y over a half. P^xports however were 
only about a third of the pre-war figure. 

In 1930 Russia’s foreign trade reached the record figure of 9 milliard 
roubles, exports amounting to 4 34 rnilliard roubles, a record for the post-war 
period. But from 1931 total foreign trade decreased from year to year until 1936 
when it began to rise again, reaching in 1937 half the 1931 figure. The largest 
imports since the war were in 193^ height of the world economic crisis. 

Imports rose again in 1935-37 though still to only a third of the 1931 figure. 
The depression and trade policy in general led to a reduction of Russia s 
foreign trade and compelled her to reduce imports as much as possible. This 
tendency is one of the characteristic features of Russia’s foreign trade relations 
with the world market. 
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Table I. Foreign Trade of the U. S. S. R., from igi 8 to 1937, 
compared with the 1909-13 average. 

(Millions of gold roubles, at the exchange rate fixed in April 1936). 


Year 

Expots 

Imports 

Total 

Transactions 

Balance 
of trade 

Average 1909-1913 

6.513-9 

4,994.1 

1 1 ,508.0 

4 - 1 . 5 19-8 

1913 

6,596.4 

6,022.5 

1 2,618.9 

4 573-9 

1918 

35-5 

460.8 

496.3 

425-3 

1919 

0.4 

14.0 

14-4 

13.6 

1920 

6.1 

125.7 

131.8 

— 119.6 

1921 

88.5 

922.9 

1 ,01 1 .4 

834.4 

1922 

357-4 

1,181.7 

1 . 539-1 

824.3 

1923 

954-8 

627.2 

1.582.0 

4 - 327-6 

1924 

1.476.1 

1.138.8 

2,614.9 

-1 337-3 

1925 

' 2,664.4 

3,620.9 

6 . 2 » 5-3 

956.5 

192O 

3 >i 73-7 

3.0165 

6.190.2 

4 - 157-2 

1927 

3.267.0 

3 . 320. 5 


— 53-5 

1928 

3.518-9 

4.174.6 

7.693-5 

655.7 

1929 

4,045.8 

3.8570 

7,902.8 

4 188.8 

1930 4 * • • 

4.539-3 

4.637-5 

9,176.8 

98.2 

1931 

3 . 553-1 

4.839.9 

8 , 393-0 1 

- i,2vS6.8 

1932 

2,518.2 

3.083.5 

5,601.7 

565-3 

1933 

2,167.5 ! 

! . 1.5251 

3,692.6 

4 * 642 .4 

i 934 

1.832.4 j 

1,018.0 

2.850.4 

-f 814.4 

1935 

1,609.3 

1.057-2 

2,666.5 

4 552.1 

1936 

1.359.1 

1.352. 5 

2,711.6 

-f 6.6 

1937 

1,728.6 

1.341-3 

3.069.9 

4 - 387-3 


(*) Prices of goods for the years 1918*24 are calculated on the basis of the 1913 price level 
while from 1925 they are given in the prices of the corresponding year. For 1913 exports of platinum are 
included but for post-war years total exports do not include exports of platinum. 


In this respect, a consideration of the volume of the foreign trade of the 
U. S. S. R. over the main periods of her economic development is very instruc- 
tive. These periods are i. the period of war communism and the NEP, 1918-28; 
2. the period of the first Five Year Plan, 1929-32; and 3. the period of the second 
Five Year Plan, 1933-37. 


Table II. — ■ Exports and Imports m the three main periods 
of economic development in the U. S. S. R. 

(Millions of roubles at the April 1936 rate of exchange for foreign trade settlements). 



Period of war | 
communism | 

and NEP 1518-28 

First Five Year 
Plan 1929-32 

Second Five Year 
Plan 1933-37 

Exports j 

Imports 

Total transactions 

Balance 

! 

12.023.9 1 
14,429.0 i 

26.452.9 
— 2.405. T j 

18,175-3 

20.592.5 
38,767.8 
— 2.417.2 

8,696.9 

1 6,294.1 

14,991.0 
j -f 2,402.0 
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This comparison shows that in the first Five Year Plan foreign trade reached 
its highest point with almost 39 milliard roubles, but the balance was still some- 
what more unfavourable than in the period of war communism and NEP. The 
corresponding figures for the second Five Year Plan are not only lower than those 
for the period of war communism and NEP, but also lower than those for the 
first Five Year Plan. Indeed, exports during the second Five Year Plan are less 
than half exports in the first P'ive Year Plan, and imports less than a third in 
the same period. But the main difference is that in the period of war communism 
and NEP total trade showed an unfavourable balance of 2.4 milliard roubles 
and the first Five Year Plan almost the same, while in the second Phve Year 
Plan total trade showed a favourable balance of 2.4 milliard roubles. In this 
latter period exports fell less than imports, leaving a favourable balance of 
trade in each of the five years of the second Plan. 

This development in foreign trade reflects profound changes in the struc- 
ture of the Soviet economic system. The U. S. S. R.’s economic policy aimed, 
as is well known, at industrializing the country as much as possible within a 
short time and at developing the technique and mechanization of agriculture; and 
for the most part this could only be accomplished by importing a great variety 
of machines and equipment from abroad. The main aim of foreign trade was 
the importation of necessary manufactured goods. Exports only served as a 
means of satisfying commercial requirements in accordance with this aim. 

Sometimes, as in 1930 with the prices of cereals, export prices had to be 
kept lower than world prices; for it was not the immediate return that was im- 
portant but the realization of the industrial plan for the country as a whole. 
This was the guiding principle during the first Five Year Plan. The result was an 
adverse balance for the value of the imports required generally exceeded that of 
exports. Exports had to be pushed by every means, not to obtain a favourable 
balance of trade, but, to repeat, to increase further imports of machine equip- 
ment and so by means of a temporary large dependence on foreign supplies to 
organize the country as quickly as possible on a permanent basis of economic 


independence. 

In 1931 imports of machines into the U. S. S. R. amounted to a third, 
and in 1932 to almost a half, of total world exports of all machines (with the 
exception of motor cars) . Probably no country had ever before imported in so 
short a period as five years as many n^chines as did the U. S. S. R. during the 
first Five Year Plan. Meanwhile the supply of machines to agriculture has 
steadily increased. In 1929 only about 500 tractors were in use in agriculture. 
By 1938 the figure had already risen to almost half a million (454,000). In 1936 
there were 50,300 combine harvesters and in 1938 the figure had risen to 153,500, 
etc. As a result of the increased home output imports of these machines in the 
second five year period have fallen to almost nothing. 

This fall in imports reduced Russia’s foreign indebtedness from the maxi- 
mum of 1,400 million roubles in 1931 to 375 million roubles in 1937. Since then 
it has sunk still further and at present total indebtedness abroad is barely twice 
the 200 million roubles paid in 1913 in interest and amortization on Russian 
foreign debts alone. 
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In 1935, for the first time in her 18 years’ existence, the U. S. S. R. had a 
favourable balance both of trade and of payments. Before the War a favourable 
balance of trade was accompanied by an unfavourable balance of payments owing 
to the large sums which Russia had to pay abroad for the service of her foreign 
debts. Before the War Russia’s balance of payments was largely dependent on 
the condition of the harvest, and exports and prices of cereals. To-day, as we 
shall see shortly, Soviet exports are much less dependent on exports of cereals, 
while their composition has become much more varied. 

In this context it may also be mentioned that the output of gold in the 
IJ. S. S. R. has risen from 53,000 kg in 1930 to from 240,000 to 245,000 kg in 1937 
and at present represents about a sixth of the world output. The IJ. S. S. R. 
therefore is the second largest producing country, coming next to South Africa, 
though at a considerable distance. With the present difficulties in the inter- 
national exchange of goods and money this steady increase in the supplies of 
gold in the U. S. S. R. has considerable significance for the country, especially 
as regards her currency and the development of her foreign trade. 

A further tendency of Russia’s foreign trade is the fall in the percentage 
share of exports in the total production of the country. This is a result of the 
increasing consumption of the goods within the country. In 1913 exports (in 
terms of value) amounted to 11.6 per cent, of the total output; in 1930, the 
year of the greatest volume of exports from Russia, this proportion was only 
3.5 and had fallen in 1938 to i per cent. At present only 1 per cent of the 
total output of cereals is exported, compared with 12.7 per cent, for wheat in 
1913, 34 per cent, for barley and 28.3 per cent, for maize. At present Russian 
production is turning more and more to the rapidly developing home market. 

The following table shows the quantities of cereals and legumes exported 
before the War, in the NKP period, and during the first and second Five Year 
Plans. 


Table III. Exports of Cereals and Legumes in the four different economic periods: 

(Thousands of metric tons). 


« 


Average 

.\verage 

Average 

Average 


1909-13 

1923-24/1927-28 

1929-32 

1933-37 

Crops 






Economic year 

Calendar year 

Wheat 

4-239 

554 

1.395 

516 

Rye 

655 

416 

544 

122 

Barley 

3.718 

3^6 

682 

333 

Qats 

1,088 

54 

191 

88 

Maize 

, 763 

145 

ti8 

52 

Total for cereals . . . 

10,463 

1.495 

2 ,930 

1 , 1 1 1 

Legumes . 

370 

j 55 

92 

67 
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Compared with the pre-war period, exports of all cereals and of legumes have 
fallen off greatly since the war This was especially so in the NKP period when 
agriculture, which had been ruined by the years of war, revolution and hunger 
was only concerned with reconstructing its productive capacity. 

Thus during the First Five Year plan exports rose relatively, exports of wheat 
reaching about a thind of the pre-war figure, and of the five main cereals taken 
together (wheat, rye, barley, oats and maize) somewhat over a third. During 
the second Five Year Plan exports fell even lower than in the NKP period, 
The reasons for this will be shown in the discussion on exports of wheat. 

The following table shows the value of exports of the chief agricultural 
products for each year from 1920 to 1937, compared with the average for the 
years 1909-13. 


Table IV. — Exports of the Main Agricultural Products. 

(Millions of roubles at the April 1936 rate of exchange). 




Flax, 

Cotton 


Sugar 

Wood 


Year 

Cereals 

flax-twine 

and 

linen cloth 

and cotton 

goods 

Butter 

and sugar 
products 

and wood 

products 

and furs. 

Average 1909-13 . 

2,619.7 

343-8 

147.1 

272.8 

179-3 

6355 

31-7 

1920 

0.9 

1.9 

— 

— 

0.0 

2.2 

0.0 

1929 

43-9 

222.6 

195 i 

1358 

150.5 

668.0 

467.0 

1930 

882.4 

1550 

205.5 

46.0 

118.3 

743-5 

336.6 

1931 

658.9 

85.8 

203.1 

106.4 

143-2 

497-5 

246.2 

1932 

228.1 

100.4 

226.7 

69 -5 

56.1 

352.7 

185.3 

X 933 

176.9 

971 

136.8 

53-5 

24-3 

336.1 

168.9 

1934 

83.6 

95-3 

T08.O 

44-5 

20.0 

391. 1 

141.3 

1935 

161.9 

91.7 

75-2 

430 

23.9 

365-6 

132.0 

1936 

35-9 

81.4 

67.4 

42.1 

36.8 

359.5 

155 1 

1937 

2576 

54-8 

130.7 

31-8 

38.5 

437-8 

153-6 


This shows that exports of wheat, even the maximum quantity of 1930, 
were only a third of the 1909-13 figure. They then fell still further but later 
rose to a value of 257.6 million roubles in 1937, amounting to a little less than a 
third of the 1930 figure. Exports of butter and sugar reached their highest point 
in 1929 but they were still less than in 1909-13. The returns from exports of 
a large number of other goods, however, such as wood, furs and skins, and cotton 
in post-war years have been higher and sometimes considerably higher than 
before the War. For example in 1930 exports of wood reached 743*5 million 
roubles compared with 635.5 million roubles before the War. The value of 
skins and furs were 467 million roubles in 1929 against 31.7 million roubles before 
the War. In 1932 exports of cotton and cotton goods reached the record value 
of 226.7 million roubles against 147.1 milUou roubles before the War. 

The Table V shows the piercentage share (in terms of value) of the chief 
agricultural goods in total exports from Russia. 
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Table V. — Percentage Share of the Chief Agricultural Products in the value 


of total Exports from the U . S . 

S. R . 



Product 1 

19*3 

1932 

1936 

*937 

Wheat 

14.8 

34 

0.7 

10.8 

Rye 

2.2 

23 

0.8 

2 . 1 

Barley 

J 2.3 

2.1 

O.o 

2.0 

Flax 

5-7 

; 2.5 

! 5-7 

: 2.8 

Cotton and cotton goods 

2.9 

9 .« 

i 4-7 

7-4 

Butter 

! 4-7 

; 2.8 

i 31 

1.8 

Sugar 

^ 13 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 

Wood and wood products 

: 12.3 

15.0 

' 26.5 

25. 

Skins and furs 


7-5 

1 7 -^ 

1 

6.2 


The percentage shares of cotton, wood, furs and skins have therefore 
risen somewhat in comparison to 1913 whereas those of wheat, barley, butter 
and in part also flax have fallen considerably. 

These changes are all closely linked up with the altered structure of Russian 
foreign trade. 


Alteration in the composition of Russian foreign trade. 

The economic plan of the U. S. S. R., which, as said before, effected among 
other things a thorough technical reorganization of agriculture, also altered 
the composition of Russia’s foreign trade. In the last few years profound 
changes have taken place both in the import and export trade. The following 
table shows the percentage share of agricultural and non-agricultural exports 
in the total world trade of the U. S. S. R. compared with the figures for 1913. 


Table VI. — Percentage Share of Agricultural, and Non-agricultural Products 
in the Total Trade of the U. S. S. R. 


Year 

Agricultural 

goods 

other goods | 

Year 

Agricultural 

goods 

other goods 

1909-13 

70.6 

29.4 ! 

1931 

42.1 

57-9 

1923-24 

69.7 

30.3 j 

1932 

31 -9 

68. 1 

1924-25 

i 5«-9 

41.1 j 

1933 

28.8 

71.2 

1925-26 

1 57 (> 

42-4 i 

1934 

i 28.4 

71 .6 

1926-27 

; 55.3 

44-7 1 

1935 ....... 

26.7 

73-3 

1929 (9 

1 389 

61.1 

1936 

20.3 j 

i 79.7 

1930 

41.8 

58.2 

1937 

31-7 1 

68.3 


(9 Until 1929 the financial year in the U. S. S. R. ran from October i to vSeptember 30 of 
the following year. Since 1929 it has coincided with the calendar year. 
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This table shows that before the War slightly over two-thirds of Russian 
exports consisted in agricultural goods, and slightly over one third in other 
goods of which a very important part were exports of unmanufactured wood. 
Half the agricultural exports consisted of bread cereals with a value of 625 mil- 
lion roubles, out of a total value of world exports of 1,50;! million roubles in 
1913 (*). This predominance of agricultural exports was also the outstanding 
feature of the NKP period. For example in 1923-24 the share of agricultural 
goods in total U. S. S. R. exports (69.7 per cent.) was still almost as large as 
in 1913. 

In 1924, for the first time in the history of the Soviet Union, wheat was 
exported, amounting to 40 per cent, of the exports of that time. Other agri- 
cultural products such as butter, eggs, etc. were also exported in considerable 
quantities. * But at the same time, non-agricultural products such as wood, 
coal, manganese ore etc. were also being exported with the result that in 1924-25 
59 per cent, of all exports were agricultural and 41 per cent, were non-agri- 
cultural. Thi's tendency of agricultural exports to fall off, with a simultaneous 
increase in other exports, has been continuous and though slow at first, was 
rapid in the first, and even more so in the second, Five Year Plan. 

In 1932 at the end of the first P'ive Year Plan, agricultural exports had 
already fallen to approximately a third of total exports, while industrial exports 
had risen to about two-thirds Thus the relation between these two main 
categories of exports was then the exact reverse of that before the War. 
During the second Five Year Plan this trend become more and more marked, 
and by 1936 agricultural exports were no more than a fifth of total exports. 
In 1937, owing to a considerable increase in exports of cereals and cotton, the 
share of agricultural exports rose to a third, but in the same 3^ear the absolute 
figure for exports of industrial products showed an increase over 1936 of 97.3 
million roubles. 


Certainly, these figures are not to be analysed with mathematical precision; 
but they do show clearly the tendency of Russia's foreign trade to concentrate 
more and more on the export of non-agricultural goods. This means a com- 
plete change in the relation of the U. R. S. S. to the world market. 

During the first and second Five Year Plans the value composition of both 
imports and exports, treated according to the various classes of goods (in accord- 
ance with the Brussels international classification) both show considerable 
changes, as shown in Table VII. 

The table shows the large and characteristic changes which took place 
during the second Five Year Plan. Exports of the first class, livestock, which 
amounted to 2.3 per cent, in 1913, had fallen right off in 1937, and in fact, 
since 1931. At the same time, imports of this class increased substantially 
moving from 0.3 per cent, in 1913 to 3.4 per cent, in 1937. This shift is due 
to the position of stockraising in the U. S. S. R. During the first Five Year 


(9 At the pre-war rate of exchange for roubles. 
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Table VII. — Changes in the Value Composition of Exports and 
Imports taken hy Classes of Commodities at the end of the Second Five 
Year Plan and before the War. 

(Percentages). 


1 . ~ Livestock 

2. - Foodstuffs and drinks 

3. - Raw and semi-manufactured goods 

4. - Manufactured goods 


Exports 

Imports 

1913 

1937 

; 1913 

1937 

^-3 

■ • 

03 

3-1 

56.8 

22.9 

13.4 

6.4 

387 

58.6 

51.0 

49-9 

2.2 

18.5 

35-3 

40.3 

100 

100 

j 100 

JOO 


Plan vStockraising in particular underwent a crisis the causes of which were 
many and complex and which lasted into 1935. P'rom then on there has been 
a considerable increase in the number of cattle owing to a series of measures 
taken by the Government. 

The share of the second class - foodstuffs and drinks - has also been 
greatly reduced. In 1913 exports of these amounted to more than a half 
(57 per cent.) of all Russian exports whereas in 1937 they were only 23 per 
cent. This was not only a result of the development in recent years of the 
capacity of the home market, but also of the heavy fall in the prices of these 
commodities on the world market. Imports of these products also fell conside- 
rably: from 13.4 per cent, in 1913 to 6.4 per cent, in 1937. 

The share of raw materials and semi-manufactured goods in total exports 
increased during this period by one and a half times, rising from 38.7 per cent, 
to 58.6 per cent. At the same time imports of goods in this class have fallen 
ofE somewhat, moving from 51.0 to 49.9 per cent. Raw and worked wood, 
petroleum, flax, cotton goods etc. all come into this class. At present they 
take first place in exports from the U. S. S. R., while in 1913 they were second 
at 39 per cent, of total exports. They were therefore considerably less important 
than exports of foodstuffs and drinks which in 1913 took first place with 57 
per cent. 

Undoubtedly, however, the most complete transformation has occurred in 
the foreign trade in manufactured goods. Exports of these rose from 2.2 per 
cent, in 1913 to 18.5 in 1937, mainly owing of the industrialization of the country. 
But at the same time, imports of manufactured goods, owing to the increased 
imports of machinery, consisting mainly of newly invented machines, rose from 
35 per cent, in 1913 to 40.3 per cent, in 1937. 

This change is characteristic and indicates a reorientation of Russia’s 
foreign trade, the underlying cause of which is closely bound up with the economic 
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development of the U. S. S. R. and the slow transformation of what was an 
agricultural country into an increasingly industrial one. It is characteristic 
that the total value of agricultural production (calculations being based on 
1926-27 prices) increased from 12.6 in 1913 to 15.8 milliard roubles. Over 
the same period the value of industrial production rose from 10.3 to 59.3 mil- 
liard roubles, nearly six (5.8) times greater. 

The following table shows alterations in the structure of the Russian economic 
system over the period 1913-36. 


Table VIII. — Alterations in the Composition of Production and Exports 
of the U. S, S. R. during the last 24 years. 


Year 

Percentage 
share of industry- 
in the total output 
of the U. S. S. R. 

Percentage 
share of industry 
in exports 
from the U. S. S. R. 

Percentage 
share of agriculture 
in the total output 
of the U. S. S. R. 

Percentage 
share of agriculture 
in exports 
from the U. S. S. R. 

1913 

42.1 

30.0 

57-9 

70.0 

1929 

54-5 

61.1 

45-5 

! 38.9 

1930 

61.6 

1 58.2 

38.4 

41.8 

1931 

66.7 

j 57-9 

33-3 

i 42.1 

1932 

70.7 

1 68.1 

29 3 

1 31-9 

1933 

70.4 

i 7^-2 

29.6 

1 28.8 

1936 

79-2 

j 80.1 

20.8 

! 19.9 

1 


This table shows the continuously increasing importance of industry in 
the production of the country during the last quarter of a century. The 
export trade shows a parallel movement, its composition approximating more 
and more to that of national production. 

In 1913 industry's share in the total national production was 42.1 per cent, 
while it supplied only 30 per cent, of exports. By 1936 these percentages had 
risen to 79.2 and 80.1 respectively. The corresponding figures for production 
and exports of agricultural goods were 57.9 and 70 per cent, in 1913 compared 
with 20.8 and 19.9 per cent, in 1936. 

Thus the general economic plan has ensured that exports were more and 
more closely adapted to changes in the internal structure of the economic 
system. 

Certain conclusions regarding the economic possibilities of agricultural 
exports from Russia before the War and at the present time could be drawn 
from this fact; but to do so would be outside the scope of this short study. 


(To he continued). 


M. Tcherkinsky. 
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CUBA 


Cuba’s economic position depends mainly upon the prosperity of the sugar in- 
dustry. In 1902 the United States granted a preference to Cuba of 20 per cent, 
which came into force in 1903. and from this date there was a strong tendency 
towards monoculture at the expense of other branches of production which had 
previously flourished (coffee) and which, though they did not entirely disappear, 
remained stationary alongside the dominant crop (fruit and vegetable growing, animal 
husbandry). 

While sugar growing prospered, the whole economy of the country was based 
on the profits which could be made from this one crop, not merely manufactured 
goods but even supplies for immediate consumption being bought from abroad. 

Ill terms of value, exports of sugar have always formed a very high percentage 
of total exports. In the five years 1909-13 they averaged about 70 per cent, rising 
to 89 per cent, in the five years 1910-23. During the next ten years they fell, being 
75 per cent, for the five years 1929-33. t)ut rose again to 82 per cent, in 1936. 

This tendency was disastrous for the country even when times were prosperous. 
Cuba’s economic life has become extremely sensitive to fluctuations in the trade cycle 
while the home market is so disorganised that very often producers do not trouble 
about the quality of goods supplied to this market and even the rural population 
thinks nothing of buying tinned and imported foodstuffs in place of home-grown 
products. 

The producers and consumers needed educating, the more so as the country had 
to alter its policy completely when it appeared that the old ]irosperity based on sugar 
could not return. 

The output of certain crops had to be expanded and new ones introduced; first 
CO supply the country’s own needs and .secondly, if possible, to export. It was sought, 
often with success, to reduce and even eliminate imports of certain goods by increasing 
the output of some goods (rice), producing new ones (butter) or by setting up new indus- 
tries. Although these alternatives are still far less important than sugar in Cuba, 
they have, with mining operations and receipts from tourists, to some extent helped 
to maintain the country’s economic equilibrium in the difficult position in which the 
crisis in the sugar trade placed it. 

The table on the following page shows the comparative importance of the prin- 
cipal items of Cuban export trade. 

The predominance of the United States in this trade is shown by the following 
figures giving the percentage of the total value of Cuban exports going to the 
United States: 


1932 1933 1934 


1935 1936 

78.72 


7125 


67.67 


75.26 


79.3 ^ 
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Percentage Share of the Principal Products in the Total Value 
of Cuban Exports, ig 32 - 36 . 



1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 ' ! 

1 

1936 

Sugar and other sugar cane products; — 
Distilled products 

0.88 

1.48 

3.56 

1-38 

0.89 

Raw and refined sugar 

66. QO 

68.58 

68.24 

70.18 

72.71 

Molasses 

4.68 

4.01 

5-63 

7-44 

8.36 

Total . . . 

72.46 

74.07 

77-43 

79-00 

1 ■ 

8i.g6 

Tobacco:— 






Raw 1 

12.87 i 

12.04 

Q.18 

9.06 

591 

Manufactured 

3-15 

3-83 

4-25 

3-20 

2.70 

Total ... 

16.02 

i5.<^7 

13-43 

12.26 

S.61 

Fresh fruits 

3-51 

2.06 

2-57 

2.05 

i.gS 

Vegetables and cereals 

2.74 

r.51 

0.94 

0.92 

1.05 

Other commodities 

527 

6.4CJ 

5.62 

5-77 

6.40 

Grand Total • • * 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Sugar (*)■ 

For the last few years before the War sales and prices of sugar depended on 
three markets — ^the local market, the United States market and the world market. 
The population of Cuba is small and the home market of limited importance. But 
the very Existence of sugar growing in Cuba depends 'upen the^ possibilities of selling 
in the United States market and upon these depend also the quantities which must 
be placed on the world market and perhaps the need for restricting output. Until 
a short time before the War the United States market absorbed almost the whole of 
Cuba's output of sugar, which enjoyed the preferential tariff of 20 per cent, conceded 
by the Reciprocity Treaty of 1902 mentioned above. 

However, Cuba must always meet competition on this market from United States 
producers of beet sugar, the sugar cane growers of Louisiana and Florida and from 
the sugar cane planters of Puerto Rico, the Philippines and Hawaii. The amoimt of 
preference granted must always depend on a compromise between protecting the 
interests of these producers and the desire on the part of the United States to maintain 


(q There are several recent works covering the development of the sugar crisis in general and 
in Cuba in particular. Here we shall confine otirselves to sketching in those facts necessary for an 
understanding of the position of sugar prciduction in Cuba during the years 1937 and 1938- 
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economic and social, and consequently political, equilibrium in Cuba, and the latter’s 
power of purchasing American commodities. 

Cuba's exports to Europe before the Great War were small, but as the War 
proceeded they suddenly leapt to enormous proportions and the demand from the 
belligerent nations led to a rapid increase in output (4,097,771 metric tons (') in 1919). 
Prices reached such a level that the importing countries requested the United States 
to supervise prices and so keep them at a reasonable level. When, in 1919 this 
supervision was abolished, prices rose steeply and production expanded beyond all 
rational limits. But the great demand which had caused this rise did not outlast the 
War by very long, and Cuba found herself with very large stocks and faced with 
prices which had fallen from over 20 cents per lb. in 1920 to less than 2 cents in 
1922. Beet growing did not recover rapidly in Europe, however, and as consumption 
increased there was a recovery from 1923 to 1925 which led Cuba to expand her 
output again, until it reached 5,272,268 metric tons in 1925. 

Over the same period both Europe and the United States were reinforcing existing 
measures of protection and introducing new ones. (United Kingdom: tariffs, subsi- 
dies, preferences). Europe was increasing her output of beet and gradually approach- 
ing her pre-war level of production. At the same time, the cane planters of Puerto 
Rico. Hawaii and the Philippines and the beet growers of the United States were also 
increasing their output. Thus Cuba’s market shrank simultaneously both in Europe 
and in the United States. At first she tried to remedy this by restricting her own 
output and then, in 1930, owing to the economic crisis and the increasing protect- 
ionivsm in the United States and elsewhere, she decided, with the principal countries 
selling sugar on the international market, on the Chadbourne Plan, which came into 
force for the 1931 crop. Despite the sacrifices conceded by the signatories, however, 
the prices of sugar continued to fall in 1931-32. 

In these circumstances the United States gave her assistance. By the American 
sugar law of 1934 Cuba obtained a fixed quota which guaranteed her being able to 
place on the American market about 272,155 metric tons more than vShe had been 
able to do under the old tariff. Further, in 1934 a presidential decision reduced the 
customs tariff on Cuban sugar (96^ polarization) from 2 to 1.50 cents, per lb. (Later, 
by the reciprocity trade agreement of Augmst 1934 it was reduced to 0.90 cents as 
against the ordinary tariff of 1.875 cents.). 

The Chadbourne agreement terminated on September 1, 1935 - fts success had 
been small but the need for international collaboration remained and the International 
Sugar Conference, convened by the World Monetary and Economic Conference, con- 
cluded a new agreement on May 6,1937 (^). Cuba was granted a quota of 940,000 metric 
tons for the free international markets. This quota equalled her exports for 193^- 
It was higher than that granted by the Chadbourne Plan and was renewed by the 
October 1937 session of the International Sugar Council. 

With fixed quotas for the American and free international markets, and knowing 
the volume of local consumption, Cuba is in a position to adjust her output to the 


(q Owing to the diverse standards of weight used in the original sources, the figures in this sec- 
tion have all been converted into metric tons. 

(2) For a full account of the London Conference see Robertson, C. J., The International vSiigar 
Agreement. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, International Institute of Agri- 
culture, October 1937, PP- 3.‘58-368. 
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maximum quantity marketable and to avoid overproduction. Bach year the Cuban 
Institute for the Stabilisation of the Sugar Market, which was founded on May 6, 1931 
and represents all producers, fixes the quantity to be produced, arranges how this 
shall be distributed between the different producers and distributes it for export accord- 
ing to the different agreements and quotas fixed. The Institute’s proposals must be 
approved by the Government before being carried into effect. The output authorized 
for 1937-38 was 2,714,531 metric tons, and the actual output 3,023,436 metric tons. 
A presidential decree of January i. 1939 fixed the output for 1939 at 2,481,281 metric 
tons. 

In April 1938, when the grinding of the sugar cane had been completed, prices 
on the American market fell lower than they had been for years and those on the world 
market fell below what they had been before the international agreement had been 
signed. The resulting average price was disastrous for Cuba and the larger part of the 
1938 crop was still unsold in April. 

The opinion in Cuba was that the quotas fixed by the international agreement 
should again be reduced. They were reduced by 5 per cent, at the April 1938 
session of the International Sugar Council and by a further 5 per cent, at the July 
session of the same year, the second reduction applying from September i. 1938. 
The quota for the free market thus fixed for Cuba for the year September i, 1938-Au- 
gust 31, 1939 is 831,763 metric tons. The Cuban quota for the United States was 
fixed on June 4, 1938 at 1,780,596 metric tons. 

A new market has been opened up to the Cuban refiners in the United States, 
where they are allowed to sell refined sugar for the production of fruit jams for export 
as part of the world quota and not as part of the Cuban quota to the United States. 
The importers miist re-export within twelve months. 

Besides raw and refined sugar, Cuba exports molasses, a by- product of the 
manufacture of sugar. But the export of molasses, which had .seemed to be a solu- 
tion to the problems raised by the sugar crisis, has itself become a difficult problem. 
The price of molasses is so low that production is no longer remunerative, but Cuba 
is loth to give it up as molasses production offers a supplementary occupation to 
the workers. A Government decree has even prohibited its manufacture at the 
same time as that of sugar in order to prolong the season which is, in any case, very 
short. Further, it is feared that by reducing manufacture and exports, production in 
other countries would be encouraged, and that by raising the price greatly the market 
would be captured by competitors supplying cheaply other raw materials for the pro- 
duction of S)mthetic alcohol. It is suggested that instead of being exported, molasses 
should be used for the manufacture of alcohol in Cuba itself. 

The American Sugar Uaw of 1934 should have expired on December 31, 1937. 
The position which would have arisen if this law had not been prolonged had been caus- 
ing much anxiety in Cuba and the news that the President of the United States had 
signed on September i, 1937 a further law maintaining the quota systems was re- 
ceived with much satisfaction. The Cuban quota was fixed at 1,734,062 metric tons, 
29 per cent, of the United States requirements. Further, the prices of sugar on the 
United States market, which are regulated by the Secretary of Agriculture, were to 
be fixed in relation to three other staple commodities. Finally, Cuba will share in 
all alterations of the quota, with the exception that if the output of the Philippines 
is insufficient to cover the quota allotted to that coimtry, the deficit will be divided 
between the other suppliers to the exclusion of Cuba. As a result of this regulation 
the Cuban quota was raised to 92,033 metric tons in September, 1937. T'his represents 
Cuba’s share in the additional quotas allotted to make up the deficit in the quota for 
American beet. 
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The most important event affecting Cuba's sugar industry in 1937 was the pass- 
ing on August 25 of the Law 071 the CoovdifiuHoit of Suguv PYoductioTi, This law which 
carries into effect an important part of the “Three Year Plan” ("), was drawn up 
by a mixed committee of representatives of the sugar industry and members of Con- 
gress. One of its main aims is to protect the small grower. Inter alia, each grower 
is entitled to grind a quantity of sugar equal to his entire 1937 estimate, up to a 
maximum of 30,000 arrobas (i arroba — ii-5 ^8-)* ^ deduction of 6 per cent, is made 
from the quotas of growers whose 1937 estimates exceeded 500.000 arrobas, and one 
of 12 per cent, from the quotas for .sugar cane grown on land belonging to factories. 
If these deductions are insufficient, the deficiency is made up from a special small 
growers' protective fund. 

In return for these special advantages small growers must devote part of their 
land to food crops. 

The existing moratorium laws are extended to cover debts incurred by growers 
before June, 1933 as long as the debts remain unadjusted. Pending such adjustment 
by mutual consent, growers are not required to pay more than 20 per cent, of the 
net output of their plantations, and not more than 60 per cent, after adjustment. 

Leases are extended as long as crop restriction lasts, provided rentals are paid 
regularly, cane is supplied and production maintained at a minimum of 30.000 arrobas 
per cahalleria planted (i caballeria — i 3 - 4 ^ hectares). Current rentals remain in force 
if they are not higher than those provided in the Act. . If there has been no contract, 
rentals will not be lower than 70 dollars per caballeria while sugar is sold at the price 
obtaining when the law was passed. Rentals for irrigated lands, are increased by 50 
per cent. Wages of those working on the crop were increased the increases being 
graded according to the average yields obtained by each mill in the three preceding 
years. Minimum wages are fixed for the crop season and also for the dead season. 

Retail prices at stores in the factories must not be higher than those normally 
charged in the nearest town plus transport costs. Mill owners and operators of plant- 
ations must provide free sites for the erection of employees’ and workers cooperatives. 

Mills and plantations with unused lands must place a reasonable proportion of 
these, free of charge, at the disposal of the workers, to enable them to grow food crops 
during the dead season. 


Tobacco. 

Cuba’s most important product after sugar is tobacco. Vuelta Abajo, used for 
making cigar wrappers, and Havana cigars in general take first place. About half 
the output is consumed in the country, but 25 million cigars are exported per annum. 
The United Kingdom buys about a third of these, but the greater part goes to the United 
States. Nevertheless, the complaint is made in Cuba that the markets are neither 
as dis|)ersed or as large as the excellent quality of the tobacco warrants. This is 
attributed partly to tariffs, which prevent this product from being imported into 
many countries, but also to a change in consumers’ tastes, since for some time cigar- 
ettes have been preferred to cigars and oriental tobacco to the dark tobacco of Cuba. 
The consular agents abroad who have studied the question on the spot recommend that 
trade agreements should be reached with countries not producing tobacco, and that 


(*) See p. 169. 
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a Cuban cigarette of oriental type more adapted to the changed taste of consumers 
should be manufactured. A tobacco experimental station has been set up to study 
questions relating to tobacco. It is also hoped to vSet up a national cigar factory. 


Fruit and vegetables. 

Cuba has been engaged in the production and export of fruits and vegetables 
for quite a long time, though until recently the trade has been of little importance 
In the last few years, however, it has greatly increased, especially on the Isle of Pines 
Exports of these products go mainly to the United States. The crops are earlier in 
Cuba than in the latter country and can therefore be easily marketed. In 1937 an 
agreement was reached between the fruit and vegetable producers of Florida and the 
Association of Horticulturists and Fruit and Vegetable Exporters of Cuba on the rules 
and seasons for imports into the United States. This agreement enables Cubans to 
market their products without harming American producers. The vegetables chiefly 
exported are tomatoes, egg-plants, potatoes, green peppers. Tima beans, cucumbers 
ochra.s, squash and string beans. Targe quantities of grape-fruit, avocado pears, pine- 
apples and bananas are also exported. The majority of these fruits go to the United 
States, though the Cuban grape-fruit is one of the most popular on the London market. 

In May 1938 new possibilities were opened up to Cuban fruit growers by the Com- 
paHia Sud- Americana de Vapores offering to arrange for its vevSsels to touch Havana 
on their way from Chile to European ports from this date. Th^ boats are fast and 
equipped for this type of freight. They are supplied with refrigeration equipment. 
Thus pine-apples, avocado pears, oranges and grape-fruit may find new outlets. 

To improve the quality of fruit and vegetable exports and to help them to meet 
competition from other countries more successfully, a presidential Decree of December 
16. 1936 imposed rules for the grading and packing of fruits and vegetables for export. 


Coffee. 

Coffee was introduced into Cuba at the end of the i 8 th century and was of 
great importance until the expansion of sugar cane growing and the absence of 
tariff protection led to the destruction of many plantations. After the sugar crisis, 
however, there was a movement to return to coffee growing. Sheltered by protective 
duties, output was soon adequate to satisfy the home demand at remunerative prices, 
but it was not long before overproduction occurred and surpluses of coffee, whose qua- 
lity and cost of production made competition difficult with that from other sources 
had to be placed on forei^ markets. In 1934 the Government founded the Cuban 
Institute for the Stabilisation of the Coffee Market to study all questions relating to 
the cultivation, preparation and sale of coffee. In July, 1935 exporters were required 
to obtain export permits and holders of raw coffee to withhold 25 per cent, of their 
stocks from the market. Such stocks could only be marketed by the Institute. Some 
time later the 25 per cent, was raised to 50 per cent. The Department of Agricul- 
ture was then authorized to fix in April of each year the percentage of coffee to be 
held off the market, calculations being based on the official estimates of home pro- 
duction and consumption. Minimum prices were also fixed for the producers of non- 
decorticated coffee and maximum and minimum prices for middlemen. A series of 
taxes on coffee were introduced to cover the costs of organizing the coffee market. 
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In August 1937 the representatives of fifteen countries met at Havana for the 
second Panamerican Coffee Conference. The conference decided to eliminate poor 
quality coffees in order to stimulate consumption and raise the price without having 
recourse to crop restriction (^). One of the Conference's decisions to which Cuba adhered 
is the payment to the Panamerican Coffee Office for a propaganda fund, of 5 cents 
on each 60 kg. sack exported. The lowest quality which might be exported was 
also decided. In addition to the Panamerican Conference, two national coffee con- 
ferences were held at Cuba in 1937 and 1938, to consider measures for improving 
coffee growing and making it more remunerative. The second conference recommended 
the inclusion of coffee in all treaties of commerce, particularly in those concluded 
with countries having a controlled economy. Before the second conference, a decree 
of January 10, 1938 had introduced an export premium to compensate for the low 
prices of coffee. The Department of Agriculture and the Institute for the Stabilization 
of the Coffee Market pay the premium (0.25 dollars per quintal of too pounds of 460 
grams exported) out of a special fund. 

The various measures taken have improved the general position of the market, 
though that of producers still leaves much to be desired. 


Stock-raising. 

In 1937 Cuba had from 2,600,000 to 2,900,000 head of cattle. Stockraising is al- 
ready sufficient for national requirements, and must now even find outlets for a sur- 
plus of 50,000 head of cattle annually. A presidential Decree of December 16, 1937 
set up a commission for the protection of home stockraising. To encourage the rear- 
ing of pigs, for which the natural conditions of the coimtry are suitable, a decree of 
January 2, 1937 allowed pigs of the main breeds to be imported duty free, for the pur- 
pose of improving Cuban stock. 

The output of cheese has increased considerably during the last few years. Up 
to 90 per cent, of the demand for condensed milk is covered by home production. The 
output of butter has so much increased .since 1928, when 1,424,164 lbs. of butter costing 
585,871 dollars had still to be imported, that in 1936 651,512 lbs., worth 132.612 
dollars, were exported. The home output is estimated at 3,500,000 - 4,500,000 lbs 

Other animal products forming important and relatively stable exports are skins 
and hides. These exports could probably be substantially increased by improving 
methods of stockraising and of preparing the skins and hides, and above all by 
careful clavSsification before placing them on the market. 


Henequen. 

Henequen, a strong fibre which is popular for manufacturing twine and cord, is 
obtained from the Agave fourcroydes. It is grown chiefly in Mexico, but the climatic, 
soil and rainfall conditions in Cuba are well suited to its cultivation, while low co.sts 


(q For further details sec Arcoleo, F., The International Organization of the Coffee Market, 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. International Institute (if Agriculture. Sep- 
tember 1938, pp. 419-422. 
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of transport to the United States encourage the expansion of this crop. In 1937 there 
were six large plantations supplied with the equipment needed to prepare the fibre. 
About 8,000 acres are planted and there are still great possibilities of extending the 
acreage under this crop. The annual output of fibre is about 8 million lbs. Both 
the raw fibre and twine and cord are exported. 


Rice. 


Cuba s climate is suitable for rice growing, and since 1929 much has been done 
to increase the output of this crop. Rice may either be grown on irrigated land or as 
a dry crop, if suitable varieties are chosen. In 1938 500,000 quintals of rice were 
produced, but 3,500,000 quintals, valued at 12 million pesos, were still being imported. 
To produce this amount an average of 15,000 caballerias would have to be cultivated. 
This would give work to 175.000 persons, thus reducing unemployment and would also 
enable large areas, hitherto under sugar cane, to be used for other purposes and to be 
cultivated during the idle season. 


Silk. 

Silk production is one of the domestic industries which it is sought to introduce to 
supplement the returns of the .small farmer and to give him employment during the 
dead season, which is long in Cuba. The mulberry remains green throughout the year 
in Cuba, so that by a careful choice of methods of rearing silkworms production can be 
carried on the whole year round. Tests are already being carried out to find the varieties 
of mulberry best suited to Cuba’s climate, on methods of growing them, and on the 
most suitable varieties of silkworms and the diseases to which they may be subject. 
A spinning and weaving establishment has been set up to instruct a number of workers 
who will later teach others the technique of silk manufacture. 

The Department of Agriculture has planted 200,000 mulberry trees which, like 
the silkworm eggs, have beeen distributed between the farmers in the area. The mul- 
berry, which also supplies an excellent livestock feed, may, as in the case of rice, be 
grown on surplus lands at present planted with sugar cane. 


Wood. 


Although the expansion of sugar cane production has led to much deforestation, 
forests still cover a sixth of Cuba’s territory. Cuba is rich in valuable woods such as 
cedar, mahogany, and ebony, which are exported. The Three Year Plan, referred to 
below, comprises reafforestation with valuable varieties of trees. 


Other products. 

Eggs, cacao, honey, maize and especially oilseeds and oil bearing fruits (sunflower, 
groundnut, sesame, soya and coconut) are becoming more important, especially since 
the imposition of protective duties on imports of soya oil. 
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The Three Year Plan. 


New crops had been encouraged at different dates well before the publication 
in 1937 of the Three Year, or Economic and Social Reconstruction Plan. But 
these earlier efforts did not form part of an organic whole. They were introduced 
piecemeal mainly for economic and commercial ends. The authors of the Three Year 
Plan had given much thought to the matter since the coming of the new regime, and 
they realised that Cuba’s real problem is a social one. Only by solving the problem 
of the land system and general and vocational education can the economic position be 
improved. The Three Year Plan goes to the very root of the evil, the difficult position 
of the small farmer, or colono, who is generally a tenant, most frequently of the metayer 
type, more rarely owner, but almost always weighed down with debt. P'urther, the 
colono' s tenure of the land is not guaranteed long enough to tempt him to introduce 
improvements. He cannot obtain credit on advantageous conditions and is often too 
ignorant to be able to augment his meagre resources through other occupations, even 
if these are not forbidden by the landowner. 

The Three Year Plan, however, is more a general programme than a detailed 
plan. The different schemes will be carried out progressively by special laws, as has 
already been done in coordinating sugar production and in the reallotment and settle- 
ment of land. The words “ three year ” do not imply that the schemes will be 
completed, or even begun, within three years. The intention is rather to study all the 
problems included in the programme as a whole during these three years and to start 
carrying some of them out as opportunity arivSes. 

As regards agriculture, the Three Year Plan comprises the following points:— 

1. Coordination of sugar production. (See the law on the coordination of sugar 
production, p. 165.) 

2. Band settlement. (See below for the law on State property and the 
reallotment of land). 

3. Restriction of property rights. 

4. Regulation of leases of rural properties. 

3. Study of mine legislation and production. 

6. Study of reafforestation and utilisation of forests. 

7. Utilisation of water, irrigation and drainage. 

8. Development of farm instruction. 

9. Regulation and improvement of stock-raising. 

TO. Development of bee-keeping and the cultivation of tobacco, coffee and 

cacao. 

II. Expansion of fruit-growing. 

The fundamental law for the execution of the Three Year Plan is the Law on Siat^ 
Property and the Reallotment of Land, which was signed by the President on December 17, 
1937 came into force witli retroactive effect in January, 193^- Eands belonging to, 
leased by, or granted in concession by, the State, and lands bought by the Government 
or granted to it for this purpose, will be distributed and settled. To obtain such land, 
the would-be colonist must be Cuban and the head of a family. Naturalized citizens 
ttiust have been domiciled in the country for at least ten years. Each head of a family 



receive a maximum of 30 acrcvS of cultivable land. The land may not be distrained 
upon or transferred. The farmers must live on the new farm for six years, exploit it, 
\ out an orchard, and follow the advice of the General Office for State Tands and of 

Treasury as regards the building of roads, marking of boundaries, etc. The law also 
contains regulations for the formation of cooperatives, 

Ilf; 

UNITED KINGDOM 


MILK MARKET 

About a quarter of the value of the agricultural output of the United Kingdom 
conies from milk. The value of the milk (and dairy produce) output is greater than 
all cereals and field crops put together and accounts for roughly a third of the total 
value of all livestock products. 


Value of Milk Output and of Total Agricultural Output (^). 


— 

1 — 




i — - " 






1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

England and Wales; 
Milk Output (and 

£ 000 

£ 000 

£ 000 

£ 000 

£ 000 

£ 000 

£ 000 

£ 000 

Dairy Produce) . 

54.970 

46,840 

49.310 

52,080 

52.900 

54.050 

55. 7(^0 

(») 58,100 

Total Output . . . 
Scotland: 

Milk Output (and 

202.660 

1 86,990 

1^2,545 

198,990 

i 

206,045 

205,935 

220,940 

(») 223,500 

Dairy Produce) . 

^>.350 

i 

1 

j 


8, no' 



Total Output . . . 
Northern Ireland; 

Milk Output (and 

37.743 

j 



1 


37.875* 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Dairy Produce) . 

2.973. 

2,7(>6j 

2.559 

2,2171 

2,461 

2,395 



Total Output . . . 

12,769! 

I 2 . 53 P 

10,374 

10,94 ij 

12,305 

14.5151 

i 




{*) Excluding state subsidies. (») Provisional estimate. 


The value of the output in England and Wales, about 70 per cent, of which is 
sold for liquid consumption, fell heavily in 1931 and 1932, but has been rising steadily 
n recent years. The rise has been due in the main to an increase in prices realised; 
the volume of output changed little between 1930 and 1935. In tlie last two or three 
years there has, however, been an increase also in the volume of output, of about 
3 Vi per cent.; the value of the output has risen at the same time by about 5 % per 
cent. 

The cause of the increase of the volume of output must be sought rather in changes 
in the number of cows in milk than in an improvement in yields, for the latest census 
made by the Ministry of Agriculture shows no tendency for yields to increase. The 
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Volume of Milk Output (*). 
(Million gallons.) 


1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

England ^nd Wales . 1,263 

Scotland 163 

Northern Ireland . . 97 

1,250 

100 

1.270 

102 

1,270 1 

lOJ 

1 ,270 

104 

1.316 , 1,314 

177 

104 ! ... 

1 (a) 1570 


(^) Excluding milk fed to calves, 
(a) Provisional estimate. 


average annual yield of milk per cow (excluding milk fed to stock) was 539 gallons 
in 1931 but only 502 in 1936 (0; the weather conditions at the time of the 1931 census 
were, however, much more favourable to milk production than they were at the time 
of the 1936 census. 


Number of Cattle. 
(Thousands.) 


England and Wales V 


1931 

. 1 

1932 1 

! 

1 

j 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1 

1936 

I 

! 

1937 

1938 

CoWvS and heifers in 

milk 

• 2,043 

2.117 I 

2 . 1 79 

2,214 

2,232 

2,227 i 

2,217 

2,219 

Cows in calf . . . 


322 

35^1 

35« 

364 

382 

4<'>5 : 

394 

372 

Heifers in calf . . 


42.5 

! 

418 

417 

437 

443 

456 

45 ^ 

Total cattle .... 
Scotland (*): 


. 6,065 

6,358 j 6,620 

1 

6,660 

6.541 

i 

6,540 ' 

6,6 K) 

6,658 

Cows and heifers in 

milk 

• 3 -id 

8.51 

3d5 

369 

1 371 

368 i 

365 

365 

Cows in calf . . . 


52 

53 

53 

55 

: 56 

56 

56 

55 

Heifers in calf . . 


5d 

61 

()(> 

72 

; 7 1 

71 1 

74 

7« 

Total cattle .... 
Noidhern Ireland ('■*); 


1,209 

[ 1.233 

1.294 

1 1.313 


1 .3 13 

1 ,290 

1 1,308 

1 

Cows in milk and in calf . 

M7 

245 , 

246 

, 251 

252 

250 : 

237 

229 

Heifers in calf . . 


23 

23 : 

25 

32 


25 ! 

23 

30 

Total cattle .... 


681 

715 i 

734 

! 769 

1 799 

: 770 ; 

739 

731 


(^) On June 4 each year. — V) On June i each year. 


) On basis of number of cows and heifers in milk and cows in calf. 



Milk is unique among the agricultural products of the United Kingdom by reason 
of its market position. It is by its nature protected from import competition, and in 
a country whose imports of agricultural produce exceed in value the national agri- 
cultural output, it is the only important foodstuff the home production of which covers 
the total consumption in the country. This latter fact greatly facilitates the organis- 
ation of market control by the producers' monopoly, and thus when the Government 
in 1931 provided for statutory sanction for such control, marketing schemes for milk 
were soon evolved. 

Marketing schemes. 

England and Wales, — The milk marketing scheme, England and Wales, approved 
by Parliament in 1933. established a Milk Marketing Board representing, and elected 
by, milk-producers. All sales of liquid milk, other than sales by producer-retailers, 
are now made through the Board which negotiates prices with purchasers on the basis 
of yearly contracts. When the Board and the representatives of the milk purchasers, 
the Central Milk Distributive Committee, fail to agree, prices are established in accord- 
ance with the judgement of independent persons appointed for the purpose by the 
Minister of Agriculture. Different prices are charged by the Board according to the use 
to which the milk is put, the main distinction being between milk sold for liquid consump- 
tion, and milk sold for the manufacture of dairy products, etc. No such difference is, 
Itowever, made by the Board in the prices it pays to the producers. Before the intro- 
duction of the scheme the very low prices received for milk sold for manufacture had 
put producers selling in this market in a very difficult position, and milk from districts, 
such as the South West of England, where there was a relatively small market 
for liquid consumption, began to be diverted to the distant consumption centres. 
Under the scheme the receipts from the markets are equally .shared between protlucers 
by means of a pooling system, which is, however, on a regional and not a national 
basis. In each of the eleven districts into which England and Wales is divided for 
the purpose, the returns from all sales of milk are pooled and shared between produ- 
cers on a per gallon basis. The proposal that this pooling system should be on a 
national basis met with strong objection from districts in which a relatively high propor- 
tion of the milk there produced is sold in the more profitable liquid market. A step 
towards a national equalisation of producers' returns was made by the institution of 
the Inter-regional Compensation Fund; a levy is made on every gallon of milk sold 
in, the liquid market and the proceeds are used to raise the prices paid by the Board 
to producers in districts where the proportion of milk sold for manufacture is high. 

The contract prices for the year October 1^38 to September igjg were fixed in 
September last by an agreement between the Board and the Central Milk Distributive 
Committee. The wholesale prices to be paid to the Board for milk for liquid consump- 
tion are, on the average, the same as those paid in 1937-38. Some of the monthly 
prices are, however, different from those of the last contract, changes having been 
made to give a greater imiformity throughout the year. The wholesale prices of milk 
for manufacture are also substantially the same; the prices of milk for butter and 
cheese manufacture are calculated from a formula based on the price of imported 
butter and cheese, and these formulae have been modified for 1938-39 in such a way 
as to give a slightly higher price. The contract also prescribes hiinimum retail prices 
which vary according to districts. These prices in 1938-39 are to be from % d to 

higher than last year. In all districts monthly prices have been modified to 
reduce the seasonal differences, and in south-eastern districts with a population exced- 



ing 25,000 there is now a uniform price of 2s. ^d. per gallon. The system of pooling 
returns introduced by the scheme led to the transfer of milk from the manufacture 
of butter and cheese on farms, to the Board. In order to check this the Board, 
in 1934, made arrangements the effect of which is that farmhouse cheesemakers receive 
a pa3nnent from the Board sufficient to cover the difference between the net value of 
milk sold off the farm and its value if turned into cheese on the farm. No similar 
scheme was introduced for butter by reason of the administrative difficulties involved; 
farmhouse cheese-makers were few in number, each producing large quantities, but the 
position was very different in the case of farm butter-making. 


Rate of Farmhouse Cheese Grants (*). 
(Pence per gallon). 



1 

1 L1934-35 

! 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1397-38 

1938-39 

October i to April 30 . . . 

i 1 

: 4 % i 

1 

5 Vz \ 

1 

1 

4 Vz I 

4 ‘/2 

(«) 4 V4 

May 1 to September 30 , . 

4^/4! 

4 Vz 

3 Vz 

3 Vz 

(a) 3 % 


(^) Rate for liard cheese; rate for Caerphilly and .soft cheese 1 less. 
(a) Rate for cheese not reaching National Mark standard is ^d. less. 


Beginning with the year 1937-38 the Board increased its control over the market 
by regulating the allocation of supplies among purchasers. Previously the purchaser 
had been free to use his supplies as he wished and this had been detrimental to the 
interest of the producers in that .sometimes, and particularly in the winter of X 93 ^» 
the markets yielding higher returns were relatively less well supplied than markets 
yielding lower returns. Thus when the 1937-38 contracts were issued they were accom- 
panied by a letter directing the producer to his market. As part of the i 93^~39 
contract a plan has been adopted by which the buyers are grouped in three categories, 
according to the degree to which their businesses are concerned with the liquid and 
the niimufacture market respectively, and the contracts allocated .so as to give priority 
to those serving the more profitable liquid market. 

Encouragement of the consumption of liquid milk in JE^glaiid and Wales has 
been given by the Board in various ways. In 1934 started a Milk-in-Schools 
scheme by which milk was supplied at less than the normal retail price, the difference 
being in part sustained by the Board and in part covered by the subsidy paid by the 
Exchequer to the Board for publicity expenses (*). In May 1935 a publicity campaign 
was started which in 1936 was directed CvSpecially to increasing the consumption of 
milk by workers in factories. The consumption under the Milk-in-Schools Scheme is 
about 23,000,000 gallons a year, while the Milk-in-Indu.stry Campaign has increased 


(*) See page 178. 
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consumption by workers in factories from less than a 1,000,000 gallons a year when 
the scheme started, to about 8,500,000 at present. 

The cost of these schemes not covered by the Exchequer grant, and of the grants 
to farmhouse cheese makers and the bonuses paid to producers of special quality milk 
—to which reference will be made later — and the administrative expenses of the 
Board, are deducted from the receipts of the Board from the sales of milk, before 
these receipts are distributed among producers. 

Producer-retailers also contribute to the receipts of the Board. A levy is imposed 
on their sales— which are to the liquid market — representing a share of the cost of 
operating the scheme and of the burden of the manufacturing market (^). 


MilA Prices and Sales in the Area of the English Milk Marketing Scheme. 



1933*34 

^ 934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937 38 

Average of retail prices realised for liquid 






milk. Pence per gallon 

Average of wholesale prices paid to the 
Board bv distributors for " liquid ” 

24.83 

26.08 

26.21 

26.21 

27.48 

milk. Pence per gallon 

Average distributors' margin. Pence per 

14.01 

15 09 

15.26 

15.26 

16.26 

gallon 

Average price realised by the Board for 
milk for manufacture. Pence per gal- 

10.82 

10.99 

10.95 

10.95 

1 T .22 

Ion (0 

Average of regional " pool ” prices paid 
by the Board to producers. Pence per 

4.06 

4.81 

4-95 

5-75 

6.88 

gallon . 

Sales for liquid consumption through the 

11.83 

11.99 

11.48 

1 1 .99 

12.92 

Board. Thousand gallons 

Sales for manufacture through the Board. 

5^3.813 

552,016 

555-574 

579.618 

618,255 

Thousand gallons 

Total sales through the Board. Thous- 

102,624 

301 ,689 

342-445 

289,185 

287,121 

and gallons 

716,437 

853-705 

898,019 

868,803 

905.376 

“ Liquid "sales as percentage of total . . 
Milk sold by producer-retailers. Thousand 

7311 

64.66 

61.87 

66.71 

68.28 

gallons 

Milk used for farmhouse cheese. Thous- 

109,971 

113.249 

108,232 

(«) 104,000 


and gallons 

18,846 

14,005 

17.716 

19,623 

'^3.796 


(q Excluding (iovernnieiit. subsidy 
{a) Estimaled. 


Scotland. — There are three marketing schemes in operation in Scotland; by far 
the most important is the Scottish Milk Marketing Scheme which is an organization 


(*) Compare the position in Scotland. See p. 175. 



of all producers in Scotland south of the Grampians (*). Here we shall be concerned 
only with this larger scheme. 


The scheme is operated by a Board elected by registered milk producers. All 
sales of milk, whether to the liquid or manufacturing market, except milk of “Certified" 
quality ("*) and milk sold by producer-retailers are made through the Board which 
pools all the receipts and pays the producers on a per gallon basis. All milk prices 
are based on a yearly contract between the Board and representatives of milk purcha- 
sers. The two parties have not in the past been able to agree on the prices and terms 
to be fixed by the contract and the matter has therefore had to be referred to an 
arbitrator. 

The contract prices for the year October ig38 to September ig39 were fixed on 
the basis of the arbitrator's recommendation. The average for the year of the wholesale 
prices to be paid to the Board for milk for liquid consumption, is 15 per gallon, 
a little more than %d. per gallon higher than last year. The yearly average of the 
retail prices for milk for liquid consumption is 25 per gallon which is also 
per gallon higher than last year; this increase is solely in the month of October. Thus 
the yearly average distributors’ margin which had been increased in 1937-38 by y^^d. 
per gallon remains the same. 

vSpecial prices are established for “ Certified " milk, which is not sold through the 
Board and for “ Tuberculin Tested " milk, which is, since 1937, sold through the Board. 
The yearly average of the retail prices of “ Certified " milk is 33 y^d. per gallon; the 
difference between this and the price for ordinary milk is the same as it was last year. 
The average of the wholesale prices to be paid to producers for this milk is 24 Tli2d., and 
the difference between this and the wholesale price for ordinary milk is slightly less 
than it was last year. “ Tuberculin Tested " milk yields j^d. per gallon more to the 
retailer and 2 y2d. more to the Board than ordinary milk. 

As under the English scheme, farmhouse cheesemakers in the area covered by 
the main Scottish scheme, receive special bonuses from the Board. Efforts are also 
being made here to increase milk consumption by a Milk-in-Schools Scheme, and by 
publicity. Part of the cost of these efforts is met out of the Government subsidy ( 4 ) 
and the rest represents a charge on the Board's receipts from sales. 

As under the English scheme producer-retailers make contributions to tlie funds 
of the Board; and so also do producers of “ Certified " Milk who do not sell through the 
Board. Until 1937 these contributions were on a similar basis to tliat in England. As 
a result of an action brought by a farmer which led to a court decision that the Board 
was not entitled to claim from these producers contributions to the burden of the manu- 
facturing market, the basis was however changed and now the contributions represent 
a vshare of the cost of operating the scheme, and of the quality premiimis (s) only (^). 


(’) The other schemes are: Aberdeen and District Milk Marketing Scheme com erned with sales of 
about 9,000^000 gallons a year, and the North of Scotland Milk Marketing Scheme, with sales of a 
little over 2,000,000 gallon per year. The sales of the Scottish Milk Marketing Scheme are at present 
over 120,000,000 gallons a year. 

(*) See page 180. 

( 3 ) See page 180 for difference in return to producer. 

(q See page 178. 

( 5 ) Since 1938. 

(®) The rate is now r % per gallon. 



Milk Prices and Sales in the Area of the Scottish Milk Marketing Scheme. 



1933-34 

(a) 

1934-3.3 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Retail price for liquid milk (^). Pence per 
gallon 

24.00 

0 

0 

(*) 23.33 

24.00 

25.00 

25 33 

Wholesale prices for liquid milk (*). Pence 
per gallon 

14.00 

14.00 

14. 00 

14.16 

1475 

15.08 

Average price paid l)y Board to produ- 
cer (2). Pence per gallon 

10.62 

10.88 

10.83 

1 1 .06 

11.79 

— 

Liquid sales through Board. Thousand 
gallons 

40,469 

53.947 

55.180 

57.535 

60,236 


Milk for manufacture sold through 
Board. Thousand gallons 

• 

24.944 

35.320 

41.199 

37.782 

38,539' 

j 

— 

Total sales through Board ( 3 ). Thousand 
gallons 

65.413 

89,267 

96,379 

95.317 

98.775 

, — 

Liquid sales as percentage of total . . 

61.87 

60.37 

57.26 

60.18 

60.98 

•— 

Used for farmhouse cheese. Thousand 
gallons 

9,700 

9.294 

8,226 

7.345 

6.212 


Liquid sales by “ category producers " ( 3 ). 
Thousand gallons 

16,897 

16,956 

17.425 

17.764 

17.365 

— 

Total of all sales. Thoussand gallons (4) 

92,010 

IJ5.5I7 

122,030 

120,426 

122,352 

.... 


(a) Decern VxT i, 1933 (when scheme came into force) to September 30, 1934; figures for lo 
months only. 

(b) Retail prices fixes by contract; in this year mt)st retailers did not observe the contracts and 
charged 24(i. throughout the year. 

(^) Yearly unweighted average of monthly prices fixed by the Board. 

( 2 ) Yearly unweighted average of monthy pric'es paid by Board. 

(3) Producers of Cerlified milk and producer-retailers. 

( 4 ) Total of monthly figures. 


Northern Ireland. — The position in Northern Ireland is very different from that 
in Great Britain; whereas almost 70 per cent, of the milk produced in Great Britain 
is sold for liquid consumption, only about 30 per cent, of the production in Northern 
Ireland goes to the " liquid " market. A marketing scheme was introduced in Northern 
Ireland by the Milk and Milk Products Act (Northern Ireland) in Jime 1934. 
differs fimdamentally from the Pvnglish and Scottish schemes. There is no producers' 
marketing monopoly, but instead a Joint Milk Coimcil consisting of 3 representatives 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, 3 representatives of consumers appointed by the Minister 
of Home Affairs, 7 members elected by producers and 4 members elected by distri- 
butors. This Coimcil fixes retail and wholesale prices for milk for liquid consumption. 
There is no collective marketing and pooling of receipts. Instead there is provision for 
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" equalisation payments " to be made to producers of milk for manufacture, in order 
to bring the prices realised up to a guaranteed minimum; the funds for the purpose are 
obtained from a levy on sales of liquid milk for liquid consumption and on sales of 
butter and margarine, and from any sums paid by the Exchequer of the United 
Kingdom to assist the milk industry in Northern Ireland. Milk for the liquid and 
manufacturing markets is separated on a quality basis; four grades are established and 
the lower grade, D, may not be sold for liquid consumption. 

Wholesale prices for milk for liquid consumption for the period October i, 1938- 
September 30 1938, are the same as in 1937-38. They are is. 3^. per gallon from October 
I to April 30, and 1.9. id. from May i to September 30; these are the prices for Grades 
B and C, those for Grade A are zd. higher. Retail prices which vary not only accor- 
ding to quality but also according to district have been increased by extending the 
higher winter prices for an additional three months and so shortening the summer 
period to the months of June and July; the highest prices, to rule in the large towns 
of Belfast and Londonderry and elsewhere, are: — from October i to May 31, zs. zd. 
per gallon for Grade A, zs. Grade B, is. io<f. Grade C, and from June 1 to July 31, 
zs. IS. lod. and is. M. respectively. The distributors margin will be about V2 ^ per 
gallon higher in 1938-39. 

The price guaranteed to producers of milk sold for manufacture — mainly to creame- 
ries — is 5^^. per gallon in the summer months April to September and (yy^d. in the 
winter months. If the milk so sold is Grade A, B or C the producer receives a bonus 
of zd. per gallon from the Milk Fimd. 


Milk sold to Creameries for Manufacture - Northern Ireland 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Quantity. Thousand gallons 

18,761 

24.433 

25.673 

Average prices paid by creameries. Pence per gal- 
Ion 

3.18 

3-99 

4 38 

Average amount of ICqualisation Payments; Pence 
per gallon 

215 

1 35 

O.QO 

Receipts from milk supplied to creameries : 

Paid by creameries 

£ 

256,548 

£ 

413.4 « 5 

£ ! 

76,420 

Equalisations payments 

168.105 

135.378 

96,199 

Quality bonus 


24.256 

37.235 

Total . . . 

426.154 

573.949 

609,854 


193738 


^ 3 . 39 A 

« 35 

£ 

499.434 

34.495 

48,230 

582,069 


The amount of milk converted into butter on farms is estimated at about 28,000,000 
gallons; thus the total quantity of milk used for manufacture of butter is between 
50.000.000 and 55,000,000 gallons. Liquid consumption is estimated at about 30,000.000 


gaUons, and about half of this probably is consumed on farms. The contract prices 
fixed for liquid milk relate therefore to only a small percentage of the total milk 
output. 


Prices fixed for Milk Liquid Consumption - Northern Ireland. 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

Average Retail prices. Pence per gal- 
lon (M (") . 

(a) 22.20 

22.00 

22.50 

23.16 

23.66 

Average wholesale prices paid to produ- 
cers. Pence per gallon ( 3 ) 

(a) 12.75 

12,00 

12.50 j 

14.16 

1 4.16 


(I) Category I area — the large towns and certain urban districts; prices in Category II areas 
were 2d. less, in Category III areas less. 

( 5 !) Grade B milk (into which about 60 per cent, of the milk sold for liquid consumption falls). 
Grade C prices were 2d. less, Grade A, 2d. more. 

( 3 ) Grades B and C; Grade A 2d. more. 

(fl) For 10 months December, 16 — September 30. 


Government subsidies to the milk industry. 

The Milk Acts, 1934-37 provide for payments from the Exchequer to the Milk 
Marketing Boards in England and Wales and in Scotland and to the Government of 
Northern Ireland. The payments have the purposes, first, of guaranteeing to the whole- 
sale sellers of milk minimum prices for milk for manufacture(^); second, of giving finan- 
cial assistance to schemes for increasing the demand for milk (=*); and third, of financ- 
ing a scheme for the iipprovement of the quality of milk ( 3 ). It is to be noted that 
pa)nnents made to guarantee minimum prices for milk for manufacture were to be 
gradually repaid to the Exchequer when the prices of such milk rose above the gua- 
ranteed minimum. 


(9 Alx)ut £ 3,000,000 was paid by the Exchequer on this account during the period 1934-35 
to 1937 -: 38 - 

( 2 ) The Act provided £ 1,000,000 to be sjjent over two years; a further £ 500,000 was made 
available in each of the two years 1936-37 and an Amendement Act of 1938 provided £ 750,000 
for 1938-39. 

( 3 ) The Act provided £ 750,000 to be spent over 4 years. The relevant section of the Milk Act 
was repealed and replaced by a section of the Agriculture Act i 937 > which provided for the payment 

rom the Exchequer of a bonus of 1 per gallon on milk from herds free from tuberculosis. 
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The provisions of these Acts expired on September 30, 1938 and as there was no 
prospect of the Government’s proposals for a long-term measure being put into legis- 
lative effect before that date, a Milk (Extension and Amendment) Act was passed in 
July 1938. This extended till September 30, 1939 the provisions of existing Acts 
and made the following amendments to them. 

First, the Milk Marketing Boards are released from all liability accruing after 
September 30, 1937, to repay to the Exchequer advances made in respect of milk 
for manufacture. 

Second, the provisions of existing Acts, are enlarged to allow the development of 
the existing schemes for the provision of cheap milk to school children and children 
imder school age and to expectant and nursing mothers, and for this purpose the 
Exchequer is to provide during the year £ 750,000, i. e. 50 per cent, more than the 
£ 500,000 hitherto made available annually. 


Quality premiums. 


The efforts made in recent years in the United Kingdom to encourage the impro- 
vement of the quality of the milk output, by means of various quality premiums paid 
by the Milk Marketing Boards and by the Exchequer, have been intensihed recently. 

Before the introduction of the milk marketing schemes there was in force an offi- 
cially controlled system of special designations set up by the Milk (Special Designa- 
tions) Order, 1923 (^); this gave five grades of milk and many buyers were prepared 
to pay a higher price for milk of a higher grade. 

New direct incentives to the improvement of the quality of milk produced were 
introduced in 1935. First, the Milk Marketing Board for England and Wales began 
to compile a roll of Accredited Producers; this is a roll of producers whose produc- 
tion came up to certain standards approximately the same as the Grade A vStandard 
set up in 1923 (') — the cows have to be submitted to a veterinary examination at inter- 
vals of not more than six months, the milk has to comply with certain bacteriological 
standards, and the methods of production have to be approved by county authorities — ; 
Accredited producers were given the right to a bonus of id. per gallon, paid out of 
the funds of the Board, on all milk they .sold through the Board. Second, the Minister 
of Agriculture began an Attested Herds Scheme (^); producers whose herds showed 
no reactors to an official tuberculin test repeated at six-monthly intervals became entit- 
led to a bonus of id. per gallon, paid by the Exchequer (^), on milk sold for liquid 
consumption. The conditions of the test and the regulations which the holders of an 
Attested Herd certificate have to follow' are more severe than those of the Accredited 
scheme. The Attested Herd bonus is payable in addition to any bonus the producer 
might receive under the Marketing Board’s Accredited Scheme ('♦). 


(^) See the September 1938 number of this Chronicle p. 440. 

(-) This scheme is in operation in England and Wales and Scotland. 

( 3 ) In accordance with the Milk Act, 1934 and later the Agriculture Act, 1937; see page 178. 

( 4 ) The output of Accredited milk was 280,024,000 gallons in 1935-36, 336,610,000 in 1936-37 
and 376,585,000 in 1937-38. The output of milk in England and Wales from Attested Herds was 
in November 1938 2,000,000 gallons, which is times that in November 1937- 
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The producers of milk of the two highest grades set up by the 1923 Order, that is 
“ Certified ” and “ Grade A Tuberculin Tested ”, were until 1937 exempt from the 
marketing schemes; they sold their milk independently and not through the Boards, 
receiving in general higher prices than those paid for lower grade milk sold through 
the Board. In 1937 position was changed. 

In the meantime the special designation regulations had been modified. Orders 
made in 1936 CvStablished three special grades for England and Wales — “Tuberculin 
Tested”, “Accredited” and “Pasteurised” — and four grades for Scotland — “Certi- 
fied ”, “Tuberculin Tested ”, “Standard ” and “ Pasteurised ”. Licences to produce 
“Tuberculin Tested ” milk are granted to a producer on condition first, that official 
tests repeated at six-monthly intervals show his herd to be free from tuberculin 
reactors — a test similar to that required by the Attested Herds Scheme — and second, 
that the milk produced passes certain bacteriological tests — the form of the test in 
Scotland is different from that in England and Wales. The conditions for the produc- 
tion of Certified milk in Scotland are similar, but the bacteriological test is more 
severe and certified milk has to be bottled on the premises where it was produced, 
immediately after production and cooling, whereas T, T. milk may be transported to 
other premises for bottling. Herds from which Accredited milk, in England, and 
Standard milk in Scotland, are produced, have to be submitted to a veterinary examin- 
ation — similar to that required by the Accredited Producer scheme — at intervals of 
3-5 months and to be shown to be free from diseases likely to affect the milk inju- 
riously; this examination does not include the official tuberculin test. The milk 
produced has to pass a bacteriological test; in Scotland the standard required for 
Standard milk is the same as that for T. T. milk; in England and Wales, where the 
test is on a different basis, the standard for Accredited milk is lower than that for 
T. T. milk. 


Quality Premiums Paid by the Milk Marketing Board, England and Wales. 



1 Before October 1938 

After October 1938 


Total 

Government 

contribution 

Total 

Government 

contribution 

Accredited Milk 

1 


I i 

y4 

Tuberculin Tested Milk 

2 

... 

^ ^'4 

1 54 

Milk from Attested Herds 

I 

1 

2 

I y. 

Accredited Milk for Attested Herds 

2 

I 

3% 

^ y* 

Tuberculin Tested Milk from Attested Herds . 

3 


■ 3 54 

* y4 


In 1937 producers of T. T. milk, were brought within the marketing schemes in 
England and Wales and in Scotland; they acquired the same benefits and liabilities as 
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other producers in the scheme had. They became entiled to a bonus of 2d. per 
gallon payable out of the funds of the Boards, on their' wholesale sales, which are now 
made through the Board. 

In the summer of 1038 the Atte.sted Herds scheme was extended ('). 


Quality Premiums Paid by Scottish Milk Marketing Board. 

Pence per gallon. 


Before October 1938 After October 1938 


Standard Milk 

Tuberculin Tested Milk 

Milk from Attested Herds 

Standard or Tuberculin Tested Milk from Attested 
Herds 


Total 

. 

Government 

Total 

Government 

contribution 

contribution 

1 

1 (a) Sales to or through the 

Board 

' 


1 ' 

i V4 

i 

; 

V4 

1 V4 

! > 

(«) « 

i - 

(a) 1 V* 

^ 1 

' i 

(a) ( 

3 V4 

--2 V4 


I {a) Sales other than to or through the 
j Board by producers-retailers and other 
I producer-distributers. 


Standard Milk 

Tuberculin Te.sted Milk 

Certified Milk 

Milk from Attested Herds 

Standard or Tuberculin Tested Milk from Attested 
Herds 

Certified Milk from Attested Herds 


s/s 


-- 

■ -A 

1 

1 

V 4 


I -Vs 

1 

■</4 

(a) I 

I 

(«) 

1 

(a) 1 

^ V 4 

(«) 

I 3/t 

(a) 1 ^ 

2 3/8 

(^) 

1 3/, 


(a) Includes id provided for by the Government’s Attested Herds scheme. 


Now, for the present contract year, which began in October 1938 a new scale 
of quality premiiuns has been established. The rates payable in England and Wales 
have been increased, and in Scotland rates are increased and new premiiuns introduced. 


(*) See the September 1938 number of this Chronicle p. 439‘44o. 
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These increased premiums are based on the Government proposals for a long-term 
milk act; the Ck>vemment amiounced that if the Milk Marketing Boards decided to 
pay quality premiums on scales corresponding to that set out in the published proposals 
the Government would commend to Parliament that provision should be made in 
the proposed Milk Industry Bill authorising payment restrospectively to October, 1938 
of Exchequer contributions towards the cost of the premiums (*). 


(j) A Milk Industry Bill was intrrjduced at the end of 1938 but was witlidrawn in face of strong 
opposition particnilarly from the English Milk Marketing Board.The Board objected to the control of the 
milk industry by a proposed non-representative milk commission and found that the proposed prices 
to be guaranteed for milk for manufacture were much too low. The Government are at present 
reconsidering the position. 
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to output of wheat in Russia. - 3. Exports of wheat from Russia in relation to exports 
from the principal wheat exporting countries. — 4. Effects of the urbanisation of Russia 
on the home demand for wheat. - 5. Comparison of changes in the output of wheat 
and demographic changes in the principal wheat -producing countries. - 6. Export markets 
for Russian wheat before and since the War. - 7. Increasing self-sufficiency of the 
wheat importing countries. - 8. The future of Ruvssian wheat exports. - Export trade 
in fax - Export trade in butter. 


II. — International trade in agricultural products. 
Export trade in wheat. 

I. - Situation before the War, — Before the War, wheat played a very im- 
portant part amongst Russia's agricultural exports, so that the large annual 
exports of this cereal combined with its excellent quality made Russia the “ gra- 
nary of Europe 

These exports represented as much as 14 per cent, of the total wheat out- 
put in the pre-War territories of Russia and 22 per cent, of the output of the 
territories within the present boundaries of Russia. However some doubts may 
well arise as to whether these immense exports formed a real surplus over the 
food requirements of the Russian people. 

The following table shows the annual average wheat consumption per 
head in Russia compared with that in several other countries for the five-year 
period 1909-14. 


Table IX. — Consumption of Wheat in certain Countries. 

(Quintals per head). 


Russia ....... 

. . 0.89 

Belgium 

. . . 1.78 

Romania 

. . 1.16 

France 

. . . 2.20 

Hungary 

. . 1.19 

United States . . . . 

• • • 1.35 

Serbia 

. . 1.25 

Canada 

. . . 1.41 

United Kingdom . . . 

. . 1.51 

Australia 

. . . 1.42 

Italy 

. . . 1.62 

Argentina 

. . . 2.28 


(Appendix to the International Wheat Situation, issued by the Secretariat of the Wlieat 
Advisory Committee. January 1938). 
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Thus the per capita consumption of wheat in Russia was substantially 
smaller than in overseas, as well as in European countr es. The co-^^ion ^ 
rye too. which is the staple cereal food in Russia was lower than in 
ropean countries where rye formed the main cereal food. The per 
tion of rye in 1906-07 was 79.8 kg. in Russia, 143.0 kg. in Germany, 227-4 kg m 
Denmark. In 1913-14 on the eve of the War. the corresponding figures 

were 120.4, 152.4 and 218.0 kg. respectively ('). 

Though these figures are only approximate, they are nevertheless very char- 

acteristic when considered over a number of years. 

As said in Part I, a large part of the foreign loans had to be ^ 
ports of cereals, which were the principal item in the balance ol t^de. repre 
senting 40 per cent, of total exports; for even the gold standard mtroduc 
the end oi the 19th century by Witte, the Mhiister of Finance, 
against excessive fluctuations if it was to retain the confidence ^ 

Russian bonds. In this regard, therefore, considerations of social v^elfare. 
tended to be subordinated to commercial requirements. 

A comparison of present-day exports of wheat from Russia wi P ' 
exports is not altogether appropriate. For even before the War, in- 
golden age of Russian wheat, exports of wheat from Russia were 
ly the pressure on the world market from overseas countries^ T^ t from the 
demonstrated in the following table, which gives the exports of wheat froi 
five principal exporting countries for the years from 1905 to 1913- 


Table X. — Exports of Wheat from the five principal Exporting Countrtes. (-) 

(Thousands of quintals). 


Year 

Russia 

Canada 

United States 

Australia 

Argentina 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 . 











48.131 

36.036 

23,207 

14.710 

51.511 

61,360 

39.402 

26.376 

33.294 

7.803 

10.379 

10,207 

14,289 

13.452 

12.635 

16,459 

23,122 

35.367 

5.^44 

17,106 

24,871 

25.-251 

13.197 

6,602 

8,891 

16,780 

27,082 

6,708 

8.236 

7.834 

4,090 

8,586 

12,999 

15,009 

8.873 

11,682 

28,683 

22,480 

26,808 

36.363 

25.141 

18,836 

22,860 

26,291 

28.122 


As is shown by these figures, in the period 1905-13 exports of wheat remain- 
ed more or less constant only in Argentina, where in fact, they even feU 
Exports from Australia almost doubled, while those from Canada and the United 


(9 interuational Yearbook of A«ric«ltural StatisUcs, 191.V14. International Institute of Agri- 

culture, 1915. P- 521-540- 
(a) Ibidem, pp. 252-253. 
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States increased fivefold. Over the same period, exports of wheat from Russia 
decreased year by year, except for 1909 and 1910, when harvests were exception- 
ally good, amounting respectively to 230,288,000 and 227,587,000 quintals, 
compared with 173,168,441 quintals in 1905. (^) 

In 1905 exports from Canada had still barely reached a sixth of the Russian 
figure; but by 1913 they had overtaken those from Russia. Basing the index 
of Russian wheat exports on 1905 — 100, the index rose above 100 twice, in 1909 
and 1910, when it was 107 and 127.5 respectively In all the other years it was 
lower, reaching for the years 1911, 1912 and 1913 only 81.9, 54.9 and 69.2 respec- 
tively. Taking the average for the years 1909-13, however, Russia remained in 
absolute figures the greatest supplier of wheat in the world, though her position 
on the world market was being more and more contested. 

2. - Exports in relation to output of wheat in Russia ~~ The following 
table shows the quantities exported and the output of wlieat in Russia during 
the last quarter of a century. 


Table 

XI. — Russian Exports of Wheat 

(Thousands of quintals). 

and Flour. 


Cak’udar years 

Output 

Years 

(commercial season) 

Exports 

Percentage 
of exports 
to output 

J 90t)- 1 9 13 ( q average . 

200,025 

{ JOO) 

1 9o<)- 1 0 to 1 9 j 3- 1 4 average 

44,689 

(loo) 

21.69 

i 

1923-1927 » 

184,200 

(89.41) 

1923-24 to 1927-28 » 

4 >500 
(10.07) 

2.40 

t 92 <S-i 932 » 

2 I 7,000 

(105-33) 

1928-20 to 1932-33 » 

1 0,900 
(‘ 14 - 39 ) 

5.02 

'‘> 33-1937 » 

328,220 

(159.31) 

i 

1933-34 to 1937-38 » 

i 

6, TOO 

(13-65) 

1.85 


277,300 

j 

; 1933-34 

9.400 

3-39 

' 93-1 

304, TOO 

1934-35 

500 

0.17 

1935 

308,300 

1935-39 1 

1 

7,800 1 

2.53 

1936 

309,000 

1 

1939-37 : 

1 

1,200 1 

0.39 

1937 

442,000 

1937-38 

11,700 1 

2.64 


(q The figures for the pre-War peri(xl refer only to the territories within the present bound- 
aries of the U. S. S. R. 


(9 International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1913 and 1914. International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome, 1915, p. 23. 
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This table shows how completely the position has changed as regards exports 
of wheat from Russia since the War. Taking the pre>War average 1909-13 = too, 
the index number for exports of wheat during the NKP period I923"24 to 1927-28 
(grain again being exported from 1924) sank to 10.07. During the first Five 
Year Plan, 1928-32, it rose to 24.39, to fall again to 13.65 in the second Five Year 
Plan, 1933-37- proportion between wheat exports and output fell from 21.7 

per cent, to only 1.85 per cent, in 1933-37- Compared with the pre-War period, 
the output of Russian wheat increased during the first and second Five Year 
Plans while exports were falling off considerably. 

3. - Exports of wheat from Russia in relation to exports from the principal 
wheat '-exportiniy countries. — Table XII shows the general conditions on the wodd 
market and the movement of wheat exports from the U. S. S. R. compared with 
those from the other more important exporting countries for the periods 1909-13, 
1923-27, 1928-32 and 1933-37- 

An analysis of the various sources of supply of the world wheat market and 
of their altered relationships over the last twenty-fiv^e years is particularly instinc- 
tive. The average contribution to the world market of Russian wheat ovei the 
five years 1909-10 to 1913-14 was 24.3 per cent., almost one quarter of the total 
world supply. Next, though at a considerable distance, came the United vStates 
and the Danubian countries (Bulgaria, Romania, vSerbia and Hungary), each 
contributing about 16 per cent. Canada followed with 14 per cent.; Argentina 
with 12.4 percent., while Australia supplied only 8 per cent. These countries 
were together responsible for about 91 per cent, of the wheat ])laced on the 
world market. 

During the War Rus.sia had only to su])ply her own needs, the world market 
remaining completely shut off. Meanwhile the overseas countries were steadily 
expanding their exports, and their increased importance for the world market be- 
came an established fact. This alteration in the relation between the different 
exporting countries underwent further change in subsequent years. Exports of 
wheat from the post- War U. S. S. R. territory diminished in the NTvP period 
(1923-24 to 1927-28) to 12.08 per cent, of the pre-War level — much below that of 
the Danubian states whose exports fell only by two-thirds (to 32.33 per cent.) of 
the pre-War level. The percentage of Russian wheat exports to world exports 
fell to 2.5 per cent. 

During the first Five Year Plan (1928-29 to 1932-33) exports of wheat from 
Russia more than doubled in comparison with exports in the NEP period. They 
still remained far below the pre-War level, however, amounting to only about 
a quarter of Russia's pre-War wheat exports. Russia’s contribution to the world 
wheat market was 5.4 per cent, somewhat lower than the 6 per cent, supplied 
by the Danubian States. In the years 1933*34 T937"3^ if 4-^ 

per cent. 

Of the other countries, the United States increased her exports considerably, 
the export index rising to 157-57 f^e period 1923-27. while her share of 
world wheat exports rose from 16.1 per cent, in 1909-13 to 21.9 per cent, in 
1923-27. In the next two periods, however, as a result of the decline in the 


(Tlumsaiids «>f quintals). 
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(0 Floul reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient; i quintal of flour 1.33333 quintals of grain. International Yearbook of Agricultural 
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output of wheat, the export index feU just below too and subsequently to only 
26.6, whilst at the same time the U. S. A. share in world exports fell to 14.3 
per cent, and then to 5.4 per cent., thus sinking to nearly as low a level as 
exports of Russian wheat during the same period. 

Exports from Argentina showed increases in both the first two periods 
considered here, export indices being 168.56 and 182.53 respectively; in the last 
five years, however, the index mniiber fell below 150. Meanwhile her share in 
worlcf exports rose continually, from 12.4 per cent, in 1909-13 to 18.1 in 1923-28 
to 20.1 in 1928-32 and to 23.3, or nearly a quarter of the world trade in 1933 - 37 - 

Australia shows the second largest increase with an export index of 165*10 
in the first, 226.84 in the second and 187.25 in the third post- War period, the per- 
centage share in world trade being respectively 11.5, 16.3 and 18.9 for the same 
periods. 

Canada’s export index rose above 309 for the years 1923-24 to 1927-28 and 
shows the largest increase; but after the crop failures of 1929 and 1931 and in 
1936 and 1937 especially, the index fell to 279.07 and 189.53- Nevertheless Canada 
still remained the largest exporter of wheat, its share in world exports rising 
from 14 per cent, before the War to 37.4 per cent and falling to 33.2 per cent, in 
the last period. Thus Canada, which before the War had been the fourth larpst 
exporter of wheat, coming after Russia, the Danubian states and the United 
States, now rose to first place on the world wheat market, previously held, as has 
been shown, by Russia, who after the War fell to the sixth and last place among 
the great wheat-exporting countries. 

Thus after the War exports of wheat from Russia to the world market were 
intermittent and had to compete with the greatly increased surpluses of the other 
exporting countries. They were therefore unable seriously to influence the 
altered structure of the world wheat market. 

4. - Effect of the urbanization of Russia on the home demand for wheat. 
These changes in wheat exports reflect the present tendency towards stagnation 
in the international trade in wheat. Neverthless, the fundamental causes of 
the decline in Russian exports are to be found in the economic conditions of 
Russia herself. The output of wheat, though it rose after 1925, lagged behind 
in comparison with the rate of increase of the urban population, hor the number 
of town dwellers was increasing fairly rapidly, and the industrial and office work- 
ers, etc. had to rely mainly on the State for their supplies of food. 

In 1937 34-7 per cent, of the total population of the U. S. S. R. consisted of 
workers and employers, 55.5 per cent, of kolkhoz peasants and cooperative arti- 
sans, 5.6 of non-collective peasants and non-cooperative artisans, and 4.2 per cent, 
of students, soldiers, invalids and old-age pensioners etc. The changes in occu- 
pation resulting from alterations in the economic structure of the country were 
so great that the urban population rose from 25 million in 1913 to about 60 mil- 
lion in 1937. Thus the number of town-dwellers has more than doubled. 

Under the new regime private enterprise was eliminated and every variety 
of economic activity increasingly concentrated in the hands of the State. The 
Central Government was therefore obliged, if the effectiveness of the general 
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economic plan was to be ensured, to try to eliminate as far as possible any dishar- 
mony between production and consumption of the various goods. The responsi- 
bility for the food supplies of the people lies on the planning committees, so that 
exports can not easily proceed unregulated. Before the War wheat exporting 
came within the scope of private enterprise, the role of the State being only indi- 
rect, but since then the conception of the rights and obligations of the State 
has changed radically. 

5. - Comparison of changes in the output of wheat and demographic changes in 
the prmcipal wheat-producing countries, — A comparison between the outputs of 
wheat of the chief producing countries shows that Russia’s production has been 
larger absolutely than that of any other country both before and since the Revo- 
lution. The only exception to this was during the NRP period and the first Five 
Year Plan, when the average output of the United States was greater than that 
of the U. S. S. R. In general, Rassia remains to-day, as it was before the War, 
the world s greatest producer of wheat. It must of course be remembered 
that her population in 1935 wvas about 168 million, whereas the populations 
of the United States, Argentina, Canada and Australia were respectively 127.2 
million, 12.4 million, 10.9 million and 6.8 million - amounting in all to 157.3 
million. 

In the last 25 years the shares of the chief wdieat-producing countries in the 
w^orld output of wiieat have undergone great changes. This is showm in Table XIII, 
wdiich gives both relative and absolute figures for the pre-War and NEP periods 
and for the two Five Year Plans (1928-32 and. 1933-37). 

These figures show the changes that occurred in world wheat production and 
also in the output of each of the five most important producing countries in 
comparison with the world production of wheat. On the basis 1909-13 — 100 
we find that the index for the volume of world production in 1928-32 had risen 
above 120, an increase of over a fifth. 

Russian production has also increased, though more slowdy than world 
production. The index number rose to 105.34 during the first Phve Year Plan, 
an increase which was 14.46 per cent. le.ss than the world increase. 

During the same period the index number for wheat prodi:ction in the United 
States rose to 125.29, thus exceeding the index number for the world output 
by 5 per cent. 

The wheat indices for other countries also show big changes. Canada’s 
output of wheat more than doubled in the twenty year period under consideration, 
the index for 1928-32 standing at 208.77, which is considerably higher than the 
world index. Argentina’s output also increased very greatly, the index for 1928-32 
having risen to 164. Finally, in the same period Australia’s wheat index rose to 
200, a doubling of her output. 

Corresponding to the varying degrees of increase in wheat production in 
these countries, their shares in world output also changed somewhat. Russia’s 
share fell about 2.4 per cent, below the pre-War figure. In the same period the 
United States share rose from 17.75 to 18.56, per cent., Canada’s from 5.1 to 8.8, 
Argentina’s from 3.78 to 5.18 and Australia’s from 2.33 to 3.88. 


Table XIII. — Wheat Production in Russia and in the principal Wheat-producing Countries . 

(Thousands of quintals) 
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These fluctuations in the output of wheat between the years 1909-13 and 
1928-32 are of special interest, because they show how the trends of population 
and of the output of wheat in these countries have diverged from one another. 

In contrast to the countries showing the largest increases in their output 
of wheat, the U. S. S. R., whose share in world production fell from 19.5 to 17. i 
per cent, between the two periods in question, has a very high coefFicient of increase 
of population. According to Dr. R. R. Kuczynski the net reproduction rate, 
which is the most exact method of expressing the balance of births and deaths] 
is “ enormous and hardly lower than it ever was, since mortality probably has 
decreased about as much as fertility". Together wdtli Japan, the U. S. S. R. 
with a net reproduction rate of 1.4 shows the highest coeflicient of increase of 
population of any country. In the United States and Argentina the net repro- 
duction rate lies between 0.8 and i.o, in Canada betw^een 1.2 and 1.4 (J whilst 
in Australia it is 0.96 (^). Thus despite the fact that these countries tend to 
augment their populations by immigration from abroad, their net reproduction 
rates are below that of the U. S. S. R. 

Though such comparisons cannot be made with absolute precision they do 
show the general trend, which is of the utmost significance for our present 
argument. 

This marked tendency of wheat production in the principal w^heat-exporting 
countries to increase relatively to the trend of population was not apparent during 
the period of the second P'ive Year Plan. This was due to the United vStates 
wheat output in the four year period 1933-36 having been exceptionally low on 
account of the unusually unfavourable natural conditions. Not only was it 
low'er than the average American output for the five years 1923-27, but it w^as 
also below the 1909-13 figure, being only 93 per cent, of the pre-War volume of 
jjroduction. Jhis abnormal fall in the United States output of wheat led to a 
substantial reduction in exports during 1933 and 1934, and in 1935 and 1936 
even caused the United States to import 16.6 million quintals of wheat — a pheno- 
menon the like of which has not occurred throughout the recent history of the 
country. 

As a result of drought Canadian harvests throughout these five years w^ere 
also very seriously affected. Thus the largest crop in the five years 1933-37, 
that of 1933, was only 76 million quintals. This is lower than the smallest crop 
for the five years 1928-32, which occurred in 1929 and amounted to 83 million 
quintals. The index number for wheat output fell from 208.77 in the first five 
years to 125 in the second period. 

At the same time, however, in Russia natural conditions combined with 
the improvements in the utilisation of labour so as almost to make certain 
for each year of the second Five Year Plan, (1933-37) of harvests which were 


(9 The Population Problem by T. H. Marshall, Trof. A. M. CARl^ Saunders, H. D. Hender- 
son, R. R. KyczYNSKi, Professor Arnold Plant. London, 1938, p.. 113-115. 

(2) Population and Social Problems. International Labour Review, I, L. O. Geneva, March 
^939, p. 302 . 
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exceptionally good— much larger indeed than previously, either before or after 
the War. Russia’s share in the world output of wheat in I933’37 was there- 
fore very high, 25.5 per cent., and the production index jumped to I59-3- 
although these changes in wheat production in the years 1933-37 are very import- 
ant in themselves, they scarcely affect the general picture of the trend of world 
wheat production in the principal producing countries since the W'ar, considered 
from the point of view of demographic changes. 

The low net reproduction rate, and the large harvests of wheat in the most 
important overseas producing countries which accompanied it, are amongst the 
characteristic tendencies of the War and post- War years, which are reflected by 
the altered importance of various countries for the world wheat market. The 
margin between the volume of exports and internal requirements in these coun- 
tries is much broader than in the Soviet Union, so that a decrease onl> effects 
them indirectly, through the balance of trade. 

In the U. S. S. R. on the other hand the rate of increase of wheat production 
has been lower and the net reproduction rate higher than in the overseas countries. 
In contrast to the other countries, therefore, the problem of increasing the output 
of wheat is not primarily one of commercial policy and the need to export, but, 
for the immediate future at least, mainly a matter of securing an adequate food 
supply to the population at home — especially when it is recalled that the per 
capita consumption of wheat in the U. S. S. R. has risen from 0.89 quintals for 
the five year average I909"i4 i*ii quintals for the five year average I932"37* 

During the same period the per capita consumption of wheat in the overseas 
countries has, for various reasons, fallen off, in Argentina from 2.80 to 2.10 quin- 
tals, in Australia from 1.42 to 1.33 quintals, in Canada from 1.41 to 1.09 quintals, 
and in the United States from 1.35 to 0.99 quintals. 

The total quantity of wheat used in Russia for human nourishment increased 
from 119 million quintals for the average of the years 1909-14 to 189 million quin- 
tals for the average of the years I932~37 — ^ almost 60 per cent. ( ). 

This probably also accounts for the Soviet Union’s not undertaking any 
engagement with the Uondon International Wheat Agreement of 1933 to restrict 
her production of wheat. 

From 1909-13 to 1932-36 the population of Russia increased from an average 
of 134 million to 169.3 million, giving an index for the latter period (1909-13 =100) 
of 126.41. If, therefore, we allow for this increase in population and take as 
normal the pre-War proportion of exports to output of 22 per cent, (actually it 
was 21.69 per cent.), then theoretically, with a total output of 328 million quintals, 
exports for the average of the years 1933-37 should have been 52.8 million quintals 
or 17.2 per cent. (^) of output, as against the actual figure of 1.85 per cent. 


(1) Appendix to the International Wheat Situation, issued by the Secretariat of the Wheat Advis- 
ory Committee, January 1938. 

(a\ 44- 7 X iQO X 328 ^ g million quintals, or 17.2 per cent, of the output of wheat (328 
' ^ 206 X 126.4 

million quintals). 
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Russia could have gained entry to the world market by price cutting as she 
did in 1930, when she endeavoured, in order to obtain exchange for payment for the 
necessary imports of machinery, to market wheat from the abundant crop of 
that year at low prices. What was then an economic necessity, however, would 
have been during the second Plan, 1933-37. a luxury and indeed an economic 
absurdity. For not only had her demand for industrial goods from abroad fallen 
off, but wheat prices were chronically bad, being not only below the pre-War 
level, but below the average price for 1928-32 too. Thus for the U. S. .S. R. 
price dumping is a two-edged weapon and its effect most problematical. 

Russian exports of wheat, which at first .sight appear to involve only a 
special problem, are thus seen to be of general interest, and to lead to important 
questions of principle relating to world economic organization. 

6. - Export markets for Russian ivheat before and since the War. Table 

XIV. shows the principal markets to which Russian wheat was exported before 
the War, giving relative figures for the quantities exported for each year from 
1905, until the War (‘). 

As can be .seen from the table, before the War Holland. Italy and the United 
Kingdom were the largest importers of wheat from Russia. Holland took almost 
a fifth, and sometimes more, of the Russian output, but a considerable part of 
this only entered Holland in transit awaiting re-export. In Italy Russia’s hard 
wheat was very popular, especially for the production of macaroni, and had 
gained great renown, so that in 1905 Italy took over a fifth of total Russian 
exports of wheat and in 1913 this percentage rose to almost a third. Together, 
Italy and Holland imported over a half (52.5 per cent.) of Ru.ssian exports 
of wheat. 

The United Kingdom came third, taking a quarter of the exports in 1905, 
though this figure had fallen to a tenth in 1913, her imports from Canada, the 
I.nited >States and Australia having substantially increased during this period. 
France held fourth place, importing respectively 9.4 and 15 per cent, of the 
Russian exports in these two years. Imports of Russian wheat into Oermany 
before the War remained for the most part fairly stable, amounting to 6.15 
per cent, in T905 and 5.8 per cent, in 1913. After this came the less important 
markets of vSpain, Greece, Belgium, Sweden, etc. 

In recent years the de.stination of Russian exports has undergone a ver}^ 
considerable change, as Table XV shows. The most important market for 
Russian wheat is now the United Kingdom, which took more than a third (35 per 
cent.) in 1930 and more than a half (52.4 per cent.) in 1935 of all Russian exports 
of wheat. Italy was util recently one of the most inq)ortant markets and in this 
period came second only to the United Kingdom. In 1930 she took 14 per cent, 
and in 1934 15.4 per cent, of the Russian wheat exports. In 1935 and 1936, 
however, the wheat trade between these two countries fell off almost completely’ 
In the meantime the Greek market had greatly increased its importance, 


(9 From the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 


1915, P. 194- 
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imports rising from 2.3 in 1930 to 51.5 per cent, in 1936. In 1930 Germany 
imported 14.3 per cent., almost as much as Italy, and in 1934 the figure rose to 
15.8 per cent. In 1935 however imports fell to 0.02 per cent., and were reduced 
practically to zero in 1936. 

Belgium, on the other hand, has greatly increased her importance as a 
market for Russian wheat, taking 15.6 per cent, in 1936. The Netherlands also 
imported the very considerable quantity of 6.5 per cent, in 1935* Certain new 
markets for Russian wheat have also made their appearance, such as Norway, 
Tinland, Estonia, etc. 

France has lost much of the importance she had before the War as an im- 
porter of Russian wheat and, incidentally, not of Russian wheat alone. In 1935 
she took only i per cent, of the total exports of wheat from Russia. French 
imports of wheat fell from an average of 12.8 million quintals in 1928-29 to 
1932-33 to only 1.7 million quintals from 1933-34 to 1937-38. Indeed, in 1934, 
after a series of good harvests, France herself exported some 4.8 million quintals. 

Thus not only has the volume of Russian exports of wheat greatly altered 
in comparison with the pre-War period, but the importing countries themselves 
have altered their importance as importers of wheat. 

7. - Increasing self-su-fficiency of the wheat-importing countries. — The posi- 
tion of Russian, as of world exports of wheat in general, has been greatly affected 
by the policies of those countries which formerly took their additional wheat 
requirements from the world market, but which now attempt as far as possible 
to satisfy their needs by expanding home production. 

According to investigations by the International Institute of Agriculture, 
the following are the declines in the percentages of wheat imported to total 
supplies of wheat in the consuming countries: — In the United Kingdom and 
Ireland from 80.3 per cent, for the average of the years 1923-24 to 1927-28, to 
76.4 per cent, for 1933-34 to 1937-38; for the same years in France from 14.4 per 
cent, to 2 per cent; in Italy from 27.5 per cent, in 1923-24 to 1927-28 to 6.3 
in the second period given; for Germany and Austria from 42.4 per cent, to 
11.3 per cent, for the same period; and in the Netherlands, from 84.3 to 59.0 
per cent, for the same period (9- 

By increasing their own output, the importing countries made themselves 
more and more self-sufficient; foreign wheat was admitted only in greatly reduced 
quantities as a result of far-reaching measures of restriction such as high tariffs, 
import quotas for foreign wheat, subsidies to encourage the milling of domestic 
grain, etc. 

Other factors, such as the trade and tariff policies of many of the exporting 
countries, monetary problems, etc. have also had their effect. 

Since the War, each country, instead of letting its economic organization 
assume the form most adapted to its natural and technical conditions and its 
geographical position, in accordance with the rational principles of the internat- 


(q The World Wheat Situation in 1938-39. Rome, 1939, p. 38. 
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Tabi<K XV. — - Exports of Wheat 

(Metric tons and 


Country of destination 


United Kingdom 
Belgium .... 
Germany .... 
Netherlands . . . 

Greece 

Denmark . . . • 

Italy 

Spain 

Norway . . . . 

France 

Finland 

Other countries 


1930 

1931 

1932 ; 

1 

1 

i 

887,134 

3 5 05 

1.768,273 

70.76 

220,056 

39-94 1 

44.484 

1.76 

4,748 

0.19 

10,575 

I.Q2 

3^^2,305 

14-32 

79.245 

3-17 

3.725 

0.68 

32,084 

1.27 

47,640 

1.91 

52,363 

9.50 

5^.545 

2.31 

107,180 

4.29 

139.663 

25-35 

17.549 

0.70 

17.794 

0,71 

— 


353.465 

13-97 

194.582 

7-79 

73.416 

13-33 

12,680 

0.50 

9.157 

0.37 

4,160 

0.75 

65.764 

2 .60 

2.894 

o.ii 

8,615 

1.56 


— 

3.985 

0.16 

3,356 

o.6t 

(.) 696,925 

00 

(3) 263,460 

10-54 

(4) 34,988 

6.36 

2 . 530.935 

100 

2,498.958 

100 

550.917 

100 


(M information regarding the wheat exi>orts of these countries rtricCtrRtn.ani* 

_ .«o ...eiric tons to Other British Possessums. - (4) Including 14, ii 7 metric t. 


Including 153,182 metric tons to other 


ional division of labour, has been preparing itself for exceptional times of crisis. 
Increasing numbers of Isolated States ” have appeared, uniform in their econ- 
omic life and showing less and less cohesion “lv\he same extent. 

Between countries regulated in this way and to roughly th^ same exten 

trade, and not less the wheat trade becomes much more difficult. 

8. - The future of Russian wheat exports. - There 

i-* 4 -^ oc whflt the future of Russian exports of wheat will he. u 

precise estimate as to what the requisite agrarian and economic 

one thing, however, there can be no doubt. 1 he requisite agra 

coition; for a further expansion of wheat production in the U- S_S. ^ are 
^ A 4 .U irMicrVi At -nresent wheat production is extending from the 

“,pL a.. 

v wmb..bl. .0 O.V., car wiU. «.» o™ 
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om the U. S. S. R. in 1930-36. 

r cent.) 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1 

1936 

371.984 

49.71 

38,101 

17.99 

376,572 

52.35 



88,650 

11.85 

12,934 

6. 1 1 

115.179 

16.01 

9,045 

15.61 

19,900 

2.66 

33,501 

15.82 

175 

0.02 

— 

— 

69,599 

930 

7,222 

341 

46,648 

6.48 


— 

97,187 

12.99 

24,280 

11.47 

114,992 

15.98 

29,815 

51.46 

1. 133 

0.15 

3.230 

1-53 


-- 


— 

45,900 

6.13 

32,690 

1544 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 


10,162 

T7.54 

15.770 

2 .H 

37,247 

1759 

25.503 

3-55 

5,497 

9.49 

2,539 

0.34 

10,265 

485 

7,553 

1.05 


— 

6,772 

0.91 

2,627 

1.24 

1,435 

0.20 

1,016 

1-75 

28,814 

3.85 

9,669 

456 

31,293 

4-35 

2,400 

415 

748,248 

100 

211,766 

100 

719,350 

100 j 

57,935 

i 

TOO 


Including 425,411 metric tons to Gibraltar and 208,864 metric tons to other British Possessions. 


output. Nevertheless, compared with the pre-War position the percentage area 
under wheat, and cereals in general, has fallen relatively; for the area under 
industrial crops such as cotton, sugarbeet, flax, etc., has been greatly extended. 

There is also still room for a large increase in the yield of wheat per hectare, 
although in this respect there has been some improvement in recent years. 
The average yield for the years 1909-13 was 6.9 quintals per hectare, while by 
1926-30 the figure had risen to 7.5, and in the year 1937 to 10.7 quintals per hec- 
tare. This figure is still, however, much below the yield per hectare obtained by 
the intensive agriculture of the importing countries. In 1937 Denmark, for 
example, harvested 28.5 quintals per hectare, Holland 27.3, Belgium 24.6, the 
United Kingdom 20.6, Switzerland 23.3, etc. In the overseas wheat producing 
countries too, the yield is somewhat greater than in Russia. 

Much is being done in the U. S. S. R. to increase the yield of wheat; by a more 
efficient use of labour, by more extensive application of fertilizers, by measures 
against drought, especially in the trans-Volgan wheat area, by the improve- 
ment of the seed, and also by employing Uyssenko's method of vernalization 
for the pre-treatment of seed (yarovizatsia). By this method grain cereals are 
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made less dependent upon climatic conditions by speetog up^the pro“ss of 
ripening. As a result, wheat can be successfully grown m northern parts. 

^ The expansion of production, however, is only one aspect of the problem 
of the future of wheat exports. Other factors which must be considered are. 
tL rate of increase of population in the U. S. S. R., the development of^the 
internal market, and last but not least, the position of the international wheat 
market in the immediate future. At present these are all imponderables, which 
though referred to here are not open to scientific analysis. 


Export trade in flax. 

The U. S. S. R. is also the largest producer of flax; indeed its importance as a 
producer of flax is much greater than as a producer of wheat. 

Both climatic and soil conditions in the U. S. S. R. are suitable for the (mRi- 
vation of flax. The most important areas for its cultivation ^ ^ 
district, the Western Region, the districts of Yaroslav, Leningrad and . , 

and the White Russian Republic. Together these areas account for about 75 per 

cent, of the fibre produced in the U. S. S. R. . 

In contrast to cotton, for example, the flax fibre must undergo a long and costly 
process for manufacture into yarn, for it must first be obtained from the s . 
A large supply of labour is therefore required, but the U. S. S. R. is favoured in th 
too, as there is no lack of labour. 

The area under the long staple flax Dolgunetz, which is grown mainly for its 
fibre as contrasted with the Coudrjache which is cultivated almost exclusive y 
for tke «d, ros. from .,.,5.ooo b.f». th. Wa. (■) to M.o.ooo 

in 1932. In the last few years, however, the area under flax fell, amounting to 
2, 067^000 hectares in 1937 against a total area for the world in this year o 

^ ^^In the last few years the average percentage share of land under flax in the 
total cultivated area of the U. S. S. R. was about 2 per cent. ^ 

As Table XVI shows, Russia’s output of flax has experienced a la g 
increase over the average of 3-3 million quintals for the years 1926-30, which 
represented about 59 per cent, of the world output; in 1938 5.300,ooo quintals 
were produced, amounting to 75.03 per cent, of the world output. 

After the U. S. S. R. come, though of very much less importance, Poland, 
Germany, Lithuania, Latvia, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia etc. All these countries together, however, only contributed a third 

of the total European output in 1937. „„ 

This shows Russia’s importance as a flax producer for the European flax 
industry. Indeed, the U. S. S. R. has practically a monopoly of the flax marked 
Flax is the fifth textile in importance on the world market, with as 
in 1936 of 6.3 per cent, of all textiles, far below cotton with 53-7 pcr cent. 
Next in order of importance come wool (i4-5 P®*^ cent.), jute (i3-5 P®'^ cen .) an 


(1) In the area corresponding to the present territories of the IT. S. S. R. 
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Tabi,e XVI. — Russian Output of Flax. 

(Thousands of quintals). 


Year 

Russian output 

World output 

Percentage 
of Russian 
to world output 

Average 1909-13 

(0 5-130 

7.390 

69.42 

,, 1926-30 

3-260 

5.5^>o 

5«-63 

1931 

5-533 

6,900 

80.19 

1932 

4-981 

5.990 

83.15 

1933 

5-4^^o 

6,700 

81.79 

1934 

5-328 

6,890 

77-33 

J935 

5.512 

7.650 

72.05 

1936 

5.300 

7.670 

69.10 

1937 • 

5.080 

7-530 I 

67.46 

T938 

5-500 

('■') 7-330 

{") 75.03 


(*) 3.3 million quintals in the territories at present constituting the U.S. S. R. — - (2) Provisional 
figures. 


hemp (6.9 per cent,). After flax in importance come rayon (3.9 per cent.), staple 
fibre (i.i per cent.) and silk (0.3 per cent.). 

It is interesting to note here that the agricultural product which* first linked 
Russia with foreign markets was not cereals but flax. Exports of flax can be 
traced back to the year 1686, at the beginning of the reign of Peter the Great. 
In 1800 262 quintals were exported. By 1898 the figure had risen to 2.3 
million quintals, by 1912 to 3.5 million quintals. 


Table XVII. — Russian Exports of Flax ("). 

(quintals and per cent.) 


Year 

Russian 

exports 

Total 

Russian 

output 

Percentage 
of total 
output 
exported 

World 

exports 

Percentage 
of Russian 
to world 
exports 

Average 1909-13 

2,821,106 

5,130,000 

54-99 

3,855,000 

73-18 

„ 1926-30 

631,800 

3,260,000 

19.38 

3,221,300 

19.61 

1931 

796,400 

5,533.000 

14-39 

2,231,100 

35-70 

1932 

824,400 

4,981,000 

16.55 

2. 383.300 

34-59 

1933 

880,200 

5,480,000 

16.06 

2 ,116,600 

- 41-59 

1934 

913,000 

5,328.000 

17.14 

2,503,900 

36.46 

1935 

590,600 

5.512,000 

10.71 

2,746,000 

21. 51 

J936 

571,000 

5,300,000 

10.77 

3,130,000 

18.24 

1937 

344,800 

5,080,000 

6.79 

— 

— 


(^) International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1937, 1938. 


As Table XVII shows, exports of long staple flax in absolute figures increased 
constantly from the erid of the War to 1934, when they amounted to 913,000 quin- 
tals representing 17. i per cent of the total Russian output and 36.4 per cent. 


of world exports. Since 1934 exports have fallen off both relatively and absolutely. 
Thus average exports for the years 1926-30 were i9-4 cent., or almost a fifth, 
of the U. S. S. R. output, while in 1937 they were only 6.8 per cent, or about a 
fifteenth. Further, before the War Russia’s exports of flax amounted to almost 
three-quarters of world exports, while by 1936 this figure had fallen to 18.24 
per cent., or somewhat less than a fifth. 

In post- War years exports of flax from the U. S. S. R. have shown the same 
tendency as exports of wheat. Home production rose during the first and second 
Five Year Plans compared with that of the NEP period, and in some years even 
passed the pre-War figures, which related to the territories of the Russian Empire; 
but at the same time the percentage share of Russian exports relative to output 
has greatly declined. 

This is due, as in the case of wheat exports, to the large increases m the em- 
ployment of flax for the home industry. In 1937 the factory output of linen yam 
reached 96,000 metric tons, compared with 39,500 metric tons in 1913 and 54.000 
metric tons in 1932. In the same period the output of linen cloth rose from 119 
million square metres in 1932 to 300 million square metres in 1937 ( )• 

As a result of the large quantities of flax retained in the U. S. vS. R. for home 
consumption, prices on the world market rose; for, as said before, Russian 
exports of flax have a decisive influence on world prices. Thus average prices 
per metric’ ton of Belgian and Latvian flax, c. i. f. in London in the years 
1929-37 were as follows: — 


Table XVIII. — Average annual Prices of Belgian and Latvian Flax. 

(Gold francs per quintal) 


Year 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 



Belgian 

water*retted 

Livonian Z. K. 


336.12 

187.05 


267.61 

127.24 


24372 

80.83 


202.08 

80.74 


172.91 

86.71 


160.83 

92.66 


159.81 

117. 07 


174-33 

94.01 


193.40 

117.87 


175.10 

102.51 


As a result of its superior quality the prices of Belgian water-retted flax are 
generally fairly high. In 1932, at the worst period of the depression and in the 
three following years, prices of both these types of flax fell to half their 1929 level 
Since then a considerable rise in world prices has taken place, although in 1938 


(I) Le Journal de Moscou, September 6, 1938. 
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they again fell some what. Compared with the prices of other textile fibres, 
prices of flax have remained fairly stable. 

The reduction in the supply of Russian flax to the world market led to many 
countries expanding their own output of flax. Germany has shown the largest 
increase with a rise in the output of flax fibre from 31,000 quintals in 1933 to 
339,000 quintals in 1937, thus expanding production more than tenfold in five 
years. Germany, like many other countries, such as Romania and Ireland, 
guaranteed fixed prices to flax producers. These prices are higher than those 
ruling on the world market, and the State grants bonuses to producers for 
increasing their output. 

The output of flax in Belgium has also risen considerably, from 78,000 quin- 
tals in 1933 to 238,000 quintals in 1937: In France output rose from 92,000 
quintals in 1933 to 243,000 quintals in 1936, but fell in 1937 to 190,000 quintals 
as a result of the reduction in the area under this crop. Production has also sub- 
stantially increased in Italy and Poland, 

The countries coming next to the U. S. S. R. as exporters of flax, though 
very much less important, are Belgium, Poland, Lithuania, the Netherlands, 
Latvia and Estonia. France and the Netherlands also export large quantities of 
flax straw to Belgium, where it is retted in the lower reaches of the river Lys 
and then worked up by the factories in the district of Courtrai. 

In 1936 Russian exports of flax were distributed mainly between the follo- 
wing countries (in thousands of metric tons and in per cent.) (^) : 

1000 metric 
tons 

United Kingdom 24.4 

Prance i6'6 

Belgium ^ 

Czechoslovakia 2.4 

Germany j ^ 

United States 0.8 

Sweden 0.5 

Other countries 0.1 

# 

Total . . . 56.2 (») 

(“) This figure differs somewhat from that on p. 199 . 

The United Kingdom is the most important market for Russian flax, taking 
more than two-fifths of the total Russian exports. Next comes France with 
about a third and Belgium with about a fifth. These three countries together 
import more than 90 per cent, of the total exports of flax from the U.S.S.R. 
Czechoslovakia took 4 per cent., Germany 3 per cent., the United States and 
Sweden coming last each with i per cent. 

The United Kingdom was the most important market before the War too, 
importing in 1912 for example 948,265 quintals, or almost a third of the total 
3*163,558 quintals exported. The British market has now become still more 
important. 


l)cr cent. 


43 

30 

18 

4 

3 


(^) Industrial Fibres, Imperial Economic Committee. London 1938, p. 73. 
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In 1012 Germany took second place with a total importation of 8i6 730 quin- 
tals. Belgium came third with with 722.870 quintals, then France with 367.250 
quintals and Austria-Hungary fifth with 244,069 quintals. 

France and Germany have therefore Ifeen the foreign markets which have 
most changed in importance in comparison with the pre-War period. 
position bSore the War as the largest importer of Russian flax has now been 
taken by France, who has risen from fourth place before the War to secon no 
At the time Germany has fallen from second to fifth place 

Manufactured or semi-manufactured goods are now f 
titles from the U. S. S. R. In 1937 about 93,000 quintals of the total tlax 
exports were exported in this form. The United States, which is the argest 
cotton exporting country in the world, is also the largest Purchaser of linen 
goods taking about 90 per cent, of total Russian exports. ou per cen . 
of the exports of the finished goods go to Sweden and Norway about 2 per ce . 
to Iran, and smaller quantities to the United Kingdom and Uithuania. 

Export trade in butter. 

Unlike exports of wheat and linen, the export trade in butter is a relatively 
new phenomenon* The exportation of Siberian butter in large T^^ntities whet 
abroad or to European Russia, began with the opening of the Trans-Sib 
railway at the end of the last century. In 1894 65.5 quintals were expor , 
by 1900 exports had already reached 163,800 quintals, whilst in 1913 
790,000 quintals, amounting to 55 pet cent, of the total production in Russia 

with a value of 71,558,000 gold roubles. 

Of all Russian exports, butter came fourth in order of importance, being 

T^receclcd. only by wli63,t, b3.rl6y 3,n.d. fi3.x. ^ 

^ ifore the War about a tenth of all butter exported from Siberia went to 

European Russia, the remaining 90 per cent, bang sent abroad. Of nn^U 
ing niarkets, the United Kingdom came first taking 48 per cent, of ^“tal^Russia 
exports of butter, whilst Germany came second with 35 per cent. Denma 
XS per c„t.: the remaining 5 per cent, being distributed between v.non. 

uthe^countnte^t g„,atly reduced, and then compietely paraiysed butter 

exports Only in 1923 were butter exports recommenced, this time through 
StL and collective organizations. In this year about 40,950 quintals were 
exported to the United Kingdom and about 13,000 qumtals to Germany. In 

1024 exports to Germaiiiy rose steeply. ^ no + 

The butter for export is mainly supplied by the R. S. F. . •, per oen ^ 

of the total Soviet exports coming from this source. Within this epu ic e 
Siberia supplies 41.6 per cent, of the total exports of butter from the UJ^S. R. 
the Northern territory 9.4 per .cent, and Kasakstan 4-6 per cent. These areas 
are all rich in pasture and meadow land, and in them stockraismg has for cen- 

turies beep the leading form of agriculture. 4.1, tt c c p in last 

The following table shows exports of butter from the XJ. S. S. R. m 
nine years compared with world exports of butter. 
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Table XIX. — Exports of Butter from the U. S. S. R. 

(Metric tons) 


Year 

u. s. s. a. 

exports 

Total exports 
of the most 
important 
exporting countries 

Per cent. 

1929 

25,400 

504.053 

5.04 

I93P 

10,522 

529.631 

1-99 

1931 

30.855 

569,803 

541 

1932 

30.934 

544.439 

5-68 

1933 

37.205 

555.549 

6.70 

1934 

37.903 

588,417 

6.44 

1935 

29.097 

596,020 

1 4.88 

1936 

23.177 

595.641 

3.89 

1937 

14,662 

590,948 

2.48 


Although the U. S. S, R. (‘) is the second largest producer of butter in the 
world, coming next to the United States, exports of butter have fallen both ab- 
solutely and relatively in comparison with world exports; in 1929 and 1933 
the share in world exports was respectively 5,0 and 6.7 per cent., while in 1937 
this figure had fallen to 2.5 per cent. 

Compared with the volume of butter exported from the chief exporting 
countries of the world such as Denmark, who exported 152,911 metric tons 
in 1937, or such overseas countries as New Zealand and Australia, who come 
second and third respectively as world exporters of butter, Russian exports take 
a very modest place. As an exporter in Europe, the U. S. vS. R. has taken either 
second place as was the case from 1932 to 1934, coming immediately after Den- 
mark, though at a very considerable distance, or she has taken seventh place, 
as in 1937, coming after Denmark, the Netherlands, Ireland, Sweden, Uatvia 
and Lithuania. 

The percentage proportion of Russia's exports to her production of butter 
fell from 42.9 per cent, in 1932 to 12.4 per cent, in 1936. 

The decrease in the cattle population from 1930 to 1934 as a result of the 
overthrow of the Kolkhoz movement was partly responsible for the reduced 
output of butter. In part, however, it was also due to increased consumption 
of butter within the Soviet Union. 

In 1911 the per capita consumption of butter in Russia was^^ kg. and this fi- 
gure fell to 1/7 in 1922, compared, for example, with a consumption of butter in the 
United Kingdom in 1913 of 8 kg. and in 1923 of 9 kg. per head; in France of 
5 iiud 6 kg. respectively; in Germany of 5 and 4 kg. respectively; in the United 
States of 4 and 6 kg. respectively; and in Sweden of 6 and 8.5 kg. respectively. 

By 1931 the per capita consumption of butter in the U. S. S. R. had risen to 
3-5 per head, while in 1935 the figure was 5 kg, or not much less, for example. 


(9 There are no official statistics of the total U. S. S. R. output of butter. 



than in France, where in the same year the figure was 5.7 kg, or in Sweden, where 


it was 5.9 kg. 

The United Kingdom continued to be the principal export market for Russian 
buttef after the War, taking 80 per cent, of the total exports of Russian butter 
in recent years. The United Kingdom is indeed by far the largest importer of 
butter in the world, and in 1937 took four-fifths of the total world imports. From 
Russia the United Kingdom imported 8,405 metric tons in 1930, the figure rising 
to 28,587 metric tons in 1933, but falling again in 1937 to 13,188 metric tons. 

Germany came second, importing in 1930 3,135 metric tons and in 1932 
13,288 metric tons. Since then these imports slowly fell off, to cease completely 
in 1937. The German butter quota system of 1932 led to a re-grouping of the 
countries exporting to Germany, and this led to a sharp fall in her imports from 
the U. S. S. R. Thus in 1932 the U. S. S. R. was the largest exporter of 
butter to Germany, while in 1933 she had fallen to sixth place. 

In addition to these two markets, Italy took 3 P^^ cent, of Russia’s exports 
of butter in 1934. In recent years, however, these exports have entirely ceased. 

In the last few years butter has also been exported to the United States, 
who in 1936 took 4.1 per cent, of Russia’s exports of butter. Small quantities 
of butter have also gone to Mongolia, amounting to about i per cent, of 
Russian exports. 


(The third and last section, to he given in a later issue, will deal with the wood 
and fur trades). Tcherkinsky. 


ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE FIBRE-AGAVES 

I. — The different hard fibre plants. 

Since very early times Agave plants have been used in Mexico for the bleed- 
ing sap that flows from the centre of the plant after cutting the flower-stem. 
This sap is produced very abundantly over four or five months of the year, yield- 
ing up to a thousand litres of juice per plant. In Mexico this is converted by 
fermentation into alcoholic beverages, partly into a brandy called pulque, 
partly into [a wine called mescal. Furthermore, in the countries of origin 
Agaves were used as a source of fibre; today, these countries are the biggest fur- 
nishers of hard fibres called “ Sisal ” or Henequ^n In addition to the 

Sisal plant (Agave sp.) the principal hardrope fibre plants now used are the Manila 
hemp (Musa textilis), the Coconut fibre (Coir, Cocos nucifera), the Mauritius hemp 
(Fourcroya gigantea), the Sanseviera fibre (Sanseviera sp.), the New Zealand 
hemp (Phormium tenax) and the little known Caro^ plant of Brazil (N eoglaziovia 
variegata) . None of these plants was widely used until 1850, when in Yucatdn (Me- 
xico) the raspador (decorticator) was invented for the preparation of the Hene- 
qudn fibre, and Manila hemp began to come into ever wider use, superseding the 
true hemp, i. e. the fibre derived from the stalks of Cannabis sativa. 





Tabi^e I. — World Export of Hard Rope Fibres. 

(Metric tons) 
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Territory 


Dutch East Indies, all sorts . 
Philippines " Maguey " ... 

“ Sisal " 

Total Asia .... 


Portuguese West Africa 

Tanganyika 

Kenya 

Uganda 

Nyasaland 

Portuguese East Africa 

Madagascar 

Senegal (French Sudan) 

Ivory Coast 

Belgian Congo .... 

'Togo 

French Guinea .... 

Total Africa 


Brazil 

Mexico 

Panama 

San Salvador , . . 
British West Indies 

Bahamas 

J amaica 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Dominican Republic 

Colombia 

Argentina 


Total America . . . . 
Total Agave. . 


Manila Hemp (Philippines) . . . 

Mauritius Hemp 

New Zealand Hemp 

Grand T otal 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

69,94 

io,76< 

93.43 

14,72 

3 78.21 

5 21,70 

13 

7 86,60; 

7 15..58! 

74: 

84,328 

1 6,014 

80, 70^ 

? 108,15^ 

100,05^ 

102 , 93 ^ 

(') 90.342 


4.3641 

4.90; 

— 


73.67c 

83,99c 

81,8421 

92,082 


24,40c 

33.20c 

35.302 

31.775 


— 

561 

U451 

891 

157.420 

— 

— 

468 

893 

18,955 

21,138 

20,131 

21,887 


1,919 

2.511 

2,476 

2.637 


2.552 

3.367 

2.631 

3. no 


1. 159 

876 

1,002 

913 

1 

199 

1 10 

579 


j 9,652 

463 

2 

432 

380 

367 

1 

127,239 

150.560 

^51.175 

0 

b 

0 

0 

(^) 167,000 

68,321 

137 




89.751 

72,180 

93.472 

76,200 

— 

— 

117 

— 



15 

163 


— 



21 

1 617 

1 2.230 


1 

— 

— 

— 

^5.240 

j ' 5 . 24 ° 

1.928 

6,046 

46 

5.993 

4,988 

5.660 

5.670 


1 

— 

15 

— 

— 




47 

— 

__ 

__ 

76.377 

101,711 

86,728 

109,000 

91,000 

284,324 

360,426 

337.958 ( 

0 372.000 

348,000 

174,500 

188,201 

167,124 

165,339 

148,000 

669 

446 

1,389 

1,863 

250 

3.648 

3.720 

5.798 

7,620 

4,000 

463.141 

552,793 

512,269 ( 

i 

') 547.000 ( 

^) 500,000 


(M Estimate 

Thefiguresfor 19 38 are taken from the^n«wa/ Reviewot Messrs. Wigglesworth &: Co. Etd London 
The other figures are reprinted from the Bulletin of the Central Bureau of Statistics ' Batavia 
^938, Eandsdrukkery. 


Table II. — Export of Hard Fibres from Producing Countries 

(Metric Tons) 


Destinations 


Netherlands 

Great Britain 

Germany 

France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Spain 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Baltic States 

Balkan States 

Canada 

United States of America 

South America 

Egypt (Egyptian Sudan) . 
Union of South Africa . . 
British possessions .... 

J apan 

Australia 

New Zealand 

India 

Palestine (Cyprus) 

Portuguese possessions 

Turkey (Syria) 

Iran 

U.S.S. 

Arabia * . • 

Czecho-Slovakia 

China 

Unknown 


Total ... 
Tow . . . 

Total value 


grammes 


Value per long ton in pounds sterling 


long tons 


Dutch East 
Indies 

1935 1 

East 

Africa (•) 

X935 

Philippines 

1935 

Mexico 

1933 

Grand 

Total 

Round 

figures 

19,658 

5,240 

1,297 

2,031 

28,100 

1,292 

36,629 

44,377 

— 

82,100. 

10,101 

14,496 

3,203 

— 

27,800 

1,217 

4.346 

4,202 

813 

10,500 

7 » 40 l 

34,680 

4.388 

16,750 

63,000 

425 

1,336 

1,448 

— 

3.200 

1.365 

U 454 

2,355 

— 

. 5,000 

953 

75 

1,682 

— 

2,500 

549 

5 

1.950 

— 

2,500 

1,231 

150 

776 

2,032 

4,100 

127 

10 

— 

— 

140 

54 

12 

— 

— 

77 

2,467 

3.787 

3.667 

— 

9,800 

38,734 

9,207 

44,474 

77.419 

169,900 

20 

2,061 

617 

— 

2,700 

508 

1,065 

— 

— 

1,500 

173 

371 

— 

— 

540 

66 

15 ^ 

1,509 

— 

1,700 

682 


66,801 

— 

67,400 

4.126 

35 

3.395 

— 

7,500 

257 

47 

517 

— 

800 


12 

1,140 

— 

1,150 



10 

— 

— 

10 



25 

— 

— 

25 



76 

175 

— 

250 



23 

— 

— 

23 



59 

— 

— 

60 

— 

19 

— 

— 

20 



5 

— 

— 

5 




227 

— 

230 

880 

— 

— 

15 

900 

92,346 

' 115,386 

1 188,200 

1 99,06c 

. — 

1,084 

__ 

— 

— 


7 , 293 . 32 f 

; 1,570,44c 

) 22,947,933 

( 15,660,96: 

f — - 

guilders 

Pounds sterl 

Pesos 

Mex. Pesos 

1 

78.98 

13. 4. 0. 

121.93 

158.10 

— 

guilders 

Founds sterl 

1 . Pesos 

Mex. Pesos 



r 10. 14. IC 

1. 13 - 4 . 0 - 

12. 5. 0. 

p 

X 

0 

— 

t 

2,03 

6 8,00 

6 — 

1 - _ 
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However, the cultivation of Manila hemp remained limited to the Philippines 
and there it was mainly confined to the “ hemp provinces which are in the 
southern parts of Luzon and in the Visayas Islands (Camarines, Albay and Leyte). 
Attempts to extend the cultivation of Musas elsewhere failed owing to the special 
requirements of this plant as regards climate and soil. In south Sumatra (Lam- 
pong) two plantations exist, but their output has not for some years exceeded 
200 to 300 metric tons. Nevertheless, the export of Manila hemp rose steadily, 
reaching 90,000 metric tons in 1900, passing the 100,000 tons mark in 1906, and 
reaching a peak of nearly 190,000 tons in 1935. But Manila hemp has also found 
competitors in Sisal hemp and, to a much smaller extent, in the Mauritius and 
New Zealand hemps. The Sisal, a plant originating from the semi-arid regions 
of South and Central America, especially Mexico (Yucatdn), grows fairly well 
throughout the tropics and subtropics on soils where other plants such as coffee, 
tea and rubber could not yield sufficient crops. 

In the last few years, the hard fibre plants have attracted special attention 
on account of the disappearance from the European market of some of the soft 
fibres. Since 1932 the export of flax from the U. S. S. R. has ceased. The 
policy of the Italian Government in regard to Italian hemp results in home- 
produced fibres being held back from the open market. The Federcanapa main- 
tains prices at a level considerably above those at which other competiting fibres 
are being sold, with the result that the export trade has been on a very limited 
scale except to Germany, which country is said to have purchased about 30,000 
metric tons on the barter system. On account of this scarcity of supplies in the 
soft fibre market great efforts have been made to replace these fibres by hard 
fibres, of which the spinning process has been greatly improved. Nowadays 
one finds Sisal used in the production of yarns, lines, carpets and mats and other 
products for which formerly hemp alone was used. 

II. — Production and trade of hard fibres. 

From Table I we see how, owing to its adaptability to climate and soil, Sisal 
cultivation has now spread over the hot countries of the whole world. In addi- 
tion to the countries named in the Table we find some production also in the 
Mediterranean countries, which, however, is only for local consumption. 

Furthermore, we see from Table I that: 

1. Manila hemp, also known as Ahacd, is no longer the principal hard 
fibre produced. In the last two years Sisal fibre production has passed that 
of Manila hemp and is now more than twice as great. 

2. The total output of hard fibres is fairly well distributed between the 
different nations: 

U. S. A. territories 
British » 

Dutch » 

Mexican » 

French » 

Portuguese » 


181,500 metric tons or 33 % 


151,000 » 

86,600 )) 

93,500 )) 

6,000 )) 

26,000 )) 


)> >) 28 % 

)) » 16 % 

)) )) 17 % 

)) )) I % 

» )) c 0 / 
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3. The three most important producers of Sisal, namely the Dutch East 
Indies, Tanganyika and Mexico contribute nearly equal shares to the world output 
of Agave fibres. 

As regards the trade in hard fibres. Table I shows that in 1937 ^ 93 ° 

the total exports underwent the following fluctuations. In 1937 the exports 
of Sisal rose by about 35,000 tons above the 1936 figure, whilst the exports of 
Manila and other hemps hardly showed any change. In 1938* however, the 
former showed a decrease of about 2 j\,ooo tons and the latter of about 2^,000 
tons on their 1937 figures. Therefore the total exports of hard fibre, which in 
1937 had risen by about 35,000 tons as against 1936, in 1938 fell by about 
47,000 tons as against 1937- 

Table II shows the destinations of the exports from the producing countries. 
Except in the case of Mexico, of which the United States absorb nearly 80 per cent, 
of the exports and Belgium and Holland as the main countries of entrepdt trade 
for hard fibres take the remainder, the exports from the Dutch East Indies and 
from East Africa are fairly well distributed over the whole world, so that all 
countries with mercantile or fishing fleets have their needs satisfied. 

There are now some eight countries absorbing the bulk of the exports. Of 
these the United States of America are by far the largest with 170,000 metric 
tons; next comes Great Britain with 82,000 tons, followed by Japan with 67,000 
tons, Belgium with 63,000 tons, Holland with 28,000 tons, Germany with 27,000 
tons and France and Canada with 10,000 tons each. Belgium, however, serves 
mainly as a country for entrepot trade, importing according to her own statistics 
(1937) only 35,395 and 6,947 metric tons of Sisal and Abacd respectively, of which 
16,165 tons of Sisal were re-exported, mainly to France, Germany and Russia, 
as raw fibre. 

III. — Utilization of hard fibres. 

The utilization of hard fibres varies according to the different countries. 

In the United States of America and Canada, Henequen is used more than 
any other fibre in the manufacture of binder twine (^00 to 650 feet per pound) 
for harvesting grain. There was an ever increasing demand for this purpose 
from 1888 to 1916 when wheat prices, like nearly all prices, were rising. Since 
then there have been periods of over-production and also periods of scarcity. 
However, the increasing use of the “ combine*^ (combined harvesting and threshing 
machine), is reducing the demand for binder twine. Moreover, the rapidly increasing 
production of Sisal has resulted in serious competition for Henequen. Now both 
fibres, alone or mixed together with or without Abacd, are also used for hammocks, 
general purpose ropes, halter ropes and to some extent for marine cordage, bin- 
ally in the United States we find Sisal used in combination with cotton for 
the manufacture of coarse canvas and of sacks. 

In the United Kingdom, the next largest consumer, the depression of the 
Sisal industry in 1930-31 led to an examination of the possibilities of developing 
new industrial uses for Sisal fibre. In other countries such as Holland efforts 
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have been made to use Sisal as a substitiide for Jute and to break its 
monopoly in sack manufacture. But such a policy would not be appropriate 
for Britain, as Jute is also an Empire-grown fibre plant. Therefore the Imperial 
Institute of Eondon has made efforts to find other uses for Sisal and to diminish 
reliance on Manila hemp, which is not much grown within the Empire. For 
this reason the Admiralty was induced to undertake experiments in order to 
overcome the prejudice against the use'of Sisal for marine cordage. 

These experiments have given good results, and the tests covered a wide 
range as over 100 ships and other users participated in them. Incidentally, a 
good many complaints arose, but only four instances of actual parting of the 
cordage during use were reported. The following defects can, however, be de- 
finitely regarded as peculiar to marine cordage made exclusively from Sisal: 

(1) It shrinks in length when wet and requires continual care in wet 
weather. 

(2) II swells when wet. 

(3) elongates considerably under load, particularly when wet, and in 
some cases becomes definitely long jawed. Under some conditions it tends 
to return to size after the load is removed, but generally the extension is more 
or less permanent. 

(4) It becomes greasy and slippery and is difficult to handle when wet, 
and greater care is necessary when working it round a cleat or bollard. 

(5) After prolonged use it tends to chafe and fray and becomes disco- 
loured. 

On account of these results, the Admiralty has made the following recom- 
mendations: 

" In considering the results of the trials, the question of Sisal being an 
Empire product must be given prominence. If the two fibres, Sisal and Ma- 
nila, were on equal footing as regards their origin, the results would not 
warrant any departure from the existing practice. As, however, the policy of 
the Admiralty is to give a preference to Empire products the results are suf- 
ficiently promising to warrant the partial adoption of Sisal, and (so long as 
supplies of Sisal can be obtained at satisfactory prices) arrangements are being 
made for 50 per cent, of the Service requirements for towing hawsers, heaving 
and hauling lines to be made from Sisal, as also for its entire adoption in the 
manufacture of much othei cordage of minor importance in navigation 

Again in I933“34» the Admiralty made experiments in order to ascertain 
the capacity of Sisal to absorb tar and to test whether cordage so treated would 
have its weather-resisting properties increased. To carry out the tests, four 
i2o-fathom coils of 3-inch cordage were manufactured. All the yarn used for 
this purpose was from the ^ame delivery of No. i East-African Sisal. Two 
of these coils were tarred .and two untarred. The two tarred coils were prepared 
in the usual manner, i. e. the yarn was passed through a bath containing Arch- 
angel tar. The quantity absorbed by the fibre was 12.87 cent, of the weight 
of the finished coil. During the process of manufacture a batching compound 
was used* about 4,5 per cent, being used for dressing the fibre which was subse- 
quently tarred, and 12.5 per cent, for the untarred fibre. 
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The initial strength of the untarred yam before manufacture into cordage 
was 175.4 and of the tarred 163.6 lb. Strands removed from the cordage at the 
end of the nine months’test period gave the following results (average of ten tests): 

Sea exposed Roof exposed Storage conditions 


Untarred . . ♦ 72*0 95 161.0 

Tarred 132.5 139-5 i50-5 


The Admiralty considered the results of these tests sufficiently satisfactory 
to warrant consideration of the general adoption of tarred Sisal cordage in lieu 
of tarred hemp cordage, and enquiries are now being made as to the extent to 
which such substitution can be effected. 

In Japan, the third largest consumer, importing some 70,000 tons of hard 
fibre, this commodity is used principally for marine cordage, but also for many 
other products such as coarse canvas, mats, blinds and brushes. In Japan too 
Sisal has been largely used for the manufacture of braids used in the ladies’ 
hat industry. Small factories for this purpose have sprung up in Japan due to 
the encouragement and activities of the Home Industrial Association of Japan, 
and the braids made are shipped to all parts of the world. The use of Sisal for 
the manufacture of shoe tops is also recorded in Japan. 

In Belgium such of the import as was not re-exported as raw fibre was ab- 
sorbed by the large textile industry and mixed with the waste of other fibres. 
In 1937 13,702 metric tons of mixed fibres were manufactured into ropes, cables 
and lines and exported to Norway, France and England; 8,531 metric tons were 
used in the production of coarse yarns, half of them exported to France; and 
the remainder were used for mats and carpets. 

In Germany, the bulk of the imported hard fibre (mostly Sisal) is used for 
cordage, the German navy having been equipped exclusively with Sisal 
ropes during the Great War. The rest is manufactured into binder twine, general 
purpose lines and strong coarse threads. 

Of the other importing countries, chiefly deserves mention on account 

of the investigations being made in the mother country and the colonies into the 
manufacture of sacks out of Sisal fibres. However, this plan is by no means 
new. In 1933 it was reported that some 50,000 sugar sacks were on the way to, 
or had been landed at Liverpool, and that there were some 3,000,000 sacks in 
Mexico to be used for packing produce for shipment. These sacks were manufac- 
tured under Government instruction in order to restrict the import of Jute. 
Also in Colombia, a local industry for the manufacture of sacks has grown up 
amongst the native population; and during the War, in 1918, it was recorded that 
Bucaramanga exported over 1,000,000 sacks, and another town exported over 
200,000, representing 1^200 tons of fibre. In 1932, the Government of the Dutch 
East Indies ordered that experiments be begun in the manufacture of bags 
from Sisal fibre by prison labour. This has been started especially on the island 
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of Madura where many wild or semi-cultivated Agaves grow, and where the State 
salt monopoly requires some hundreds of thousands of coarse bags each year. 
Owing to the cheap prison labour the yarn is spun by hand and only industrially 
woven on looms in the prison of Pamekasan. The production was as follows: 


1934 150,000 large bags 

1935 210,000 » » and 6,000 small bags 

193^ 300,000 » )) )) 8,000 » )) 


The large bags measure 107.5 cm. by 75 cm. and the small ones 60 cm. 
by 75 cm. 

In the year 1933 the Handel Vereeniging Amsterdam reported the installa- 
tion of an experimental factory equipped with modern English plant for the 
manufacture of bags in Java. 

But in Rotterdam already as early as 1927 a Sisal rope factory tried to 
introduce the manufacture of bags, and it is said to have exported Sisal bags 
to America. Also this factory has begun to deliver sacks to the dealers in coal 
for domestic uses, the bags being superior for this purpose to the Jute bags 
formerly used. 

On the strength of these efforts to look for a market for the hard fibres, the 
Trade Museum of the Colonial Institute of Amsterdam induced some importers 
to initiate experiments with Sisal bags in the overseas trade in colonial commod- 
ities. Accordingly small lots of pepper, copra, cocoa and nutmegs were shipped 
from the Dutch East Indies to Rotterdam and small lots of coffee and oil-palm 
kernels from the Congo to Antwerp. 

The bags had an average size of 105 by 70 centimetres and an average weight 
of one kilogramme, corresponding to a weight of 680 grammes per square 
metre. Jute bags from Bengal showed the following figures: 

A twills no X 65 cm. 1.19 kg. ~ 830 gr. per sq. m. 

Eight C 100 X 70 cm. 0.91 kg. = 650 gr. per sq. m. 

Thus, as regards weight, the Sisal bag did not compare unfavourably with 
the Jute bag. However, it was anticipated that the Sisal bag, being less smooth 
and flexible, might be harmful to the content. 

With regard to pepper, this harmful effect proved to be negligible, and the 
opinion of the consignee was completely favourable. 

In the case of cocoa, a commodity of superior quality, the Sisal bag was 
considered to behave less favourably. The bags were too badly and loosely 
woven, and the slight damages so easily done to the bag by handling in trans- 
port and by taking samples, could only be repaired with difficulty owing to the 
lack of smoothness of the tissue. Threads drawn through for repairs opened the 
tissue next to the damaged part, so that the repairing caused more harm than 
did the original damage. 

The same opinion was passed as regards the transport of nutmegs in Sisal 
bags. 

In the case of shipments of copra in Sisel bags, the opinion of the consignees 
was altogether favourable. These experiments resulted in the Association for 
the Copra Trade allowing the use of Sisal bags as well as of Jute bags in the 
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standard contracts. However, the consignee is permitted to deduct 4 Dutch 
cents per bag owing to the lower value Sisal bags have in the trade in old bags. 

The small Sisal bags delivered by the Dutch factory for the transport of 
ores from the Congo found a ready acceptance. 

On the other hand, those delivered to the tin mines in the Dutqh East 
Indies were rejected on account of the lack of density of the tissue, which resulted 
in the ground tin leaking out. However, in the same country the shipment of 
unground manganese was permitted and the use of Sisal bags met with no 
objection. 

To summarise, the Amsterdam Museum of Trade concludes that: — 

a. The Sisal bag does not present any difficulties in the shipping of pepper, 
nutmegs of inferior quality, coffee, copra, oil-palm kernels and loose salt, but it 
is unsuitable for the transport of cocoa. The Sisal bag also is unsuitable for 
ground tin and ground manganese, but may well be used for unground ores. 

b. The difficulties in the use of Sisal bags are mostly due to the lack of 
smoothness of the tissue, making it nearly impossible to repair the damages occas- 
ionally done in handling and in the taking of samples. In any case Sisal bags 
are less easily repaired than Jute bags. 

c. The Sisal bag is used frequently in the shipment of coffee from 
Central America. 


IV. — Prices of Sisal. 

After these remarks on the uses of Sisal the next consideration is that of 
prices, especially in relation to the prices of the competing commodities. 

The use of Sisal in the manufacture of sacks cannot bring much relief to 
the Sisal market. For this purpose use can generally only be made of tow and 
inferior qualities of fibre, especially of Cantala owing to its better flexibility, 
For the producer, the pivot price of Sisal lies near £ 15 per long ton, this being 
the average total cost price in the main producing countries (see part VI) . During 
recent months the Eondon price of No. I. quality has again approached this pivot, 
thus facilitating the use of Sisal for different purposes. However, in times of 
better prices the competition which Sisal has to meet depends largely on the pri- 
ces of other commodities serving more or less the same requirements. The yearly 
average prices in Eondon of commodities competing with Sisal during 1933 to 1937 
are set forth in the following table taken from the International Year-book of 
Agricultural Statistics, 1937-1938. 


Jute " First marks " ... 

Manila Hemp “ J. 2 " grade 
Sisal No. I Bast African . . 


1933 

15- 13- 2 

15. i8. 2 

16. 8. 7 


1934 

15- 9. 9 

14. 17. 8 
15- 9. 5 


1935 

18. II. 8 

19. 4- 3 

19. 7. II 


1936 

I,.s.d. 

18. 6. 8 
28. I. I 
27. 9- 2 


1937 

I..».d. 

20, 8. 9 

33. 16. 10 
27. 4. 8 


According to this table, the prices of Sisal and Manila have followed a more 
or less equal course, but the competition of these two with Jute in the years 1936 
and 1937 must have raised difficult problems for spinners, even if it is taken into 
account that tow and waste of hard fibres generally Cost £ 3-4 less than No, I 
quality. 
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In Europe only the use of the most modern spinning methods may possibly 
allow competition between Jute and Agave fibre and their mutual substitution, 
as the latter cannot be spun as fine as Jute. Therefore, for the same surface of 
twill, the quantity of Sisal fibre required considerably exceeds that of Jute 
and so makes competition impossible. Hence also, the substitution of the 
cheap Caro^ fibre of Brazil is handicapped owing to the smaller experience of 
spinning in that country and to the less modern plant used. 


Trend of Prices c.i.f. London. 



In consequence of these limited possibilities of sale, the prices of Sisal fiuc- 
tuate very much. As can be seen from the graph, years of high, profitable prices 
alternate with years of very low, unremunerative prices, and it is difficult to find 
adequate reasons for these fiuctuations. Therefore it can only too easily be 
understood that Sisal planters look for uniform restrictions on production and 
speak of agreements to be made as regards selling prices. In September 1934 
a meeting was held in Eondon, wherein participated representatives of the main 
producing territories, i. e. the Dutch East Indies, East Africa, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines and New Zealand which agreed “ in principle ” to the adjustment of the 
outputs of the territories to world consumption. This meeting - perhaps indeed as 
a result of it - was followed by a general rise of prices of hard fibres. Since then, 
however, nothing further has been done to apply this remedy of “ adjustment of 
prices nowadays so very popular in the trade of most other commodities. 
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^ doubtful as to the success of any such 
difficult to gather the many producers together 
into one scheme. For instance, some countries such as Mexico, have a definite 
market assured them by their geographical situation, whilst other producers 
are assured of a market by a certain standardisation of their pro- 

tolL i f T’ 50-60,000 tons are ^n- 
mentf wHh Powerful company which is in general opposed to agree- 

ments with weaker companies. ® 


V. 


Different cultivated agaves and the characteristics 
of their fibres. 


The literature on Agaves contains many incorrect statements regarding the 
classification of specms, owing t6 the fact that many botanists have only stLed 
dry herbarium species or green-house cultivated plants. The different species 
are adapted to certain conditions of soil and climate, and they also vary in 

5"' '“fi “”“™ *ar.Lr 

well to classify the plants. 

The following eleven species are the principal ones, three of them only being at present 

che^TnT fi. !' importance as a result of the resear- 

«on. * Amani (Tanganyika) Experimental Sta- 

The three most important species of commercial value are: 

(1) Agave fourcroydes. Lemaire. 

Henequ^n (pron: Hen-e-ken), Spanish name. 

Sacci (pron: ssak-ki), Maya-Indian name. 

Botanical synonyms: A. rigida elongata, A. elongata. A. ixtle, A. rigida longifolia. 

r ‘x” cultivated there. It constitutes more than 90 per cent 

of the fibre of commerce. The plant is propagated from suckers, bulbils or seed. SuLrs are 
used m practice. It develops a trunk and the leaves thereon are i to 2 m. long and always 
glaucous (^ey-blue). Marginal spines always present, curved with points downward tL 
flower-stalk Is 4 to 8 m. high with rather stout horizontal branches, forming seedpods. 

(2) Agave sisalana. Perrine. 

Sisal (Original Spanish name of port of shipment). <*** 

Yaxci (prbn: jash-k.i), Maya-Indian name. 

Botanical synonym: A. rigida sisalana, 

in thf 1 ” Yucatin. Commercially cultivated 

Be^al l“nd““^i d r Tanganyika, Kenya a^d Uganda, 

arerf or sli h+?*^i“ propagated by suckers. The leaves are dark 

^ to 1-75 m. long. UsnaUy no marginal spines but occasionally 
Totcl ^°’;“'^"ds. The flower-stalk is 4 to 8 m. high with slender branches 

Li,«u «r« ‘ 
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(3) Agave cantala. Roxburgh. 

Nanas sabrang (Java). 

Manila Maguey (Philippines). 

Synonyms: A. cantula, A. vivipara. A. rigida elongaia. A. elongata. Was introduced into 
the Philippines, India and probably J ava in early Spanish times and not known in native wild 
condition in America; mainly cultivated in Java and the Philippines. The plant is propa- 
gated from suckers or bulbils; seed pods are not reported. The leaves are glaucous and 1.50 
to 2 m. long. The marginal spines are hooked or curved pointing upwards. The flower- 
stalks are 4 to 7 m. high and slender. Cantala grows well on loam soil and endures moisture 
better than either Sisal or Henequ^n. 

The Fibre-Agaves of minor importance are the following species: — 


PLANT 

FIBRE 

locality of production 

Agave tequilana Trelease 

Tequila 

J alisco 

A. zapupe 

Zapupe fina 

Vera Cruz, Tamaulipas 

A. Lespinassei Trelease 

Zapupe fuerta 

» » » 

A . Dewey ana Trelease 

Zapupe larga 

» » 

A. lophanta Schiede {— Leguilla Torr.) 

Tula ixtle (Tamico) \ 


A. falcata Engelm. 

Guapilla > 

Mexico 

A . striata 

Espadinin ) 


A. cocui Trelease 

Dispopo 

Venezuela 


All Agave fibres are produced by the leaves, the stem is mostly contracted and also if 
developed does not yield fibres. In the Agave leaves three main zones of fibres can be de- 
limited: — 


{a) A peripheral zone, composed of one or more rather irregular rows of small fibres. 
These are of nearly circular cross section, 

(6) A median line of large fibres. These are horseshoe-shaped in cross-section, con- 
taining a conducting strand in the open side of the crescent, and a smaller fibre opposite to the 
xylem of the strand. 

(c) Fibres in the ground-tissue of the leaf. These form a series betw'een the fibre- 
types of zones a and b. 

' Agave fibres fall into three types, all fairly well defined: — 

(1) “ Mechanical " fibres. — These are most strongly developed round the periphery 
of the leaf, though they also occur scattered through the leaf parenchyma. They vary in length 
from a few centimetres to almost the length of the leaf. These fibres are of great importance 
commercially, as, owing to their shape, they seldom divide during the process of manufacture. 
The “ fineness ” of a fibre sample therefore depends, from a commercial standpoint, almost 
entirely on the fineness of these fibres. 

(2) “ Ribbon " fibres. — These invariably occur in association with the conducting 
tissues. They run from base to tip, and if the fibres of a leaf are classified on the basis of 
length, the longest classes are entirely compof-ed of these fibres. They are also important in 
that they readily split longitudinally, and in this way form a contrast to the mechanical fibres. 
The fineness of commercial fibres, therefore, is not dependent upon the original size of these 
fibres. 

(3) “ Xylem " fibres, — These fibres are of no commercial value as they are thin- 
walled, and invariably broken up and lost during the process of decortication of the leaf. 

Generally speaking, no important differences exist between Henequ6n and Sisal fibres, 
such as do exist between Sisal and Cantala. Furthermore, these differences are only to be 
^tinguished microscopically and are not always reliable. 
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The ash of Agave fibres fairly regularly contains prismatic pseudocristals of calcium, ori- 
ginating from the oxalate of lime of the Agave leaves. These pseudocristals are changed into 
needles of sulphate of lime by addition of sulphuric acid. On account of these incrustations 
of the ash, fibres of Agave may easily be distinguished from the Manila hemp fibres. Its ash 
contains only stegmata which remain after the treatment of the fibre with chromic acid. The 
stegmata are amorphous substances of silicium. 

Agave-plants require a tropical climate. There are no commercial Agave-plantations 
outside the tropics. While the plants often survive temperatures of 2 to 1 50 C. below freezing 
point, they are sometimes also injured by cold even above freezing point. Henequ^n planta- 
tions have been worked almost under the Tropic of Cancer near Victoria, Tamaulipas, where 
light frosts occur nearly every winter. The bulbils and tips of the leaves are sometimes injured 
by the cold weather. But such damage is also reported from East Africa within the area of 
the tropics, where the Sisal is injured by heavy fogs during the early morning. 

The average annual rainfall in the Henequdn-growing areas of Yucatdn is about 30 inches 
(750 mm), and the lowest recorded temperature is 10° C., but it is usually very dry in winter. 
The climate is arid, with an abundance of bright sunshine. In J ava, Sisal grows in well drained 
soils with an average anntial rainfall of more than 100 inches (2,500 mm). 

Rains and fogs interfere with the drying of the fibre. 


VI. — Producing countries of hard fibres 
and their methods of cultivation. 


East Africa. 


East Africa has become a most important producer of hard fibre so that it 
now stands level with the Philippines. Tanganyika Territory contributes the 
biggest share of Sisal fibres to the East African output, its export of this com- 
modity indeed considerably exceeding that of such other products as coffee, cot- 
ton and gold. The percentage of Sisal exports by value in relation to the total 
exports of Tanganyika was as follows: — 


1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


34-7 % 

32.0 % 

32.9 % 

41-5 % 

41.8 % 


The value of the next most important products exported, such as cotton, 
coffee and gold amounted in 1937 only to 12. i, 10.6 and 8.6 per cent, respect- 
ively. 

The principal export harbours from Tanganyika Territory are Tanga and 
Dar-es-Salaam, which together take more than 70 per cent. The export har- 
bour for Kenya is Mombasa. 

The past year has proved most disappointing to Sisal producers, quotations 
moving for the most part witMn narrow margins resulting in an average price 
of about £17. 5s. for No. I grade. This figure is quite unremunerative to 
planters, giving them little encouragement to develop their estates any further. 
Hopes were raised of substantial sales of fibre resulting from the record sowings 
of wheat and reports of favourable weather prospects for grain crops throughout 
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the world. Therefore some disappointment was caused when binder twine 
prices for the season were fixed in America at one half cent per lb. below those 
of the previous year. During April the larger-scale buying on the part of Con- 
tinental consumers caused a sharp upward movement, but this eventually 
slowed down owing to the fact that American spinners continued a cautious 
buying policy. One favorable feature is that most of the estates are well sold 
in advance, while stocks are low both in Africa and in Europe. The pro- 
duction of Africa has exceeded expectations, exports from Tanganyika again 
showing an increase of about 10,000 tons over last year, whilst the Kenya pro- 
duction is approximately the same as in 1937. Meanwhile, under the influence 
of constantly low prices, much work that is necessary to keep estates in good 
order is being postponed, pending a return to a profitable price level. 

Adversity has prompted the African Sisal industry to introduce measures 
aiming at closer co-operation between Africa and London, as a result of which 
the Sisal Growers* Association has been constituted in London to represent the 
Growers'Associations of Tanganyika and Kenya and to look after Sisal interests 
generally. Further measures are in contemplation which, it is hoped, will 
eventually bring stability to the trade with a view to maintaining such conditions 
as will yield a fair return to producers. 

Working in conjunction with this movement the Merchants'and Brokers’ 
Section has been reorganised under the aegis of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
this section dealing with matters concerning quality, grading, packing, claims 
and contract conditions. 

An unexpected step has recently been taken by the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment in promoting a bill entitled The Sisal Industry Ordinance”, the object 
of which is to provide for the registration of Sisal plantation and estate marks, 
to supervise the grading and packing of Sisal, and to take other measures for 
the promotion and protection of the industry. 

Sisal tow values have kept fairly steady and the production has found a 
steady market, a large proportion being used for bag manufacture and also for 
bedding and upholstery purposes. 

In East Africa two large centres of Sisal planting exist: Tanganyika and 
Kenya. The former extends mostly in the triangle between Tanga, Pangani 
and Korogwe, in the hot lowlands near sea level; the latter has its greatest con- 
centration within fifty miles towards the north and east of Nairobi, at an alti- 
tude of some 1,500 to 2,000 metres above sea level. Here Sisal is planted in areas 
with an average rainfall of 600 to 700 mm. The highlands enjoy a cool cimate 
during most months of the year, whereas the climate of the coastal belt of Tan- 
ganyika, where most of the Sisal of that territory is grown, is hot. The rainfall 
varies from 1,000 to 1,500 mm. yearly, in both centres fairly well distributed 
over the whole year, the main rains falling during Apiil and May, the short ones 
during November. 

In consequence of the cool climate the growth of Sisal in Kenya is prolonged 
in comparison with Tanganyika to nine years, and cutting cannot begin until the 
fourth year from planting, or a year later than in the warmer regions of Tanga- 
nyika. 




In Kenya the soils are mostly red earths, laterized, or black or grey clay, 
whilst in Tanganyika sands overlying coral limestone prevail. 

In Kenya the initial clearing of land for Sisal plantations is fairly easy on 
account of the original bush being sparse. The cost of bringing new areas into 
bearing in the fourth year of growth with the aid of diesel-engined tractors is 
between 150 and 180 sh. per hectare, while the replanting of old areas is about 30sh. * 
cheaper. Methods in Kenya must of necessity be more thorough, and their results 
show that Sisal responds to superior cultivation. In the coastal plains of Tan- 
ganyika, where moisture is plentiful, weed control is the main problem. 

I^ocal conditions have determined the nature of planting methods in both 
instances. The cultivation of land for Sisal in Kenya is facilitated by using 
diesel-tractors, and elaborate though this method may seem, and longer though 
it takes to reach the cutting stage, it is no more costly than the primitive methods 
used for starting a Sisal plantation in Tanganyika by hand labour only. 

In Tanganyika spacing is largely determined by the simple relationship 
between density of plants and yields. The number of plants is seldom below 
4,000 per hectare and is commonly 5,000 or more, which is possible under a 
heavier rainfall. In Kenya the question of spacing is more involved, generally 
2,250 to 3,360 plants per hectare being planted. However, these spacings have 
since been thought too generous, and the trend is now towards closer spacing 
in the row and wider distances between the rows. 

In Kenya fibre yields are usually reckoned in long tons per acre per cycle 
instead of per hectare per annum as in Tanganyika. Five or six cuts are made 
per cycle, giving an average of 228 leaves from each plant during its life and 
yielding a total of about three long tons of fibre per acre. This is equivalent 
to nearly 1,500 kilogrammes per hectare per annum, which falls short by about 
half a ton, or occasionally much more, of yields obtained from newly planted 
areas in Tanganyika, which, however, may decline to the Kenya figure after 
regeneration by sucker selection. It is interesting that Kenya yields should 
compare so well, and they do so largely because Kenya leaves are of superior 
length and weight. Results show that short, spare leaf spells a rise in pro- 
duction costs. 


It is indeed difficult to obtain reliable figures for yields per hectare of bearing 
area. Statistics are generally based on the weight per leaf, and all writers agree 
that the dry fibre content of the leaves is between 3 and 4 per cent. 

Also as regards the cost price of the big plantations, very few reliable figu- 
res are available. Therefore it is of especial interest to find some returns in the 
‘‘ Times (London) of July 28, 1936 given by Messrs. Sisal Estates Ltd. in their 
prospectus of that date. The Manager estimates that the long ton is produced 
at the following cost price: 


. ^ X s. d. 

c. 1. f . (London) costs, incl. selling expenses ... 10 17 6 

Provision for amortisation of growing crops ... 2 o 0 

Provision for depreciation of plant and machinery i 10 o 

Provision for contingencies o 7 6 

London office expenses o 10 o 


• X5 


Total cost 


5 


0 
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This may be the pivot price above which the profits begin, as is also 
seen from other sources. 

Pests and plagues are not very often reported from East Africa. In the 
Tanga province (Tanganyika) only a weevil Scyphophorus acupunctatus Gyll. 
does much damage. It appears to have been introduced together with its 
host plant from its original home in Central America. It attacks young plants, 
weak plants and plants which have flowered. Its main breeding ground is the 
plant base subsequent to inflorescence ('* poling”). 

Furthermore, it is reported that Sisal suffers from lack of potassium in 
different regions of East Africa. This point is discussed also in the section 
regarding the Dutch East Indies. 


Dutch East Indies. 

In this territory the production of hard fibres is not as important a part 
of the total output of agricultural products as in East Africa. In 1937, for 
example, the value of exported fibres amounted only to hfl. 14,897,255 
(£ 1,655,250) or 2.3 per cent, out of a total export of agricultural products 
valued at hfl. 660,000,000 (£ 73,000,000). 

The official statistics of area planted and production per province are 
incomplete, owing to the fact that big concerns, particularly the Handels Vereeni- 
ging Amsterdam, Ao not publish figures concerning yields and areas. 

In Java there are eleven estates, all in the Surakarta Government which 
produce Cantala fibre only. In 1937 the area amounted to 6,374 hectares of 
which 4,816 hectares were in production. The total yield of Cantala was 4,588 
metric tons of dry fibres. Quality has shown a high standard, being better 
than the “ Maguey ” of the Philippines. Although it has been possible to 
reduce working costs by exercising the utmost economy, it cannot be regarded 
as a profitable industry with the prices prevailing in 1938. 

The Cantala market is a very restricted one, the demand being much 
smaller than that for Sisal fibre. Also, the Cantala plant is much more liable 
than Sisal to certain diseases which result in a reddened fibre. On account 
of its spiny nature it is also slightly more expensive to harvest, and therefore 
on big estates its growth has been more or less abandoned. 

The methods of cultivation on one of the biggest estates of J ava are the following. The 
suckers, or bulbils, or both, as they case may be, are planted in nursery beds, where they remain 
one year. They are then transplanted to the fields. The fields are divided into blocks, 
12 metres (39 feet) wide and of the length of tlie field. Each block is bounded on either 
side by a drain about 50 centimetres in width and 60 centimetres deep, these drains lead- 
ing to a main drain running along the side of each field. The plants from the nursery beds are 
set out in rows according to either of the methods illustrated in the diagram on the next page. 

Method I was formerly almost exclusively used, but is now being replaced by method II, 
which facilitates cultivation around each plant, particularly after the plantation is one year old. 

Harvesting of the ripe leaves commences when the plantation is about fourteen months 
old, and continues for about seven years. Two crops of leaves are obtained each year, the 
yield being 3 to 5 tons of fibre per hectare per annum. 
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Kach year potassic and phosphatic ferUUzw's are applied at the rate of about 150 kilo- 
grammes of potash (K2O) and 100 kilogrammes of phosphate (P2O5) per hectare for Sisal, and" 
the same amount of phosphate and half the amount of potash for Cantala, which is found to 

Diagramme II. 
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possess about half the potash requirements of Sisal. Of course the quantity of each fertilizer 
applied must vary according to the type of soil in which the plants are growing. 

After cutting the leaves are graded in the field according to length. 

Leaves above one metre in length are placed in grade A . 

Leaves between 75 centimetres and one metre are placed in grade B. 

Leaves of between 50 and 75 centimetres are placed in grade C. 

Broken and diseased leaves are graded AT, V, and Z instead oi A, B and C according to 
length, those above 1 metre in length being placed in grade X, those between 75 centimetres 
and I metre in grade Y, and those between 50 and 75 centimetres in grade Z. 

The Anglo-Dutch Plantations Co. Ltd. of Java reports that their fibre is produced at a cost 
of about £ 10. I5sh. per ton loaded on the ship. This includes field, factory and transportation 
costs, to which must be added depreciation and overhead costs. The factory costs are about 
£2. losh. per ton so that field and transportation costs must approximately amount to 
£ 8. 5sh. per ton. The total cost of production will be nearly the same as in East Africa. 

In the Lowlands of J ava on soils previously used for rice planting, a decided lack of potas- 
sium prevails, which gives rise to a peculiar under-development. This lack can be made good 
by planting green manure-plants, especially the deep rooting Tephrosia Candida, which is 
worked under. But this does not work satisfactorily in the long run. Therefore, it is ablol- 
utely indispensable to give an adequate treatment with potassium, in order to avoid the 
typical appearances of disease caused by lack of potassium, and known also fn other countries. 

It can be seen from experience that in Java the cultivation of Agaves 
does not pay on estates where che^p transportation of the leaves is not possible. 
It is also not profitable on estates where, owing to poor soils or cool climate, 
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the production is less than 3,000 kilogrammes of dry fibre per hectare. It may 
be profitable on soils with little humus where humus-requiring plants, such as 
cofiee, are not growing, providing these soils are naturally well drained and not 
more than 400 metres above sea level. 

The cultivation of Agaves is most profitable in conjunction with the cul- 
tivation of other crops. Then it is not necessary to depend on Agaves alone 
or to cut more leaves than may be suitable for the best development of the 
plants in times of low prices. Estates suitable for a large central factory, per- 
mitting easy transport of leaves by rail from all parts of the plantation are 
preferable. It is not profitable to run estates of an area less than 500 hectares 
owing to the costly plant needed for the extraction of the fibres. 

Mexico. 

From the Henequen industry of Mexico only meagre information is avail- 
able, so that it is difficult to judge the situation. Official reports concerning 
prices, output, shipments, stocks and sales effected are withheld, but from unot- 
ficial quarters it appears that the receipts in Progreso coincide very closely with 
shipments. Whether and to what extents stocks are accumulating inland is 
not apparent. A bulk sale of 150,000 bales was reported in March 1938, and 
as shipments go on, it is obvious that large-scale purchases must have been 
concluded on terms which have not been published. Shipments to U. S. A. 
ports account for about four-fifths of the quantity exported. 

Conferences were held during the past year between the Henequen prod- 
ucers and the American twine spinners with the object of solving common pro- 
blems; but as no further news has been received, one can merely assume that 
no general solution was found. 

The Henequen industry appears to have had a fate similar to that of the 
oil industry of Mexico by coming under governmental control, the Sisal estates 
having been taken over and subdivided amongst the workers. The outcome of 
this important change may not be apparent for some time. Meanwhile the in- 
dustry continues to be administered by the Co-operativa de H enequeneros de Yuca- 
tan under the new decrees. 

On the method of cultivation of Henequen in Mexico, only very few reliable reports are 
available. Dewey some seven years ago gave the following details:- 

The Henequen plant is regarded as native in the Yucatdn Peninsula, but is not known in 
a wild condition except as an escape from cultivation. The plantations in YucatAn are all 
within the tropics and in areas entirely free from frost. The average rainfall in the Henequ^n- 
growing areas of Yucatdn is about 750 mm. and the lowest recorded temperature is lo^ C. He- 
nequ^n endures drought better than Sisal, but in a protracted drought its leaves also become 
leathery, making it very diflScult to clean the fibre. 

Henequen requires a soil with good natural drainage. The plantations in Yucatan are 
mostly on porous lime rock, through which water from rains quickly sinks to the underground 
river. There are no streams or natural ponds on the surface in northern Yucatdit. 

Henequen grows best in the full sunlight. It is necessary therefore, to cut all trees and 
bushes. The bush and herbaceous weeds and grass are all burnt, and the land is cleared as 
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thoroughly as possible. Ploughing practised where possible, but most Henequ^n plantations 
are on land too rocky for plqughing and regular cultivation. It is usually necessary to clear the 
land two to four times each year until the first harvest of leaves, or even oftener in regions of 
greater rainfall. Afterwards the land is cleared at the time of each harvest. 

Particular attention is given to the size of the planted area and the number of plants 
thereon, for this is the basis of all field labour and estimates of production. Generally 2,400 
plants per hectare are planted and suckers are used for planting. The roots and outer leaves 
are trimmed off. Small holes are dug, often with a pick, in rocky lands, and the bulb is set and 
partly covered with earth. In rocky land it is often necessary to prop up the suckers with 
small stones. After planting, the field is inspected at frequent intervals, and suckers, that have 
fallen over are straightened up and those that fail to grow are replaced. 

In Yucatdu the first leave are eut in the sixth or seventh year, and afterwards usually two 
crops per year are cut for periods varying from ten to twenty years, or until many of the 
plants cease to put forward good leaves. 

The leaves are cut one at a time with an ordinary butcher's knife. The terminal spine 
and marginal prickles are trimmed off and the leaves are tied in bundles. 40 or 50 per bundle. 
One man, with two assistants to trim off prickles, count, and tie the leaves in bundles and 
carry them to the roadway may cut 3,000 to 4,000 leaves per day. 


VII. — Fibre extraction, grading and packing. 

In the early times of fibre extraction raspadors were used. These are decor- 
ticators, single wheel-machines, where the wheel revolves rapidly in a case, with 
projections on its circumference, and a smooth metal surface. The workman 
puts the leaf into the raspador first from one side and then from the other so that 
the fibres remain. This machine was a great advance on the old process of 
hand scraping. 

Nowadays on the big plantations completely automatic machines are used. 
The leaves on arrival at the factory are placed on endless-chain carriers, which 
convey them to the specially constructed decorticators. where they are drawn 
through two narrow passages, each bounded by a rapidly revolving solid wheel, 
with projections on its circumference and a smooth metal surface. The two 
wheels are on opposite sides of the machine, and revolve in opposite directions. 
In its passage between these wheels and the metal surfaces each leaf is scraped 
and the soft tissues removed, first along one half and then along the other. The 
fibres are washed immediately after each scraping process by a strong jet of 
water, which effectively removes the cortical tissues. This water containing bits 
of fibre and pulp), is then led in channels from the machines. 

The fibre, on passing from the decorticators, is placed in centrifugal machines, 
where it is further washed by means of a jet of water which plays on the fibre 
for three minutes after the machine has been set in motion. The machines con- 
tinue running for six minutes after the jets of water have been stopped. This re- 
moves excess of water from the fibre. 

On completion of the washing process, the fibre is dried in large drying 
chambers through which steam pipes pass. Each drying chamber is also provi- 
ded with a fan for the purpose of keeping the dry air in circulation. 

In the dry, hot countries the fibres are mostly dried in the open air exposed 
to the sun, this having a good bleaching effect on the fibres. 
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The dried fibres are then beaten by hand labour on wooden bars supported 
about one metre above the ground or brushed by brushing machines constructed 
like the single*wheel decorticators having, in place of the projections, brushes 
on their circumference. These operations free the fibres from the remnants of 
cellular tissue adhering. 

The fibre is then graded into three classes according to length, No. I class 
comprising lengths over i metre. No. II class comprising fibres of between 75 
and 100 centimetres, and No. Ill class those of 50 to 75 centimetres. 

Besides these there exists another class known as “ tow This contains 
short ends produced in the process of trimming the tufts of fibres during the 
grading operation. In this class is also graded the fibre cleaned from the bagasse. 

The fibres ready for delivery to the trade are pressed into bales, containing 
400 pounds or 200 kilogrammes each. The bales are fastened by thin strong 
wires without cover-mats. 


VIII. — Recent scientific research- work. 

Although the Sisal plant is outstanding in many respects as a fibre producer, 
the possibility always exists that more profitable varieties may be found or 
may be obtainable by breeding. Hindorf was one of the earliest writers to 
draw attention to this possibility, and also advocated intensive selection from 
among the established plantations in East Africa. But historical and cyto- 
logical evidence indicates that Agave sisalana, in Hast Africa and probabl}^ 
universally^ is a clone, i. e. the vegetatively propagated offspring of a single 

original plant. It is the general experience that selection within a clone does 

not lead to any great improvement. Hindorf sought diligently for seeds of 
this species, and is the first to record the production of fruits and seeds on 
cut poles. 

Breeding. 

Breeding experiments with Agaves were started at Amani (Tanganyika 
Territory) in 1929. Among the desirable characters of a fibre Agave are: 

(1) High yield. 

(2) Good quality of fibre. 

(3) A hardy and adaptable plant. 

(4) A plant easily and cheaply cultivated. 

I. — Yield. 

Yield is determined by the number of leaves produced and the amount 
of fibre in the leaf. The number of leaves produced during the life of the 
Sisal plant does not appear, from the limited data available, to vary greatly 
between individual plants grown under similar conditions. The number and 
size of the leaves produced are interdependent and largely influenced by envi- 
ronment. 
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For increased production, therefore, a more rapidly growing form with a 
nigher total production of heavy leaves is indicated. In naturally occurring 
species prolific leaf production is usually concommittant with small leaves, 
but this does not mean that a combination of the characters for numerous 
and large leaves is unattainable. 

In the Sisal Experiment Station of Ngomeni an experiment is in progress 
to compare different species of Agave. 

Agave angustifolia Haw. was found to be a species outstanding for rapidity 
of growth and total leaf production. The plants under observation at Amani 
put on new leaves at approximately three times the rate of Agave sisalana. 
However, the leaf is short, light and contains only a small weight of fibre. 
The leaf margin is spiny, the fibre very fine. The maximum number of leaves 
produced by a plant of this species duiing its productive life is 510, compared 
with a maximum for Sisal of 230 under similar conditions. It is sexually fertile. 

It is the aim of the selectionists to combine the prolific properties of angu- 
stifolia with the good and abundant fibre production of sisalana by cross-breeding. 
Successes are already being obtained. 

Agave amaniensis Trelease and Nowell (Blue Sisal). The origin of this 
species is obscure, but it is said to have been imported from Berlin Botanical 
Gardens before the War, and was found growing under heavy shade in the Amani 
plantations. Producing a long heavy leaf with a non-spiny margin and con- 
taining a very fine fibre, this species is most promising. A sample of the fibre 
has been examined in a London laboratory. From the data obtained, it follows 
that a . smaller weight of A gave amaniensis fibre would be required than of Sisal 
for rope of the same size, and the former fibre would be more economical. 
It is also somewhat lighter to handle. In consequence of its sexual fertility, 
a large number of seedlings have already been raised. These show segregations 
of forms with spiny and non-spiny margins. 

Besides these two most promising species, many others - totalling 88 species 
and varieties - are grown in Amani and a great number of cross-breedings are 
in progress. 

The Sisal grower would like an improvement in the proportion of fibre to 
leaf weight, but little indication is available that this can be obtained with 
any of the species till now under observation. In most species of Agave, the 
proportion of fibre is about the same as for Sisal. In Java a new species of 
Agave has been found which does not develop a flower stalk; it has as yet 
produced 600 leaves per plant. 

2. — Good quality of fibres. 

The fibres derived from Agave species form the conducting and supporting 
tissue of the leaf. The distribution of the fibres in the leaf tissue does not in 
general vary greatly in any of the species examined. 

The general standard of quality of common Sisal fibre is considered quite 
satisfactory by the consumer for the purposes to which it is now put. Length, 
colour and strength are the main points considered in marketing. The Imperial 
Economic Committee in England points out that* the absorption of supplies 
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depends largely on finding extended uses for this kind of fibre. From other 
sides it is stated that the future policy of the grower must be directed towards 
producing finer fibre. Therefore, a good deal of attention has been given to 
the conversion of Sisal fibre into a material suitable for fine spinning, in order 
to replace the softer fibres used in commerce. In the breeding programme, 
an important place has been given to the physical qualities of the fibre. 

Colour of the fibre is connected with clean decortication. Teaves contain- 
ing very fine fibre seem to be more difficult to decorticate cleanly, but this 
may be only a matter of mechanical adjustment and not a serious difficulty. 

3. — Hardy and adaptable plant. 

The Sisal plant is cultivated over a wide range of conditions. It is adapt- 
able and singularly free from attack by serious pests and diseases. Only 
one species, the Agave ingens, appears be very’ susceptible to attack by the 
Sisal weevil. Another, the Agave Lespinassei, is liable to diseases which are 
said to be due to soil deficiencies, banding disease, leaf scorch etc., susceptibilities 
to be looked for by the plant-breeder since they may be a serious drawback 
in otherwise promising types. 

4. — Good cultivable plant. 

The presence of spines on the leaf margin is a great disadvantage in cul- 
tivation, Plants with marginal spines take much longer to cut and are more 
difficult to cultivate than those without. The breeding of stable forms with 
non-spiny leaf margins is of great importance. The absence of marginal spines 
in Agave sisalana is not an immutable character, and Agave amaniensis (blue 
Sisal), typically a non-spiny form, occasionally produces bulbils and suckers 
with marginal spines. 

Morphology of fibres. 

Further investigations into the morphological, histological and mechanical 
properties of Agave fibres are being carried out in Amani. Nutman, plant physi- 
ologist of Amani, has given many details which may be found in the « Empire 
Journal of Experimental Agriculture)) 1937 vol. V, pp. 75-111. 

From his investigations it is learnt that fibre-fineness is only a question of 
species and not of leaf length. In view of the uncertainty as to the require- 
ments of spinners, certain planters have cut their leaves while still short or have 
deliberately planted Sisal on areas where conditions give rise to a short leaf 
with the intention of producing a finer fibre at the sacrifice of length. The 
results show that this course will have little of the desired effect. If fineness is 
to be regarded as a desideratum, it can more readily be obtained by planting 
A . amaniensis or A cantala which will produce fibres which are markedly finer than 
the fibres of A. sisalana. 

The leaf of Agave amaniensis also contains many more and longer fibres 
than does Agave sisalana, and the proportion of mechanical to ribbon ” fibres 
is twice as great in the former. 



Grading problems. 


The experiments of Nutman have considerable bearing on the problems in- 
volved in the grading of the finished commercial product. 

Till recently little information has been available on the fibre as it exists in 
the plant, as it is commercially shipped or as it passes through the vanous 
stages of manufacture. As a natural result, the personal opinions of both 
the producer and the consumer have become elevated to the rank of dogma. 

Before considering grading in detail, it is advisable to assess the range of 
leaf-length which is normally obtainable on a well-run commercial estate. 
An adequately representative selection of the leaves to be measured can easi y 
be obtained by taking leaves at random from the rapidly moving be ton which 
they are carried to the decorticator. Frequency distributions of leaf length 

proved to be from 45 to 155 centimetres. . , . .i. 

As these leaves pass into the decorticator at random and as in each leaf the 
range of the fibre is from zero to the whole length of the leaf, it is obvious that 
the hank being bundled at the exit end of the decorticator contains fibres of the 
most different lengths. An aggregate of separate hanks passes through the hand- 
ling processes, and the individuality of the hanks of each leaf is lost. 

But also, if the leaves are graded according to lengths, and if each grade of 
the commercial product is fibre produced from a leaf of a given minnnum length, 

' each leaf contributies its complement of long and short fibres to the final c 

mercial product. , 

However, a recent tendency has arisen to try to grade Sisal fibre n 
basis of a minimum fibre length. The initiative in this direction has appar- 
ently come from the spinners, who claim that a minimum fibre len^hof i metre 
(4 y. feet) for No. I fibre is necessary for efficient manufacture. This may well 
be true but there does not exist any evidence on which this statement is based, 
nor does any attempt appear to have been made to confirm it by experimenta 
means. It is quite certain that, at any rate up till recent years, such a matenal 
has not been prepared. In the absence of evidence as to the desirability of 
such a product, the necessity for grading on the new basis will depend on the 
state of the markets and the firmness or otherwise of the buyers demands for 
a product of which they have, as yet, no experience. 

It may be possible to combine grading on the basis of a minimum fibre 
length with the process of decortication. But this would prove uneconomical 
on most estates on account of the big percentage of waste produced m this 
way Thus it does not appear probable that the majority of Sisal-growmg areas 
will find it possible to grade on a basis of a fairly high minimum fibre togth 
unless some other Agave is substituted for Agave sisalana. The use of Aga^ 
amaniensis may conceivably solve this problem, since for a leaf length of i»o 
centimetres the waste would be less than 30 per cent, grading on a 90 ^ 

metres minimum length. This length of leaf is, so far as our experience with 
this plant goes, likely to be obtained under the conditions prevaihng m most 

of the Sisal-growing areas in Tanganyika. 
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It should, in addition, be noted that the longer fibres are also the coarser 
ones in any leaf, so that by removing the shorter fibres a coarser product will 
result. The future will decide whether a coarse, long uniform product is to be 
preferred to the fibre as at present shipped. 

Conrad A. Gehdsen. 
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BrazU’s balance of trade in 1938 was a favorable one, but the surplus of 
was not great. Imports and exports amounted to 32,712,000 and 32,993,000 g 
pounds respectively, giving a surplus of exports of 281,000 gold poimds, 

Brazil continues to follow the two principal aims of her agricultural poh<^:- no lon- 
ger to devote herself exclusively to the one product, coffee; and to replace her 
policy of maintaining coffee prices by a new policy of free competiti.m m world mwkete 
and ^ incr>*«aing home consumption to the maximum, so that only so m^ n^ te 
exported as wiU secure the foreign exchange needed for the payment of the external debt. 
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Coifee market. 

On December 31, 1938 the first year of the new system of free competition came to 
an end, and the export figures for 1938 have been very much as expected. As the foll- 
owing figures show exports reached the highest figure for the last five years: 


1934 14,146,879 sacks of 60 kilogrammes 

1935 i5>328,79i )) 60 ), 

1936 14,185,506 )) 60 ), 

1937 12,122,809 » 60 )) 

1938 17,208,088 » 60 » 


Of the last ten years only 1931 was able to show liigher exports than 1938, 1 7,850,872 
sacks having been exported in that year. The 1938 figure would also certainly have 
exceeded the 1931 figure, had it not been for two factors, one of which tended to lower 
the 1938 figure, the other to raise the 1931 figure. In 1938 U. vS. A. dealers, not wishing 
to end the year with large stocks, reduced their purchases in November and December; 
whilst in 1931 an agreement between the Conselho Nacional do Cafe and the “ Grain Sta- 
bilisation Board ' ’ arranged exchanges of North American wheat against Brazilian coifee, 
which naturally increased the exports of the latter product considerably 

The policy of free competition on world markets, which has resulted in the selling 
of coifee at lower prices, has not, however, had any unfavourable effect on the trade ba- 
lance, because the lower level of prices has been compensated by the greater volume of 
sales. In 1938 5 million more sacks were sold than in 1937 instead of being burnt, and 
these 5 million sacks gave work to both the land and sea transport services, paid taxes, 
earned commissions, and helped towards the regaining of markets lost by the previous 
policy of high prices. 

Cotton market. 

The second place in Brazil’s agricultural is now occupied by cotton. The last crop 
may be reckoned at 433,500 tons, of which 200,000 were produced in the State of vSao 
Paulo, 130,000 tons in the cotton states of the north, and the remainder in the southern 
states other than Sao Paulo. 

For the first two months of the present year prices have remained at the average 
level of last year, that is to say varying from 45 to 50 milreis per arroba. These prices 
are low for the world market, but they are remunerative for Brazil where the costs of 
cultivation and of harvevSting are low. 

Being closely bomid to the w^orld market Brazil is affected by the great U. S. A. 
market. The restriction of sales in the Brazilian market, although less pronounced than 
in the U. S. A., has been rendered inevitable by the situation of the world cotton market. 
The great stocks of cotton accumulated in the U. S. A. have their effects also on Brazil. 
However sales have been mcreased to 280,000 tons, the principal buyer being Germany 
with 80,000 tons, then Japan with 60,000 tons, Britain with about 40,000 tons and 
h'rance with 28,000 tons, the remainder having been taken by other European coun- 
tries. These exports had a value of £ 14,000,000. 

The increasing importance of cotton in the Brazilian economy has also been tlie 
cause of the extension of the cotton area in Sao Paulo State. In that State the new 
movement towards poly culture was specially necessary, as previously the production 
of coffee had absorbed altfiost all its energies. At present, as we have seen, it is the 
main area for cotton production and cotton export, almost all of the German purchases 
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01 cotton being from Sao Paulo State. Whereas in 1933 it only exported 50.000 tons. 

2 &e succeedLg years the cotton exports of Sao Paulo have been as follows:- 


62,670 tons 

1934 56,911 » 

132,424 » 

1936 152,323 » 

. . 200,000 » 




The value of the exports in this last year amounted to about 700 000 contos so that 
if to this are added the 140,000 contos from the by-products of cotton (oil-c^es, seed 
and otter lllilZ) a total of about £ xo.000,000 is obtained. This figure or the cotttn 
of ttfstate of sao Paulo represents 71.43 per cent, of the total value of Brazd s 
cotton exports in 1938. which was about £ 14,000,000. 


Sugar market. 

On December 31, 1938, the production of refined sugar 
reached 9,265,365 sacks, which was the highest production for the last four years, 
as the following statistics of production show:— 

9.150.648 sacks of 60 kilogrammes 
^026-27 ' ’ . • ■ • ■ ■ • • • • 8,710,320 » 60 » 

mill : ; ; 9.^65.365 » ^o 

The situation in the six sugar-producing States in 1938-39 has 

Pernambuco has produced 2,869,419 -sacks, which was more than m the two 
tirevious seasons when production amomited to 1,817,651 and 2,229,113 sac 
Lpectively. This abundant production was due to the excellent atmospheric 

'fas7r"dureZ7l W ttr exceeds the productions of 1936- 

1937 aM 1937-38 which were 515.340 and 603,163 sacks respectively. The high produc- 
tion was due to the same causes as in Pernambuco. 

Sereipe has a lower production than in previous years— onlj 357 . 6 ^ ^ 

Janeiro and S«o Paulo are the most important sugm-pr<rfucing states 
the south OToduction being so great that restrictive measures have become neces- 

..,,77,780 „ck,, but thl. alight deScll ol ....sh aacka does not “®“ 
tinn Por Sao Paulo the quota as fixed by law was 2,073,241 sacks, but it was txcetdeU 
bv 124 sofsacks as production was 2.197.837 sacks. Sao Paulo is the second sugar- 
nroiucing state of Brrzil and would be the first, were it not for the restrictions on produt 
Zrimposed by law These figures show the success of the new movement towards 
polyculture, for Sao Paulo used to produce almost nothing but coffee, whereas no 
it adds to the national wealth by its production of sugar and cotton. 

^The Institute of Alcohol and of Sugar, which controls the production and ““P" 
tion of the latter commodity, has succeeded in stabilising prices, which now fluctuate 

kilogrammes. To achieve this result, the Institute each 
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year fixes the area which must be cultivated in order to satisfy the demands of consu- 
mers; if there are surpluses it has a special scheme for dealing with them, putting aside 
a part for the years of low production and disposing of the remainder in foreign markets. 

Fruit market. 

The great improvement in methods of cultivation and the winning of new markets 
has resulted in an extension of fruit production within recent years, and now a part of 
the production is exported. 

Citrus fruits. — - The official production figures of these fruits show the growth of 
production and exports from 1932 to 1937-38: — 


Production Exports Exports 

(Tons) (Barrels) (Contos) 

1932-33 700,000 2,544,258 

I937-38 1,480.000 4,970,858 123,858 


Methods of production are becoming ever more intensive, the area of cultivation is 
extending, the different varieties are being subject to selection and at the same time the 
greatest care is being devoted to the transport of the product. A refrigerator of great 
capacity has been set up in the port of Santos, and the ships which transport the product 
have been supplied with the most up-to-date refrigerating plant. In 1938 the United 
Kingdom took about 51 per cent, of the citrus fruits exported from Brazil (as against 23 
per cent, of those from Argentine). 


Bananas. — The cultivation of bananas is making as much progress as that of 
the citrus fruits. The statistics are as follows: — 

Production Exports Exports 

(Tons) (Tons) ^Co^tos) 

1932-33 908,000 157,000 98,000 

1937-38 1,517,000 225,000 150,000 


Among the purchasers of Brazilian bananas the Argentine occupies first place, ta- 
king 74 per cent, of Brazil’s exports, followed by the United Kingdom with 17 per cent, 
and Uruguay with 7 per cent. Since the banana is a very perishable commodity exports 
on a large scale are hardly possible without the use of the most modem refrigeration plant. 

Wheat market. 

Brazil imports the wheat and flour needed for home consumption, but has recently 
started a campaign to decrease the.se imports as much as possible. Wheat imports now 
represent about 20 per cent, of total imports. 

Last season’s harvest, which was about 1,700,000 quintals, only covers 15 per cent, 
of consumption requirements, and it will be necessary again to import the usual quantity 
of 10 million quintals in order to have the 12 million quintals needed to satisfy 
consumption requirements. 

Agricultural credit. 

SI On December 23, 1938 three important Decree-laws, Nos. 1001, 1002 and 1003, 
were issue regulating agricultural debts. The importance of these Decrees is not, how- 
ever, merely economic and does not lie only in the high amount of these debts, but is 
also juridicial, because th^y depart from legal- principles till now in force in almost all 
countries. 
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Decree-law No. t,ooi prolongs the moratorium on agricultural debts established 
ifi 1937 till December 31. 1939, and clearly defines the class of agriculturalist able to bene- 
fit from this Decree. To counter-balance the effects of the moratorium on payments, 
Decree-law No. 1,002 authorises the Bank of Brazil to issue mortgage bills at 5 per cent., 
negotiable on stock exchanges, so that it may obtain the funds to grant loans with mort- 
gage guarantee to agriculturalists in order that the latter may be able to pay their debts 
contracted previous to 1937. Debtors will be entitled to loans up to 75 per cent, of the 
total of their previous debts. 

The third Decree-law, No. 1,003, enables the Bank of Brazil to grant certain advan- 
tages in respect of agricultural mortgages and to protect the mortgaged property of 
agriculturalivSts. 


FRANCE 


Since the begiiming of December 1938 the position of the franc has improved, 
not only in relation to sterling, but also in relation to the dollar and to gold. 

At the beginning of January 1939 the Bank of France was able to lower its dis- 
count rate from 2 Vo to 2 per cent. 

The tendency for the internal price level to rise persisted up to February 1939, 
since when, however, prices have slightly weakened. Thus the weighted general index 
of the wholesale prices of 126 commodities prepared by the Statistique G6nerale de la 
France (bavSe 1913 = 100) rose by stages from 664 at the end of October 1938 to 689 
at the* end of January 19^9, then falling slightly to 683 by the end of March. Yet despite 
this slight improvement of the franc in relation to foreign currencies and this slow but 
steady rise of internal prices the difference between French prices and foreign prices 
remained sufficient to stimulate exports so that these have shown a favorable tendency. 
This stimulating action, however, favours industry rather than agriculture, because 
French agriculture in general is not for export. Nevertheless, French agriculture is 
in a good position in spite of various signs that the risks of over-production may become 

serious. j .l- 

It is indeed clear that the cereal harve.sts were very good. Wine production m 
the metropolitan area nearly reached 58 million hectolitres as against 51 millions in 
1937. Taking account of tlie Algerian production and of the accumulated stocks 
the total quantity of wine for marketing exceeds 87 million hectolitres, to which must 
further be added the imports coming from Tunisia, that is to say about i million 
hectolitres. Among the chief agricultural products sugar beet is the only one of 
which the production showed a decline in 1938 as compared to i937- The frosts of 
December 1938 destroyed some of the wheat in the ground. The health of the live- 
stock has improved, and foot and mouth disea.se is clearly on the decline. 

Yet in spite of this abundant production, the prices of the main agricultural 
products have remained very firm. The weighted index of the prices of 39 agri- 
cultural products and foodstuffs calculated by the Statistique Generate de la France 
(base 1913 = 100) was 688 at the end of January 1939 as against 634 at the end of 
January 1938 and 646 at the end of October 1938. -'Admittedly, at the end of 
March there was a weakening to 671. but even so the index was above the Marc 
1938 figure of 620. The index of the prices of the 24 products of vegetable origm 
only rose slightly from 628 at the the end of October 1938 to 635 at the end of Nov- 
ember, and more noticeably to 656 at the end of DeceAber 1938 and to 668 at 
the end of January 1939. By the end of March it had weakened to 660. 
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Wheat prices, which are rigidly fixed by the Wheat Office, now show only a steady 
rise throughout the season. In comparison to the previous .season wholesale prices 
of wheat showed a rise, but owing to the incidence of various taxes the prices actually 
received by the producer have fallen. As regards the secondary cereals, they conti- 
nued to fall except in December 1938 and J anuary 1939, when they recovered somewhat. 
Maize prices also showed an upward trend, but this is mainly an imported commodity. 
Wine prices after having slightly weakened in January 1939 recovered in February, whilst 
in March they kept almost steady. Sugar prices are rising owing to insufficient pro- 
duction. The price index of animal products rose sharply from 675 at the end of 
October 1938 to 706 at the end of November. The rise from 706 in November 
to 729 in December 1938 must be considered as mainly a seasonal phenomenon — 
even though the index for December 1937 ^71. This index was very much 

affected by the prices of the milk products which have risen considerably because 
of the lessened milk production resulting from the intense cold. It slightl\' weakened 
to 721 at the end of January 1939, fell back to 683 for the end of February, but 
then rose a little in March to settle down at 690 at the end of the month. March also 
saw quite a noticeable recovery in meat prices. 

Commercial policy. 

France has concluded a new agreement with Norwa}'. Her commercial treaty 
with Siam, signed on December 7, 1937, entered into force on March 7, 1939: it 
contains the most favoured nation clause (^). The commercial treaty between PTance 
and the U. S. S. R. has been prolonged till December 31, 1939 (-), and the commer- 
cial agreement between P'rance and Venezuela has been renewed. 

On December 6, 1938 P'rance concluded an agreement on commercial payments 
with Bulgaria to replace that of July 6, 1936. This new agreement entered into 
force on January t, 1939. It can be denounced at'^any time on the giving of three 
months notice. 

The list of goods of Bulgarian origin which were and continue to be admitted 
at the minimum tariff rate, as stipulated in the PTanco-Bulgarian Convention of October 
22, 1925, was completed by a Decree of January 17, 1939 (?). Of the products of 
interest to this report the original list included cereals, brans, cheeses, the oil-yielding 
crops and oil-cakes. The recent decree has added wheat, spelt and maslin flours 
meat and butter. 

For some years the trade between PTance and Yugoslavia has been declining to such 
ail extent that in 1938 France’s share in the foreign trade of Yugoslavia was only 2 
per cent,, her purchases in Yugoslavia in that year having only amounted to 100 mil- 
lion francs with her sales at a correspondingly low level. Yugoslavia indeed owing 
to transfer difficulties had to adopt severe measures of exchange control, and does 
not import from any comitry more than she exports to it. Thus it was that in 1938 
owing to lack of means of payment she had considerably to reduce her purchases of 
French goods. But the increase of Yugoslav imports into P'rance meets with the fun- 
damental difficulty that Yugoslav prices are in general higher than French ones. 

France has negotiated a commercial treaty with Yugoslavia which was concluded 
on February ii, 1939, and the French government has taken the necessary steps by 
the Decrees of March 31, 1939 for the putting into effect of this agreement ('<). (*) 
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(*) Journal Officiel, Marcl^ 7, 1939. — (^) Journal Officicl, December 31, 1939. — (p Journal 
January 18, 1939. — ( 4 ) Journal April i, 1939. 
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' The terms of this agreement should allow of a considerable increase in the trade 
between France and Yugoslavia. By opening wider the doors of the French market 
to Yugoslav products exports of French goods to Yugoslavia should be increased, and at 
the same time the transfer of French financial credits in Yupslavia should be rendered 
easier. To close the gap between French 'and Yugoslav prices France grants to Yugo- 
slavia the tariff rebates determined on at the Stresa Conference. These rebates, the value 
of which does not exceed 8 million francs, have the sole aim of facilitating the more 
complete utilization of the quotas granted to Yugosla\ia. 

The imports of salted pork of Yugoslav origin will be exempted from the special quota 
tax up to a limit of looo quintals. A .special system has been set up to facilitate the 
export of quotas of maize by Yugoslavia, a system which has also been extended to 
some other Danubian countries. All these measures are so framed as not in any way 
to infringe the protection accorded to the agriculture of France or her colonies (^). 

At the same time efforts will be made systematically to increa.se French purchases 
in Yugoslavia by means of a better organisation of the contacts between the two markets, 
a ta.sk to which the Franco-Yugoslav chamber of agriculture and chamber of commerce 
will especially devote themselves. 

On their importation into France young wethers and ewes of Yugosla v origin, as also 
the fresh and the frozen meat of such young animals, will be .subjected without any re- 
duction to the duties of the French minimum tariff. However, where such animals 
result from a crossing with breeding animals imported from France and entered in the 
pedigree stock-books a rebate will be granted equal to the difference between the normal 
duty of the minimum tariff and the duty of 102.50 francs per 100 kilogrammes within 
the limit of the quota available for Yugoslavia. Whilst as regards the imports of fre.4i, 
chilled and frozen meat of young wethers and ewes resulting from a crossing with 
breeding animals imported from France and entered in the pedigree stock-books, a rebate 
will be granted equal to the difference between the normal duty of the minimum tariff 
and the duty of 138.40 francs per 100 kilogrammes. These clauses relating to young 
wethers and ewes resulting from a crossing with breeding animals imported from France 
and to fresh, chilled and frozen meat derived from such animals are identical with 
those to be found in the agreement of December 13, 193? between France and Poland. 
Also the recent exchange of letters of March 31, i939 between France and Romania (=) 
contains similar clauses as too does the agreement of February 4, 1939 between France 

and Hungary (3). . 

France has concluded an agreement on commercial payments with Yugo.slavia ( ), 
this agreement to replace the similar agreement of December 14, 193? and to enter 
into force on March i, 1939- 

By the terms of this agreement the Yugoslav Government promises to grant without 
delay and not subject to any restrictions the permits necessary for the import and for 
the making of payment for the goods of French origin figuring on the list of goods subject 
to import control in Yugoslavia, this promise to hold good as long as the value of French 
(including Algerian) sales in Yugoslavia does not exceed 60 per cent, of the value of 
Yugoslav sales in France. In the month following on each quarter the balance of trade 
between the two countries will be examined, for which purpose the statistics used will 
be those of Yugoslav imports on the one side and French and Algerian imports on the 
other, account being taken of the exchange fluctuations which have taken place in the 


(q For the colonies see the Chronicle on the French colonies. ~ (q Journal Oficid, April 26, 
1038. ( 3 ) Journul Oficiel, April 30, 1938. “ Journal karch 3. i 939 . 
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period. A mixed committee of French and Yugoslav civil servants will be appointed to see 
to the good working of the payments agreement and to devise all possible measures 
for the furthering of commercial relations between the two countries, whibst at the same 
time seeing that the agreed proportions are maintained. In principle this committee 
is to meet every six months and whenever else the two governments think necessary. 

France has also concluded a commercial agreement with Sweden, to regulate the 
commercial relations between the two countries for 1939. The concessions granted to 
France for the year 1938 by the previous agreement will be maintained and on certain 
matters extended, in particular as regards the export of wines and liqueurs. 

France has also concluded payments agreements with Poland and Romania. 

The agreement with Poland, concluded on March 27, 1939, entered into force on 
April 1 (^). In principle it is valid for the year 1939, but may, however, be denounced 
during the course of the year on the giving of fifteen days' notice. The total value of 
the P'rench imports into Poland effected according to the terms of the trade agreements 
between the two coimtries, is fixed at 80 per cent, of the total of Polish exports to 
P^rance as calculated from the Polish export statistics. The effective maintenance of this 
relationship will be assured by a special committee composed of delegates of the two 
governments which wall decide on the adjustments to be made each three months from the 
experience obtained in the preceeding three months. 

The agreement with Romania concluded on March 31, 1939 entered into force on 
April 8 (^) to replace the agreement on commercial paynrents of March 8, 1938. It 
can be denounced on the giving of three months' notice. Commercial payments will be 
made in free exchange. As from the date of the entr\^ into force of this agreement all 
sums paid by P'rench importers in settlement of the purchase of goods of Romanian origin 
to France immediately on receipt will be placed in a P'rench franc account at the Natio- 
nal Bank of Romania. As regards tlie import into France of certain goods of Romanian 
origin listed in an annex to the agreement, the parties will have the right to arrange 
compensation dealings against the imports of certain specified French goods into Ro- 
mania. Both these lists of goods are subject to modification, but that of the Romanian 
goods imported into France includes the following among the products of interest to 
this Chronicle: — rye, brewers’ malt, gluten, food pastes and meals, live sheep, meats, 
dead poultry, dead game, the skins and furs of many domestic and wild animals, butter, 
margarine, edible animal fats, cheeses, many vegetable oils, sugar and molasses, wines, 
table grapes and fruits. 

Romanian exporters will have to cede to the National Bank of Romania a per- 
centage varying according to the commodity exported of the foreign exchange due to 
them in settlement of the price of the goods imported into France under this system. 
These percentages are as follows; — 40 per cent, for rye; 30 per cent, for all animal 
skins and furs except those from hares, rabbits and cats; 25 per cent, for molasses; 
20 to 25 per cent, for vegetable oils; 15 per cent, for brewer’s malt, food pastes and 
meals; 10 per cent, for gluten, live animals, meats, margarine, fats, cheeses, sugar, 
table grapes and fruits. The sums representing the price of goods after deduction of 
these percentages may be freely transferred to third parties by the exporters concerned 
at any rate agreed upon by the buyer and the seller. They can only be used, 
however, in settlement of the purchase of goods of French origin imported into Romania 
after the entry into force of this agreement. Other commercial payments made by 
French importers will be placed by the National Bank of Romania to different accounts; 


(M Journal Oficiel, April i, 1939. — (2) Journal Officiel, April, 7, 1939. 
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but except for those made 'in settlement of the purchase of petrol 20 per cent, win 
be left at the disposal of the Romanian exporters so that they may be able 
to cede them freely to third parties. 


Wheat market. 

The Working of the Wheat Office. — The working of the Wheat Office was 
made easier during the first two years of its existence by the fact that the successive 
harvests of 1936 and 1937 were very moderate, so that the problem of disposal of 
excess supplies was not in fact raised during this period. ^ \ 

In the seavson which began in the summer of 1938 the Office was for the first 
time faced with the problem of an excess supply. This supply indeed appears even 
to have exceeded the estimates made by the Office in the summer of 1938 and repro- 
duced in our Bulletin of September, 1938. Hence arose certain difficulties for the 
financial stability of the Office. 

As the Treasury had to make an advance to the Office, the central committee 
of the Office could not do other than maintain the increase of 50 per cent, on the 
exceptional tax for the reabsorbtion of excess supplies which is levied on wheat 
producers (^) The base rate of this tax. it may be remembered, had been originally 
fixed at 12 francs the quintal; with the increase the present liase rate is thus 18 francs. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered that this tax is progressive. 

However, the council has reserved to itself the right to restore a part of the tax 
to the producers at the end of the season if the financial situation of the Office 

then permits of such a couivSe. r r ^ ^ 

It is to be foreseen that in the coming summer, as a result of the frosts of De- 
cember 1938, the Office will have to deal with a much smaller harvest than last year. 

It was desired to facilitate the resowing of the lands in cases where these frosts 
had wrought much havoc. The farmers who will be able to show that, between 
the date of the frosts and April 20, 1939, they purchased seed wheat for purposes of 
resowing from co-operatives or dealers allowed to effect such sales will be granted 
exemption, on an amount not exceeding the quantity of wheat thus purchased, from 
the exceptional reabsorbtion tax of which we have already made mention 

As regards the allocation of quotas for wheat sales in order thus indirectly to limit 
production ( 3 ), this will not be carried out for the season 1938-39- 
^ Attempts have been made to increase tlie consumption of wheat. The coeffi- 

cient of extraction has been fixed at 2 points below the specific average weight o 
the wheats to be ground in each mill. This measure will make it possible at one 
and the same time to increavse the quantity of wheat ground by the mills and to im- 
prove the qualitv of the flours without, however, provoking a rise in flour prices. 

Under the auspices of the Wheat Office a national propaganda committee has 
been set up in order to increase the consumption of bread. 

The professional organisation of the milling industry is in close contact with 
the Wheat Office, with the object of equalising the working capacity of the mills and 
the production of wheat. Membership of the organisation of the milling industry 
is open to all individuals, firms or cooperatives in France working at the production 
of wheat flours destined for human consumption and accepting the statutes of the orga- 


(9 See the Chronicle for France in the September, 1938 number of this Bulletin. — (9 Journal 
Officid, March 7, 1939 - ( 3 ) See the Chronicle for France in the December 1938 number of this 

Bulletin. 
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nisation. It is governed by an administrative council and includes departmental and 
regional committees. The statutes were approved by decree on February 10, 1939 (i). 

Imports from foreign countries. — It is well known that France generally imports 
from foreign countries only hard wheats and seed wheats. 

Permits to import hard wheat from abroad are only granted on payment of 16 
francs per quintal imported to the Wheat Office (q. 

Seed wheat imported before April 15, 1939 will be exempted from customs duty 
and from all taxes levied for the profit of the Wheat Office (; ). The purpose of this 
exemption is to facilitate the resowing of the wheat lands affected by the frosts of 
December 1938. 

Barley market. 

The quota of barley for brewing has been reduced to 3,000 quintals for the first 
quarter of 1939 (‘^). 

Meat market. 

The bounty on the export of fat salted pork and on salted streaky and middle 
cuts has been fixed at 1 franc per kilogramme (s). 

Sugar market. 

The (Tovernmeiit has been concerned about the j^ossiblc effects on the national 
economy and on the feeding of the people of the deficiency in the sugar production 
of the current season. It has, therefore, by four successive decrees authorised the 
importation of four quotas ol sugar, of which the first, of 10,000 tons, was the same 
as for 1938, whilst of the three supplementary quotas one is of 20,000 tons and the 
two latest are of 15,000 tons each. The licence tax for foreign sugars, which was 
22 francs in 1938, will be 20 francs till May 31, 1930 and 28 francs after that date. As 
regards imports made up till and including June 15, i93<), payment of the licence tax 
will entitle importers to a transferable delivery receipt. In order to facilitate the 
accumulation of stocks in the Paris area a repayment of 20 francs per quintal of sugar 
sulijected to the tax will be made to the holders of such receipts who can show that 
they have placed in entrepot in Paris and delivered to the regulated market an amount 
of sugar equivalent to that for which they have receipts (' ). In order to encourage 
subsequent exports, rebates have also been provided for the holders of such receij^ts 
who signed obligations for the temporary admission of foreign sugars (?). 

Wine market. 

The interniinisterial commission for viticulture has decided on S million hecto- 
litres as the quantity of wine which must be reabsorbed in order to establish eejui- 
librimn between the quant it}* of wine on the market and the demand for that wine. 

^> 3 million hectolitres it was decided should be reabsorbed by distillation, whilst the 
remaining 1.5 million hectolitres are to be held back from the market. 


(b Journal Officiel, February 16, 1939. — (-) Journal Officicl, Deoemlier 28. ' {-J Journal 

March 7, 1939. — ('*) Journal Officiel, January i, 1939. ( 5 ) Journal Officicl. February 14, 

^‘» 39 . — Journal Officicl, April 16, 1939. — ( 7 ) Journal Officicl. April 2. lovt. 
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Sanitary prohibitions. 

In order to protect the livestock of the metropolitan area against epidemics 
and to prevent the import of foodstuffs from unhealthy stock or from stock suspec^ 
of disease, the Government has been authorised to prohibit the import of all animus, 
wild or domestic, which show signs of contagious disease, of all animals, live or dead, 
which are unhealthy or suspected of disease, and of all products of animal origin, 
fresh or preserved, which are diseased or suspected of disease (0- 

The import and transit of all cattle, sheep and goats from Switzerland has been 

prohibited (~). 

The prohibition of the import and transit of rodents and their skins coming from 
Hungary, Romania and Yugoslavia has been suspended 

Agricultural credits. 

The budget for the financial year 1939 ('^) provides that the total of the advances 
which may be allowed by the vState to the National Agricultural Credit Bank shall 
be increased from 700 to 800 million francs. 


FRENCH COLONIES, PROTECTORATES AND MANDATES 

Some of France’s commercial agreements are extended also to her colonies. 

For example, the trade agreement which France concluded with Bulgaria on Oc- 
tober 22, 1925, as also the agreement on commercial payments which she concluded 
with the same country on December 6, 1938 and to which we refer in the Chronicle 
for France {^), apply also to France’s colonies, protectorates and mandates. Hence- 
forth, products from the French colonies will be assimilated to those coming from 
France itself, and will therefore receive most-favoured-nation treatment in Bulgaria. 

On the other hand, the payments agreement between France and Romania only 
applies to the metropolitan country and to North Africa (^’). 

Some of the trade agreements recently concluded by France contain .special clauses 
in favour of the products of colonial agriculture. For example, the special concessions 
granted to facilitate the importation into France of Yugoslav, Bulgarian and Romanian 
maize nevertheless safeguard the interests of colonial producers. The quotas of maize 
imported into France from Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Romania will not be admitted 
duty-free except when balanced by exports of maize from the French colonies to fo- 
reig^i markets. Thus the maize of the French colonies which can no longer be sold 
on the home market will be disposed of in foreign markets. 

The traditional tariff system of the colonies— one of more or less complete assi- 
milation between colonies and mother country — in principle afforded protection for the 
same products and to the same extent in the colonies as in the mother country. The 
result of this policy has been chieffy to encourage the production of just those com- 
modities which undoubtedly compete with thOvSe of the mother country. Brench policy 
has, however, recently changed, and the guiding principles of her commercial and co- 


(q Journal Offidd, January i, 1939. “ (®) Journal Officiel, Decemljer 10, 1938. — ( 3 ) Journal 
Oficicl, December 37, 1938. — ( 4 ) Journal Officicl, January 1, 1939. ( 5 ) Journal Officiel, January 

17, J939. — (^) Journal Oficiel, April 7, 1939 - 
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lonial policy are showing greater flexibility. On the one hand the Govermnent has 
been led by the pressure of circumstances to take defensive measures against colonial 
agriculture itself, and on the other hand it is trying to direct colonial agriculture to- 
wards products which supplement home agriculture. The sugar producers of the home 
country and of the colonies have divided the home and the Algerian markets between 
themselves by agreements which have been officially ap]:)roved by the Government. 
A similar agreement has been concluded between the represent atis^es of the oil industries 
of France itself and of French West Africa, which agreement has been sanctioned by 
a Decree of April 8, 1938. A committee of semolina producers composed of an equal 
number of repre.sentati\'es of the home and of the Algerian manufacturers regulates the 
competition between the home and the Algerian semolina industries. The Govern- 
ment obliges the home industry to use a certain percentage of hard wlu at from North 
Africa, and as this type of wheat is hardly cultivated at all in I'rance the product thus 
aided is supplementary to French products. French barleys are in little dtmand for 
brewing purposes; therefore in order to stimulate the j^roduction of malting barley in 
Morocco this territory has been allocated certain quotas for the import of such barley 
into France and Algeria free of duty, l^fforts have been made to improve the quality 
and enhance the reputation of the tea from Indo-China. Similarly attempts have been 
made to develop cotton production in Algeria, in West Africa and in P:quatorial Africa, 
and to stimulate the production of jute and of its substitute, sisal. Bounties on the 
production of bananas, coffee and rubber have already given excellent results. 

The Consell National Ecoyiomique has recently dravm up a general plan to be 
carried out over a period of several years for the de^•elopment of French imperial pro- 
duction. The aim is to replace in the colonies the j^roduction of goods which compete 
with home products b}' the production of goods which h'rance now has to buy abroad 

- certain raw materials for industry such as textile materials, fats and woods and 

certain tropical products such as coffee, tea and exotic fruits. The principal method 
to this end will be a system of subsidies, which will be financed in the first place 
by taxes accepted l)y the jiroducers; but if the producers cannot come to an agreement 
among themselves or if their contribution proves insufficient, recourse will be had to 
customs and to export duties. F'or each main branch of production the Conseil 
National Economiqnc proposes the setting-up of a general committee of producers and 
traders, composed of delegates from the trade organisations representing the interests 
of home and of colonial agriculture, of commerce and of the consuming industries, 
and including an effective representation of the various government departments 
concerned. All these corninittes will have a similar con.stitution and organisation, to 
l)e approved by the State. 

The report of the Conseil National Economique suggests that it would be possible 
to develop cotton production, e.specially in North Africa, in West Africa, and in Kqua- 
torial Africa, and therefore proposes the granting of bounties on cotton production in 
those colonies. As regards the oil -yielding crops, it commends the development of the 
production of linseed in Morocco, not by means of financial support, however, but ra- 
ther by the aid of the agricultural services; and similarly for Tiuig oil. As regards 
ground-nuts the report suggests that efforts be made to improve the selection and 
to reduce the cost of transport. It also recommends the development of orange and 
uiandarine production. Further, the report deals with the development of the colonial 
forests, from which the home country already draws a very large part of the wood 
iniported for building purposes and for cabinet-making; and here it chieflv 
Recommends the improvement of transport conditions and the reduction of freight 
rates, especially for sawn and peeled woods, whilst also suggCvSting a "users 
preference " for French and colonial woods. 
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North Africa. 

The economic situation of North Africa is steadily improving. The exports from 
Morocco of cereals, wines, early fruits and vegetables, and sheep are increasing. How- 
ever, the exports of agricultural products from Morocco to France and Algeria show 
a very noticeable decrease, the '■ open door ” policy which applies to Morocco as to 
the mandated territories naturally favouring trade with foreipi countries; Moroccan 
exports to (k^rmany. mainly of raw materials, have especially increased of late. 

IVherii market. — It will be remembered that the various taxes on wheat producers 
apply to Algeria avS well as to the home country. 

The measures dealing with the coefficient of extraction of flour, referred to in the 
Chronicle for France, are similarly applicable also to Algeria. 

The minimuni percentage of hard wheat from North Africa which the industries 
of the home country are obliged to use in the production of food pastes, semolina and 
similar products has been fixed at 80 per cent, as from February 20, 1939 (0 and at 
95 per cent, as from April 1 ('^). 

Export of cattle from Morocco. — The home country has allowed the import into 
France and Algeria (') of a supplementary quota of 7,000 cattle from the French zone 
of Morocco. 

Wine market. — The meavSures for the holding back and the distillation of wine 
mentioned in the Chronicle for France apply also to Algeria. Similar measures have 
been taken in Morocco. 

Farm leases and mortgage interest rates. — During the depression in the summer 
of 1935. decree -laws to decrease agricultural costs had reduced ground rents and the 
interest charges on mortgage debts by lo per cent., these measures applying to Tunis 
as well as to France. vSince then the position of the agricultural classes has radically 
changed, so that these decrees for reducing ground rents and mortgage debts have 
been abrogated in Tunis as they already were in P'rance. 

French West Africa and Togoland. 

General price policy. - The policy of price control has been relaxed in French 
West Africa. Nevertheless the rule requiring the previous consent of the price control 
committees for rises in prices still holds for certain goods, including various foodstuffs 
and some commodities necessary for agricultural production such as manures, agricul- 
tural machinary and building materials ( 4 ). 

Native saving societies. - In French Togolaiid pving societies which are quite 
a new feature among the natives, going back no furtlier than 1937, have been grow- 
ing rapidly. At the end of 1938 there were already nhie societies with 200.000 members. 

French Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons. 

Customs tariff. — The rates of the customs duties levied on foreign goods entering 
that part of Gabon which is not included wdthin the Conventional Basin of the Congo 
have been raised by 7 per cent. (s). 


(9 Journal Officiel, February 17, 1939 - F) Journal Oficiel, March 29, 1939 - ” Journal 
Officid, February 7, 1939. — ( 4 ) Journal Officiel de VAjrique occidentale franqaise, January 7, 1939. 

( 5 ) Journal Officid. January 29, 1939- 
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Improvement of cultivation, — A Decree of January 17, 1939 {^) authorises the 
French Commissioner for the Cameroons to take all measures necessary for the improve- 
ment and the protection of crops and live stock in the territories under his authority. 

Madagascar. 

The colony of Madagascar is henceforth to be self-sufficing as regards the produc- 
tion of sugar. The sugar producers of Madagascar were parties to the agreement of 
March 1938 concluded between the sugar-producers of the home comitry and of the 
F'rench colonies. By this agreement the sugar producers of the home country and of 
the other colonies had promised not to encroach upon the home market of Madaga- 
scar, wliich was furthermore granted export quotas to the home country and to Al- 
geria. In addition, as from the end of 1938 the importation into Madagascar of sugar 
of foreign origin was to be proliibited 

The cultivation of coffee is developing rapidly in the island. In recent years many 
coffee trees have been planted, and the area actually yielding coffee rose from about 
84,000 hectares in 1937 to about 90,000 hectares in 1938. Rice cultivation is also 
]uogressing, and in order to aid this development great irrigation works are being 
carried out. Rice exports from Madagascar have been increasing and imports falling 
off; the exports mainly go to France and consist of superior quality rice for human 
consumption. 

Indo-China. 

The year 1938 has ended in Indo-China with economic and financial conditions 
generally very favourable. 

The total exports of Indo-China for 1938 exceeded 60,000 tons, as against 45,000 
tons in 1937. 1938 in the single month of December, always a good month for 

exports, these exceeded 10,000 tons. 

The index of wholesale prices of the products of the colony (base 1925 — 100) 
fell in the later months of 1938, from 106 in September to 98 in December; whilst 
the general index of wholesale prices (also base 1925 loo) fell from 12 1 to 117 over 
the same period. 

However, the 'only real cause for anxiety at the end of the year lay in the re- 
duction of rice exports and the recent fall in prices of this cereal, which began in 
October 1938 and became more rapid in November and December. Prices of rice 
No. I at Saigon had fallen by 30 per cent, by December 31, 1938 as compared with 
those prevailing at the end of September; and between the end of October and the 
end of December paddy prices weakened by 40 per cent. Maize prices have kept 
much firmer, having been 8.1 piastres the quintal in October 1938, weakening to 7.8 
piastres in November, and recovermg to 8.5 in December. 

Trade Agreement with Siam, — France has concluded a commercial agreement 
with Siam regarding Indo-China. This agreement is for a period of five years, renewable 
by tacit consent. 

Rubber. — A Decree of January 18,1939 ( 3 ) provides for the application to French 
Indo-China of the new rules recommended by the International Committee for Rubber 
Control in its resolution of March 29, 1938. 


(h Journal Officiel, Januar}^ 25, 1939. — (^) Journal Officiel, Decenil>er 27, 1938. — ( 3 ) Journal 
Officiej January 21, 1939. 
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Se U. » i pLr qnnlitle. bnn been reduced by 4 per cent. f). 

J, 4 Thf^ Decree bf Tuly 21, 1925 effected the unification of the legal 

Land rr ^ ® in Codiinchina as well as the adoption of the principle 

status of immovable the progressive appUcation of the new 

of the land register. The Decree prov Q pgaeration; this has already taken 

legislation to all the territories of the Indo^nese ^ 

the application of the Ian egis ^ legislation which varied according to the 

territory landed P"°P“^"/^ ,ope^y rjht, which was not a convenient system, 
personal status of P to applv to immovable property lying 

On March 29, i 939 ^ Decree ( ) Drench law At the same time 

within the protected territory of Tonkm and si^ect^ immovable 

a legislative act of the protected of the two texts 

property subject Cochtochina, the attainment of a unified legal system 

makes possible « Nevertheless Succession is still governed, even as regards 

for immovable P''°P®’^‘y' the individuals concerned, both as regards 

immovable property, by the g ctatus of the heirs and legatees and as 

the form and the object jf ^ oUhe property, 

regards the devolution of goods a called uoon to take up a succession 

the rights devolving the various hei^ called^upo^^ J 

as regards to ^ay property^ usufruct, use and habitation. 

.ble p.up.Hy ^ .ruS' ol Tonklu. A l.n« 


(I) journal Officiel, January .S, ..,39. - (^) J— ' 


Dott. Valentino Dore, gerente responsabile. 
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WORLD SUPPLY OF FATS AND OILS ( ) 


Summary: I. General tendencies of the world trade in fats, oils and oil-yielding raw materials 
Developments up to 1914/ developments from the War to the beginning of the World Econ- 
omic Crisis; developments since the beginning of the World Economic Crisis. — II. Veget- 
able oils and oil-yielding raw materials: Volume of output; importance of different oilseeds, 
ivorld distribution of production; international trade. — III. Butter. — IV. Pig and beef 
fats. — V. Marine animal oils; Production; international trade utilization of these fats and 
oils. — VI. The principal importing countries of fats and oils. — VII. Utilization of fats 
and oils: Developments in general; consumption of food fats; production of margarine and other 
artificial food fats. 


I. — General tendencies of the world trade in fats, 
oils and the oil-yielding raw materials. 

Developments up to 1914. 

The growth of the present world market for fats, oils and the oil-yielding 
raw materials, which began in the middle of the last century, was due to the 
development of a large import area in North-West Europe. The industrial 
countries of Europe, in spite of increases in their own output of animal fats such 
as butter, lard and salted fat pork, and the expansion of their cultivation of 
oilseeds such as rape, flax, and poppy, became less and less able to supply their 
rapidly increasing requirements of fats and oils for industrial and food purposes. 
Up to this time international trade in fats and oils had been confined almost 
entirely to animal fats and olive oil; but now it began to include many different 
oils and oil-yielding raw materials coming from the most distant countries. (*) 


(*) The Institute recently published a study in two volumes on the production and international 
trade in fats and oils. The first volume dealt with vegetable oils and fats, the second with butter, pig 
and beef fats, marine animal fats, the consumption of oils and fats in the importing countries of most 
importance for the world market, the utilization of oils and fats and the movements of prices. The 
two volumes appear as Nos. 4 and 5 of Uie series of publications on the principal agricultural pri»- 
ducts on the" world market, and have appeared in French under the title: La Production et le Com- 
merce International des Huiles et des Graisses, and in English under the title Oils and Fats: Produc- 
tion and International Trade. 

The figures contained in this article have largely been taken from this w'ork. For further details 
file reader is referred to the work itself and to the regular statistical publications of the Institute 
[Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics and tlic International Yearbook of Agriculiural Sta- 
tistics). 
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Even in the first decade of the last century England was being supplied with 
palm oil from West Africa, coconut oil from Ceylon and sesame and groundnut 
oil from India. But the supply of oils to Europe from the overseas countri^ 
only became of real importance when international trade in manufactured oils 
was replaced by the trade in their raw materials. 

British India was the first great area to export vegetable oil-yielding raw 
materials such as rapeseed, Unseed, sesame seed and groundnut. In the ’fifties the 
first suppUes of copra arrived from the Malay States, East Africa, Ceylonand Bnfash 
India and of groundnut and palm kernel, as well as palm oil, from West Afnca. 

The output of oil-yielding raw materials continued to expand both in Western 
Europe and overseas until about the ’eighties. A fundamental change then 
began The cultivation of oilseeds in Western Europe was no longer able to meet 
the competition of imported oilseeds, and further, as the result of a shift in West- 
ern European agriculture to animal husbandry with a view to producing fresh 
milk butter and meat, it became more profitable to cultivate root-crops and 
fodder than oilseeds with their falUng prices. The production of oil-yielding raw 
materials shifted to Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, and especially over- 
seas which areas were economically, and perhaps climatically, more smtable 
for their production. The United States, soon foUowed by other countries, con- 
tinually expanded its use of cottonseed in the production of oil, which had first 
been carried on on industrial scale at the end of the ’sixties. In 1867 there were 
only 4 cottonseed oil mills in the United States; by 1880 the figure had nsen to 
4S and by 1890 to 119. The output of cottonseed oil rose from 11,340 metric tons 
(25 milUon pounds) in 1874-75 to 139,250 metric tons (307 million pounds) in 
1890-91 and 328,850 metric tons (725 million pounds) in 1901. Part of this 
output was exported, but far the greater part was manufactured into lard com- 
pound, and in this way large quantities of lard were released for export 

The rapid increase in the output of copra in the Netherlands Indies and the 
increased exports of groundnut from British India as a result of the cultivation 
of types with a high yield were also of great importance. Shortly before the 
turn of the century China began to export sesame seed, cottonseed, rapeseed and 

^ Agriculture in Western Europe shifted mainly to the production of butter, 
which received considerable impetus from the increasing employment of oilcake, 
hitherto used chiefly as a fertiUzer, for fodder. Oilcake was once much more 
important from the point of view of nutrition than the oil obtained from it, which 
was used chiefly for industrial purposes. Except for oUve oil, the importance 
of vegetable oils for food purposes declined in Western Europe, butter, lard and 

salted fat pork remaining the principal food fats. . „ ■ xr ^1, 

Butter was produced in greatly increasing quantities, especially in ^ 
Western Europe, while large quantities of lard and salted fat pork were supphe 
by the United States. Exports of butter from Denmark and the Netherlands 
increased from year to year. Besides butter, lard and salted fat pork, another 
product, margarine, used in increasing quantities. Margarine was at first 
manufactured almost entirely from animal fat, of which, again, the Umted States 
was the principd supplier. 
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At the turn of the century this movement became more rapid. The indus- 
trial population of Europe further increased in numbers and raised its standard 
of Hving, so that the production of animal fats could not keep pace with the in- 
creasing demand. Exports of butter from Denmark, the Netherlands, and soon 
also from Australia and New Zealand increased still further. In Western Europe 
on the other hand, where pig- rearing was more and more directed to the product- 
ion of meat, the output of pig fat fell off. In the United States also exports of 
lard had passed their maximum. Thus the margarine industry discovered market 
possibilities which it had before scarcely expected, and production leaped up. This 
was made possible chiefly through progress in the manufacture of vegetable 
-oils, which enabled the margarine industry to use these oils in increasing quanti- 
ties. The margarine industry became one of the most important consumers of 
vegetable fats and oils. Thus in 1913 the German and Netherlands margarine 
industries used about fifty per cent, vegetable fats and oils. Nevertheless 
vegetable oils were still mainly produced for industrial proposes. 

In this period not only new areas of production but also new oil-yielding 
raw materials appeared on the world market. The utilization of oil plants growing 
wild lost importance as against their planned cultivation. Exports from China 
increased rapidly after the turn of the century. In 1900 Argentina appeared as 
another supplier of oil-yielding raw materials, and her exports of linseed soon 
challenged the position of Russia, who had hitherto been the chief exporter of 
this product. In 1908 the first supplies of soya bean reached Europe, and within 
a few years this became one of the most important oil-yielding raw materials 
on the world market. 

The following figures show the expansion in the sales of oii-yielding raw 
materials. The import surplus of oil-yielding raw materials for the United King- 
dom rose from about 770,000 metric tons in 1909 to over 1,500,000 metric tons 
in 1913; that of Germany from about 600,000 to more than 1,700,000 metric tons; 
that of France from 640,000 to about 1,000,000, and that of the Netherlands 
from 140,000 to about 400,000 metric tons. 

Developments from the War to the beginning of the World Economic Crisis. 

During the War the tendencies mentioned above were interrupted, but 
soon after they appeared again as strong as ever, so that within a few years the. 
consumption of fats and oils for food purposes in different contries even exceeded 
the pre-War level. The increased consumption was met first by the growing 
production and use of vegetable oils, principally tropical, the increased output 
of butter and later, by the use of large quantities of whale-oil in the margarine 
industry. 

The production of oil raw materials was expanded through more intensive cul- 
tivation and an extension of the area under oil-yielding crops in the original 
countries of production, the bringing into cultivation of new areas, and the 
cultivation of new oil-yielding raw materials. The trends of prices and output 
were also much affected by the great progress in the manufacture of oils, 
especially in hardening, through which the hard, oils, coconut and palm kernel 
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Oil, lost their special position. For example, the progress in production and 
manufacture fundamentally changed the significance of groundnut oil, which 
had hitherto been used only in limited quantities for food purposes, and 
soya bean oil, which had been used entirely for techmcal purposes. The 
margarine and artificial fat industry ultimately came to use only small quan- 
tities of fats and oils from land animals. On the other hand these indus- 
tries also employed, amongst their raw materials, whale-oil, the production 
which increased rapidly after the extension of whalmg to the Antarctic 

The importance ultimately acquired by margarine production for the supply 
of food fats can be seen from the fact that in 1929 the production of margarine 
in Europe was estimated at over i.i milUon metric tons, compared with a butter 
output in Germany, which has the largest output in Europe, o 350,000 me ric 
tons in the same year, in Denmark, the principal butter exporting country of 
179,000 metric tons, in the Netherlands of 86,000 metric tons, in Switzerland of 
15700 metric tons and in the whole of Europe (excluding Russia) of about 1.4 

Vegetable oils and fats had by then come to be used chiefly for purposes of 
nutrition; technical improvements meanwhile were enabling industry to reduce 
its requirements of fatty oils, and replace them by other raw materials. 


Table i. — The Supply of Oilcake in certain countries. 

(Thousand metric tons). 


Year j 

1 

United 

1 Kingdom 

1 Germany 

i 

Denmark 

France 

Netherlands 

■ 

— 

1 1 i 


i“ 1 



Average 1909-13 . . • 
Average 1924-28 . . . 

1929 

1930 

i93Jt 

1932 

1933 ' 

1934 

1935 

1936 . 


1,297 

1,415 

1,433 

1,224 

1,302 

1,285 

1.235 

1.456 

1,648 

1.545 


1.391 I (') 

1 , 1 60 
1,7^5 

1,511 
1,871 
2,296 
2,051 

1,581 

1,226 

1,158 


6S0 

344 

921 

(") 4^1 

1 , 1 3 <^ 

505 

9J0 

404 

902 

517 

639 

580 

660 

673 

691 

633 

765 

541 

863 

740 


661 
801 
510 
651 

573 

662 

651 

560 

578 


(*) Average 1910-14. — {“) Average 1925-28. 


The importance of oil-yielding raw materials for food had also increased 
indirectly The use of oilcakes for fodder purposes assumed immense propor- 
tions not least on account of the favourable relationship of their prices to those 
of other fodders; in fact in many countries a kilogramme of protein in oilcake cost 
less than half or even less than a third of that in other fodders._ Without oilcake 
the large yields of milk and meat of the highly developed animal husbandry in 
Europe were now inconceivable. The increased use of oilcake for fodder affected 
indirectly the productiveness of the soil as a result of the increased supphes o 
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valuable manure, a factor the importance of which should not be underestimated; 
the areas using large quantities of oilcake for fodder took first place for arable 
farming in all countries. The strong demand for oilcake led to a temporary prefe- 
rence for oil-yielding raw materials leaving large residues from their manufacture. 
For this reason among others the soya bean, with an oil yield of 15 per cent., 
against copra's 60 per cent., was increasingly used. 

In this period three new large consumers of oil-yielding raw materials 
appeared on the world market: the United States, Italy and Japan. Tropical 
and sub-tropical oils, as a result of their low cost of production, not only com- 
peted with olive oil on the world market, but penetrated, as in the case of 
Italy, into the producing areas. In the United States the use of oilcake for 
fodder showed a very substantial increase. Besides oil-yielding raw material 
Japan imported large quantities of oilcake for fertilizer from East Asia. 

Developments since the beginning of the World Economic Crisis. 

Thus, in every field of fat and oil production, there were great increases in 
output, stimulated by favourable prices and technical progress. Even without 
the general economic crisis a reaction was bound to follow; but, as a result of 
the crisis, it came in an exceptionally sharp form. 

Up to 1928 fat and oil prices had been good despite the increasing supply. 
But in the next few years, while production continued to increase, and at a 
rapid rate, the fall in consumption extended further and further and included 
more and more countries as the crisis spread. Prices of oils and fats also started 
to fall, beginning with those of the products of the tropical and semi-tropical 
areas. As a consequence there was great competition to sell, in which tropical 
products and those of purely agricultural export areas were in much the strong- 
er position; for not only did they have the advantages of greater productivity, 
but they also enjoyed lower labour costs per unit of production. 

European agriculture, and especially that of the importing countries of the 
Continent, saw their herds of milch cows and pigs as well as their olive growing 
threatened, and they demanded protection against this overseas competition. 
Consequently in many countries the tariffs were raised or other measures such 
as the institution of quotas were taken in order to limit imports, and in 1933 
and 1934 several countries proceeded to an extensive regulation of their fat and 
oil market. 

The severe nature of the measures taken in the different countries was, 
however, undoubtedly due to the influence of good fodder harvests, which had 
affected the output of butter and pig fat very favourably. With the economic 
recovery and the less favourable harvests these restrictions appeared undesirably 
strict, and the excessive supply of previous years was followed in 1935 by a 
temporary shortage. Instead, however, of taking steps to increase their imports, 
these countries were compelled, or preferred, to use all means to increase their 
h<mie output. Their aim was to be as independent as possible of foreign sup- 
plies of fats. Not only the European countries, but the United States too was 
^vnwilling to allow the continuance of the partial shift of their fat supply to im- 
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ports from distant countries, which had been developing in recent decades. A par- 
tial change in the direction of international trade, parallel with these attempts 
at greater self-sufadency in fats and oils, took place with regard to butter, 
lard and other animal fats and also to vegetable oils and fats, owing to transfer 

difficulties and bi-lateral agreements. . , ^ 

The attempts to become more independent of foreign countries also eirt^- 
ded to cover fodder supplies, so that oilcake tended to by partially replaced by 

home-produced fodders. . 

Though the shifts in the production and consumption of fats and oils have 

greatly influenced international trade in recent decades, they have only been 
able slightly to modify the highly developed international division of labour 
in the production of fats and oils. The increased economic activity m recent years 
has itself shown that while there are still many unused possibilities in most of 
the importing countries, the limits of self-sufficiency in fats and oils can on^ 
be extended with very great difficulty; and the prospects of international trade 
are much better in this field than as regards most other agricultural products. 


II Vegetable oils and oil-yielding raw materials. 


Volume of output. 

The output of vegetable oil and oilcake has more than trebled since the be- 
ginning of the century and has about doubled since 1913- During the cr«is 
production remained more or less at the same level, only the further rise being 
ffiterrupted. With the economic recovery, an increase in production began in 
loas which has been maintained until now. The output of important vegetable 
ofls covered by statistics is computed at 1 1.2 million metric tons for 1937. against 
5.9 million for the five years 1909-1913 (see Table 2). 


Importance of different oilseeds. 

As Table 2 shows, the development of the output of the difierent oilseeds 
has varied greatly. Tropical and sub-tropical production shows the largest in- 
creases, and this is easily explained by the great difierences , Tjl 

production and costs. The output of linseed, on the other hand, only rose a 
little, while that of rapeseed and hempseed actually fell ofi. 


World distribution of production. 


Corresponding to these movements of the different crops, the share of the 
separate world regions in total production has altered considerably. The fo - 
lowing figures show the distribution of total production. 
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Average 1909-13 

Average 1935*37 


Region 

In 1000 metric 
tons of oil 

In per cent. 

In 1000 metric 
tons of oil 

In per cent. 

Europe 

North and Central America 

South America 

Asia 

Africa 

Oceania 

691.4 

5176 

1,140.1 

3275 

2.437-8 

6944 

43 2 

1 1.8 
8.8 
19-5 

41.7 

11.9 

0.7 

1.115-7 

1,079.8 

1,300.7 

935-3 

4.443-2 

1.392.5 j 
135-8 

:o.7 

10.4 

12.5 

9.0 

42.7 

13-4 

1-3 


T otal . . . 

5.8520 

100.0 

10.403.0 

100.0 


Table 2. — World Output of Vegetable Oils. (9 

(Thousand metric tons) 


Product 

Average 

1909-13 

j Average 

1 1924-28 

Average 

1929-33 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Cottonseed oil 

1.292.7 

! 

j 1.579-6 

1 1.558.0 

1. 378.0 

1 

1,637-9 

1,874.2 

1 

2,335.8 

Groundnut oil 

750.8 

I 1,292.1 

i 1,618.6 

I. .365.1 

1. 551.4 

L737-4 

1,925.8 

Linseed oil 

937-8 

1 1,262.3 

1,184.8 

1,176.2 

1,133.5 

1,246.2 

1,104.2 

Olive oil 

590.5 

1 752.0 

849.2 

824.0 

956.0 

740.0 

1,060.0 

Coconut oil 

386.2 

801.4 

913-7 

1,018.8 

1,005.7 

1,029.0 

1,057-2 

Soyabean oil 

300.0 

796.0 

899.5 

738.0 

869.3 

869.8 

920.0 

Palm oil 

267.2 

454-8 

529.3 

599.1 

716.8 

845.9 

845.4 

Sunflower oil 

170.0 

502.6 

591.8 

606.4 

574-2 

586.5 

591.0 

Colza and rapeseed oil . . 

579.1 

453-2 

467.4 

451.8 

485.0 

501.5 

495-0 

Sesame oil 

330.0 

322.9 

362.1 

313-0 

362.6 

378.8 

398.8 

Castor oil 

68.1 

81.4 

98.1 

91.6 

121.3 

138.5 

147.6 

Tung oil 

31-6 

54-8 

62.3 

65-3 

73-9 

86.7 

103.0 

Hempseed oil 

107.0 

150.3 

100.4 

84.0 

91.2 

86.4 

82.1 

Perilla oil 

— 

3-3 

8.7 

15-3 

35-3 

62.4 

47-3 

Brazil nut oil 

Babbassu oil 

13-0 

H-3 

16.4 

21.2 

13.2 

24.7 

6.9 

1 33.1 

18.9 

24.0 

25.8 

28.6 

28.3 

Mustard oil , 

16.0 

11.7 

16.6 

19.2 

22.2 

22.5 

22.5 

^^^Ppyseed oil 

Shea oil 

10. 0 

2.0 

11.6 

2.5 

18.6 

5-3 

17.6 

4-5 

14.8 

5-0 

21.6 

9.5 

22.5 

10. 0 

Total . . . 

5.852.0 

8,563.2 

9.318.8 

8,799.5 

9,708.1 

10,286.7 

11,214.1 


(*) The volume of each of the oilseeds is converted into oil by using the coefficient of its aver- 
yield. Owing to the lack of data on production, in compiling this table the ligiures for exports 
have been used in certein cases such as China (which is particularly important, as she only exports a 
small part of her output of oilseeds), Brazil for castor oil, Manchukuo for perilla (exports in these two 
eases representing by far the larger part of output) and quite generally for palm oil and copra. 
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International trade in vegetable oils and oil-yielding raw materials. 

Table 3 shows the export of oil-yielding raw materials and vegetable oils 
from the principal exporting countries. Nearly all the great exporting countries 
supply the world with a wide range of products, but nevertheless specialize on 
a few products which make up the bulk of their exports. The following list shows 
the vegetable oils chiefly exported by the more important producing areas: 


Netherlands Indies Copra and palm oil 

A rgentina Tinseed 

Manchukuo Soya bean, soya oil and groundnut 

Nigeria Palm oil, palm kernel and groundnut 

Philippines Copra and coconut oil 

British India Linseed, rapeseed, groundnut, sesame seed, sesame 

oil, castor seed, castor oil 

French West Africa Groundnut, palm kernel, palm oil 

China Tung oil, groundnut, groundnut oil, sesame oil, se- 

same seed, rapeseed 

British Malaya Copra, coconut oil, palm oil 

Brazil Castor seed, cottonseed, cottonseed oil, babassu, 

Brazil nut 

Belgian Congo Palm oil, palm kernel 

Gambia Groundnut 

Egypt Cottonseed, cottonseed oil. 


TabIvE 3, — Principal Exporting Countries 
of Vegetable Oils and Oil-yielding Raw Materials (*). 
(Export surplus in 1000 metric tons of oil). 



Average 

1909-13 

Average 

1924-28 

Average 

1929-33 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Netherlands Indies 

143-7 

261.5 

354-6 

395-5 

474-5 

525-9 

Argentina 

199.2 

476.9 

485.0 

433-2 

580.1 

479-4 

Manchukuo 

— 

— 

(®) 537-7 

590.1 

493-7 

467-9 

Nigeria 

1O4.2 

284.0 

321.0 

349-6 

367.7 

435-1 

Philippines 

74-9 

235-8 

2738 

358.6 

319.2 

340.1 

India 

452-5 

394-8 

379-7 

306.1 

157-0 

299-4 

French West Africa .... 

102.2 

186.6 

176.0 

223.1 

197-8 

259.1 

China 

273.0 

537-8 

495-6 

184.3 

273-6 

233-6 

British Malaya 

— 

52.2 

67-9 

89.0 

120.6 

1 1 1.9 

Brazil 

9.1 

27.1 

26.6 

41.9 

79-2 

109.0 

Belgian Congo . 

50 

50.2 

67.2 

67-3 

87.0 

102.8 

Bgypt 

62.4 

44-5 

41. 1 

41. 1 

54-2 

46.7 

Gambia 

17.8 

19.2 

18.6 

21.8 

13-3 

14-3 

Total . , . 

1.504.0 

2,571-6 

3,244.8 

3,101.6 

3>2I7-9 

3.425-2 


(!) The figures in this table include foreign trade in the products listed in Table 2. Trade listed 
in the foreign trade statistics of separate countries under the heading “ other ” or “ various oils and fats ”, 
however, is only included to the extent that further details were given. — (®) Average 1932-33- 
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The principal importing areas are, as Table 4 shows, Europe and North 
and Central America. In 1937 the net imports of these two regions amounted 
to about 3.7 million metric tons (average 1909-13 = 1.6 million metric tons), 
of which about 2.5 million metric tons went to Europe. Europe’s own produc- 
tion covered only about 30 per cent, of her needs, and apart from temporary 
fluctuations, mainly due to the strong influence of weather conditions on the out- 
put of olive oil, this percentage has only slightly altered during recent decades, as 
Europe has generally been in a position to increase her production in the same 
ratio as her consumption. The largest net imports into Europe occurred in the 
last few years. In 1937 the import surplus of oil raw materials converted into 
oil was 2,526,000 metric tons, as against an average of 1,525,800 metric tons for 
the five years 1909-13. The increase of imports into Central and North America 
was even greater, the larger part of whicli, of course, went to the United States 
The import surplus of North and Central America rose from an average of 37,100 
metric tons for the years 1909-13 to 1,203,000 metric tons in 1937. 


Table 4. — Principal Importing Countries 
of Vegetable Otis and Oil-yielding Raw Materials ('). 

(Import surplus in looo metric tons of oil). 



Average 

I I 90 ()I 3 

1 Average 

1 1924-28 

Average 

1929-33 

! 1934 

1 

i 1935 

1 

i 

1 1936 

i 

Europe 


i 

i 

1 




1 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

Prance 

Netherlands 

Belgium-IfUxemburg . . . 

Italy 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

492.2 

1 3 « 8.4 

i 318.8 

1 98.0 

70.8 
30.2 

35.5 

27.9 

15 0 

1 

i 570.1 

i 494-8 

! 382.4 

i« 5-5 
71.0 
J 09 .i 
38.8 

1 07.6 j 

i 49-2 1 

37-8 1 

679 -4 

496.1 

466.1 
148.6 

87.8 
i 53 4 
68.3 
68.0 
58.2 
39 3 

699.9 
493-4 
475 T 

J139.5 

92.7 

249.0 

89.5 

66.4 

60.5 
37-4 i 

473-2 

1 550.3 

1 466.5 

i T21.5 

1 90.2 

180.6 
86.3 

1 74-6 

1 68.1 

1 41-2 

653.2 
; 564.2 

530.1 

i Uio.3 

1 100. 1 

98.3 
' 94-4 

; 80.0 

i 68.7 

I 42.3 

North America 


j 


j 


i 

United States 

Canada 

60.5 ; 
(—41.6) ! 

603.3 
6.9 I 

702.3 

41.1 

I 

592.2 1 
66.8 1 

953-7 
97-8 i 

« 77-4 

94-9 

A sia 


1 



1 


J apan 

i 

39-2 ■ 

1 2 1 . 1 , 

138.0 

148.5 

122.3 

126.6 

Total . . . j 

1 . 618. 1 ; 

2,803.6 i 

3,078.6 

1 

3/210.5 j 

3^326.5 

3*460.5 


( ) The figures in this table include foreign trade in the products listed in Table 2. Trade listed 
in the foreign trade statistics of seirarate countries under the heading “ other ” or “ various oils and 
fats ”, however, is only included to the extent that further details were giVen. — (^) Exixirt surplus. 
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III. — Butter. 


Table 5 shows the trend of butter production in the countries important 
from the standpoint of world trade. The figures given are, however, only ap- 
proximate. In many countries factory production is computed fairly accura- 
tely, but the material for estimating the production on farms is everywhere 
rather inadequate. These difficulties lead many countries to limit their pro- 
duction statistics to factory output. In considering the development of this pro- 
duction, therefore, it should not be forgotten that there is a tendency in most 
countries to increase factory production at the expense of farm production. 
Thus an increase in the factory output cannot simply be considered equivalent 

to an increase in the total output of butter. 

As the figures show, production has increased greatly in recent decades. 
From 1925 to 1936 output in the countries treated in the table rose from 2.54 
million metric tons to 3.34 million metric tons. The increase in output was 
particularly marked in Europe, rising from i.i to 1.57 million metric tons. 
This increase was partly due to the increase in the cow population, but much 
more to the rise in milk yields resulting from improvements in breeding and 

rearing. . j j • 

The international trade in butter (see Table 5) has steadily expanded m 
the last two decades. Of the exporting countries those in Australasia took the 
greatest share in this increase. Exports from Denmark in the last few years 
have remained at about the same level as the average for the five years 1924- 
1928. A the same time the Netherlands, the second most important exporting 
country in Europe, was able to expand her exports. Exports from Sweden, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia and Poland have all shown considerable increases 
in recent years. On the other hand, exports from Argentina have been well below 
the average for the years 1924-28. The leading exporting country was throughout 
Denmark with the exception of 1935, in which year the exports from New Zea- 
land exceeded those from Denmark, while in the two following years they re- 
mained only a little behind. 

The United Kingdom easily takes first place among the importing countries. 
As a result of the numerous obstacles and limitations on imports in the other 
importing countries her share in total world imports rose from 64.7 per cent, 
in 1909-13 and 62.2 per cent, in 1924-28 to 67.1 per cent, in 1929-33 and finally 
to almost 80 per cent, in the years from 1934 to 1936. 

Apart from the United Kingdom, Germany is the only country which still 
imports large quantities of butter. In 1929 imports into Germany reached 
135,500 metric tons, a figure higher than any previously attained. In the 
following years these imports fell off continually, amounting to only 59 >i 44 
metric tons in 1933, but since 1934 they have been steadily increasing again, 
reaching 92,290 metric tons in 1938. 

Of the other European countries, the Belgo-Ltixemburg Union, France 
and Switzerland have reduced their imports to small quantities. In fact since 
1935 France has had a butter surplus, though this has been small, amounting 
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Table 5 * HuHbt PToduction in diffctcnt counttics, 
(Thousand metric tons). 


Countries 


Europe 

Germany . . . . 
France .... 
Denmark . . . 
Netherlands . . 
Ireland .... 
Czechoslovakia . 
Sweden .... 
Belgium . . . 
Poland .... 
United , Kingdom 

Italy 

Latvia .... 
Finland .... 
Switzerland . . 

AUvStria .... 

Lithuania . . . 
I'stonia .... 
Norway .... 
Hungary . . . 

Greece 

Spain 


(^) 


(0 


0 ) 


Total for 21 European countries (®) 


U.S.S.R. ( 3 ) 

North America 

United States .... 

Canada 

South America 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

A frica 

Bgypt 

Union of South Africa 

Algeria 

Australasia 

Australia ( 5 ) 

New Zealand 

Asia 

Syria and Lebanon . . 
J apan 


Grand Total (8) . . . 


1925 

1929 

1933 

1936 

1937 

228.0 

3500 

425.0 

496.0 

521.3 

195 6 

219.6 

217.6 


207.8 

141.0 

179.0 

185.0 

i 179.9 

183.4 

750 

86.7 

88.1 

101.3 

roo.6 

68.0 

81.8 

82.2 

645 

62.3 

60.0 

65.0 

i 66.7 

68.8 


3^0 

47-9 

550 

66.5 

72.1 


60.2 

69.8 

1 65.0 

63.0 



(50.0) 

(50.0) 



{-’) (48.3) 

(47.5) 

(48.0) 


50.0 

42.1 

43.8 



23.1 

26.0 

25.9 

317 


ly.g 

24.2 

238 

27.8 

29.7 

12.5 

15-7 

1 25.5 

27.0 

26.0 

12.0 


22.0 

22.4 



31 

1 9-0 

15.8 

17.0 

7.2 

13-7 

^x .5 

13^8 

159 

2.7 

3-8 

^.9 

11.4 

12.1 

30 

4.0 

! 8.2 

lO.O 

11.3 




6.0 

6.0 


7.6 

1 7-1 



,103.2 

1.346.7 

1.482.5 

_ 1 , 574-6 



77.8 

124.3 



915 0 

979.0 j 

1.065.5 

976.1 

967.1 

122.2 j 

117.4 1 

147-7 j 

165.5 

163.1 

3S.3 1 

27.9 1 

32.6 ! 

31 9 

30.9 



(6) 16.3 1 

1G.7 


i 

... 1 

« ’'3.5 

i 

4.0 


I.O 

1 

1 



17.9 

I 




9-2 

1 1.6 

(^) 13.9 

21.1 



[ 7 ) 2.1 




142.4 

I3J.5 

190.4 

396.7 ! 


785 

TO3.7 

151.1 

171.0 1 

180.5 




3-5 

7.1 




2.5 


5370 

2,846.0 

3.258.9 

3.336.5 



„ , ' Lutai uuipui;. 

figures in parentheses = very rough estimates. 

of the large dairies and the small dairies of the collective 
farms and consumers co-operative societip. - (4) Census 1929-30. -- (5) Financial year, finishing in the 

livllveor th I r iu ^ ^ ^calculating tlie totals, when Uiere were no figures for a 

given yeai , the figures for the nearest year have been interpolated. 
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Table 6 , — World Trade in Butter, 


Country 

Average 

1909-13 

Average 

1924-28 

Average 

1929-33 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 



Exports in looo tons 





Exporting countries: 









Denmark 

88.7 

1539 

161.6 

149.8 

138.4 

146.2 

153.0 

158.0 

New Zealand . . . 

17.6 

66.9 

105.2 

132.8 

141.7 

142.1 

151.2 

1330 

Australia 

35-2 

46.3 

78.1 

HI. 9 

116.5 

84.2 

83.0 

104. 1 

Netherlands .... 

341 

430 

34*2 

36.9 

, 46.8 

60.2 

53-8 

509 

Sweden 

20.8 

13.1 

20.3 

23.2 

20.3 

19. 1 

23.5 

28.6 

Ivatvia 

— 

8.9 

17.2 

15.7 

16.8 

17.3 

19.2 

23.3 

Ireland 

— 

25 4 

22.3 

25.8 

27.0 

26.3 

19.3 

19.2 

Lithuania 

— 

1.6 

8.0 

9-7 

12.2 

14.6 

15.1 

17.4 

^'inland 

11.9 

12.6 

15-5 

11. 1 

10.2 

14.0 

13-9 

17. 1 

Estonia 

— 

7-9 

12.5 

10. 1 

10.8 

II.O 

13.2 

14.7 

Poland 

— 

4-9 

8-5 

4.4 

5.7 

10.9 

8.1 

13.2 

Argentina .... 

3-1 1 

25-4 

20.5 

8.3 

I 9.8 

10.3 

I 8.8 1 

7 .J 

U. S. S. R 

68.2 

27.9 

27.0 

37-9 

29.1 

23.2 

14.6 

(^) 0.2. 

Other countries . . 

45-3 

413 

35 » 

28.5. 

41. 1 

38.7 

39.3 


Total . . . 

3249 

459- 1 

566.7 

606. 1 

620.7 

618.0 

616.0 

! 



1 

Imports in 

1000 to] 

tis 




Importing countries: 









United Kingdom . 

206.6 

261.6 

380-3 

487-5 

481.6 

491.8 

472.6 

! 479.0 

Germany 

505 

96.5 

99 5 

j 61.8 

71.0 

75-4 

86.8 

92.3 

Other countries . . 

62.1 

74-7 

86.7 

60.2 

63.5 

52.2 

52.7 


Total . . . 

319.2 

452.8 

566.5 

609.5 

616.1 

619.2 

612.1 



(^) January to September. 


in 1937 to 2,329 metric tons and in 1938 to 2,314 metric tons. The largest 
importers after Germany are now the Netherlands Indies (imports in 1938 = 
4,330 metric tons), British India (3,118 metric tons) and British Malaya (2,128 
metric tons ("). 


IV. — Pig and beef fats. 

The production and sale and particularly the international trade in these 
fats has suffered exceptionally from the competition of vegetable and marine 
animal fats. 

The United States is the leading lard-producing country in the world. In 
1923-24 her production reached the record figure of 1,270,000 metric tons. This 


('') See also Butter Production, Trade and Prices in 1938 in Monthly Crop Reports and Agricul- 
tural Statistics, April 1939. 
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Table 7 Pfincipal Exporting and Importing Countries for Lard. 



Average 

Average 



} 

Country j 

1924-28 

1929-33 j 

1934 

1 

1935 

1936 


(Exports in thousand metric tons). 


Expovtins, countries 

United States . 
Hungary . . . 
Denmark . . . 
Netherlands . , 
Brazil . . . . 
Argentina . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
Poland .... 
Hong-Kong . , 
China 


Grand total 


Importing countries 
Europe: 

United Kingdom 

(Termany 

Czechoslovakia 

8 other European countries (''} . 


T otal . . . 


America: 


Mexico . . . 
Porto Rico . 
Cuba .... 


Total 


Asia: 

Hong Kong 


Grand Total 


352 I 

1 

292.0 

197 -: 

j 

j 44-2 

1 

! 50-9 

4.1 

2-5 

i 8.2 

1 19-3 

i 14-5 

10.8 

19-3 

10,7 

12.3 

12,. 

31-3 

19.3 

7-7 

: 14-8 

9 .r 

0.2 

2.0 

5 4 

1 13.6 

1 8.2 

O.I 

1 1 .0 

2.9 

7-9 

j 

0.4 

0.6 

1-5 

' 4 5 

1 7-4 

0.0 

0.2 

0.0 

3-3 

5-2 


1 .6 

2.0 

4-3 

1 4-3 

4 7 

i 3-1 

1 

I 1.2 

3-0 

2.9 

i 

4 « 3-7 

341.6 

263.9 

127.2 

.. 

j 114.7 

i 

thousand 

metric toi 

i 

is). 


i 

1 19.8 

131.6 

j 142.3 

77.8 

77.2 

105.6 

88.4 

1 41.4 

i 303 

29-9 

33 7 j 

21.4 ! 

12.1 

1 8.1 

13-9 

72.4 

34-3 ! 

12.3 

5-8 

5 3 

331-5 

275-7 1 

208.1 

1 122.0 

^ 126.5 

) 24.2 

23 9 

16.3 

^ 7-7 


0.6 

9.8 

10. 1 


1 1 .0 

42.1 

19.8 

10.8 

1 1 .O 


72.9 

53 5 

37-2 

( 35 - 1 ) 

(38.4) 

— 

0.6 

0.7 

2.8 

3-4 

404.4 

329.8 j 

246.0 

1599 

168.3 


n Belgium-Luxemburg, Netherlands, Austria, Switzerland, France, Italy Poland 
C**) 1925-28. j, u. 
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was followed by a decline, due at first to marketing difficulties, and after 1933 to 
Government measures and drought. In 1933, however, output still amounted 
to 1,109,000 metric tons, but by 1935 it had fallen to 575,000, rising again to 
759,000 tons for 1934, but falling back to 650,000 tons for 1937. For decades 
a substantial part of this output had been exported, in the last five years before 
the War and in the 1924-29 period about a third. However, for the reasons 
mentioned above, exports fell from their average of over 350,000 metric tons 
for the five years 1924-28; in 1933 they were still 265,000 tons, but by 1935 this 
figure had dropped to 50,000 tons. 

This decline in exports from the United States was in part favourable to 
other exporting countries such as Denmark, the Netherlands, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Canada, Brazil and China. Nevertheless, the increase in exports from 
these countries was small compared with the reduction in exports from the United 
States, so that total exports from the principal exporting countries of Europe,. 
North and South America and Asia fell from an average of 406,000 metric tons 
for the five years 1924-28 to about 134,000 metric tons in 1936. 

The data relating to the production of beef fats is very incomplete. The 
principal exporting countries are Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, Uruguay and 
the United States. Exports go mainly to the United Kingdom, Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. In recent years the United States has also become a net im- 
porter. International trade in this commodity has greatly declined now that 
the margarine industry is no longer dependent on these animal fats. 


Table 8. — Imports of Beef, Sheep and Goat Fats in different countries. 
(Import surplus in 1000 metric tons). 


Country 

Average 

1924-28 

Average 

1929-33 

1 1934 

1935 

1936 

Germany 

United Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

United States 

47-4 

541 

9.9 

1.9 
30 

(9 (—47.0) 

31-5 

55-8 

2 y .6 

6.1 

71 

(‘)(- 5 0) 
(9(-28.9) 

3J-9 

43-1 

1 1.7 
4.4 
3^1 

(’)(- 4-.‘>) 
2.7 

20.1 

3-3 

1 1.2 

2.6 

(9(- 2.7) 
(9 (--1 3-7) 

107 6 

35 3 

26.7 
9.8 
2.1 

( 9 (-- 2 .i) 

24.8 


(*) Kxport surplus. 


V. — Marine animal oils. 


Production. 

A distinction must be made between fish oils, fish liver oils, and oils from 
whales and other marine mammals. Only for the world production of whale-oil,, 
which, however, makes up about two-thirds of the total output of marine animal 
oil, is there reliable information. This is contained in the International Whaling 
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Statistics published by the Norwegian Government, on mandate from the Whal- 
tng Committee of the International Council for the Study of the Sea 

About 90 per cent, of the production of whale-oil in recent years has come 
from the Antarctic, the supply of whales in the Arctic having been seriously 
reduced by reckless whaling in the past. ^ 

In 1930-31 the output of whale-oil rose to 624,400 metric tons. At the same 
ime the economic crisis had led to a great increase in stocks, and Norway which 
produced over 60 per cent, of the total output, decided not to take part’ in the 
next whaling season. As a result, production in 1931-32 fell to 155,100 metric 
ons. In the next two years output was respectively 438,000 and 436,000 metric 
tons. These quantities could, however, only be marketed with difficulty and the 
price of whale-oil, (No. o-i) per English ton fell to £8 ios-£ii los’, against 
t 34 — £38 in 1925, £40— £90 in 1920 and £21 los— £22 los in 1913. This fall 
m prices, combined with anxiety about the decimation of whale supplies 
led to agreements on the regulation and restriction of whaling, first between 
Norway and Great Britain, which in 1934-35 together accounted for about 94 
per cent, of the total production, in approximately equal proportions, and in 
more recent years between all countries taking part in whaling. 

Table 9. — Output of Whale-Oil. 

(Thousand metric tons). 


1909-10 
1912-13 
1929-30 
i 930-3 1 
1931-32 


48.1 1932-33 

129.8 1933-34 435.7 

4740 1934-3.5 455.7 

624.4 1935-36 486.2 

^55.1 1936-37 543.7 


The conclusion of a comprehensive international agreement was necessary 
because, besides Norway and Great Britain, other countries were increasing the 
extent of their whaling operations - Japan and the United States from 1935-36 
and Germany from 1936-37. The particular regulations of the London Agree- 
ment may still be imperfect, but nevertheless limits are set to any sharp increase 
in production. 

The principal producers of liver oils and other fish oils are the United States 
Norway Japan and Great Britain. In 1936 the United States output amounted 
to about 8,000 metric tons of liver oil and 121,000 metric tons of other fish oils 
By far the larger part of Norway’s output is exported, and in 1936 exports (there 
are no figures for production) amounted to 10,939 metric tons of medicinal oils 
11,7 7 metric tons of herring oils and 18,686 metric tons of other fish oils In the 
same year exports from Japan were 36,666 metric tons. According to the data 

supplied by the 1934 Census of Production, Great Britain produced in that vear 
20,000 metric tons. 

International trade. 

oils «>°'^e«>ent of the international trade in marine animal 

Scnml "“‘I is due to the 

rcumstance that a large part, principally the output of whale-oil, is transported 
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direct from the whaling fields to the consuming countries so that no country 
figures in the statistics as exporter. 

The most important countries with export surpluses of marine animal oils 
are Norway, Japan, the Union of South Africa, Iceland and Indo-China, 

Norway is only able to use a small portion of her output at home. Neverthe- 
less, only part of her deliveries to foreign countries appear in the foreign 
trade statistics, as they mostly take place direct from the whaling fields. The main 
product in the visible exports is solidified whale-oil, the consumption of which 
has greatly increased since the War as a result of its employment by the margarine 
industry. There has also been a continuous increase in exports of fish liver oil 
and other fish oils. Germany was the biggest importer of whale-oil, and the 
United States of fish and fish liver oils. Practically all Pmropean, and many 
other countries, also imported these Norwegian products. 


Table io. — Principal Exporting and Importing Countries 
of Marine Animal Oils and Fats. 


Country 


I Average 

Average 

Average j 



1909-13 

1924*28 

1929-33 1 

1934 

1933 


1936 


(Import surplus in 1000 metric tons). 


mporting countries: 

Germany 

314 

60.8 

163.0 

147.2 

266.6 

170.9 

United Kingdom 

505 

44.2 

89.6 

122.4 

128.2 

165.6 

United States 

4-5 

45-6 

53-5 

24.1 

34-2 

41.7 

Denmark 

1,0 

4.9 

145 

14 5 

20.5 

25.S 

Netherlands 

7-4 

23-5 

504 

19.2 

(') ("“ 7 -i). 

24.2 

Belgium 


8.9 

13.2 

8.7 

18.3 i 

'11 5 

'Czechoslovakia i 

— 

11.4 

12.8 

16.9 

17.4 

18.3 

Austria 

— 

1-5 

4.6 

5-8 

7.1 

9.8 

Poland 

— 

1-9 

2.6 

3-8 

6.2 

8.5 

France 

7-3 

11.5 

13-8 

8.1 

8.6 

7.9 

Hungary 


0.8 

0.7 

4.2 

51 

50 

Italy 

6.2 

32 

4-5 

3-9 

2.6 

1.8 

Switzerland 

0.6 

0.8 

I.O 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

Total . . . 

108.9 

219.0 

424.2 

380.2 

509.3 

503.6 









(Export surplus in looo metric tons). 


Exporting countries: 

Norway 

69.4 

122. 1 

236.2 

00 

223.7 j 

221.0 

J apan 

17.2 

61.0 

29.5 

19.9 

33-5 

39 3 

Union of South Africa . . 

12.4 

139 

9.8 

(*) (-I-0-2) 

4.6 

17.6 

Iceland 


10.3 

12.0 

12.7 

12.8 

Indo-China 

— 

4-4 

2.1 

(») ( + 0.2) 

0.2 

* 1.8 

Total . . . 

99.0 

211.7 

289.6 

290.3 

274.8 

279.7 


(*) Export surplus. — (*) Import surplus. • 
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Exports from Japan experienced quite severe fluctuations. This was not 
so much a result of variations in output as of the movement of prices. In recent 
years the most important importing countries have been Germany Great Bri- 
tain, the Netherlands, the United States and Australia. 

Exports from South -Africa consisted exclusively of whale-oil, and in recent 
years these have gone almost entirely to Great Britain and the Netherlands 

the wfr quite a substantial increase in exports since 

the War. The principal exports are herring oil and medicinal liver oils as well 
as fish oils for industrial purposes. The chief importers of herring oil in recent 
Mtain^'^ B '"T Germany, Denmark. Norway, the Netherlands and Great 
and Norw?>?° medicinal liver oil went mainly to the United States 

Exports from Indo-China, consisting of fish oils, went mainly to France 
but in recent years the quantities exported have greatly diminished 

By tar the most important of the importing countries is Germany. Imports 
the most important of which is whale-oil, show a big increase over the pre Wa; 
figures. In the course of the last ten years Germany has at times absor^d 
more than half the total output of whale-oil. Norway supplied the greater part 

the quantities also came from the United KingdLi 

the Netherlands, Japan and Canada. ngmmi, 

the thc^cd Kingdom have also shown a continous rise during 

h last decade, by far the greater part consisting in crude whale-oil. In recent 
y ars the principal countries of origin indicated have been Norway, the Nether- 
lands the Union of South Africa and British and foreign whaling fields. Imports 
refined and hardened whale-oil. which have only been specified under a sepa- 
rate heading smce 1933, came mainly from Denmark and Norway, while those 
of fish oils and fish liver oils came principally from Norway. 

The third most important importing country is the United Slates Imports 
of marine animal oils into the United States showed a tendency to rise up to 
1931, and compared with pre-War years there was a large increase. From 1932 
of declined, but increased again in 1935 and 1936 in consequence 

of T home-produced oils and fats. Home production 

of marine animal oils increased even more rapidly than imports. 

Beloiul countries coming next in importance are -the Netherlands. 

Belgium Denmark ^nd Czechoslovakia. These are all countries with a fairly 
arge output of margarine, so that their imports consist mainly of whale-oils. 

Utilization of marine oils and fats. 

medi^inpf fish liver oils, which for the most part were used for tonics and 
the^fimt "‘I”'’*'* exclusively for industrial purposes up to 

candles if 1 purchasers were manufacturers of soap, 

Sess due to ff «>«tals and textiles. The accelerated pro- 

hX in refi manufacture, and partL- 

S oLtI Xf fi«"lly to the use of marine oils in increas- 

ug quantities for the manufacture of food-stuffs, and primarily of margarine 
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Germany is the largest consumer of marine oils. In the last two decades 
total consumption, in conjunction with the increase in the output of margarine, 
rose continuously. According to existing data in 1933, 153,000 metric tons were 
used in the margarine industry and 1,500 metric tons in the soap industry. 
A comparison of these figures with those of imports Vill show that only small 
quantities of whale-oil could have been at the disposal of other branches of pro- 
duction during the years in question. 

In Great Britain, which is the second most important consuming country 
of whale-oil, this product is mainly used in the margarine and lard-compound 
industries. Thus in 1936, 66,000 metric tons were used in the margarine in- 
dustry, 41,000 metric tons in the lard-compound industry, and 28,000 metric 
tons in the soap industry. Calculating on the basis of the import figures, there- 
fore, only small quantities were free for other purposes. 

In contrast to Germany and the United Kingdom, the United States uses 
the largest part of its whale-oil and other marine fats in the soap industry, 
about 90 per cent, of the whale-oil and more than half the fish oil being used 
for this purpo.se from 1932 to 1936. The margarine industry did not use any 
marine fats and the lard compound industry only about i per cent, of all 
fats and oils used. 

VI. — Principal importing countries of oils and fats. 

In recent years the principal importing countries, in order of the volume of 
their import surpluses, have been the United States, Germany, the United King- 
dom, France and Italy; whilst the Netherlands, Denmark, and Czechoslovakia 
have also had substantial import surpluses. 

Table II shows the total consumption and either the import surplus or the home 
output of oils and fats in the three principal importing countries. The calcula- 
tion of the import surplus is based on the figures for actual imports and exports. 
The import surplus calculated in this way may differ substantially from the “ real '' 
import surplus, i. e. from the quantity obtained by including in the above 
imports the quantity of fat (e. g.; butter and pigfat) which is acquired through 
imports of fodders. 

Up to 1915 the United States had for decades had a considerable export sur- 
plus of oils and fats which still in 1914 amounted to 238,000 metric tons. Since 
1915, however, only in two years, 1921 and 1924, have there been export sur- 
pluses. The output of pig and beef fats, primarily of lard, continued to be consi- 
derably in excess of home requirements, while the output of butter was at least 
sufficient. Imports of oilseed and vegetable oils, however, increased from year 
to year. After 1923 the export surplus of animal fats showed a tendency to 
fall, moving from 544,300 metric tons in 1923 to 388,000 metric tons in 1934. 
In 1935 and 1936 imports of animal fats exceeded exports for the first time. 
There were big increases in imports of tallow and marine oil, while exports of lard 
and tallow fell to small amounts compared with earlier periods. As at the same 
time imports of oilseeds and vegetable oils were increasing still further, the total 
import surplus of oils and fats reached 1,076,000 metric tons in 1935, the figure 
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for 1936, however, falling to 927,000 metric tons. The highest import surplus yet 
reached occurred m 1937 with 1,142,000 metric tons. The big increase in imports 
was part y due to the reduction in the home output, resulting from unfavourable 
weather conditions and measures of restriction, and partly to increasing consump- 
tion. The increase in imports related primarily to linseed, palm kernel, palm oil 
cottonseed oil, marine oils and coconut oil. 


Table ii. — Supply oj Oih and Fata in the United States, 
QcTTfiufiy ufid the United Kingdoyn 

(Thousand metric tons). 


United States 


Germany 


United Kingdom 


Average 1909-13 
Average 1924-28 

1929 

1930 

1931 
»93-’ 

1933 

^934 
f935 

1939 
^937 



Total 

consumption 

i Import 

1 surplus 

1 Total 

consumption 

1 Imports 
surplus 

1 

j Total 
consumption 

i ■ i 


(") 2,696 

n( 3 )(- 238 ) 

E 754 

711 

r j 

' 950 


3.942 

198 

— 


! 1. 104 


3.993 

485 

2,041 

1,067 

1,200 


3.«35 

418 

2,077 

1.073 

1,200 


3.813 I 

396 

2,081 

1.037 1 

1,225 


3.967 

229 

2,201 

1. 173 

1 . 2.15 


3.724 1 

437 

2,078 

T.015 

E275 


3.944 

390 

2 , 1 09 

1 ,008 

1.300 


3.963 

1 

1 ,076 

2,002 

872 

1,300 


4.^73 

927 

2.152 

989 

E 330 

• • 1 34.^32 

1 ! 

1 . 1 42 


979 



5^ 

S| 

M 

a 


0 n comparing the hgurcs for the three countries with one another, it is to be noted that the 
caknlaUon ot the quantities has not been based on the same principles in each case. Thus in the case of 
Oermany and the United Kingdom only the real fat content of animal fats is included; while in contrast 
to th«e for the United Kingdom and the United States the Ciennan figures include the tat content 
of milk, cheese and salted fat pork. In order to reproduce the figures in the form in which thev 
were supplied by each country, no attempt has been made to standardize them. - (») .014 -1 

Export sun>lus. ^ 


In the three years 1935-37 about 25 per cent, of the consumption of oils and 
tats m the United States was met by imports. Measures of the most varied 
description were introduced to lessen this dependence on foreign countries. 

TO c 1 j cotton crop in 1937 and the increase in the production of lard in 

93 e to a fall in net imports to 693,100 metric tons in 1938, while the total 
consumption of 4,192,100 metric tons remained about the same as in 1937 
(•^>232,000 metric tons). ^ 

Until 1933, when Germany introduced a thoroughgoing control of the fat 
market aiming at the greatest possible self-sufficiency, her import requirements 
were considerably higher than in the five years 1909-13. The share of imports 

Imt "909-13 to 53 per cent, in 1932, 

n in the following year it started to move back towards the 1909-13 position 
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The increased share of the home production is the more worthy of note be- 
cause of the greatly increased consumption during the same period, consequent 
on improved earning possibilities. If account is taken of fats obtained through 
the importation of fodders, the dependence on abroad was about 6o per cent, 
in the five years 1909-13, 65 per cent, in 1928 and fell in subsequent years to 
50 per cent, in 1935 and 1936. 

As in the United States and Germany, the consumption of fats in the United 
Kingdom has also shown a large increase. The dependence on abroad has altered 
little, only 10 to 15 per cent, of the consumption being produced at home. 

France is also largely dependent on outside sources for her supplies of fats 
and oils, but in this case the dependence is mainly on her own colonies. The 
following figures relate to the supply of fats and oils in France for 1935: 


Total oil and Home 

fat supply production 





(Thousand metric tons) 

(I) 

Vegetable oils and fats . 


• • 511-2 

17.8 

(■^) 

Butter 


. . 210.4 

215.0 

(3) 

Lard and tallow .... 


. . 57.0 

75 0 

(4) 

Marine oils and fats . . . 


. . 6.7 

0 



Total . . 

• 7S5.3 

307.8 


Thus the share of imports in the total supply was about 60 per cent 
The available data suggest a total consumption of food fats in Italy in the 
last few years of about 500,000 metric tons, 90 per cent, of which was produced 
at home. Acocording to these estimates some 160,000 metric tons were used 
for industrial purposes, of which from 25,000 to 37,000 metric tons were supplied 
by home sources. The following table shows the figures in detail: 



Total consumption 
of oils and fats 

Homo 

production 


(Thousand metric tons) 

Food oils and fats: — 



Olive oils 

. . 220.0 

2 JO.O 

Seed oils 

. . 63.0 

6.3 

Salted pork fat and lard 

. . 166.0 

ld’5.7 

Butter 

• • 52-5 

52.0 

Total . 

• • 501-5 

434-0 

Industrial oils and fats : — 



Animal and vegetable oils and fats 

. . 160.0 

250-37.0 


Total consumption of oils and fais . . . 661.5 


459.0-471.0 
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VII. — Utilization of fats and oils. 


Development in general. 

Some fats are suitable for food as soon as obtained, requiring no further 
processing and, as with butter and lard, are used almost exclusively for human 
consumption. The same is true of a number of vegetable oils which, after 
being pressed in the cold, only require filtering to be suitable for food. Vege- 
table oils obtained otherwise are, however, also gradually being made suitable 
for purposes of human consumption. Before the War, for example, all oils ex- 
tracted by solvent were still considered to be suitable only for technical uses. It 
was only with the introduction of new refining methods by which free fatty 
acids, colouring substances and odours could be completely eliminated, that it 
became practical to obtain from extracted oils good, and in some cases, excellent 
edible oils. A similar development may be noted in the case of whale-oils, 
due primarily to progress in methods of hardening fats... This material, like 
many other oils and fats previously unsuitable for food, only enters indirectly into 
consumption, namely, after being manufactured into the so-called artificial 
edible fats such as margarine, lard compound, etc. 

As a result of the great progress in oil production and oil processing, not 
only are nearly all kinds of oils, with a few exceptions (tung, castor, croton oil, 
and .some others of less importance), suited for human consumption, but also a 
higher return can be obtained from various oil-yielding raw materials, and also in 
the case of many oils the percentage of the product suitable for human consumption 
has been raised. Whereas, for example in Italy 30 years ago about one-third 
of the output of olive oil could be used only for industrial purposes, with present 
day refining methods some 95 per cent, is suitable for human consumption. 

In the last few decades the increase in the consumption of oils and fats 
has related almost entirely to their use for food purposes. The proportion of 
food fats to total consumption of fats and oils has, in fact, constantly increased. 
Thus of the total consumption of oils and fats in Germany over the period 1930- 
35 only about 32 to 34 per cent, was used for industrial and technical purposes. 
In the United Kingdom the figure was 28-29 cent., in the United States about 
30 per cent, and in Italy about 25 per cent. 

Since it may be taken for granted that now as before butter and lard are 
used almost entirely for food purposes, the changes in utilization which we 
have mentioned must have occurred mainly among vegetable marine animal 
oils and fats. This is borne out by the statistics. While, for example, of the 
total consumption of vegetable oils and fats in Germany in 1913, only one-third 
was used for food purposes, in 1928 the figure had risen to two-thirds of the tot- 
al consumption. 

The increased demand for food oils strengthened the tendency of industry 
to use less valuable oils and fats. This tendency, however, has been very limit- 
ed when particular properties of the oils were required, as, for example in the 
varnish, paints and lacquer industries. Industry also endeavoured to render 
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itself partly independent of vegetable oils and fats. Thus even before the War 
vegetable oils were replaced by mineral oils for lubricating purposes, and in the 
manufacture of candles paraffin was increasingly substituted for stearin. Quite 
recently successful attempts have been made to produce synthetic fats. 

At the present time the fats and fatty oils still used for industrial and techn- 
ical purposes are mainly of vegetable origin. The relatively small quantity of animal 
fats and oils still employed consist chiefly of tallow and residue fats. The larg- 
est consumer of industrial fats and oils is the soap industry, their employment 
in the manufacture of colouring materials, lacquer, lubricants, candles, linoleum, 
oil-cloth, leather, textiles and tin-plate each accounting for much smaller amounts. 

Of the industrial consumption of fats and oils recorded in the United States 
(excluding the consumption by local painters), the proportions utilized for dif- 
ferent industries over the five years I93i“35 were as follows: 56.5 to 67.8 per 
cent, for soapmaking, 12.4 to 17.5 per cent, in the preparation of colours and 
lacquers, and 2.8 to 3.5 per cent, in the manufacture of linoleum and oil-cloth; 
thus only about 20 per cent, remained over for other purposes and as waste. 
In the United Kingdt)m, of the total consumption for technical purposes 59 to 
65 per cent, were used in soapmaking, 25 to 33 per cent, in the preparation 
of colours and lacquers, and 10 to 15 per cent, for other purposes, e. g. lubric- 
ants and oils for illumination. In Germany, of the total consumption of vege- 
table oils and fats for industrial and technical purposes in 1928, 40 per cent, 
was used in soapmaking, 31 per cent, went to the preparation of lacquers, 
colours and varnishes, 11.8 per cent, was employed in the manufacture of 
linoleum and oil-cloth, and 8.2 per cent, for other purposes. 


Consumption of food fats. 

Only in a few countries was the increase in the consumption of food fats and 
oils, which had increased everywhere during the last two decades, interrupted 
by the economic crisis. Indeed, in most countries and even in those with par- 
ticularly high unemployment, the increase in consumption continued throughout 
the crisis. Any further increase in purchasing power will very probably f)e 
accompanied by a further rise in the consumption of these commodities. 

The use of fat for food purposes can be considered, under two main heads: 
for spreading on bread and in the preparation of food. The principal fat of the 
first type is butter. Butter consumption is therefore at its highest where the 
practice of spreading butter on bread is most generally diffused, that is, in the 
Central, North and North-West European countries, and in the countries of 
those other continents which, have been settled mainly by emigrants from these 
European countries. This can be seen at once from the data on butter production 
and the butter trade. In all other countries the consumption of butter is small. 

Only in the countries with a high consumption of butter did the conditions 
exist for any considerable consumption of margarine. In several such countries 
however, the production and consumption of margarine were either early restricted 
as in the United States and France, or entirely forbidden as in Canada, and Au- 
stralia. But where margarine consumption was allowed to develop freely, in 
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many cases it approached the level of butter consumption, as in Great Britain; 
in some cases reached it, as in Germany, Sweden, the Netherlands, and Czecho- 
slovakia; or in a few exceptional cases, such as Norway and Denmark, even exceed- 
ed it by more than double. 

A third fat used to spread on bread is lard. Its use in this way is mainlv 
limited to families slaughtering at home, the greater part being used for cooking 
and frying. In the latter use lard encounters competition from salted fat pork, 
and to some extent also from lard substitutes. In only a few countries, however, 
have the production and consumption of lard compound reached any considerable 
proportions. 

Iablk 12. — Consumption of Butter and Margarine in certain countries. 

{Kilogrammes per head). 


Country 


Butter 



Margarine 

— 

1925 

1929 

1932 

*936 

1925 

1929 

1932 

! 1936 

Argentina 



1 .0 



. 



Australia 

13.0 

L 3-4 

J 3-2 


---■ 




Belgium 


7.8 

10.4 


4.0 

5-9 

3.6 

6 

Denmark 

5-6 

5 9 


9-1 

20.(.) 

22.5 

20.4 

21.0 

(»ermany 

5.6 

7-5 

7-5 

«-5 

6.6 

7-5 

8.1 

6.6 

France 

4.8 

5 3 

C) 5 0 

I . I 

0.9 

1 .1 

0.8 

0.6 

Italv 

i 

1 .0 

1. 1 


0. 1 

1(2) 

Canada 

1 12.4 

3 

13.8 

14.6 

j __ \ 





New Zealand ( 3 ) .... 

L 5-2 

J6.3 

TO. 3 

18.1 






Netherlands 

(•’) 5.6 1 

I 

1^) 8.7 
(,S’.o) 

(•^) 5-5 1 
( 5 - 0 ) : 

I 7-4 i 

92 1 

i 

( 5 ) 6.7 1 
(6.0) : 

1 ( 5 ) 6.2 

(5.;) 

Norway 


J.4 

2.9 


if >-3 
6.6 i 

16.9 ! 

16.9 1 


i^weden 


7.1 

9-4 i 

10.4 j 

9.6 i 

8.4 

9-2 

v^witzerland 


5 « 

9-5 ; 

6.7 1 





Czechoslovakia 



("*) 4-5 ; 

6.6 ! 


{'') 2.7 1 

( 7 ) 3-1 

( 7 ) 5-0 
3.0 

Dnited Kingdom .... 

7 T 

7-9 

9.8 ! 

11.3 1 

5 -h ^ 

5.6 ! 

4‘5 ' 

T Tinted States 

8.0 

1 

7-9 


7.5 1 


>■3 

1 

0.7 

1.4 


— 1= Consumption practically nil. — ... == No information. 

O 1935* (^) A Decree-Law of February 1934 limited, and a Decree-Law of August 1937 pro- 

hibited the production and sale of margarine for food purposes. — (3) Business year, beginning in the 
year given. — (4) 1926. -- - (5) Figures in Iwackets give consumption less the quantitv of butter which 
must be mixed with margarine by law. — (6) 1933. ~ (U Margarine and other artificial edible fats. 


In contrast to other oils and fats, the consumption of table oils only reached 
large proportions in countries producing olive oil. In certain of these countries, 
such as Italy, the consumption of olive oil is greater than that of all other 
fats together. 

As with almost all important food materials the volume and composition 
of the consumption of food fats and oils is to a great extent conditioned by the 
climate, standard of living, occupation, way of life and the orientation of local 
production. 
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The degree to which the volume, and still more the composition, of fat 
consumption is affected by purchasing power is shown by the results of household 
budget inquiries. In the publication of the Institute mentioned at the beginning 
of the article (') are assembled the results of such inquiries in Belgium, Den- 
mark, Germany, Finland, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The results show the same tendencies every- 
where. Where income is rising the consumption of fats and meat increases, 
while the consumption of carbohydrate foodstuffs and especially of cereals falls 
off. The trends of consumption with regard to particular fats, however, vary 
greatly. Above a certain level of fat consumption further increases related 
entirely to the more expensive fats, chief of which was butter, while the consump- 
tion of other fats declined, sometimes at an exceptional rate. In the countries 
mentioned butter and margarine were most affected by the variations. When 
incomes were rising, the consumption of butter increased without exception. 

The consumption of margarine was much larger than the consumption of 
butter in the lower income groups in Denmark (0.7 kg. og butter and 28.4 kg. 
of margarine per consumption unit per annum in the lowest income group), in 
Germany (2.7 and 11.8 kg.), in Norway (1.3 and 23-3 kg.), in Sweden (7.5 and 
12.2 kg.) and in the United Kingdom (4.0 and 7.2 kg. per head per annum). 
In Denmark, in contrast to the other countries, th^ consumption of margarine 
in all social groups only experieilced slight fluctuations. It appears further 
that in Denmark margarine is not only a food material of the industrial and 
town populations, but in many cases also of the rural, and even agricultural, 
population. The very high figure of 28.4 kg. for the consumption of margarine 
against only 0.7 kg. for butter was, in fact, found in those households investigated 
in the household inquiry which were situated in rural areas. There are indeed 
other countries where the consumption of margarine is also fairly high in the 
rural areas; in general, however, margarine is primarily the food fat of 
the industrial worker. Both in relation to the absolute price level and the 
price relationships between margarine and other fats competing with it, the 
consumption of margarine experiences large fluctuations. 


Production of margarine and other artificial food fats. 

Table 13 shows how outside Europe the production of margarine, lard com- 
pound and similar food fats has only assumed large proportions in the United 
States. Whereas margarine is the most important artificial food fat in Euro- 
pean countries, in the United States lard compound leads. The production of 
lard compound has been encouraged in the U. S. A. both by past legislation re- 
stricting the production of margarine and by the large home output of cottonseed 
oil, a cheap raw material which is well suited for the lard compound industry. 
In Europe the production of lard compound and vegetable cooking fats has only 
reached any considerable proportions within the last two decades. 


(q English cdiUon pp. 380 to 384. 
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Though from the outset the margarine industry met with fierce opposition 
from the farming population, in most countries special measures against its pro- 
duction were not long maintained. The production of butter and other animal 
fats such as lard and salted fat pork did not keep pace with the increase in 
demand; hence an excessive rise in prices could only be avoided and the supply of 
fats assured by having recourse to vegetable oils and fats, and later also whale-oil 
which could only be used for food purpose in the form of margarine. With few 
exceptions legislation was confined to checking the illegitimate competition of 
margarine with butter, the prevention of adulteration and of the confusion of 
margarine with butter, and the observing of certain hygienic prescriptions relat- 
ing to the production and sale of margarine; in short, to giving to agriculture 
and the consumer the protection found necessary for them. Only in Canada 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, where food habits were favourable 
to a considerable consumption of margarine, were its production and consump- 
tion completely or almost completely prohibited by legislation. This occurred 
soon after its appearance in these countries. 

This was more or less the situation before the War and in the first decade 
after the War. Conditions only changed radically witn the onset of the depres- 
sion. As a result of the rapid decline in purchasing power it gradually became 
more difficult to market the ever increasing output of butter in the principal 
margarine-producing countries. The margarine industrv, on the other hand 
as a result of progress in organization and technique and the abundant sup- 
plies of raw materials, was able to meet the fall in purchasing power bv further 
reducing the already low price of margarine. Thus to take one example the 
average cost per ton of fats and oils used by the German margarine industry 
fell from RM.865 in 1928 to RM.343 in 1933. The fall in prices was even greater 
in the other margarine-producing countries. No proof is required to show how 
this pressed on the already falling butter prices. The lower butter prices gave 
an increased competitive power to butter, but in many countries the effect of 
these low prices on agriculture was disastrous, for here there could be no so- 
lution by means of a shift to other types of production. Governments there- 
fore began to introduce the most varied measures to protect the butter industry. 
Both in butter exporting and butter importing countries these measures were 
largely aimed at margarine. No such measures have been passed in the United 
Kingdom, while those taken against the production and marketing of marga- 
rine in Denmark were only temporary, and then not very far reaching; but in 
the United States and all the other important margarine-producing countries 
in Europe a whole series of special measures were taken. 

All the regulations relating to the production and marketing of margarine, 
however, went to show that radical measures were only possible to a very limi- 
ted extent. The various measures taken almost always aimed at raising the price 
of margarine to make it easier to sell butter; but limits were set to the extent 
of the rise. The difficulty is that margarine is the main food fat of a large sec- 
tion of the population whose position is not entirely favourable from a nutritional 
point of view, and with them dearer margarine leads not to the desired shift 
to other fats but to a reduction in their total consumption of fat; indeed, during 
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Table 13. — Output of 


1913 


United States 

Margarine 

lyard compound and other food fats . 


69.0 
453 ^^ 


Germany 

Margarine 

Artificial and mixed food fats 

Unmixed food fats 

United Kingdom 

Margarine 

Uard compound 

Denmark 

Margarine 

Palmin 

Uard compound 

Czechoslovakia 

Margarine and other artificial food fats 

U.S.S.R. (3) 

Margarine 

Vegetable fat compounds 

Animal fat compounds 

Netherlanas 

Margarine ; 

Artificial food fats and other refined fats and oils 

Sweden 

Margarine 

Artificial food fats 

Coconut fat 

NoriBay 

Margarine 

Uard compound 

Belgium 

Margarine 

France 

Margarine 

Finland 

Margarine 

Japan 

Margarine 


200.0 


{A 81.8 


42.0 


o I 
o I 

o i 

89 9 j 

O.l I 

23.6 ! 
0-9 I 

0.3 I 

1 

27-4 


TO. I 


15(^ 


(I) From April i, including Saar territory. — ■ (*) Figures for 1912 . 


— (3) Production began in 
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and other Artificial Food Fats. 

metric tons). 


1928 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


92,2 

111.3 

1 

119-9 

I 73 -I 

1 

178.4 

180.2 

518.6 

428.8 

432.1 

54<>-3 

701.6 

719.7 


1 43 < 3.8 

510.0 

405-5 

! 381.7 

! 

! (0 404-8 

422.5 

366.0 

I 7 -I 


16.9 

; 12.2 

: 15.6 

i 15.7 

16.5 

1 


42.3 

j 

! 33 4 

27.6 

24.8 



' 175-3 

1 

j 166.6 

178.8 

183.9 

1S7.0 



1 56.0 

57-9 

89. 4 

... 

76-5 

73-3 

1 74-3 

1 

71.7 

78.0 

78.2 

77.7 


i.i 

1 1.4 

1.2 

1-5 

1-5 

15 


1.6 

1.6 

1 

1.1 

1-7 

1-7 

1.6 


46.0 

1 63.9 

i 

75.2 

07-3 

75-1 

65.0 

0 

33-3 

38.2 

32.8 




0 

4.4 

3-9 

27.0 




0 

0-5 

9-6 

9.4 

... 



139.9 

(4) 62.7 

(^) 51-7 

('‘) 52.5 

i {^) 53-2 

{^) 55.5 

( 4 ) 65.9 

35-8 

3-9 

1 3.8 j 

1 

6.9 

6.6 

7-1 

30.7 

49-9 

50 -2 

53-3 

55-9 

5^-7 

59.5 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

0.7 

1.2 

1.8 

25 

0.9 

i.i 

1.2 

1.4 

1-7 

1.9 

2.2 

46.6 

47-9 

48.1 

49 5 

51 3 

55-3 

53-4 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

I.I 

15 

1 

1.4 

1.6 

44.4 

28.2 

34-7 

38-2 

45-8 

52.7 


31.2 

31. 1 

32.0 

33-0 

28.0 ! 

29.7 


9.8- 

6.3 

8.5 

8-3 

10.4 1 

11.7 

12.6 

0.5 

I.I 

1.6 

^ 

1.6 

1.4 j 

2.8 1 



( Including the quantity of butter which must legally be mixed with margarine. 
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the crisis it was only cheap margarine which enabled these classes to consume 
reasonable quantities of fat. In nearly all countries in which the production 
of margarine was regulated, therefore, measures were taken at the same time to 
ensure an adequate and cheap supply of fat to those sections of the population 
whose purchasing power was small. 

The decline in the output of margarine after 1930, which was caused partly 
by the measures directed against it and partly by keener competition from butter, 
lasted only until 1933 or 1934. By 1934 in several countries and by 1935 in 
almost all the important producing countries there was recovery in production. 
The position of the fats markets in these countries had changed considerably as 
a result of smaller crops of oilseeds, the reduced output of animal fats owing to 
bad fodder harvests and the compulsory limitation of production, and also in 
consequence of an increased demand due to less unemployment and better earning, 
possibilities; 

The nature of the fats and oils used for the margarine and other artificial 
food fat industries has altered greatly in the last ten years. Margarine was ori- 
ginally prepared almost exclusiyely from animal oils and fats; vegetable oils and 
fats were only gradually introduced. At the beginning of the century this process 
was accelerated by the rise in the prices of animal fats. The movement away 
from the fats and oils of land animals has continued until to-day, and in recent 
years has been interrupted in only a few countries by special measures aiming 
at an increased use of home products, and then generally only temporarily. 

Apart from these few cases, the proportion of the land animal fats and oils 
at present used in the margarine and artificial food fats industries is everyw^here 
very small. Thus in the United States their share in the margarine industry fell 
from 72 per cent, in 1913 to 27 per cent, in 1929, somewhat over 8 per cent, in 
1936 and only 6 per cent, in 1937. In Germany's margarine and artificial food 
fats industry it dropped from 50 per cent, in 1913 to 5.7 per cent, in 1928, 3.5 
in 1933, 2.3 per cent, in 1935, i.i in 1936, and 1.2 per cent, in 1937. In 
the margarine industry in the United Kingdom it fell from 10.6 per cent, in 1927 
to about 6.0 per cent, from 1935 to 1937, and in the lard compound industry 
from 2.8 per cent, in 1927 to under i per cent, in 1936 and 2 per cent, in 1937. 
And in Denmark's margarine, and artificial food fats industry the proportion 
fell from 77 per cent, in 1905 to 18 per cent, in 1913, 7 per cent, in 1928 and 
6 per cent, in 1935. 

The type of vegetable oils and fats which replaced animal fats varied greatly 
from country to country, and increasingly so as technical advances rendered large 
numbers of oils suitable for the manufacture of margarine. 

As we have seen, in addition to land animal fats and vegetable oils and fats, 
a further raw material, whale-oil, has been brought into use since the War. To- 
day it has become one of the most important fat materials for the production 
of margarine and other artificial food fats. The share of whale-oil in the total 
quantity of oils and fats employed in Germany's margarine and artificial food 
fats industries rose from 9.8 per cent, in 1924 to 15.7 in 1938, 39.1 per cent, in 1933, 
54.4 in 1935, 29 per cent, in 1936 and 27.7 in 1937; in the United Kingdom's 
margarine industry the proportion increased form 16.8 per cent. ini927tofrom 
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37 to 38 per cent, in the years 1933 to 1935, 42 per cent, in 1936 and 41 per cent, 
in 1937, and in the lard compound industi^ from 16.8 per cent, in 1927 to 26 
per cent, in 1935 and 28 per cent, in 1936 and 1937; in Denmark’s margarine 
industry it rose from 1.4 per cent, in 1924 to 22.7 per cent, in 1935; and finally in 
Norway’s margarine industry the proportion in 1935 was 24.7 per cent, there 
being no data for earlier years. 

H. Boker. 


CHANGES IN THE PROFITABLENESS OF AGRICULTURE 
IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE (^) 

Summary: I. Introduction. — Changes in the gnxss return, cost of production and social 
income in the following countries: Switzerland. Norway, PMnland, Sweden, Denmark and 
Wiirteniberg (Germany). - TI. Introduction. — Changes in the gross return, cost of 
production and social income in the following countries: Germany, Scotland, France 
(Soi,ssons and Ftrepagny), Hungary. Kstonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Netherlands (Overjissel), 
Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

I. 

In the first part of this article w^e shall study changes in the profitableness 
of agriculture from the beginning or end of the War to I 935 ‘ 3 ^ I 936~37 

in Switzerland, Norway, Finland, Sweden, Denmark and Wurtemberg. In the 
second part we shall deal with countries the material for wdiich covers a more 
recent period. As regards Germany, the country will be dealt with as a whole 
in the second part, but Wurtemberg will be separately treated in this first 
part as the information about this territory is more complete, enabling us to 
go back t ) 1924 and even to consider the years immediately preceding the W'^ar. 

We have drawn up graphs which show^ changes in the gross return, cost 
of production and s6cial income during this period {'•'). 


(9 Previous Jirtidcs on this topic have appeared in the October, November and December 
1938 numbers of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Kconomics and Sociology. 

The gross return is the inciease in wealth obtained on the famx in the course of a year by 
transformation, exchange and revaluation. It thus covers money receipts, contributions in kind to 
the household and to subsidiary undertakings, payments in kind to employees and increases in the 
fann inventory. 

The cost of production covers the exi>enditure Uirough which the gross return has t)cen obtained: 
the cost of labour, including an amount representing family labour earnings; expenditure, including taxes 
and contributions in kind, required for the running of the fami; decreases in supplies and exi)enses incur- 
red in improving land fertility; depreciation diarges and interest payments on a.ssets. 

The difference between the gross return and the cost of production gives the profit or loss on 
total farm assets. This shows in what proix)rtion the prices of agricultural products must be raised 
or lowered for the gross return to cover exactly the cost of production. 

By subtracting working expenses (the portion of the cost of production consisting of the outlay 
on fertilizers, seed, fodder, lepairs, depreciation, and costs of management) from the gross return, 
ihc: social income is obtained, which consists of the sum of the returns from the farm, thus including 
the net return (the actual return on assets), taxes and cost of labour. 
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A glance at these graphs will show the consequences for agriculture of the 
troubled period through which it hds passed. 

From 1914 to 1918, in all the countries considered, the gross return 
rose very steeply, reaching a figure well above the cost of production. In 
Finland the maximum was not reached until later, in 1921-22, when 'devalu- 
ation took place. In Finland, Norway and Switzerland the social income 
was in 1918 above the cost of production. But in Sweden from 1918, in Nor- 
way from 1919, and in Denmark and Switzerland from 1920, the gross] return 
fell, remaining below the cost of production. After rising slightly above the 
cost of production in Switzerland in 1923-24 and in Denmark in 1928-29 and 
1929-30 It fell again soon afterwards. The biggest fall took place from 1930 
to 1933, made still worse, in the case of Switzerland, by the cost of product- 
ion maintaining its level and even rising. About 1936, however, equilibrium 
was restored. The gross return started to rise again and tended once more to 
pass the cost of production. The policy of maintaning the prices of agricul- 
tural products, which the Governments had persistently pursued, began to bear 
fruit. In Wurtemberg the gross return and the social income fell about 1927 
and particularly in 1930-32. From 1933 it tended to rise as in the other countries. 

There were thus three periods of depression — that immediately following 
the boom at the end of the War, that of 1926-27 and that of 1929-33. In Finland 
there were only two — one in 1923-24, the other in 1930-33. The economic posi- 
tion of agriculture in Finland differed substantially from that in other countries. 
In Finland, the cost of production and gross return only reached their peak be 
tween 1927 and 1930, whereas in Sweden, Norway, Denmark and vSwitzerland the 
maximum figures had been reached by 1920. After a certain date, 1922 in Sweden, 
1923 in Switzerland, 1925-26 in Denmark and Norway, the range of the fluctua- 
tions narrowed and the cost of production followed almost a straight line. The 
small farms of Switzerland, Denmark and Finland show less stable figures than 
the others. Danish farms experienced the smallest variations, owing to the high 
degree of specialization on the farms and the movement into dairy production 
and pig- rearing, as well as the close association between Danish agriculture and 
foreign trade. But the farms of less than 10 hectares stood up to the successive 
crises much less well than the larger farms. 

From 1918 there was an increase, amounting in Finland to a trebling, of 
working expenses, which consist of repairs, depreciation charges, expenditure on 
fertilizer, seed-corn, fodder and overheads; the social income fell in a greater 
proportion than the gross return. From 1933, however, it began once again to 
move towards the latter, showing that agriculture was trying to recover its lost 
equilibrium. 

Bet us now look at the movement of prices of agricultural products and the 
profit or loss accruing to the peasant. To make the comparison possible we 
shall find the gain or loss of the peasant, representing the profit or loss on total 
farm assets per 100 monetary units of each country. When there is a loss the 
figure given will also indicate the proportion by which the prices of the farm 
products would have had to be raised for the gross return to cover exactly the 
cost of production. 
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Switzerland. 

During the period of transition between 1918-19, when Swiss agriculture 
was giving its best results, and 1922-23, the crucial year of the post- War crisis, 
the gross return fell while the cost of production rose. In 1922-23 the peasants 

Graph I. — Switzerland. 
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were losing from 30 to 52 per cent, of their gross return; but the consequences 
of the 1932-33 crisis were not so outstanding. The farms which enabled farmers 
to make the highest profits in 1918-19 and which stood up best to the periods 
of crisis were those of from 10 to 15 and from 15 to 30 hectares. In 1923-24 
for the last time they yielded a gross reurn above the cost of production. Simi-^ 
lar conditions prevailed in the farms of over 30 hectares. 


Pfofit or Loss on Total Farm Assets per 100 francs Gross Return in Switzerland^ 




1918-19 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1 1929-30 

1932-33 

1 1934-35 

j 1935-36 

1936-37 

Farms of 

3 to 5 ha. 

26.21 

— 52.J5 

— 12.51 

— lo.iyl 

— 25.55 

1 

21 . II 

— 20. og 

i 

— 8.38 

)> » 

5 to 10 ha. 

36.34 

— sy.oy 

— 2.6g 

— 10.30, 

— 35-77 

— - 24 .y 4 

~~ 13.61 

— 16.83 

)) ” 

10 to 15 ha. 

30. 00 

— 28.12 

1.67 

— 5.001 

— 50.59 

— 19.40 

-- g.41 

— 8.yi 

)) » 

15 to 30 ha. 

39-60 

— 31. J 2 

3. II 

-- 2.35 

— 28.44 

-- J4.75 

— 8.14 

— 5 -T 3 



over 30 ha. 

42-53 

— 42.06 

2.65 

!— 4.24] 

— 34 - 5 ^ 

— 24.02 

— Jj.opj 

— 5.21 


Only in I 935 “ 3 ^ <iid Swiss agriculture begin to recover from the crisis. The 
price index for agricultural products fell 2 points, from 112 in 1934-35 to no 
in 1936-37. The index for the cost of production moved from 155 to 148, thus 
dropping seven points. F'armers'losses (*) were greatly reduced, especially on farms 
in the 10 to 15 and 15 to 30 hectare classes. The position of farmers improved 
still further in I936"37> price index for agricultural products advancing from 
no to 119 while the cost of production index fell from 148 to 142. Thus the 
difference between the gross return and the cost of production has nearly disap-^ 
peared. 


Norway. 

Norwegian agriculture was very prosperous in 1918-19, the gross return 
standing well above the cost of production; and in Trondelag even the peasants 
were able to make a profit of over 40 crowns per 100 crowns gross return. 


Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets per 100 crowns Gross Return in Norway. 



1918-19 

1922-23 

1926-27 

1932-33 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

0stland 

36.15 

— 12.20 

— 2.40 

13 - 5 ^ 

— 3.08 

1-58 

— 0.84 

Trondelag 

41.52 

— 16.40 

— 3-21 

— 1553 

2-33 

- 6.yS\ 

\ 2.36 

Vestland 

6.97 

— 29.28 

— - 2.72 

-- 28.82 

— 12.65 

— 7 - 73 \ 

2.32 

Serland 

19-97 

~~ 14.03 

— 2.09 

— .27.77 

— 9.27 

— 5-05 

r ™- o.t6 


(9 In speaking of a gain or loss, we mean the excess of the gross return over the cost of product- 
ion, or of the cost of production over the gross return. 
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The relationship between the gross return and the cost of production was 
most unfavourable in the mountainous area of Vestland. The position of the 
peasant remained up to 1936-37 more precarious than in the other areas. The 

Graph II. — Norway. 
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most favourable conditions are no longer found on the southern plateau, Borland, 
but in Ostland, which has a greater rainfall than other parts of Norway and where 
the forests, which have been greatly developed, led to the growth of towns and 
played a decisive part in the life of the peasant. During the crisis years the losses 
suffered by farmers were smaller than elsewhere. In 1935-36, for the first time 
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Since 1921-22, there was a profit, amounting to 1.58 crowns per 100 crowns gross 
return. The gross return itself increased in a greater ratio than the cost of pro- 
auction, as the adjoining figures show. In the following year the cost of product- 
ion rose while the gross return remained the same, and the peasant suffered a 
small loss. 


Cost of Production and Gross Return in Norway. 

(Crowns per hectare) 
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1 
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1 of production 

Gross return 

Milk 

i 
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1 

Index 

numbers 




and milk 

CatUe 

Pigs 

Vegetable 

other 


per ha. 

per ha. 

Index 

numbers 

products 
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products 

i products 

Ostland 










1934 - 35 

1935- 36 

I 936“37 

633 

670 

687 

100 

106 

108 

614 

681 

681 

100 

III 

111 

230 

158 

278 

56 

61 

71 

72 

83 

88 

149 

180 

139 

107 

99 

95 

Trondelag 









1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

465 

485 

493 

100 

104 

106 

477 

454 

505 

100 

95 

106 

143 

161 

188 

55 

61 

73 

28 

36 

33 

153 

92 

108 

98 

104 

103 

Vestland 









1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

611 

564 i 

600 1 

100 

92 

98 

524 

524 

586 

100 

1 00 

112 

157 

153 

185 

64 

70 

60 

54 

46 

54 

95 

95 

109 

134 

160 

178 

Sorland 









1934- 35 

1935- 36 

^936-37 

. 1 

933 ! 
986 1 
1032 : 

100 

106 

III 

854 

939 

1030 

1 00 

110 

121 

276 

276 

3 M 

72 

85 

82 

138 

178 

215 

138 

1 71 
169 

230 

329 

350 


In Trendelag the results were not satisfactory in 1935-36 compared with the 
preceding year and the year following; the farmer lost about 7 crowns per roo 
crowns gross return. This was due to losses on cereals, the gross return on vege- 
table products having fallen from 153 crowns in 1934-35 to 92 crowns. The vear 
1936-37 was again normal, and the gross return ro.se above the co.st of production. 

n Vestland the cost of production fell by 8 per cent, in 1935-36. In 1936-37 
It rose but to a level below the 1934-35 figure. The gross return was not high 
enough to yield a profit to the peasant. 

In Sorland the gross return rose more rapidly than the co,st of production from 
1934-35. so that by 1936-37 it had almost reached the level of the latter. 

, Finland. 

In 1921-22, the last year in which the gross return remained clearly above 
the cost of production, the price of agricultural products were very high, with 
the exception of the prices of beef and potatoes. In 1931-32 they were at their 
lowest. They later rose considerably, so increasing the gross return. 


Graph III, 


Finland, 



Farmers suffered their greatest loss in 1923-24. The gross return fell as a 
result of the fall in prices while the cost of production rose. In contrast, in 1929-30 
the fall in gross return was accompanied by a fall in the cost of production. From 


1931-32 



Prices of the Principal AgricuUural Products in Finland. 

(Finnish marks) 



1921-22 

X923-24 

1929-30 

I 93 x- 3 a 

X 935 * 3 fi 

Milk (10 kg.) 

Butter (10 kg.) 

Cheese (lo kg.) 

Beef (10 kg.) 

Pigmeat (lo kg.) . 

Wheat (100 kg.) 

Oats (100 kg.) 

Potatoes (100 kg.) 

1 17*0 

1 405 

209 

! 72 i 

1 150 

j 350 
j 190 

60 

16.5 

310 

185 

75 

T 22 

230 

165 

70 

154 

288 

175 

78 

130 

209 

135 

70 

12.6 

216 

153 

50 

76 

252 

II 2 

48 

14-5 

243 

150 

70 

89 

255 

130 

53 


1930-31 the deficit was reduced, and by 1935-36 farms of from 50 to 100 hectares 
and over 100 hectares were making profits of respectively 1.73 5 - 9 ^ marks 

per 100 mark gross return. 


Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets on Finnish Farms. 

(Percentage of gross return) 



1921-22 

1923*24 

1929-30 

1931-32 

J935-36 

p'amis of less than lo ha 

•1.27 

— 17. 5^ 

— 16.96 

— 15.21 

— 5-75 

Farms of lo to 25 ha 

i —0.51 

— 24.68 

— 18.49 

— ^ 5 - 3 ^ 

— 2.55 

Farms of 25 to 50 ha 

; 398 

— 21.73 

— 24-35 

— 9-43 

— 0.99 

Farms of 50 to 100 ha 

7-58 

— 24.92 

\ — 17 33 

— 11.34 

1.78 

Farms over 100 ha 

! 3-59 

— 21.94 

— 28.25 

— 12.04 

598 


Sweden. 

There are considerable differences between the figures for farms in North, 
Central and South Sweden. In Norrland the main agricultural product is livestock, 
scarcely i.8 per cent of the total area being used for arable farming. In Central 
Sweden the distribution between arable and grazing land is more equal. In 
the south, arable farming leads, yielding very high returns; in 1918-19 the peasants 
made considerable profits. 


Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets per 100 crowns Gross Return in Sweden. 



1918-19 

1922-23 

1926-27 1 

■ 

1931-32 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

South Sweden 

Central Sweden 

Lower Norrland ...... 

Upper Norrland 

16.78 

303 

— 1.34 

1 

— 26.72 

— 27.87 

— 13^2 

— 14-72 

— 23.81 

— 16.90 

— 22.58 

— 30.61 

— 15.27 

— 21.51 

6.80 

2.80 

— 9.04 

— 18.60 

7.86 

— 3.02 

— 596 

— ti 75 

5.51 

— 2.30 

— 12.66 
— 5,51 
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In 1918-19 the farms in Central Sweden gielded the farmers a profit of only 
three crowns per hectare for each 100 crowns gross return. In Norrland in the 
same period there was a loss. During the worst years of depression, 1922-23 and 
1931-32, the farmers of South and Central Sweden suffered greater losses than 
tiiose in Norrland. The improvement in 1934-35 proved satisfactory for the 


Graph IV. — Sweden. 
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peasants of South and Central vSweden, who made considerable profits. In 1935- 
36 the position improved still further, the farms in South Sweden yielding a larger 
profit than in 1934-35, while the Norrland farms experienced a reduction in their 
annual deficit. The gross return of farms in Central vSweden, however, fell of the 
same year below the cost of production, the actual loss being about 6 crowns per 
100 crowns gross return. The price index (1909-13 ~ 100) for livestock products 
rose from 107 in 1934 to 121 in 1935 and the price index for vegetable products 
from 107 to 108, while the price index for goods needed in farming rose from 12 1 
to 129. In 1936 the price index for livestock products reached 131, while the 
index for vegetable products remained at 108, the price index for goods needed 
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in farming rising to 133. It was probably due to the rise in the prices of 
animal products that farmers in Upper Norrland were able to halve their deficit 
in 1936-37* rise in prices of articles needed for running their farms and the 
pause in the upward movement of the prices of vegetable products led to the 
peasants earning a smaller profit in this year than in the year before. 

Denmark. 

A glance at Graph V shows three years of prosperity, 1920-21, 1924-25 
and 1928-29; three years of deep depression, 1921-22, 1926-27 and 1931-32; and 
four years during which the gross return tended to approach the cost of pro- 
duction, the years between 1932-33 and 1935-36. The gains and losses experi- 
enced by Danish peasants during these three periods were as follows: 

Graph V. — Denmark. 
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Farms above 100 ha. 
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Profit or Loss on T otal Farm Assets per 100 crowns Gross Return in Denmark 



1920-21 

1921-22 

1924-25 

1926-27 

1928-29 

1931-32 

X934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Farms of less than 








— 3^3 


10 ha 

2.26 

— 1419 

7-57 

— 9.07 

3.16 

— 20.74 

-- 3-67 

— 10.62 

Farms of 10 to 20 ha. 

5-74 

— 14-53 

9.86 

— 10.91 

3-49 

— 25.18 

— 2.48 

— 0.61 

— 7.47 

Farms of 20 to 30 ha. 

6.22 

— 10.39 

10.61 

— 12.74 

5 04' 

— 21.27 

— 2.72 

— 0.53 

— 7.10 

Farms of 30 to 50 ha. 
Farms of 50 to 100 

6.62 

— 12.37 

10.20 

— 15.29 

4.24 

— 23.30 

— 1.47 

— 1.16 

— 6.69 

ha 

Farms of over 100 

6.55 

— 15-36 

9.57 

— 14-95 

4.96 

— 23-25 

- 1.58 

1.04 

- 5-65 

ha 

2.50 

— 1 1. 08 

8.65 

'— 17-77 

5.80 

— 26.63 

— 2.49 

— 0.46 

— 417 


The most prosperous year was 1924-25, the worst, 1931-32. The farms 
giving the best results in 1924-25 were those of from 20 to 30 and from 30 to 
50 hectares; these farms, together with those of less than 10 hectares, also suffered 
least during the worst period of depression, 1931-32. The figures for I 934 ’ 35 . 
1935-36 and 1936-37 show how difficult it is to reduce costs of production under 
the highly industrialized system of farming used in Denmark. While the price 
index for agricultural products moved from 116 in I 934"35 i 935 ' 3 ^^ 

-and to 1 18 in 1936-37, the price index for goods needed in farming moved as 
follows: 


(1909-1914 = 100). 



1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Fodder concentrates ...... 

107 

106 


Fertilizers 

90 

91 

93 

Building materials 

172 

176 

185 

Equipment 

164 

168 

176 


The considerable increase in the prices of goods needed in farming explains 
perhaps the greatly increased deficit in 1936-37. The best year since 1929-30 
was 1935-36, when losses were reduced to a minimum, and farms of from 50 to 
100 hectares even yielded a small profit to their farmers. In spite of the lower 
value yielded by pig fattening, the increase in the gross return from milk pro- 
duction, the raising of meat cattle and arable farming has been such as to lead 
to an increase in the gross return well above the cost of production in these farms 
of 50 to 100 hecares; 


1934-35 

*935-36 


Cost 

of production 
in crowns 
per hectare 

Gross return in crowns per hectare in Denmark 

Total 

Vegetable 

products 

Cattle 

Milk 

Pigs 

Other 

products 

449 

475 

442 

480 

77 

95 

31 

40 

I4I 

165 

146 

130 

47 

50 
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Wiirtemberg (Germany). 

Before the War agriculture was being carried on at a loss in this country. 
We do not know what the position was during and after the War, the accounting 
office having resumed work only in 1924. In 1924-25 the difference between 
the cost of production and the gross return was greater than in 19 12- 13 on 
farms in rather unfavourable positions, less great on farms in good positions. 
After falling in 1927-28 the cost of production and the gross return rose in 


Graph VI. — Wurtemherg [Germany). 
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1928-29, the latter more rapidly. Then, up to 1931-32 the cost of production 
and gross return fell, so great being the fall in the latter that the peasants on 

the best-placed farms lost 32 marks per 100 marks gross return and those on 

the less well placed farms 44 marks. 

From 1933-34 the gross return began to rise again, cereals giving very good 
yields and being of excellent quality, while the rise in prices of milk for manu- 
facturing also helped to improve the situation. In the next year the crops were not 
less satisfactory than the year before, but the main factor to raise the level of 

the gross return was the upward movement of the prices of animal products. 

The price index for slaughter cattle rose from 64.3 in 1933-34 to 70.9 in 1934-35 
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and the price index for animal products from 97.5 to 105.0. Peasants'profits 
in the middle and lower Neckar areas, where natural conditions are most favour- 
able for farming, were 9 marks per 100 marks gross return. In the other areas 
the deficit was greatly reduced. 


Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets per 100 marks Gross Return 

in Wurtemherg. 


1924-25 1928-29 I 193I'32 .1934-35 I 1935-36 1936-37 


Favourably situated farms . . 

— 16.12 — 

11.43 — 

1.53 — 

31 65 

9-31 

2.94 

Less favourably situated farms 

— 20 . 04 ^^ — 

30.32 — 

6 . 63 , — 

30 . 43 — 

2.52 — 

\ 

- 0.13 

Unfavourably situated farms ' 


36.71 — 

14 . 87 -- 

44.05 — 

5.10 - 

3-53 


In 1935-36 farms situated in an unfavourable position and those in an 
average position gave better results than in the previous year. On the farms 
in a favourable position the average profit to farmers fell to about 7 marks^ 
per 100 marks gross return, the gross return itself also falling as the crops had 
suffered from drought. In 1934-35, the yield per hectare in the middle and 
lower Neckar area was 29.2 quintals for wheat, 29.4 for rye, 29.9 for barley, 32.9 
for oats and 203 for potatoes; in 1936 only 24.9 quintals of wheat, 24.6 of rye, 
26.4 of barley, 27.5 of oats and 182 of potatoes were harvested. The changes in 
social income, which have been about the same as the changes in gross re- 
turns, are shown in the following table. 


Social Income per hectare, 
(1912-13 = 100). 



1928-29 

1931-32 

1933-34 

1 

1934-35 ! 

i 

1935-36 

Favourably situated farms 


62 

82 

102 

94 

Less favourably situated farms .... 

107 

62 

66 

81 

87 

Unfavourably situated farms 

Ii 6 


91 

96 

101 


(to be continued). 


J. Deslarzes. 
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ITALY 

As regards price movements in the home market, economic conditions in Italy have 
been characterized by a tendency to relative stability of wholesale prices, while in 
foreign trade there has been an improvement in the balance of trade. 

According to the fignres of the Central Institute of Statistics, the movement of 
trade with foreign comitries during the last two years has been as follows: 


1937 1938 

(Thousand lire) 

Imports 13,592,185 10,918,183 

h^xports 7,853,086 7»959»547 

Balance — 5*739.099 — 2,958,636 


The value of exports in 1938 was slightly (1.3 per cent.) above that in 1937, while 
imports fell by 19.7 per cent., mainly as a result of greatly reduced purchases of wheat, 
which fell from 1,387,541,000 lire in 1937 216,450,000 lire in 1938. Even leaving 

the value of wheat out of account, however, there is still a fall in imports of 12 per cent. 
This fall is partly to be attributed to the fall in tlie prices of imported goods. The ex- 
cess of imports has thus been reduced from 5,739 millions in 1937 to 2,959 millions in 
1938, a fall of 2,780 million lire. 

The value of Italy’s foreign trade is shown below: 


Imports 

Raw materials for industry 

Semi-manufactured materials for industry 

Finished goods 

Foodstuffs and living animals 

Total . . 


Exports 


Raw materials for industry .... 
Semi-manufactured materials for industry . 

Finished goods 

Foodstuffs and living animals 

947*859 

1.722,973 

2,724,234 

2,458,020 

807.37. 

1.579,630- 

2,864,268 

2,708,278 

Total . . . 

7,853.086 

7.959.547 


1937 1938 

(Thousand lire) 

5,989,483 5,212,263 

2,889,562 2,375,422 

1.907,861 2,013,047 

2,805,279 i.3i7»45i 

13,592,185 10,918,185 
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During the two years considered, there has been a large reduction in the value of 
imports of foodstuffs and live animals, their share of total imports falling from 20.6 per 
cent, to 1 2. 1 per cent. In absolute figures imports of raw materials have also fallen; 
imports of oilseeds fell from 513. i million lire in 1937 i99*5 million lire in 1938: 

of cotton from 1,041.1 million to 807.4 million lire and of wool from 434 to 340 millions. 

In exports, the percentage of foodstuffs and living animals exported increased from 
31.3 to 34.1 per cent, and of finished goods from 34.7 to 36 per cent. Foodstuffs earned 
about 250 million lire, mainly as a result of increases in fruit and market garden products. 

The Government has recently given the following instructions for the exportation 
of farm products, which consist largely of fruit and market garden products; 

a. to turn more and more to the production of higher-priced varieties; 

b. to revise methods of cultivation sq as to keep costs of production within the 
limits set by competition; 

c. to raise the value of the products by bettering their quality; 

d. to improve the organization of transport and the costs involved; 

e. to reorganize the home market so as to increase consumption and regulate 
production. 

New economic organization of agricultural producers. 

In the Chronicle of last December we spoke of the Law of Jime 16, 1938 which set 
up provincial consortia of agricultural producers. We saw how they are defined as 
organizations to control and develop the work of producers in the pro\dnces, and that 
this control and development is to be carried out in accordance with the instructions 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests and the farm corporations. 

The convSortium, which is compo.sed of all the landowners and tenants of the pro\ince, 
must carry out the production plans for autarchy. By the regulations published in the 
Royal Decree of February^ 2, 1939 (*), the consortium consists of six .sections, repre- 
vSenting respectively the cultivation of cereals, the vine, the olive, fniit and market 
gardening, textile fibres and animal husbandry. Other sections may be fonned, adding 
to or replacing those mentioned. 

The sections are intended to protect the interests of agricultural producers “ in har- 
mony wnth the economic interests of the nation In addition they are to encourage 
tecluiical and economic progress in the branch of production which they direct. 

Technical progress is encouraged, inter alia, by spreading tlie knowledge of appro- 
priate systems of cultivation and by the campaign against plant diseases and insect 
pests. The (R)vemment has already appropriated 100 million lire for this campaign. 

In the economic sphere the sections are required to regulate crops by the system 
of “ crop licences ” already applied to hemp, the castor oil plant, sugar beet and to- 
matoes. They must also regulate the marketing of the products. 

The sections shall: 

a. regulate tlie output of the products and infonn the competent authorities 
of faults and imperfections and infringements of the laws and corporative regulations; 

h. undertake tlie accumulation of stocks of goods, and the taking of the measures 
necessary for paying the producers by whom the goods were supplied or selling these 
goods; 

c. construct, or contribute to the construction of warehouses and equipment for 
storing, sorting and processsing tlie products and by-products. 


(q Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, February 16, 1939, No. 39. 
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The law entrUvStvS the administration of the ammassi or collective stocks of products to 
the consortia. In operations connected with the preservation, processing and sale of 
the products so stocked they may employ the sendees of the agricultural consortia of 
the provinces, which in this matter will function as executive bodies. 

The production plans worked out by the corporations are regulated to adapt 
national production as far as possible to the needs of consumption. They will be ap- 
plied by the new consortia with the concurrence of the parties concerned, the employers 
and the workers. 

These measures will enable the producers’ consortia to undertake obligations to- 
wards the State, the syndical organizations and the various processing industries 
“ to furnish a given quantity of products or to place a given area under a given crop 

As we have said, the former agricultural consortia, converted from co-operative 
societies with limited liability into public utility associations ('), work in close collabo- 
ration with the provincial producers’ organization. In all the provinces they have been 
formed compulsorily into a single body called a provincial agricultural consortium, 
which in general performs the following operations under the MinivSterial Order of February 

2. 1939 ("): 

a. it buys anywhere on its own accoimt, or for the account of tliird parties, and 
distributes among the farmers of tlie province what they may require for their farms 
and the related industries; 

b. it sells for cash or on credit either at home or abroad its own products or 
those of the provincial farmers, to the account of the provincial producers' consortia; 

it administers directly, or in collaboration with the provincial producers’ 
consortia, factories for the production of commodities used in agriculture and the proces- 
sing of agricultural products; 

d, it may hire out or sell agricultural machines and equipment to the farmers 
of the province; 

e. it procures for, and assists farmers of the province to obtain, agricultural 
credit, also making use of farm credit in kind; 

/. it may construct or assist in the construction of warehouses, laboratories, 
workshops, refrigerating plant, for the purchase and sale, processing, preservation, pre- 
paration or manufacture of commodities for the use of farmers and farm produce. 

These organizations are forbidden to undertake any speculative operations or com- 
mercial operations not connected with agriculture. 

Another type of economic organization is now represented by the National Asso- 
ciation of Beet Growers, the Association for oil-yielding Herbaceous Plants and the 
Union for Oil Fuels, Lubricants and Farm Motors. The first two regulate the culti- 
vation respectively of sugar-beet and oil-)delding plants and arrange contracts with 
manufacturers for the supply of the products. By such ‘ ‘ collective economic agree- 
ments ” the farmers are guaranteed equitable conditions for the marketing of their 
produce. 

AU the above t5q>es of agricultural organization are of a public nature; in addition 
private organizations such as co-operative wine-cellars, co-operative cheese-dairies^ 
co-operative organizations for fruit growing and market gardening, and co-operative 
drying-rooms for cocoons have been formed to eliminate unnecessary middle-men and to 
ensure remunerative prices for the principal products. 


(9 vSee the Chronicle cited above. 

(®) Gazzetta Uficiale, February 4, 1939, No. 29. 
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Revision of national employment regulations: 

The Decree-Law of December 21,1938 (^) changed the organization of the labour 
market. The Decree lays down that the employment of workers is " a public concern 
in the interest of national production and the State [Hence persons charged with 
the appointment of labour must be considered as "public ofl&cers The finding of 
employment is entrusted to the professional associations of labour, which are considered 
the most suitable bodies for tliis purpose. 

The Decree-Law of December 21, 1938 makes it a basic rule that the worker 
should be engaged by the employment bureau dealing with his own occupation. A 
distinction is made between the demand for a specified individual and the demand 
for a certain number of unspecified workers. This distinction is important for the 
agricultural section, where it is recognized that as well as confidence between employer 
and worker, ability on the part of the worker is necessary and must be demonstrated, not 
only in the interests of the farm in question, but also of production in general. Thus 
employers are allowed to engage labour directly in all cases where there is a risk of dam- 
age to persons, raw materials or equipment, or to ensure the continuity of the work. 
These cases occur principally imder conditions requiring the continuity of labour or 
where work is urgent. 

Other exceptions to the principle that labour should be engaged through the inter- 
mediary of employment bureaus refer to: 

а. the employer’s relatives, not beyond the third degree of kinship, living with 
him and at his charge; 

б. the managing staff with responsibility for the development of the enter- 
prise, that is to say all those included in the managing and technical staff; 

c. all workers working in " co-participation ", including metayers, and share- 
croppers in general; clearly where there is or should be a relationship of confidence the 
workers cannot be employed at random; 

d. cases in which the demand for labour must be specific, i. e. where the demand 
is for workers qualified for a given work requiring special knowledge. 

The labour officers must satisfy the needs of employers, by obtaining workers 
with the special qualifications asked for. Professional ability being equal, preference 
will be given to applicants for employment in accordance with (inter alia) the position 
of the family and the number of children supported. The worker is therefore no 
longer considered as a single individual but in relation to his family. 

For the engagement of agricultural workers, the confederation of Farm Labourers 
has set up an employment bureau in each province and is organizing a network of 
communal bureaux. There will be about 7,000 agricultural employment bureaux oper- 
ating throughout Italy. 

To enable an equitable distribution of labour in accordance with the conditions 
in each zone to be made, the Confederation has drawn up a worker’s card which will 
make it possible to follow the man’s work and which will also show his economic condi- 
tion and the position of his family. 

The employment service is superintended by the Mmistry of Corporations, to 
which is attached the Central Employment Commission. This organization must 
give general administrative and technical directions to assure the regulation of employ- 
ment and its co-ordination with internal migration and emigration abroad. 


(q Gaxzetta Ufficiale, December 30, 1938, No. 298. 
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Price regulation and adjustment of wages. 


To avoid market fluctuations and unjustified increases in the cost of living a Decree- 
Xaw of June i6, 1938 {^) autliorized the Central Corporative Committee to fix maximuni 
selling prices for goods of every description. However, if there occurs some disequilib- 
rium between costs and prices which is harmful to production, the Government may 
take exceptional measures. To achieve a proper regulation of prices, collective agree- 
ments are already in operation in certain branches of production. The corporation 
may be requested to examine questions relating to the prices of goods and services, which 
matters also fall witliin the scope of the activities of the advisory committees set up 
by the Decree-Law of January 4, 1938. 

The presiding committees of the provincial councils of the corporations ascertain 
and regulate prices in their own provinces, and periodically publish a list of maximum 
wholesale and retail prices for the most widely consumed goods. This list is compulsory 
for sales occurring in the territory of the main commune of the province, while for the 
other commimes of the province special lists are periodically published. The sale at 
prices above those given in these livSts is forbidden. 

By the same decree the prohibition against increasing the leases paid on urban real 
estate and rural property, dated October 5, 1936 (stabilization of the lira) is extended to 
December 31, 1940, even if other tenants or tenant-farmers take over the use of the pro- 
perty. In the year following the expiration of the lease the tenant may reclaim anyttiing 
he may have paid in excess. 

Another regulation enables the Ministry of Corporations to order enquiries in regard 
to commodity stocks held in farms, warehouses, etc. 

As part of the general adjustment of wages to the cost of living, the central Corp-' 
orative Committee has approved the revision of the wages of agricultural labourers, 
agreed upon by the two Confederations of Agriculture. The new scliedules came into 
force on March 23, i939- By this agreement wages under collective contracts at present 
in force are increased by 8 per cent, for regular labour, day-labourers and specialised 
labour. However, fann labourers of 12 provinces in the basin of the Po, who were 
granted an earlier increase of 6 per cent, by the Interconfederal Agreement of October 8, 
1938, will now only receive an increase of 6.5 per cent. 

Of wages paid in money and kind, the percentage increase provided affects only 
the part paid in money. 

The money part of the minimum salaries fixed by contract, and the current salaries 
of administrative and technical employees of farms and forest undertakings, are in- 
creased by 8 per cent. 


Inheritance of farms. 

The legal commission to draw up the third book of the new Civil Code accepted the 
principle that farms shall be inherited as a whole. 

When one or several rural properties constituting an economic imits, the revenue 
from which does not exceed the normal needs of a farm family, form part of the inherit- 
ance, and when the deceased does not name the inheritor, the commission has decided 
that this imit will be allotted in its entirety, as part of the inheritance, with tools, equip- 
ment, and the deadstock and livestock belonging to it, to that inheritor who is prepared 
to accept the inheritance and who is deemed capable of farming the properties. (*) 


(*) Gazzetta VfficiaU, Septemtjer 13, 1939, No. 209. 
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A Govertiirient regulation will fix for each zone, taking account of the estimates of 
the land survey, the maximtun and minimum areas corresponding to the needs of a nor- 
mal farm family. If several eligible inheritors claim the inheritance, and the decreased 
has not named an heir, the judicial authority will choose the one who does or could farm 
the, properties mainly with the work of himself and of his family, and who is in a position 
to improve these properties. If these conditions are fulfilled by more than one claimant, 
the one descending in the direct male line will be chosen. Other conditions being equal, 
a claimant who has already farmed the properties or the one with the largest number 
x>f male children will be preferred. 

The properties may also be awarded to several co-heirs asking to farm them in 
common. 

If the heir is not in a position to repay the shares due [to his co-heirs without 
contracting debts too onerous for the farm, the judicial authority may authorize him 
to repay the co-heirs in instalments, including also the part due to them from the 
revenue of the farm. The farm continues to be held in common with the co-heirs 
throughout the period of repayment. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

With the exception of the gold-mining industry all branches of the economic 
life of the Union suffered last year from the recession in world markets and the 
political xmcertainty in Europe. Nevertheless the decUne which has taken place in 
South Africa is not considered imfavourably. and the Union still counts as one of 
the economically soimdest countries of the world. The Finance Mhiister in his budget 
speech of March 15, 1939 was able to point to a surplus of £1,650,000 instead of the 
deficit of £100,000 of liis original estimate, this favourable development being due to 
the greater receipts from the taxation of the gold-mines and otlier mining concessions. 

The volume of foreign trade reckoned according to value has shown a consider- 
able decline as against 1937. expecially as regards the export of agricultural products. 
However, by comparison with the year 1930-34 preceding the revival, this decline in 
foreign trade may rather be considered as a healthy consolidation. 

Despite a record gold production of 833,903 against 804,692 lb. 

in the preceding year, the export of gold bars has declined in value from £82,7 million 
in 1037 to £48 million in 1938. But when considering the gold exports, account 
must also be taken of tlie eannarked gold, that is to say of the gold that was depos- 
ited for safe-keeping with the South African banks after the September crisis to be 
held to the account of overseas buyers. Thus the gold rCvServ^es of the South African 
Reserve Bank have risen by nearly 8 million in the course of 1938. 

Foreign Trade of the South African Union. 



(Pounds sterling). 



Exports 

1930-34 

(Average) 

.... 80,380,842 


1937 

I25,395>43b 

1938 

83,384,006 
(^) (104,099,000) 

Imports 

.... 53»223,244 

+ 27,157,598 


103,382,242 

22,013,194 

95,881,850 

— 12,497,884 

+ (') ( 8 . 217 . 150 ) 


(9 Including the earmarked gold. 
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Principal Agricultural Exports of the Union. 


Angora hair 

Skms and hides ........ 

Wool, greasy and scoured . . . 
Wattle bark and extract . . . . 

Butter 

Maize 

Maize meal 

Citrus fruits 

Deciduous fruits 

Grapes 

Dried fruits 

Meat, fresh and frozen .... 

Sugar 

Wines 


Quantity 
(Thousands Ib.) 


>937 

1938 

4.560 

5 , III 

56,800 

64,700 

237,300 

244,400 

244,870 

209,800 

7 »i 55 

3.530 

1,711,000 

440,800 

426,000 

154,000 

4,100 

3.500 

2,300 

2,250 

2,000 

2,250 

15.500 

22,550 

17,700 

4,200 

496,000 

475.000 

1,700 

1,900 


Value 

(Pounds sterling) 


1937 

1938 

476,400 

353.100 

2,395.400 

1,440,000 

12,645,400 

8,983,400 

1,000,900 

908,000 

383.500 

213,600 

3,194,100 

960.700 

867,900 

334,100 

2,056,400 

1.373.400 

634,600 

622,300 

587,800 

655,100 

262,500 

372,100 

253.200 

71,700 

1,944,000 

1,898,500 

233.500 

265,100 


As regards agricultural products, the exports of maize and wool were most ad- 
versely affected. Despite an increase in the quantity of wool exported from 237.3 mil* 
lion lb. in 1937 1-® 244.4 million lb. in 1938 tke value of the wool exports showed a noticer 
able decline, partly due to the falling price levels in the world market, but partly due 
also to the growing world production of artificial fibres. The decline in the maize 
exports is mainly explained by the maize harvests having been considerably worse 
than in the previous year as a result of drought and delayed rains (3,521.9 million 
lb. in 1937-38 as against 5,621.8 million lb. in 1936-37). 

Corresponding to the decline in purchasing power of the farming population there 
has also been a decline in imports, particularly of textiles, machines and motor 
vehicles. Increases of imports were shown only by foodstuffs, which rose from 
£4,781,450 in 1937 £4,920,000 in 1938, by drink which rose from £604,000 to 

£646,000, and by fodder which rose from 7.45 million lb. worth £35,000 to 9.2 million 
lb. worth £47,000. Most striking of all, however, was the increase in wheat imports 
from i.o million lb. worth £5,780 in 1937 to 157.0 million lb. worth £459,700 in 1938. 

The prospects for the maize harvest are, according to the latest estimates, excep- 
tionally favourable, so that 6.000 million lb. are being expected for 1939. The 1938-39 
wheat harvest amounted to 1,045 million lb. as against 609.4 million lb. in the preced- 
ing year, the tobacco crop to 23.9 million lb. as against 20.6 million lb. and sugar 
production to 1,041.9 million lb. as against 1,014.4 million lb. The wool clip for 
1938-39 amoimted to 261,000,000 lb. (greasy) as against 246,000,000 lb. in 1937-38, 
and is favourably judged as regards quality, although higher prices are hardly to be 
hoped for so long as the present international tension lasts. 

Industrial prices have shown a much quicker recovery than agricultural ones,, 
and agricultural wage-rates cannot keep pace with industrial wage-rates, so that an 
increasing flight from the land is the inevitable consequence. 

To summarize, one can say that owing to the rise in gold prices and the conse- 
quent expansion in the mining industries South Africa’s general economic situation 
is one of moderate prosperity (^). As regards the weak position of agriculture, that 


(*) See the Annual Report of the Minister of Agriculture (August 1937-August 1938) in Farmikg 
in South Africa, December 1938; Zuid-Afrika, March 1939 and following numbers. 
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is to be improved by new trading agreements, by the development of the system 
of market regulation initiated in 1937. and by other State measures of support and 
development. 

Trade agreements. 

The agreement between the Union and Germany was renewed on September 
19,1938 for the fifth time. The Governments of the two countries had agreed to 
conclude the new agreement on September i, that is, two months before the expiration 
of the old one, so that Germany should be able to make her wool purchavses already 
at the beginning of the new wool season. However, as a consequence of the political 
crisis in Europe the negotiations were delayed some weeks. The amoiuit of the agree- 
ment was provisionally fixed at £6,355.000, as against £5,686,000 in the preceding year, 
roughly corresponding to the value of the trade in the calendar year 1937. Agri- 
cultural products accounted for £5,200,000 in the September agreement, the German 
wool purchases to the value of £3,760,000 constituting easily the main item. In 
the middle of May 1939, however, the amount of the agreement was increased to 
£6,700,000 of which £5,475.000 is to be accounted for by agricultural products, the 
German wool purchases being increased to £4.000,000 under the amended agreement. 
Payment will be made in German goods. 

In the wool season 1938-39 Gennaiiy purchased about 40 per cent, of the Union’s 
wool output, and is now the chief market for the wool exports of the Union. Crit- 
ics have wivShed to attribute the decline in wool prices to the German-South African 
Agreement, but the Secretary of State for Agriculture, Dr Viljoen, pointed to the sure 
market guaranteed by the Agreement, and declared that the decline in wool prices 
must be attributed to the recession which has taken place in the world markets. At 
the annual congress of the “ National Woolgrowers’ Association (Cape branch), held 
at the end of March 1939. it was resolved to request the Government that the pay- 
ment facilities granted to (Germany by the terms of the Agreement be extended abso 
to the other wool-importing countries. 

Further trade agreements are in course of preparation, and negotiations are 
already being carried on between the Union and the United Kingdom, as also with 
France, Brazil, Poland and Egypt. 

The new agreement with tlie United Kingdom is to contain a modification of the 
preferential tariffs accorded at the Ottawa Conference, the value of w^liich has been 
ildversely affected by the conclusion of the Anglo-American Trade Agreement of Nov- 
ember 1938. The lo’vvering of the import duties on American apples, pears and preserv- 
ed fruits promivsed by the United Kingdom means for the South African fruit-growers 
and exporters to Great Britain the loss of their former profit margin. In other respects, 
however, the Anglo-American Trade Agreement was w’-elcomed in South African econ- 
omic circles. Much is hoped for especially from the lowering of the import duties on 
British woolen goods promised by the U. S. A., w’liich is expected to vStimulate the 
Union’s wool exports. Favourable consequences are also expected from the promised 
co-operation of American fruit exporters wnth the Empire Fruit Council as regards the 
export of fresh, dried and preserved fruit, which is so important for South Africa. 

The Agreement with France is to be on a far broader basis than the one concluded 
in AugUvSt 1935. Negotiations are also in process witli Morocco, 

Most-favoured-nation treaties are to be concluded with Brasil as also with Poland, 
Poland purchases wool, skins, hides and wattle bark from the Union, yet until now 
there has never been a commercial treaty between the two countries. 
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Market regulations under the Marketing Act. 


The Marketing Act of June 1937 forms the basis of a carefully planned system of 
regulation of agricultural marketing. The production and sale of the main agricultural 
products are controlled and in the case of their sale to some extent monopolised by 
marketing boards either already existing or shortly to be created, which are all subor- 
dinate to the National Marketing Council (*). The Law provides for the drawing up of 
a series of marketing schemes, the plans for which are first to be laid before the 
Minister of Agriculture for his provisional approval, then to be passed to the Market- 
ing Council for discussion, and after examination of all proposed suggestions and objec- 
tions to be presented to tlie Governor-General for final approval. 

Already in the second year of its existence a modification of the Marketing Act 
proved to be necessary. Numerous difficulties arose, e. g. as regards the transfer 
of funds* from the earlier boards to the newly-founded Board, but mainly becaUvSe the 
wording of the I^aw made an effective control of the producers and the importers 
difficult. 


Marketing Amendment Act. — For this reason the Marketing Amendment Act (*) 
of September 1938 includes a wider definition of “ producer ", which for the purposes of 
any marketing scheme imder the Act now includes those who import or process a 
product. Thus for the purposes of the marketing scheme a product imported into 
the Union counts as a product of the Union, except where expressly stipulated to the 
contrary. However, the distinction between import duties and the levies imposed on 
the products of the Union for the benefit of the Boards is still preserved. The powers 
of control of a Board are extended from production to include also consumption, 
which may be subjected to the quota system or even prohibited altogether within the 
framework of a marketing system. Furthermore the Boards set up imder the Market- 
ing Act are empowered to collect together the funds of any former board or boards 
of the same branch of the national economy in a special Fmid for the furthering of 
the marketing system where they may be used at discretion. 

Maize Control Scheme. — Under the maize scheme of last year ( 3 ) the Board 
imposed a levy on all maize sales within the comitry, which was originally fixed at 
I shilling and later increased to 18 pence per bag. From the funds thus accruing 
the Board granted export subsidies calculated according to overseas prices, which sub- 
sidies were originally fixed at 27 pence per bag, then at 39 pence per bag, and .since 
February of this year at 30 pence per bag. Of last year's harvest, of 19 million bags 
of 200 lb., 4.5 million were exported under permits granted by the Board, whilst 5.5 
million bags were sold in the home market, the rest remaining with the producers. How- 
ever, the harvest and consequently the export surplus had been imderestimated at 


(*) See the May 1938 number of this Chronicle, p. 255 

(*) See The Union of South Africa, Government Gazette, No. 2572 of September 30, 1938. Tlie 
Law has retroactive effect as from the entry into force of the Marketing Act (No. 26 of 1937). For a 
criticism see the reports of the Secretary of State for Agriculture, Dr. Viljoen, and the Secretary of 
the Meat Control Board, J. R. McLoughlin, together with the reply of Prof. Richards in the South 
African Journal of Economics, September 1938, pp. 280-312. , 

( 3 ) See the Government Gazette No. 2537 of July 17, 1938, Compare description of contents in the 
May 1938 number of this Chronicle. * , 
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the beginning of the season, so that ultimately the i;evenues of the Board proved insuf- 
ficient for the payment of both the export subsidies and the premiums to the farmers, 
with the result that it became necessary to appeal for the assistance of the State. 

As a harvest of about 30 million bags is expected for 1939 with an export surplus 
of 15 million bags, whilst home consumption only amomits to some 5 or 5.5 million 
bags, and prices on the world market are falling, it clearly became necessary to set 
up a new system for the collection of the internal levies and the payments to produ- 
cers and exporters. 

Under the new maize plan, known as the '* Mealie Control Scheme " (^), the exporter 
no longer receives any specially calculated export subsidies, but the Board restores 
him tlie amount of the levy for the same quantity of inaize when bought from the 
producer. Only such dealers as are registered with the Board are allowed to buy 
maize from the farmers. The Board retains the right to subject maize exports to quo- 
tas by the grant of permits. The Maize Levy Fund receives in addition to the 
already mentioned levy a small processing tax. The surplus remaining to the Board 
at the end of the season when all payments to exporters have been made is paid out 
to the maize growers by the Board in the form of premiums calculated on a sliding 
scale according to the amount sold by the producer. However, it is intended to fix 
an upper lii^it above which the grower is no longer entitled to such premiums. 
A further imiovation in favour of the small farmers, who must mostly sell their pro- 
duce already at the beginning of the season, empowers the Board to pay such growers 
in advance a certain fraction fixed at its own discretion, of the premiums which will 
be due to them within the course of the same financial year already at the time when 
they affect their sales. Growers in the Native Reserves do not receive premiums, as 
most of the coloured agriculturists produce only for their own consumption; but a 
special account will opened in favour of the natives. 

In short, the grower receives the net price prevailing in the world market, while- 
home consumers pay a price above that of the world market. 

Wheat Control Scheme. — The carrying out of the Wheat Control Scheme (^) is 
entrusted to the Wheat Industry Control Board, which was first set up in 1935 
has recently been reconstituted. It is composed of 18 members nominated by the 
Governor-General, amongst whom are to be found representatives of tlie wlieat-grow- 
ers and wheat-processers of every sort and also a representative of the consumers 
from the Consumers’ Advisory Committee .set up by the Marketing Act. The functions 
of the Board have, however, been somewhat limited in comparison with the prelim- 
inary plans of the first half of 1938. The powers to direct exports to particular 
foreign markets, to impose a levy on sales and to set up an equalisation fmid have 
been abolished. The Board, however, imposes a imified levy on each bag of ground 
or otherwise processed wheat, which already at the time of the decreeing of the Scheme 
was fixed at i shilling per bag of 200 lb. Up to 35 bags per year for the use of the 
grower remain duty free. Registration is compulsory for all millers and other processers 
of wheat or wheateu products. The Board may require a report on wheat matters 
from anyone engaging in the production, processing or selling of wheat. Furthermore 


(9 See the text of the law which entered into force on May i, 1939 in the Government Gazette 
No. 2629 of April 21, 1939. Compare Farmer's Weekly, May 3, 1939, p. 535. 

• (*) Government Gazette, No. 2574 of October 5, 1938, entering into force on October 5, 1938. See 

Fofmer's Weekly, October 12 and October 19, 1938. 
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the Board is empowered to use at its discretion the funds received for tlie development 
of the production and sale of wheat, to grant loans, to buy up and store wheat in any 
quantities thought fit, to fix maximum and minimum prices and to monopolize the right 
to purchase wheat. Already in November wheat producers were forbidden to sell their 
wheat to anyone but the Board. (*). 


Dried Fruit Scheme. — The Dried Fruit Scheme (*) was enacted with only slight mod- 
ifications in the form described in the May, 193^^ number of this Chronicle. The director 
of the economic section of the Ministry of Agriculture, however, pointed in his annual 
report to the pressing neccessity of a more clo.sely knit organisation in order to restrict 
the excess production which had risen during the years of the revival, and to see to 
the improvement of the quality of the fruit. Last year in the principal foreign mark- 
ets dried fruits from the Union were valued at 5 shillings per hundredweight 

1 12 lb.) less than those from other producing countries ( 3 ). 

Tobacco Marketing Scheme. — The Tobacco Marketing Scheme was also adopted 
very much in tlie form proposed last year (4). Owing to its closely-knit organisation 
tobacco indeed belongs to the most firmly established branches of Union agriculture. 

A decision of the Board has prohibited further duty-free imports of Turkish to- 
bacco, as there still remain considerable stocks of the home crop from last jear. 


Meat Marketing Scheme ( 5 ). — The Live Stock and Meat Industries Control Board 
set up in 1934 is to be expanded to 18 members, all to be nominated by the Governor- 
General. The Board levies a slaughter tax on cattle, sheep and pigs. Live animals 
which are imported into the Union for subsequent re-export and are slaughtered in the 
Union are exempt from tliis tax. Of the revenue thus accruing a certain percentage 
(60 per cent.) fixed by the Board and approved by the Ministry will be used for the 
payment of export subsidies. The Board is further empowered to pay premiums on 
quality to the producers of high-value .slaughter-cattle for home consumption, and to 
grant breeders and associations of breeders loans up to a proportion of the export value 
to be determined by the Board. It can limit the right of sale for live animals and for 
the meat trade to possessors of a trading permit issued by the Board, and can introduce 
compulsory regivStration for the suppliers of live cattle to the districts under its control. 
For the registration of home and export prices an Kxport and Stabilisation Fund is to 
be created, but the Board is not, however, empowered to fix maximum or minimum 
prices. 

Chicory Roots Marketing Scheme. — The control of the marketing of chicory 
roots, the production of which is limited to three adjoining districts, is reserved exclus- 
ively to the producers. Only planters elect the Board or are eligible for election to it. 


Government Gazette, No. 2S85 of November ii, 1938. 

(2) Text in the Government Gazette, No. 1962 of October 28, 1938. Bntered into force on De- 
cenibre i, 1938* 

(3) Annual report of the Chief of the Division of Economics and Markets, Dr. Grosskopf in Fof- 
mer's Weekly /ianviRTy ii, 1939, p. ii45- 

(4) Text in Government Gazette, No. 2617 of March 21, 1939, entering into force on April i, 1939- 
See the description in the May 1938 number of this Chronicle. 

(5) Only provisionally approved by the Minister. For text see the Government Gazette, No. 2580 
-of Octolier 28, 193^- 

( 6 ) Only provisionally approved. See the (jovernment Gazette, No. 2583 t)£ November 4 > 2938* 
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The financial powers and rights of control are of the usual type. The Board is empow- 
ered to impose a levy per 100 lb. of chicory roots produced according to a sliding scale 
as also export duties, ta introduce compulsory registration for producers and to limit 
the sale of the product throught certain authorised channels. 

Schemes in preparation. — The enactment of marketing schemes for dairy pro- 
ducts (9 has so far had to be postponed. Difficulties arise mainly owing to the over- 
expansion of the dairy industry during the last 10 to 15 years, as a consequence of the 
large-scale speculation resulting from the especially wide gap between summer and 
winter production and prices. The Dairy Industry Control Board founded in 1930 proved 
unable to check this over-expansion, despite its prohibitions on new entries into the 
industry. Within the framework of the new marketing plans the struggle seems to be 
centering aroimd the authorisation of tlie Board to limit the number of uneconomic and 
superflous concerns by compulsory purchase. The productions of dairy butter has 
risen by 10 million lb. from 1930 to 1938. The portion of the selling price to cohsumers 
received by the producer amount to 50-55 per cent, in the case of butter, to 30-40 per 
cent., for cheese, and (in Natal) to 25-30 per cent, for milk. 

The outline of a marketing scheme for fruits coming from deciduous trees (9 was 
passed to the Deciduous Exchange, that for a wool marketing plan to the Wool Coimcil (3). 

Miscellaneous: 

Reduced transport charges. — The Finance Minister in his budget speech of March 
1939 promised for the ensuing financial year a reduction in railway freight charges for 
agricultural products, the railways to be compensated by a grant of £800,000 from 
the State. 

Loans for fruit production. — Since the summer of 1938 loans up to £150 and 
repayable within five years have been granted by the State to impoverished farmers in 
order to maintain fruit farms which have become unprofitable since 1937. The loans 
for the development of export comprised within the £150 will not be paid in cash 
but in the form of orders on the Railways and Harbour Administration (4). 

A gro-economic Survey. — The agro-economic survey carried out by the State is 
to lead to a division of the Union into 22 agricultural districts, each such district being 
composed only of areas of the same climate and type of soil. Only when this under- 
taking has been completed will it be possible to aid farmers with better advice and to 
check the flight from the land. The survey was begun some years ago and has as yet 
been applied to ii districts. 

Purchase of land for coloured people. — At the opening of Parliament in the begin- 
ning of February the Governor-General amiomiced the coming revision of the Native 
Trust and Land Act of 1936. Lands were already being bought for the natives in order 
to abolish the small scattered reserves and to compensate the natives with lands elsewhere, 
thus creating several large contiguous areas for natives and for whites. 


(9 See this Chronicle for May 1938, p. 260; also Farmer's, Weekly, October 19, 1938, p. 246. — 
(^) Farmer's Weekly, October 12, 1938, p. 174. — ( 3 ) Text in Organised Wool Farmer, Wool Council 
Prudential House, Pretoria. — ( 4 ) Farming in South Africa, November 1938, p. 424. 
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NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the second quarter of 1939 (*). 

Africa italiana; pubblicazione... dell’Istituto fascista dell'Afiica italiana. Foma, 
V. I (i 93 ®“I 939 )~* mens. Lit. 30 int., Lit. 60 ^tr. [Added supplement: '"Bol- 
lettino deiristituto fascista dell’Africa italiana 

Bibliographic intemationale d’^conomie rurale. Rome, v. i (1938-1939)-, trim. 
Lit. 30. (Institut international d' Agriculture). [Title also in English: "Inter- 
national bibliography of agricultural economics", and German: "Intemationale 
Bibliographie der Agrarwirtschaft "]. [Text in French, English and German]. 

LE Bois et ses utilisations; revue intemationale. Bruxelles, aoht 1938-, 6 or 
8 times a year, los. (C. I. B. Commission d'utilisation du bois). [As from 1936 
to August 1938 published at Vienna]. 

BoleTin official del Estado. Burgos, vol. 4 (1939)-, q. 

Bolivia; revista comercial de la Legacidn de Bolivia en Berlino. Berlin, Consulado 
de Bolivia, 1938-, mens. [Subtitle also in German]. [Text in Spanish or 
German], 

CoMiT^; international du bois. Rapports mensuels du C. I. B. Bmxelles, no. 7 
(Sept. 1938)-, mens. L. 1.15/-. [Formerly: " C. I. B. Bulletin mensuel de 
statistique ", Series A with annex and Series B, published at Vienna]. 

Deutsche landwirtschaftliche Genossenschafts-Zeitung. . . Organ des Reichsverbandes 
der deutschen landwirtschaftUchen Genossenschaften-Raiffeisen-e. V., Berlin, 
[Reichsnahrstand Verlags-Ges. m. b. H.], 1939-, bimens. RM. 6. 

. Donauland. Landesbauemschaft. Wochenblatt der Landesbauemschaft Donau- 
land; amtliches Organ des Reichsnfihrstandes. Wien, Agrarverlag, v. i (1938)—, 
hebd. RM. 5.64. [Name of the publisher changes]. 

Foreign policy bulletin. New York, Foreign policy association, inc. v. 17 (1937- 
1938)-, hebd. 

Forstliche Rundschau der Zeitschrift fiir Weltforstwirtschaft... Beiheft Intema- 
tionale Titelsammlung. Berlin, [etc.], Neumann, 1937—, trim. [i937 single issue], 
RM. 28. [Title and preface also in English and French]. 


(*) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
d6c. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); faac. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); no (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s, (sc- 
ries); trihebd. (every tliree weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in 
the title of the review. 
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I^A France m6ditexran6emie et africaine; bulletin d 'etudes ^conomiques et sociales... 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, v. i (1938)-, trim. Fr. 80 int., Fr. 100 to. 

FrukTodlaren; [organ for fruktodlareforbunden]. Stockholm, Sveriges pomolo- 
giska forening, 1939-, 6 times a year, Kr. 1.50. [Fruitgrower]. 

Hrvatska privreda; mjesei^nik Trgovinske komore u Zagrebu. Zagreb, n® 4 (1937)-, 
mens. Din. 100, int. Din. 160, to. [Formerly: *' Privreda "]. [Economy of 
Croatia; monthly review of the Chamber of Commerce at Zagreb.]. 

Incontri europei. Roma, 1939-, irr. Lit. 50 int.. Lit. 100 to. 

Listy cukrovamick^, VydAvd iJstrednf spolek Cesko-Slovenskeho priimyslu cukro- 
vamick^ho. Praha, v. 57 (1939)-, bimens, K. 156 int., K. 240 to. [Added 
supplement: Zpravodaj; obchodne-prumyslovd priloha “ Listu cukrovami- 
ck^^ch ”]. [Sugar news]. 

Magyar namzet. Budapest, v. ii (1939)-, quot. p. 36. [Hmigarian nation]. 

Manchuria. Dairen, “Manchuria daily news”, v. 3 (1938)- bimens. Y 6.00 int., 
Y 10.80 to. 

La MutualitA rurale fascista. Federazione fascista mutue di malattia per i lavo- 
ratori agricoli. Roma, v. 3 (1939)-, mens. Lit. 30 int.; Lit. 50 to. [Formerly: 

Bollettino della Federazione fascista mutue di malattia per i lavoratori 
agricoli ”]. 

Die Ostwirtschaft; Organ des Russland-Ausschusses der Deutschen Wirt- 
schaft; Zeitschrift zur Forderung der wii?|^chaftlichen Beziehungen Deutsch- 
lands mit der Union dSSR, Polen, F innlan H, Bstland, Lettland, Litauen. 
Berlin, v. 28 (1939)-, mens. RM. 24. ^ 

P M B bulletin; the official organ of the Pigs marketing board. London, v. i 
(1936-1937)-, 2d per fasc. 

PORADNIK spdldzielni i czasopismo spdldzielni rolniczych. Warszawa, Zwi^zek 
spoldzielni rolniczych i zarobkowo-gospodarczych R. P., v. 46 (1939)-, bimens. 
Zl. 12. [Fonnerly: “ Czasopismo spoldzielni rolniczych ”] . [Councillor of coope- 
rative societies and review of agricultural cooperative societies]. 

PrzeglaD miesi^zny i tabUce statystyezne. Instytut badania koniunktur gospo- 
darezyeh i cen. Warszawa, v. 8 (1939)-, mens. [Formerly: “ Koniunktura 
gospodareza. Miesi^ezne tablice statystyezne. ”]. [Monthly review and statistical 
tables] . 

PRZEGLAD socjologiczny; kwartalnik Polskiego instytutu socjologicznego... Poznan, 
[etc.], V. 4 (1936)-, trim. zl. i8. [Second title in Enghsh: “Sociological 
review ”]. 

Rassegna sociale dell’Africa italiana. Roma, Federazione nazionale fascista Casse 
mutue malattia lavoratori industria, v. i (1938)-, mens. Lit. 30 int., Lit. 60 to. 

Raumporschung und Raumordnung; Monatsschrift der Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft 
fiir Ramnforschtmg. Heidelberg, [etc.], Kurt Vowinckel, v. 3 (1939)-, mens. 
RM. 22 int., RM. 16.52 to. 

Revue de droit rural et d'^conomie agricole. Paris, Librairie generale de droit et 
de jurisprudence, v. 1 (i939)~> trim. Fr. 100 int., Fr. 150 to. 
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Rivista di estimo agrario e genio nirale. Bologna, v. 4 (1939)-, mens. I^it. 20. 
[Formerly: “Tecnici agricoli professionisti "]. 


La Rivista forestale italiana. Roma, Istituto poligrafico dello Stato, v. i (1939)-, 
mens. Lit. 40 int.. Lit. 50 6tr. (‘*Direzione e redazione; presso ilComando 
centrale della Milizia nazionale forestale -Roma"). [Formerly: " L’Alpe " 
and "La Montagna italiana"]. 


SttoosT-BcoNOMiST; Zeitschrift ftir die DonaulAnder, Polen tmd den Balkan. Buda- 
pest, Pester Lloyd-Economist G. m. b. H. v. i (i939)-> bimens. P. 20. Lit. 100. 
('* Herausgegeben in Verbindung mit dem Ungarischen Institut fiir Wirtschafts- 
forschung "). . 

TharandT. Reichsinstitut fur auslAndische und koloniale Forstwirtschaft. Zugange 
der Bibliotbek des Reichsinstituts fiir auslAndische und koloniale Fortswirt- 
schaft, Tharandt. Tharandt, v. i (i939)-» mens. [Mimeographed]. 


Univers fran^ais; revue bi-mensuelle de TUnit^ morale et mat^rielle de la France 
totale. Paris, n. s. v. 19 (1939)-, bimens. Fr. 30 int.; Fr. 60 6 tT. [Formerly: 
“ La Chronique coloniale "]. 



Dott. Valentino Dore, gerente responsabile. 
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VINE-GROWING IN GREECE 


Summary: i. General considerations. — 2. Vines for wine production, 
grapes. 4. Vines for grapes for drying. — 5. Conclusions. 


3. Vines for table 


Although vine-growing is one of the most important branches of Greek econ- 
omic activity it has not yet been the subject of a complete general scientific 
study. Thus the only materials other than official statistics available to the au- 
thor in preparing this article were special publications and information collected 
together either by himself personally or by the Institute of Rural Economics and 
Politics of the University of Salonika, of which he is the Director, and such un- 
published material as viticultural .specialists have been good enough to place at 
his disposal ('). 

As the analysis of these various sources showed the author that there were 
serious discrepancies in the material (statistical and other) he chose in each case 
the data he considered most exact and, where necessary, made corrections. 


I. — General considerations. 

Since ancient times wine-growing has been very widespread in Greece 
where the natural conditions are particularly suitable. The vine is grown for 
production of wine and must, of table-grapes and of raisins, currants, etc. 


Methods of cultivation. 

In the regions where the vine has been grown since ancient times (Pelopon- 
nesus, Crete, etc.) so that there is a vine-growing tradition, cultivation is carried 
out under very good technical conditions and with great care. 

In the other regions, and in particular in the provinces annexed during the 
last thirty years, a distiction must be made between the native or newly estab- 
lished refugee vine-growers with a vine-growing tradition, and those growers who 
are new to the work. The old native growers and also such refugees as were grow- 
ers in their old homes in Eastern and Northern Thrace, Smyrna etc. cultivate 
t e vine in a very satisfactory manner. Certain of the new growers, on the other 


(^) The author has the pleasant duty of citing speciaUy the following among his collal>orators: 
essrs. Roussopoulos, Coutsomitopoulos, Pipinos Tzevelekis and above all his old pupil and coUa- 

borator Ch. Mitakides. 
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hand, have not the necessary knowledge and often use defective methods. The 
same can be said of most of the farmers for whom the vine is of secondary 
importance. 

What is not properly done, in certain districts, is the hoeing. This is neglected, 
either on account of ignorance of its usefulness, as is sometimes the case with new 
growers, or by reason of shortage of labour in relation to the size of the vineyard, 
or as a result of the high cost of this work to the great landowners employing 
wage labour. 

Another fault to be foupd, above all in the new provinces, is the unsatisfac- 
tory way in which the vines are dressed. This is due to the fact that, as yet, no 
study has been made of the system of dressing and of the variety of vine best 
suited to the respective districts. 

Furthermore, the methods of packing, transport and preservation of the 
products of the vine are often defective. For example, very deep baskets 
are generally used for carrying grapes, with the result that the lower layers get 
crushed or bruised; and as the grapes thus injured are not always removed the 
qualit3^ and the appearance of much of the product is thus spoilt. 


Area cultivated. 

The total area of vineyards in Greece was 116,845 hectares in 1914. At the 
time of the agricultural census of 1929 it was 196,134 hectares of which 59,006 
hectares were for grapes for drying and 11,930 hectares for table grapes. 

According to the most recent official figures the area of vineyards was about 
264,931 hectares in 1937; this is about 10.96 per cent, of the total cultivated 
area of Greece. 

The areas devoted to the various types of production were: 


Vines for wine ^55«984 hectares 58.88 % 

Vines for table grapes 20,688 » 7*8 1 % 

New vineyards 10,410 » 3 93 % 

Vines for currants 64,514 » 24.35 % J 

Vines for sultanas 11,185 » 4*22 % > 29.38 % 

Vines for rozakis . 2,148 » 0.81 % \ 


Thus over half of the area of vineyards in Greece is devoted to the cultivation 
of grapes for wine, such cultivation being found throughout the country except 
in very high districts. The area devoted to the production of grapes for drying 
is limited almost entirely to the Peloponnesus (currants and sultanas), to Crete 
(sultanas and rozakis) and to the Ionian islands (currants). Vineyards for the. pro- 
duction of table grapes are generally small and are to be found scattered 
throughout the country, but especially near the urban centres and in places with 
good communications and transport facilities. 

Of the area of vineyards devoted to the production of grapes for drying 
82.87 per cent, yield the small black variety without pips known as currants, 
14.37 p^r cent, the light coloured coloured variety without pips known as sulta- 
nas, and 2.76 per cent, rosaki and other varieties. 
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Output. 

The annual output of must has varied in recent years between 100,000 metric 
tons in 1936 and 490,000 tons in 1935, the annual average for the ten years 1028- 
1937 having been about 311,000 tons. “ ^ 

The production of table grapes rose from 35,000 tons in 1928 to 65 000 in 

“ "936 to 45,000 tons whilst 
in 1937 It was 72,500 tons, the average for the ten years 1928-1937 having been 
about 52,000 tons. ^ ® 

The output of currants has varied in recent years between 82 000 tons in 
1931 and 176,000 in 1935, the annual average for the years 1928-1937 having 

1928 to 29,800 in 1935. with an annual average of 20,900 tons. The output of 
rozaki raisins has been between 3,000 and 6,900 tons, the annual average 
having been 5,000 tons. ^ 

Pests and diseases. 

Phylloxera. — This pest appeared in 1898 in the region of Salonika and later 
extended over the whole of Macedonia. The regions affected at the present day 
are Macedonia, Thrace, the Aegean islands and Thessaly. Old Greece is not 
affected apart from the department of Trikkala and the regions of Tvrnavo and 
Agyia in the department of I^arissa. 

Extremely severe measures have been taken to preserve from infection the 
regions as yet free from this pest (■). The vineyards destroyed in affected districts 
have b^n remade with American stock. In many regions various errors were 
committed in the past, especially in the use of American varieties without previous 
examination of the soil and of the affinity of the stock with the variety of the 
native graft. In order to prevent the repetition of these errors and to avoid fail- 
ures the Ministry of Agriculture’s Office for the Fight against Phylloxera 
has long been conducting studies of the adaptation of American varieties to the 
different soils of the various regions of the country, and of their affinity to the 
native varieties. 

For this purpose and in order to ensure the production of a sufficient number 
of American stocks thirteen nurseries of American vines have been established 
in the vanous regions; four of these are managed by the Phylloxera Office and 
nine are subsidiary undertakings of the various agricultural stations and agricul- 
tural schools. There are also fourteen private nurseries, mostly in Macedonia 
v^b cb are under the control of appropriate Government offices. An effort pa- 

p ^ ^928 by the Currant Institute of 

I'yrgos. The vaneties of American vines used (about twenty) are; Riparia, 


Da., i ■ protecUve measures against phylloxera". This law was 

P . ed m order to prevent tire spreading of phyUoxera in old Greece at the time of the annexaUon 

timi“''^? P«>vinces which were affected by this pest. The law, modified at different 

‘‘iroes, continues in. force. 
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Rupestric, Berlandieri, and hybrids of Berlandieri crossed ' with Riparia and 
Riparia crossed with Rupestric. 

The law requires that no new plantations shall be made without a special 
permit of the Phylloxera Office; the appropriate American variety is indicated 
in the permit and the use of any other variety is prohibited. 


Graph i. — Average Yields of Vineyards for Must and Table-Grapes. 

Quintals 

per hectare Table-grapes Must 



Other insects. — Eudemis is the cause of considerable damage especially 
in the regions of Elis, Aegium, Halykai, Volo and Skiathos {'). The campaign 
against this insect is carried out by the Phytopathological Office of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

There are other insects which attack the vine in Greece (“), but all these are 
fairly effectively combated, thanks to the efforts of the appropriate Government 


(^) Cochylis is not a serious danger. 

(*) Serious damage is caused by Otiofyftchus, Dactylopius vitis, Anofnala vitis, cockchafer, flea- 
beetle and sphinx elpenior. This list is in order of importance. It is above all the first two and particu- 
larly the first which are serious dangers. Erinos is also very common, blit, as usual, the damage it 
causes is not great. Anobium paniceum attacks stored dried-grapes, especially those packed in card- 
board boxes. 
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offices which have done much to spread knowledge of the most effective methods 
preparations and instruments (sprayers). 

Other diseases. — Serious damage is often caused by mildew and by oidium 
which are to be found throughout the country. The combating of these pests by 
the' use of sulphur and copper sulphate is common. 


Yield. 


During the fourteen years 1924-1937 the average yield of vineyards for the 
production of must was 2.259 kilogrammes per hectare; whilst of vineyards for 
table grapes, during the thirteen years 1925-1937 the average yield was 3,552 
kilogrammes per hectare. ' ^ 


Quintals 
per hectare 


Graph 2. Average Yield of Vineyards for Dried-Grapes, 


Currants Sultanas Rosakis 
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The average annual yields of currants and sultanas during the sixteen 
were 2,446 and 2,432 kilogrammes per hectare respectively 
hilst the corresponding yield of rozakis during the seven years 1931-1937 

^VaS 2.oRn IriTnorrei'rMwiiii? 
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The yield of the vine in Greece is in general fairly satisfactory. The quality 
of the products is usually good, and in the case of dried grapes and certain 
table grapes even excellent. 

Value of output. 



Graph 3. — Value of Output from Vines, 

MiUion 

d]:achmai 



The average annual value of the output from vines in Greece has thus been 
about 2,313 million drachmai, of which 1,299 million drachmai t. e. 56.17 per 
cent, is derived from dried-grapes, 850 million i. e. 36*76 p^r cent, from must, 
and 164 million, i. e. 7.07 per cent, from table grapes. 


Place of vine-growing in Greek agriculture. 

The vine is the third in importance of the sources of agricultural income, the 
value of its products being only slightly less than that of the two most important 
sources, cereals and indijstrial and aromatic plants respectively. 


Exports. 

The annual average value of the exports of products of the vine during the 
ten years 1928-1937 represented 24.69 per cent, of the total value of Greek exports 
and 27.98 per cent, of the total value of the exports of agricultural products. 
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^ Graph 4. — Composition of the Value of Greek Agricultural Output 
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Costs of production. 


(I) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 


Cosis of Production of Currants 

(Drachmai per hectare). 


Cultivation expenses: ^ 

Plains 


HiUs 


(a) Propping and unpropping 

550 


450 


(b) Cleaning (before cutting) and cutting 

9,00 


800 


(c) Digging 

2,300 


1,900 


(d) Hoeing ’ 

1,200 


650 


(e) Labour for copper sulphate spraying (*) . . . . 

450 


300 


(/) Labour for treatment with sulphur (*) .... 

350 


250 


(g) Incision, cutting, thinning out, etc 

1,300 


1,200 


(A) Spreading out and arrangement of branches . . 

550 


450 


(t) Interest charges 

380 

7,980 

300 

6,300 

Costs of material: 



(a) Wooden gourds 

500 


420 


(b) Copper sulphate (*) 

900 


700 


(c) Sulphur (^) 

600 


500 


(d) Interest on these sums and depreciation charges 
on dead stock 

450 

2,450 

400 

2,020 




Harvesting 

1,200 


1,200 


Drying 

300 


300 


Transport and stocking 

280 


450 


Watchman 

100 


100 


Other costs 

350 


250 


Depreciation of the vineyard over 35 years at 5 per cent. 

on a value of 100,000 drachmes 

6,100 


6,100 



8,330 

8,400 

18,760 

16,720 


(^) The sums spent on spraying with copper sulphate are especially heavy in the damp regions, 
in Western and Northern Greece; whereas in the warm and dry regions, for example in Attica, these 
expenses are lower, and the use of sulphur is relatively more important. 


The average costs of production per hectare are thus about 17,740 drachmai 
The gross return averages about 21,000 drachmai (*), of which 20,550 drachmai 
are derived from currants and 450 from vine shoots (resulting from the cutting). 
The net return is thus about 3,260 drachmai. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the costs of production and the gross 
and net returns vary greatly from district to district and from year to year. 


{^) The average yield is 2,446 kilogrammes per hectare and the average price 8.4 drachmai per 
kilogramme, this price, however, varying greatly according to quality. 
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The costs of production on vineyards for sultanas are from 5 to 8 per cent, 
higher; but so are also the gross and net returns. On vineyards for must the 
expenses are about 10 per cent, lower than on those for currants. The cost of 
production on vineyards producing table grapes are about the same as those^on 
vineyards for currants; but the gross and net return are very much greater. 

Of all forms of viticulture, the production of table grapes is the most remu- 
nerative. 

Vine-growing by small farmers. 

The great majority of the vineyards belong to small farmers working with 
their families, so that the income of the farming family is much greater than 
the net return calculated above for vines for dried grapes, since there are no wages 
to be paid. A typical farm having a vineyard of 1.2 hectares valued at 132,000 
drachma! (110,000 drachmai per hectare) and a dead stock (sprayer, sulphur 
sprinkler, baskets, vine-props etc.) valued around 3,000 drachmai has to meet 
only the following expenses: 

(i) Cost of material (sulphur, copper sulphate, gourds) and 


other expenses (watchman) 2,500 drachmai 

(2) Cost of living of the family 16,000 » 


(3) Amortization of the dead stock at 8 per cent, over 8 years 

on 3,000 drachmai 522 

(4) Amortization of the vineyard at 5 per cent, over 35 years 

on 132,000 drachmai 8,052 


27,074 


The gross return being 21,000 x 1.2 or 25,200 drachmai there is a loss of 
1,874 drachmai if account is taken of interest and amortization of capital. But 
in spite of this loss, due to the difficulties in marketing and to the resulting low 
prices, vine-growing is very profitable to the small Greek farmer since it gives him 
a greater number of working days - 160 to 200 in our example - than does any 

other branch of agriculture, except tobacco. 

« 

Social and economic importance. 

Vine-growing is a very important branch not only of Greek agriculture but 
of the economic activity of the country as a whole. The vine covers 10.96 per 
cent, of the total cultivated area, whilst the value of its products represents 16.54 
per cent, of the total value of ‘agricultural products and about 25 per cent, of the 
value of the country’s exports. 

Vine-growing is particularly suited to intensive cultivation, and is therefore 
of special importance to a country such as Greece where holdings are small but 
labour abundant. The natural conditions of the country also being favourable, 
the gross and net returns from the vine are high. 
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There are certain districts where vine growing is a necessary evil, the stnall 
area of the fields and the conditions of agricultural production in general ex- 
cluding the possibility of replacing the vine by some other crop which would 
ensure a livelihood to farming families. 


II. — Vines for wine production. 


Area and output. 


Production of Must. 


Year 

Area 

(Hectares) 

Output 

(Metric quintals) 

Value of output 
( Drachma! ) 

Average: 




1914*17 

136,292 (1914) 

3,252,869 

95.535.972 

1918-22 

134,482 (1918) 

2,251,214 

I 189,428,761 

1923-27 

127,212 (1923) 

2,280,825 

562,628,504 

1928-32 

1 121,517 (1928) 

2,718,714 

734,715.655 

1933-37 ■ • 

142,288 (1933) 

3 . 535.^^4 

965,344,495 


! 155.984 (1937) 

I 




The decrease between 1914 and 1928 of the area under vine for the produc- 
tion of wine is to be attributed mainly to phylloxera and other causes such as 
the War which led to the destruction of vineyards. The increase since 1928 has 
been due to the restoration of the vineyards and the new plantations resulting 
in large part from the efforts of the Colonisation Offices. 

The yield of wine being on the average 9/10 of the must used, Greece 
produces about 3 million hectolitres of wine. It takes eleventh place in the list 
of wine-producing countries; the first place is occupied by France (exclusive 
of Algeria) with about 50 million hectolitres, the second by Italy with 34 million 
and the third by Spain with about 16 million ("). 

The varieties of wine grown in Greece for the production of wine are very 
numerous. Unfortunateley they have not been sufficiently studied ("). 


Wine-making. 

Organisation. — Two-thirds of the output of grapes for wine is made into 
wine by the farmers themselves;, the remaining third is converted industrially 


(9 Follow: Algeria with about 15 million, Romania 10.7 million, Argentina 7 - 9 , Portugal 7.8 
U. S. S. R. 5, Hungary 4.3 and Chile, which occupies tenth place with 4 million (1937)* 

(^) Among these varieties the best known are Suwatiaho, RhodUis, Kofithif Philcti, Ro&ctki, Row’ 
bola, Assyrtikon, Mandylaria, Mavrodaphni, Moschoudi, Moschaio, Kountoura, Mavroudi, Asproudi, 
Voidommati, Skylopnychtis, Vradyno, Xynomavro, Mxischomavro, Batiki, Goritsano, Avgomtoulidiy KoUi- 
nicUiko, Naousseiko, Monemvassia, PollianitikOf LiatikOf etc. 
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either in the establishments of industrial concerns of in cooperative cellars 
or, in the case of fresh Corinth grapes, in the cellars of the Central Currants 
Office (*). The country has reason to be proud of this industry as its organi* 
sation equipment, plant and methods are each the last word in science and tech- 
nique. The small wine-growers, on the other hand, usually lack technical knowl- 
edge, have insufficient means, and work on a very small scale. This position 
has its drawbacks the principal of which is the resulting difficulty in improving 
a large part of the output and in standardizing all Greek wines. 

The number of wine-growing cooperatives is about ninety. About twenty 
of these are inactive and only four are of outstanding importance. These four 
are the Wine-Growers Cooperative of Attica, which has its chief office in Athens 
and possesses 263 concrete vats capable of holding 110,000 hectolitres; the Com- 
munal Wine Cooperative of Markopulo, also in Attica, which possesses vats of a 
capacity of 30,000 hectolitres; the Wine Cooperative of Chalcis which has its 
chief office in Chalcis in the island of Kuboea, with vats of a capacity of 40,000 
hectolitres; and the Union of the Wine Cooperatives of the Island of Samos, 
having vats of a total capacity of 40,000 hectolitres. 

The Central Currants Office (^) with its chief office in Athens has 430 rein- 
forced concrete vats situated in various places in the Peloponnesus with a 
capacity of 260,000 liectolitres of must. 

There are about twenty wine concerns handling vine products; their staff 
numbers about 1,500 (^). 

A Trirst for the export of wine and alcohol has been formed in Athens by 
the seven principal concerns and given the name of “ Bacchus Companv 


Wines. 


Since ancient times Greece has produced all sorts of wines from dry white 
wines to strong liqueurs. 

There are two categories of dry wines; the first comprises wines produced in 
the warm regions of the south and which are very alcoholic, lack aroma and body 
and are good as mixing wines; the other, comprises the wines produced in the 
colder regions of the north, which resemble the wines of colder countries, and 
contain less alcohol but possess greater acidity, aroma and body, and can be 
drunk neat and without admixture. 

Greece with its warm climate and by reason of the nature of its soil and of 
the large variety of vines grown is an ideal country for the production of sweet 
wines. Greek sweet wines have been famous since ancient times. 


(q Thus in 1935 of about 5 million hectolitres of must almost 1.5 million were converted indus- 
trially (including 300,000 hectolitres of must from Corinthian grapes). 

(*) The nature, objects, organization, and resources of this office are described in Section IV, “ Vines 
for dried grapes”, below. 

(q Part of this staff, however, deals also with other products principally foodstuffs, oils, soap, etc. 
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Dry white wines. — The white wine most generally drunk within the country 
is the resinous white wine called Retzina (*). This is a light wine (ii® Gay-Lussac 
approximately) with low acidity and small dry extract content. It has to be 
consumed during the year in which it is produced and cannot be aged. The 
best resinous wines are those of Attica (especially those of Messoghion, Aegina, 
and Salamis) of the island of Euboea and of the Peloponnesus ("). 

Non-resinous dry white wines of very good quality are produced in the Ionian 
and the Aegean islands; such are the wines of Corfu, of Cephalonia (Rombala 
which has an excellent strong aroma) of Paros, Santorin, Samos etc. This cate- 
gory comprises also the wines of Dekalia, Tour la Reine, Hymette-^Camha, Demestica, 
Marco, the wines of Euboea island, (Chalcis, Aliverion) of Argolis, Arcadia, (Tripo- 
litza and Tegea where champagne is made as well) Messenia, etc. Some of these 
wines are light and have an excellent aroma. 

Red wines. — This category comprises chiefly the wines of Macedonia; 
Niausta wines which are famous throughout the country and have the valuable 
property of acquiring an excellent aroma by ageing (^) ; Hegoumenissa, red Sia- 
tista which are similar to the first but of a slightly inferior quality; St. Panteleimon 
(Fiorina) and Amyntaion, which are lighter than the others and have a smaller 
dry extract content, but greater acidity. The red wine of the island of Levkas 
which is rich in colour is a good mixing wine. Other wines of smaller impor- 
tance are produced in different parts of the country. 

Sweet table wines. — The of Samos, the Peloponnesus, Corfu and Crete 

are famous. They usually measure lo^ Beaunuf and i6^ Gay-Lussac.^ The sweet 
white wines of Samos (^) are world famous as is also the red Mavrodaphni of 
Patros and Corfu which is greatly appreciated particularly in Germany. The 
yellow amber wine of Siatista (s) is a greatly appreciated vintage; it is sweet, 
very alcoholic and has a special aroma. 

special wines. — There are several types of special wines, wines for conval- 
escents, aperitive, vermouth, and sparkling wines etc.; pure wines of very good 
quality produced in the monasteries, etc. 


(q The must is fermented witli resin which is admixed up to 6 per cent. After the fermentation 
the resin is deposited and the freed turpentine comes to the surface and forms a thin coating which 
preserves the wine from acidification. 

(q Resinous wine has been known since ancient times; it was discovered by accident, must hav- 
ing been placed in a barrel made from resinous wood. 

( 3 ) In three years,, under favourable conditions of cellaring, it makes an excellent quality wine. 

(4) Prepared by adding alcohol to half fermented must from a variety of grapes with a strong 
aroma rich in sugar. 

(5) This comes of white grapes of a special variety. After being gathered the grapes are left in 
the sun for several days untU their yield of must is reduced by 25 per cent. The fermentation is very 
slow. The wine can be drunk only alter being preserved fon three or more years. It can be kept for 
thirty or forty years. 
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Domestic consumption. 

According to official statistics {") the domestic consumption of wine is about 
25 litres per head per year. In other wine-producing countries it is very much 
higher; in France 157 litres, in Italy 97, in Spain 67; and even in Switzerland 
which IS a small producer but large importer of wine it is 46 litres. The domestic 
consumption in Greece might therefore be greatly increased. 

Exports. 

Greece exports: 

(a) Concentrated and sulfited must (^). This product is exported to coun- 
tries not having vineyards, for the production of wine, brandy, etc., or to coun- 
tries needing to improve the quality of their wines as regards colour, sugar content 
alcohol content, etc.; ' 

{h) MisteUc which is used as an admixture or is drunk as it is; 

(c) Sweet wines, such as Mavrodaphni and tJie wines of Samos; 

{d) Dry wines, mainly white, for mixing. 

Of dry wines, red or white, intended to be consumed as they are, there are 
only a few such as Tour la Reine, Demestica Achaia which are standardised and 
therefore exportable. Yet Greece does produce some very good quality 
wines, such as the Niausta wines, which could be exported and would be appre- 
ciated abroad if they were standardised and their export i)roperly organised; 

(e) Special wines, such as vermouth, the export of which could be greatly 
increased, 

(/) Brandies such as Cognac etc. 

All these exports could be greatly increased. 


Exports of Must, Wines, Brandies, etc. 



Year 

Must 

Wines 

Brandies, liqueurs, other 
spirits, etc. 



Quantity 

(Metric 

tons) 

Value 

(Thousand 

draclimai) 

Quantity 

(Metric 

tons) 

Value 

(Thousand 

drachma!) 

Quantity 

(Metric 

tons) 

Value 

(Thousand 

draclimai) 

TQ28 

J929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1 933 

^934 

1935 

^936 

1937 

I.4I4 

7-494 

9.489 

3.984 

4-589 

3.750 

2,405 

2-051 

2,001 

2.938 

5.820 

31,200 

25-497 

10,891 

15-386 

15.852 

9.198 

12,220 i 

9.349 1 
12,259 j 

124,457 

182,366 

62,769 

40,473 

39.123 

72.213 

38.444 

32.514 

39.041 

43-067 

500,213 

568.409 
248,431 
170.143 

1 62,689 
308,940 

154.409 
147.356 
184,075 
215,598 

573-8 
601 .2 

475-0 

383-8 

259-8 

309-4 

631.7 

4419 

413-4 

703-4 

17,774 

22,680 

19.783 

15-381 

12.954 

18.770 

47.128 

28,901 

24,683 

49,849 
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Must is exported mainly to Great Britain and France (’^), wine, chiefly to 
Germany, France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Malta, Italy, etc, 
brandies, chiefly to Egypt and the United States. 


Destination of Exports. 



r935 

1936 

1937 

Country 

Quantity 
(Metric tons) 

% 

of total 
exports 

Quantity 

(Metrictons) 

% 

of total 
exports 

Quantity 

(Metrictons) 

% 

of total 
exports 

Must: 

United Kingdom 

France 

Other countries 

2,051 

100 

1.152 

849 

57-57 

42.43 

1,451 

1.449 

38 

49-39 

49-32 

1 .29 

Total . . . 

2,051 

100 — 

2,001 

100 — 

2,938 

100 — 

Wine: 

Germany 

Belgo-Luxembourg Union . 

France 

Malta 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Other countries 

12,351 * 

4,051 

2,477 

4,204 

4,204 

3,351 

1,876 

37-99 

12.46 

7.61 

12.93 

12.93 

10.30 

5-78 

9,953 

4,621 

13,026 

49” 

4.911 

24 

1 ,595 

25-49 

II .84 

33-36 

12.17 

12.57 

0.06 

4-51 

17,006 

7,291 

6,163 

2,933 

2.524 

1,346 

5,804 

39.48 

16.93 

14-31 

6.81 

1 5-86 

! 3-13 

i 13-48 

Total . . . 

32,514 

TOO 

39,041 

100 — 

43.067 

100 — 

Brandies, liqueurs, etc.: 

Egypt 

United States 

Other countries 

286 

65-8 

90 

64.72 
14. 90 
20.38 

270.5 

68.0 

74.8 

65-44 

16.46 

18.10 

398.6 

174.0 

130.8 

1 36.66 

24.74 

1 18.60 

Total . . . 

1 

1 441-8 

100 

413-3 

i 

j TOO 

i 703-4 

! 

1 00 


Taxes and tariff protection. 

Taxes, levies, and local dues on wine amount to about 0.63b drachniai per 
kilogramme made up of 0.402 for taxes, 0.078 for regional levies for the benefit of 
vine-growers protection organisations, and 0.156 for local dues. 

There are no bounties on the export of Greek wines. On the other hand 
there are import duties which are high for countries benefiting from the most- 
favoured-nation clause and prohibitive for countries to which the conventional 
tariff applies. The import of must into Greece is temporarily prohibited, and 


(») To France sulfited must, and to Great Britain concentrated must. 
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the import of wine from grapes, in barrels or in similar containers, is allowed only 
where there are clearing • arrangements or private compensation (without other 
restriction), while the total quota of imports of bottled wine from grapes and 
sparkling wine, aperitives and pharmaceutical wine, may not exceed in value 
245,000 drachma! per half-year (1938). 

Costs of production. 

The cost of production of a hectolitre of ordinary wine is approximately: 

(а) Cost of must, according to origin and variety 200 — 250 drachmai 

(б) Average cost of making wine 40 40 » 

Total . . . 240 — 290 » 


The sale price f. o. b. varies, according to the origin and variety, between 
360 and 450 drachmai; the difference is therefore considerable. 

Wine crisis and measures taken by the’ public authorities. 

The great demand for the import of Greek wines into France that arose after 
the destruction of French vineyards by phylloxera in the year 1878-1893 was 
the main cause of a considerable increase in Greek vineyards ('). 

After 1893, however, the French vineyards were re-established with American 
stock, and the French import of Greek wines began to decrease. Production 
in Greece, on the other hand, continued to increase; and in 1908-9 when the 
new plantations were in full production there resulted a severe wine crisis in 
Greece which coincided with a w^orld-wide economic depression. Domestic 
consumption could not absorb the surplus production. The competition of beer, 
but above all the imposition of a quantitative levy on the of export of dried grapes 
in 1904 — the amounts retained were made into wine or alcohol — made the situation 
worse. The price of wine fell to a very low level, and the vine-growers, who in 
general devoted themselves mainly to this one branch of agriculture, as well as 
the country as a whole, in which vine-growing played so prominent a part, suffered 
greatly. 

The State took no appropriate and far-reaching measures to meet this situa- 
tion, apart from the Law of 1910 wdiich suppressed the land tax on vine-yards. 

The situation was alleviated temporarily by the opening up of new domestic 
maiicets resulting from the annexation of the new provinces, after the Balkan 
wars of 1912 and 1913. 

The disaster in Asia Minor and the settling in Greece of refugees from this 
region and from Eastern Thrace obliged the Government to allow, for technical, 
social and economic reasons, the establishment of new vineyards, which to some (*) 


(*) In I«evkas alone the area under vine doubled. 
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extent amounted to no more than the re-establishment of the vineyards of the 
new provinces destroyed by phylloxera and the wars. However, at the same 
time the countries importing Greek wines began a policy of tariff protection. 
The result was a new crisis, less severe but more persistant than the previous one. 

The Government now took various measures to improve the situation: 

{a) it prohibited the use of dried grapes for the manufacture of must, 
wines and mistelle for domestic consumption and it allowed the export of must, 
wine and mistelle so* made only by special permission (Decree-Law of Sep- 
tember i6, 1924). 

(6) it set up the Pan-Hellenic Union of Vine-Growers, a corporation 
supervising and generally protecting wine production (Decree Laws of May 12, 
1926 and November 13, 1927 and Law No. 3501 of 1928). 

(c) the recent setting-up of the Vine and Wine Institute which has the 

duty of making a study of Greek varieties of the vine and of the wines produced 
in Greece in order to standardize and create types of Greek wines, and of all 
matters relevant thereto (Decree-Law of August 12, 1937)- ^ 

(d) it provided for the purchase of wines and must by the Central Currants 
Office etc. in order to maintain the prices of vine products (Law No. 8 of 1936). 

(e) it took certain purely commercial measures (the organization of mar- 
keting, the establishment of trade marks, making of commercial treaties, etc.). 
Two laws are of special importance here: first, the Law of November 30, 1928 
on the organization of wine-rparketing and the suppression of fraud, and second, 
the Law of May 28, 1932 on marks of origin. 

IXi. — Vines for table grapes. 


Area and output. 

In the past the growing of the vine for the production of table grapes was 
of little importance in Greece; but in recent years it has increased greatly and 
is therefore worthy of special attention. 


Year 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931- 

1932* 

1933 - 

1934 - 

1935 - 
1936. 
1937 > 


Area and Output of Vineyards for Table Grapes. 


Area 

(Hectares) 

Output 

(Metric 

quintals) 

Value 
of output 

10,078 

350,314 

101,878,775 

11,930 

182,669 

46.560,537 

. 13,^72 

336,068 

100,499,763 

14,042 

407,688 

114,584.678 

. i 5 » 45 o 

656,730 

156,932,695 

. 17.495 

73 f >.036 

188,425,127 

. 17.595 

738.258 

220,162,610 

. 18,813 

1.027,955 

268,127,987 

20,746 

451,190 

157,807,118 

. 20,688 

724,807 

279.642,473 


It can be seen that both the area and the output have been growing at an 
increasing rate in recent years, both having more than doubled between 1928 

and 1937- 
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Varieties. 

The principal varieties in order of date of ripening are: sultanas of Crete which 
ripen towards the end of July; takhtas of Crete which ripen during the first ten 
days of August; rozaki and sultanas of Corinth which ripen up to the end of 
August; rozaki of Archanes (Crete) ripening in September-October; sideritis of 
Patras and of Euboea, ripening from the end of October till into December. 

Exports. 

The export of table grapes has varied considerably in recent years. From 
5,912 metric tons valued at 15 million drachmai in 1928 both, volume and 
value rose sharply to 8,213 tons worth 32 million drachmai in 1929; in 1931 
there was a fall to about the 1928 level of volume the value remaining higher 
at 21 million drachmai, but there was a recovery in 1932 to 7,975 tons valu- 
ing 27 million drachmai. In 1933 a new export maximum was reached of 
14,082 tons valued at 38 million drachmai, but since then the volume has de- 
creased, the figures for 1937 being 7,380 tons; the value has however remained 
near the high level of 51 million drachmai reached in 1934, the figure for 1937 
beins 48 million drachmai. 

Until 1931 Greek table grapes were exported almost exclusively to Egypt. 

In that year, on the suggestion of the Agricultural Bank of Greece, the 
Minister of National Economy in conjunction with the National Bank of Greece, 
the railway company Athens-Pireus-Peloponnesus (S. P. A. P.) and the State 
railway company (S. E. K.), decided to form the “ Greek Company for the 
Export of Fresh Fruit and Vegetables with a capital of 5 million drachmai. 

As a result of the work of this company the export of Greek table grapes 
to other European countries has greatly increased. 


Destination of Grape Exports. 


Countries 

1 

1935 

1 1936 

1937 

Metric tons 

Percentage 
of total 
output 

Metric tons 

Percentage 

I of total 

1 output 

1 ■ 

j Metric tons 

1 Percentage 
} of total 
j output 

Fgypt 


55-79 

1 

1 

1 5.050 

I 

i 

57-45 ! 

3.027 

41.63 

Germany 

2,608 

24-37 

j 1.952 

22.21 

536 

7.26 

Austria 

1 589 

5-50 

1 443 

5 04 1 

426 

5-77 

Czechoslovakia 

257 

2.40 

! 240 

2.73 ; 

359 

4.86 

Switzerland 

i U 37 

1.28 

1 .5^ 

1-74 

96 

! 1 - 3 T 

Poland 

876 

8.18 

578 

6.57 1 

926 

' 12.55 

United Kingdom 

60 

0.56 

167 

1.90 

1.704 

23.09 

Sweden 

— 

— j 

142 

1.61 ' 

150 

2.03 

Other countries 

205 

1.92 

66 

0.75 j 

111 

1.50 

Total . . . 

10,703 

100 — 

8,790 

I 

100 — 

1 

0 

00 

rC 

TOO 


3i6 .'fi 




In 1937 an export bounty was started for table grapes exported to coun- 
tries with free currencies, for example 3 drachma! per kilogramme on exports 
to the United Kingdom; this has lead to a still further increase in the exports 
to such countries. 

Greek table grapes are appreciated abroad, althbugh the organization of 
their marketing is still undeveloped, and in spite of the competition of table 
grapes from Bulgaria and to a lesser degree from Romania and Yugoslavia and 
even from Turkey. 

The considerable efforts of the Government and of the export company 
with a view to the more rational organization of the export of table grapes, 
e. g., qualitative selection, proper equipment cold storage trucks, packing, publicity 
etc. should make possible an increase in the amount exported and the obtaining 
of satisfactory prices. 


Prices. 

The price per kilogramme paid to the growers for grapes sold on the vine 
varied between the following limits in the years 1935, 1936 and 1937. 


1935 (Urhs.) 1936 (Drhs.) 1937 (Drhs.) 


Sultanas 4-4*5 4*5~5 4*5-5 

Takhtas (Rozakis) 2-3 4-5 3*5-4 

Rozakis 3*5“^ 4*5-^^*5 4*5“^^*5 

Sideritis 3-3*5 5-5*5 5*5“^ 


IV. — Vines for grapes for drying. 

The dried grapes produced in Greece are of three kinds: ^ 

(a) the small pipless kind known as currants 
(d) the light-coloured pipless kind known as sultanas, 

(c) other varieties such as rozakis, takhtas etc. 

The production of currants is by far the most important. 

Over the five-year period 1933-37 Greece produced on an average about 
28 per cent, of the world output of dried grapes, whereas before the War this 
percentage had been about 45. The decrease is to be explained by the consi- 
derable increase in the production in other countries, particularly Australia 
and California. 

Of the world output of currants alone Greece produced 87.6 per cent.; of 
other varieties, 7.42 per cent. 


(9 other varieties of table grapes domestically consumed are: Corinthian grapes, Fraoula, which 
are too fragile to be transported, and many others of minor importance such as Heptukylon, Aitonychi, etc. 
as well as others of double purpose or must grapes such as Butiki, Roditis, Phileti and Sabbatiatw. 
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Distribution of World Production of Dried Grapes, 


Yers 

Average 1909-1913 

Average 1926-1930 

Average 1933 I937 

% 

of total 
world 
produc- 
tion of 
currants 

% 

of total 
world 
produc- 
tion of 
sultanas 
etc. 

% 

of general 
total 
of world 
produc- 
tion of 
dried 
grapes 

of total 
world 
produc- 
tion of 
currants 

% 

of total 
world 
produc- 
tion of 
sultanas 
etc. 

% 

of general 
total 
of world 
produc- 
tion of 
dried 
grapes 

0 / 

of total 
world 
produc- 
tion of 
currants 

% 

of total 
world 
produc- 
tion of 
sultanas 
etc. 

% 

of general 
total 
of world 
produc- 
tion of 
dried 
grapes 

Greece . . . 
Australia . . 
California . 
Union of S. 

Africa . . 
Turkey . . 
Iran .... 
Spain . . . 
Russia . . . 
Italy . . . 
Other coun- 
tries . . . 

Total . . . 

97-73 

2.26 

1 O.OI 

7.13 

2.67 

28.38 

0.50 

20.81 

13-05 

10.36 

11.88 

3-17 

2.03 

44.66 

2.50 

16.64 

0.29 

12.19 

7.64 

6.07 

6.95 

1.83 

1.23 

90.32 

9.58 

1 O.IO 

4-85 

10.06 

54.86 

I.IO 

10.74 

438 

4.78 

5.60 

1-34 

2.29 

27.76 

9-93 

40.17 

0.81 

7.86 

3.21 

3-50 

4. TO 
0.98 

1.68 

87.62 

11.83 

1 0-55 

7.42 

12.66 

43.16 

1-33 

14-58 

7.72 

4.58 

5-91 

1-33 

1-31 

28.21 

12.44 

32.08 

1.02 

10.79 

5-71 

3-39 

3-93 

0.98 

1-45 

100 — 

100 — 

TOO 

100 — 

100 — 

TOO 

100 — 

100 — 

100 — 


Currants- 

Production regions, quality, trademarks, — The production of currants is 
limited to the Peloponnesus and the Ionian islands, where the vine is most 
carefully tended by very experienced growers with a long tradition behind them. 

In general Greek currants are of excellent quality and much sought after 
on the world market. 

In order to maintain the reputation of Greek currants the law provides for 
a supervision of production and for the use of protected trade marks (^). 


Domestic Consumption of Currants, 

(Kilogrammes) . 



1933-33 

1933-34 

193435 

1935-36 

1936:37 

Direct consumption 

355,275 

352,800 

1,100,700 

1,842,975 

! 3,220,380 

Compulsory use in bread-making 

1.597,275 

2.179,350 

1,637,100 

1,449,630 


Consumed in the army .... 
Industrial uses (production of 

398,700 

— : 

317,655 

.350,235 

j 337,860 

1 

alcohol, vinegar, etc.) .... 

47,510,325 

38,638,080 

59,301,495 

49,468,500 

72,143,550 

Total . . . 

49,861,575 

41,170.230 

62,356,950 

53,111,300 

75,701,790 


(*) Recent laws: 892 and 897 of 1937 (concerning trademarks, etc.) and Decrees of August i, 1937 
and August 25, 19.38 (concerning the supervision of gathering and drying, the protection of quality, 
packing and marketing of currants). 
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CuTTunts' AtcUf Output and Kxpotts, 


Averages: 

1830-52. 

1853-57- 

1858-62. 

1863-67. 

1868-72. 


1873-77- 

1878-82. 

1883-87. 

1888-92. 


1893-97- • 

1898-1902. 
1903-07 . 

1908-12. . 

1913-17- • 

1918-22. . 
1923-27. . 
1928-32 . 

1933-37 • 


Area 

cultivated 

(Hectares) 


Quantity: 
(Metric tons) 


10,314 

22,044 

(i860) 

28,030 

(1867) 

34.^32 

(1871) 

43.500 

(1878) 

50.000 
(1881) 

67.000 

(1891) 


Output 


Value 

(Thousand 

drachmal) 


iSxports 


Quantity; 
(Metric tons) 


50,042 

(1929) 

64.514 

(1937) 


23.515 

13.572 

41.256 

51.312 

60,192 

74.673 

102.409 

118,296 

139.167 

157.410 
125.730 
150.570 
155.070 
1 17.450 
1 1 3.490 
127,449 
113.508 

130,601 


9150 

1,186.9 


39,060 

51.390 

60,929 

73.773 

94.770 

121,612 

134.426 

129,690 

107,010 

111,600 

110,034 

77,762 

86,967 

81,459 

66,218 

70,289 


Value 

(Thousand 

drachmal) 


885.7 

995-6 


It can be seen from the table above that the greater part of the currants 
domestically consumed are used in industry, the consumption of dried grapes 
as such being very small. 


Exports of Currants 

(Metric tons). 


Destination 

1918-23 

1923-28 ‘ 

19*8-33 

1933*37 

United Kingdom 

Netherlands . 

United States. 

Other countries 

57.714 

7.976 

1.433 

13.535 

323 

4.202 

688 

1.097 

52,870 

1 1 ,046 

7.236 

5.932 

2,041 

743 

651 

43 

739 

43.158 

9.083 

6.379 

3.432 

2.337 

831 

424 

109 

56 

409 

43.424 

8,905 

7.133 

2,672 

1,510 

5 

502 

11 

40 

1,218 

Total . . . 

86.968 

81,301 

66.218 

65,420 
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It can be seen from the table that about two-thirds of the total exports 
go to the United Kingdom, which country receives the best quality currants. 
Of the average yearly exports during the ten year period 1928-1937, 66.14 per 
cent, went to the United Kingdom, 13.34 cent, to Netherlands, 10.15 pcr cent, 
to Germany, 4.79 per cent, to the United States and 3.01 per cent, to Italy; 
these five countries take 97.43 per cent, of the exports of currants from Greece. 


Graph 5. — Prices of Currants. 
On the Patras Market. 


Thousand 
drachmai 
per ton 


Pyrgos 

Currants 


Amalias 

Currants 


Patras 

Currants 


Corfos 

Currants 



The main competition which Greek currants have to meet on world markets, 
is that of Australian currants, which are offered at lower prices and accorded 
preference for example in the United Kingdom, and which are well advertised. 

Position of the currants market and measures taken by public authorities. — 
Targe quantities of currants were produced in Greece, and particularly in 
the Peloponnesus as early as the time of the Turkish domination; they were 
exported mainly to Great Britain and secondly to the Netherlands and other 
countries. 

During the seven years of the War of Independence the production of 
currants greatly diminished as a result of the devastation and abandonment 
of the vineyards. 
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With the setting up of the new State and the establishment of peace and 
order, output increased again and continued to grow from year to year. The 
area under vines for currants increased from 3,800 hectares in 1830 to 17,258 

hectares in 1851 and to 34,632 in 1871; the output increased from 8,550 tons in 

1830 to 38,835 tons in 1851 and to 5i»^^5 1870. 

Graph 6 . — Prices of Currants. 

On the London Market. 


Shillings 

per Aeghion Patras Pyrgos 

cwt. Currants Currants Currants 



In the years immediately following 1870 there was a great increase in the 
demand for dried grapes to be exported to France for the production of wine, this 
increase arising from the destruction of French vineyards by phylloxera (‘). 
The marketing of the output of dried grapes at high prices led the Greek vine- 
growers to increase the area of their vineyards and consequently the output of 
dried grapes, at the expense of other less profitable branches of agriculture. Thus 
the area under vines for currants rose from 34,632 hectares in 1871 to 67,000 
hectares in 1891 and the output from 51,615 tons in 1870 to 154,800 tons in 1891. 

The French vineyards having been re-established in the years following 1893 
with American stock, the French imports of dried grapes decreased so that there 
remained in Greece a surplus production which could not be marketed. There 
was a heavy fall in prices, from 23 gold francs per hectolitre in 1876 (^) to 18.50 
in 1878, to 4.46 francs in 1893 and 4.21 francs in 1894. This fall put the 
producers of dried grapes into an exceedingly difificult position. - 

To meet the crisis the State reduced the tax on exports by 0,4 drachmai 
per hectolitre and imposed a quantitative levy of fifteen per cent, on exports, 
the stocks of dried grapes resulting from this levy being sold to be manufactured (*) 


(*) The exports to France increased from 17,000 tons in 1879-80 to 70,000 tons in 1889-90. 
(®) Average price. 
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into alcohol (I^aw of 1895). This measure proved to be ineffective and in 1899 
a bank for the producers of dried grapes was founded, but this institution made 
serious losses. 

In 1905, in accordance with the law of that year which aimed at putting 
the dried grapes industry on a sound basis, the Privileged Company for the Pro- 
tection of the Currant Trade was founded. This was a private company which 
undertook to buy at the end of each year any quantity of dried grapes which 
it had been impossible to sell, paying a price of 1 1.5 - 15.5 drachmai per hecto- 
litre; it further undertook a publicity campaign for currants in foreign markets; 
it granted loans to vine-growers and paid the State tax of 0.4 drachmai per hecto- 
litre. The State passed to this Company the products of the quantitative levy 
fixed at 20 per cent., the export tax, fixed at 15 per cent, paid in kind, and allowed 
it to collect an insurance levy of 0.7 drachmai per hectolitre. 

This company failed and was dissolved in 1924, so that the problem of 
adjusting demand and supply in the dried grapes market remained unsolved. 

In 1925 C) the Central Currants Office was founded. This Office has legal 
personality; it operates through a cooperative organisation, controlled by a 
body of growers of grapes for currants and membership is compulsory for all 
producers. The Office is a public utility body with certain of the features of a 
public service, e. g. the receipt of taxes, etc. Its objects are: 

(1) to balance supply and demand by imposing a quantitative levy on 
exports and by the purchase of unsold supplies, and to manage and market the 
stocks so formed. 

(2) to insure the crops and to study and make known methods of 
cultivation and handling of products that would improve quality and decrease 
costs of production, and to suggest to the Government legislative measures for 
the safeguarding of the quality of the products. 

(3) manage the stocking of dried grapes and to carry out purchases 
and sales for third parties, such as cooperative societies, etc. 

(4) to supervise and organise trade supplies. 

(5) to carry out publicity for dried grapes both at home and abroad. 

(6) to provide credits and other facilities for producers etc.. 

To the Currants Office were granted all the rights possessed by the earlier 
Privileged Company and certain others including that of contracting loans. 

In order to provide for the study of technical questions relating to the impro- 
vement of quality and the reduction of the costs of production, the Currants 
Office set up the Dried Grape Institute at Pyrgos in the Western Peloponnesus. 

During the years immediatel}^ following its foundation the Currants Office 
was able satisfactorily to balance supply and demand, but in 1929-30 began a 
period when a large output in Greece coincided with a fall in the prices of Cali- 
fornian dried grapes and with the general economic crisis. The Office was then 
obliged to buy large quantities at high prices. This reduced the capital of the 


(9 Decree of August 10, 1925, later modified in respect of details of organisation and operation 
(lyaw 379, of 1936 etc.). 
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Office and undermined the whole organization, with the result that since 1929-30 
the Office in order to be able to continue its operations and meet rts engagements, 
has had to receive financial aid from the National Bank of Greece under a 

State gu exempt from the land tax of 40 million drachmai 

and received a subsidy of 100 million drachmai (■). At the time measures 

were taken to increase the quantity of dried grapes delivered by the Office to the 

financial situation of the Office was stabilized and it also became 

possible to decrease the levies on the export of dried grapes. 

At the same time the quantitive levy was abolished and replaced by a sub- 
sidy for the purpose of improving quality. Since then the market has been sup- 
ported by the purchase of supplies coming on to the market. Th^ producers a 
obliged to gather and dry separately poor quality grapes and to deliver them o 
the Office. An improvement in quality has thus been brought abou w 

PTeat advantage for the export trade. 

To protect the superior quality product special trade marks have been 

established for the various categories of dried grapes. 

In addition, the making of new vineyards for the production of currants has 
been prohibited, and, in view of an annual excess of output over exports which 
amoimted on an average to 40-60 thousand tons, which is more than can be ab- 
sorbed on the domestic market, the present Government has had to provide 
for the partial ploughing up of vineyards producing dried grapes and especially 
those of^ which the products were of inferior quality (“). It is hoped thus to 
put the dried grape industry on a permanently sound basis. 

Sultanas and rozakis. 

Output and value. — The area of vineyards for the production of sultanas 
and rozakis has grown steadily in recent years, as these vines have proved profit- 
able and their products are easily marketed. 

Exports. — The output of sultauas and rozakis, unlike that of currants is 
almost entirely exported. The small amounts sold on the domestic market fetch 
a price varying between 19 and 24 drachmai per kilogramme according to quality. 


n ^937 and 1361 of 1938 provide that ploogbing-up is to be condiUonal on 

of a number of growers whose vineyards cover at least 55 per cent, of the area to be ploughed. The 

growers whose vineyards are ploughed up will receive over a long period of years ^ ta^^ty eq^al 

to the net return yielded by their vines. At the same time they wdl remve trom 

nical and financial aid in the replacement of the destroyed vineyard by other c^s 

ticular economic condiUons of their district. The districts producing the worst q^ty 

Id Where ploughing-up is most to be advised are the plain of Gastounl, the district of Ehs mid 

Messenia which produces the worst quality. 


7m 
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Area of Vineyards for Sultanas and Rozakis and Quantity and Value of Output. 


Countries 


Sultanas 



Rozakis 


Area 

(Hectares) 

Output 

(Quintals) 

Value 

(Drachmai) 

Area 

(Hectares) 

Output 

(Quintals) 

Value 

(Drachmai) 

1928 

3.867 

112,394 

103,901,280 




1929 

6,328 

127,963 

101,745,194 

2.635 

43.059 

12,137,283 

1930 

1 6.241 

157.187 j 

j 139,118.271 

— 

; 

— 

1931 

1 7.286 

158.959 1 

1 176,450.525 

2,115 

30,350 

23,251 ,800 

1932 

‘ 7.430 

191,944 

232.475.345 

2.526 

62,640 

18,122,450 

1933 

8,298 

264,887 { 

261,015,580 

2,760 

58,966 : 

21,353.930 

1934 

8,281 

253 .<^i 3 

302.497.345 

2,160 

62,ro'> 1 

21,163,770 

1935 

: 8,809 

298,330 i 

i 251,346.628 

2,611 

69,076 ! 

26,141,575 

1936 

I 10,853 

244.513 1 

308,480,515 

2,859 

33.892 

20,152,260 

1937 

1 11,167 1 

I i 

280,774 ' 

i 

1 435.362.800 

2,141 

37.469 

26.636.990 


Export of Sultanas and Rozakis. 


Years 

Quantity 

(Metric 

tons) 

Value 

(Thousand 

drachmai) 

Years 

Quantity 

(Metric 

tons) 

Value 

(Thousand 

drachmai) 

1928 

15.304 

161,986 

1933 

23,326 

257.335 

1929 

15.085 

178,347 

1934 

23.224 

^ 315.767 

1930 

13,736 

188.284 

1935 

31,408 1 

358,098 

1931 

13.386 

184.059 

1936 

1 26.156 1 

368,951 

1932 

16,996 

1 266,52 1 

1937 

1 23.607 

445.365 


Destination of Exports of Sultanas and Rozakis. 



1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Average 
1933 37 

Percentage 

of average 
total export 


Metric tons 



Bgypt 

520 

296 

265 

168 

130 

,87.7 

0.69 

Austria 

— 

— 

625 

995 

1,222 

947-3 

3-50 

Bel}?o-Luxembourg Union . 

90 

76 

102 

21 

23 

48.7 

0.18 

France 

391 

224 

299 

216 

431 

315-3 

1.17 

Germany 

3.093 

5.304 

9,301 

11,018 

7.993 

9 , 437-3 

34.88 

Yugoslavia 

456 

1,486 

3.344 

1,631 

2,566 

2,513-7 

9 .29 

Denmark 

— 

— 

567 

686 

1,091 

781.3 

2.89 

United Kingdom 1 

5,828 

5.768 

9.553 

6,081 

5.005 

6,879.7 

25 - 4 ^ 

Italy 

7.447 

5.742 

3.587 

676 

177 

j 1,480.0 

5-47 

Netherlands 

4.435 

2.555 

1,137 

1.053 

560 

916.7 

3-39 

Poland 

— 

230 

254 

484 

484 

1 407-3 

1.50 

Romania 

— 

219 

419 

240 

412 

357-0 

1.32 

Czechoslovakia 

442 

646 

1,002 

1.965 

2,212 

1,726.3 

6.38 

Other countries 

624 

678 

. . 

953 

922 i 

1.301 

1.058.7 

3 91 

Total . . . 

23,326 

23.224 

31.408 

26,156 

23,607 

27.057.0 

100 — 
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Germany whose imports are increasing and the United Kingdom whoM im- 
ports remain steady together take more than 6o per cent, of the total Greek 
exports of sultanas and rozakis. 


Prices of Greek and other Sidtanas on the London Market. 

(Shillings per hundredweight). 


Country of origin 

1932-1933 

1933-1934 

1934-1935 

1935-1936 

1936-1937 

min. 

max. 

min. 

max. 

min. 

max. 

min. 

max. 

min. 

max. 

Greece: 

Old Greece . . . 

Crete 

Australia 

California 

Turkey 

Iran 

28/- 

30/- 

34/" 

32/- 

35/- 

i 9 /~ 

80/- 

72/- 

78/- 

40/- 

60/- 

46/- 

30/- 

30/- 

28/- 

30/6 

30/- 

21/- 

68/6 

65/- 

67/- 

35/9 

53/- 

30/- 

45/- 

28/- 

33 ./- 

32/3 

38/- 

28/- 

80/- 

70/- 

70/- 

40/6 

56/- 

50/- 

38/" 

36/“ 

35 /- 

34/- 

34/- 

27/- 

75 /- ' 
62 1~ 
76/- 
36/6 

48/- 

38/- 

50/- 

48/- 

40/- 

34/- 

38/- 

30/- 

80/- 

70/- 

70/- 

41/- 

58./- 

48/- 


Greek sultanas realised the best prices by reason of their 
which gives them a privileged place on the world market and makes them easily 

“^'"ififthus clear that it would be well to encourage the production of sultanas, 
particularly at the expense of other less valuable varieties, hor raisins, other 
than rozakis, it would be well to grow muscatel for drying. 


V. — Conclusions. 

As we have said the growing of the vine is most suitable to the natural, de- 
mographical, social and economic conditions of Greece. We have ^ 

portance for Greece of vine-growing and have outlined the advantages of thi, 
Lanch of agriculture both for the growers and for the whole econoimc life 
Se country It does, however, present a very difficult problem, namely that 
of the marketing of the output. Marketing difficulties have been the mam cause 
of the crisis which has severely disturbed regional economic life, m the Pelopon- 
nesus for example, and the- whole economic activity of the country. 

This problem is all the more difficult as the products of the vine con- 

stitute a primary foodstuff, and as it is necessary to rely on the export market 

T limitetklnt/proLction.^t least a general limitation is out of the question 
and a reduction of the area of vineyards can be considered only a very sm^ 
scale. The one remaining solution is. then, the finding of new markets at home 
and abroad, to which end efforts can be directed along three lines. 

(I) Agricultural policy should aim at avoiding any increase un ^“^yards 
in par4 of the country where the cultivation of the vine is not rendered ab»lu- 
tely necessary by social, economic, cecological and soil factors; at the pro i - 
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tion of new plantations and replantation except in special cases; at achieving the 
ploughing up of vineyards of which the products are of inferior quality and cannot 
be easily improved; and at ensuring a better distribution of the kinds and varie- 
ties of vine cultivated, e. g. there should be wise choice of varieties preference 
being given, where possible, to vines for table grapes. Also efforts should 
be directed to securing the greatest possible improvement of all vine 
products, the standardisation of products, the encouragement of steady, persi- 
stent efforts with the object of rationalising production and so reducing costs; 
the organisation and steadying of supply, and the profitable utilization of the 
by-products of vine-growing. 

The means to these ends are well known — the encouragement of research into 
vine-growing and wine-making, the propagation of technical knowledge and the 
making known of suitable methods by education and propaganda, better cooper- 
ative and professional organisation of the growers, proper use of agricultural 
credit, etc. 

(2) Continuous and systematic efforts should be made to increase the do- 
mestic consumption of all vine products, which might be very much greater than 
it is at present. It is necessary not only to organise marketing and to achieve 
a reduction of prices by lowering the costs of production and transport etc. but 
also to organise better local marketing and to use every means of propaganda 
in order to increase the consumption of the products of the vine. 

(3) The measures already mentioned combined with improved and cheaper 
transport facilities and better organisation of marketing abroad and propaganda 
in foreign markets would increase the outlets for Greek vine products in those 
markets where they are already sold and where there is fair competition. But 
apart from this it is absolutely necessary in many cases to introduce special 
clauses into trade agreements with importing countries; and agreements with 
other producing countries with common or reconcilable interests, such as Austra- 
lia for currents and Turkey for sultanas, would be of very great value. 

Professor A. J. BoyazogIvU 

{University of Thessalonika, Greece). 
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CHANGES IN THE PROFITABLENESS OF AGRICULTURE 
IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES OF EUROPE 

Summary; I. Introduction. - ” J.XHrerlanTNor^VFta^ 

pou.d, 

Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia. 

II. 

In the first part of this article we studied changes in the profitaMity 
of agriculture in Switzerland. Norway, Finland, Sweden, Denmark and Wur- 
temberg. We shall now investigate the profitability of agricu ture “ ’ 

France (Soissons and Etrepagny). the Netherlands (Overjsd^ Sc°tlan^H^ 

wli" 1 o. f.™ .re for the whole of Germrory. The 
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gross return and farm expenses in Germany rose from 1924-25 to 1927-28, 
fell until 1931-32, and rose again from 1932-33. The social income increased 
in a smaller ratio than the gross return from 1924-25 to 1927-28. This was due 
to the fact that, of the components of farm expenses, working expenses rose 
most. 

In Scotland the gross return fell below the cost of production from 1930-31, 
exceeding it again from 1933-35. In Tatvia it just exceeded the cost of produc- 
tion in 1933-34 but failed to maintain this position. Only in 1936-37 did it rise 
high enough to enable the farmers to make an appreciable profit. In Estonia, 
Eatvia and Poland the gross return, after falling much more steeply than the 
cost of production, rose again from 1934-35, but only just succeeded in equalling 
the cost of production. In the Netherlands, the trend in the profitableness of 
agriculture was different in the marshy districts, where cereals are the main 
crop, and. in the other areas, in which stockraising is of more importance. 
The good years in the marshy districts were 1933-34, 1934-35 and 1935-36. In 
the other areas the best years were 1929-30 and 1936-37; in 1931-32 the difference 
between the gross return and the cost of production was very considerable. 
The accountancy figures for Hungary only cover a period of five years. They 
show, however, that the .situation has been gradually improving since 1933-35. 
The farms in Soissonais* and Ktrepagny were affected by special circumstances, 
of which more will be said below. 


Germany. 

The net return fell heavily during the crisis years, 1931-32 and 1932-33, 
following the fall in the gross return, and on farms of from 5 to 20 hectares 
in the west and south and farms of over 200 hectares in the east it even fell 
below zero. From 1931-32 on large farms in the west, south and east, and 
from 1932-33 on all farms the gross return began to rise again, the difference 
between it and farm expenses, which did not increase at the same rate, becom- 
ing increasingly more marked. This movement was particularly noticeable 
on farms in the west and south of 20 to 100 hectares and over 100 hectares. 
The recovery was largely due to the rise in the prices of farm products, which 
moved towards the 1929-30 levels. 

Parallel with the increase in the prices of farm products, however, there 
was an increase in farm expenses in 1934-35. Except for farms of 20 to 100 hec- 
tares in the west and south and farms in the east of more than 200 hectares, 
the gross return fell slightly in 1934-35 and the net return also decreased. The 
largest fall occurred on farms of 5 to 20 hectares in the west and south. 

The year 1935-36 was the best since 1928-29. Prices of farm products 
rose and especially those of slaughter animals. The general index rose from 
loo in 1934-35 to ip 4 -^ 1935-36. This increase in prices offset the unfavoiu:- 

able influence which poor crops had had on the gross return. The surplus 
value thus realised gave farmers the means to pay back part of their debts and 
to increase purchases of goods they required. 
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Index Number of Wholesale Prices in Germany. 

(1913 = 100) 


Yearly average (July to June) 



1929-30 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Vegetable foodstuffs .... 

119.9 

1 17.6 

101.3 

101.4 

113,8 

113.9 

Slaughter animals 

124.0 

71.8 

62.9 

67.6 i 

76.9 

89.6 

Animal produce 

132.2 

99.2 

92.1 

104.7 

105.8 

108.7 

Feedstuffs ! 

104.3 

96.8 

85-5 

93-3 

105.7 

106.8 

General index for agricultural 







products 

122.0 

97.1 

85.8 

913 

100.0 

104.6 

General index for all products 

132.2 

103.3 

93 0 

1 

957 

100.6 

103.2 


The increase in the net return was greater in the west than in the east: 

Net Return per Hectare. 

(Reichsmarks) 


Year 

West and south 

! 

i East 

1 


5 to 20 ha. 

20 to xoo ha. 

over 100 ha. 

5 to 50 ha. 

50 to 200 ha. 

over 200 ha. 

1934-35 

17 

62 

76 

16 

36 

42 

i935-3b 

50 

00 

99 

39 

47 

54 


Farm expenses (the difference between the gross return and the social in- 
come) fell from 1928-29 to 1931-32. Notwithstanding, the social income also 
fell about 30 per cent, (see the figures below), the gross return having fallen 
more steeply than farm expenses. From 1932 the social income showed a more 
or less regular upward tendency according to the area and the size group. 

Index Numbers of Social Income. 


(1928-29 100) 



1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

West and south: 

farms of 5 to 20 ha 

69 

71 

81 

78 

89 

fajrms of 20 to 100 ha 

71 

72 

81 

85 

96 

farms of over 100 ha 

76 

81 

87 

86 

97 

East: 






farms of 5 to 50 ha 

74 

70 

75 

70 

81 

farms of 50 to 200 ha 

77 1 

71 

83 

82 

92 

farms of over 100 ha 

73 

74 

86 

1 

91 

101 
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On the farms of 5 to 20 hectares in the west and south, and on farms 
of 5 to 50 and of 50 to 200 hectares in the east, this movement did not continue. 
On large farms and average-sized farms in the west and south and in large 
farms in the east, on the other hand, the movement was continuous, and the 
social revenue they yielded in 1935-36 even exceeded the 1928-29 figure by i 
per cent. 


France. 

a. Soissons. — The general fall in prices and the policy of deflation led 
to a fall in the cost of* production from 1931-32 to 1935 - 36 - In 1936-37 it 
began to rise, owing to the devaluation, the expenditure involved in the applic- 
ation of the new social legislation and the increase in wages. The gross return 
fell in 1930 - 31 , in which year the output of wheat was poor, only 19.8 quint- 
als of wheat per hectare being harvested in Soissonais, compared with the average 
yield of from 30 to 32 quintals. The gross return fell again in 1934-35 and 1935 - 
36 . The unsold stocks from the exceptional 1933 crop depressed the market; 
prices fell from 114 francs in 1933-34 to in 1934 - 35 - In 1935-36 wheat 

received the slightly higher price of 91.60 francs per quintal, but on a metric 
ton of beet the farmer earned only 118 francs against 122 the year before. In 
1936-37 prices were raised by the devaluation, the price of wheat moving from 
91.60 francs in 1935-36 to 136.45 in 1936-37 and that of sugarbeet from 118 
to 166 . The gross return rose rapidly and, as in 1929 - 30 , 1932-33 and i 933 - 34 > 
passed the cost of production. 


Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets per 100 francs Gross Return, in Soissonnais. 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 ^ 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 ...... 

1936- 37 

The worst years were 1931-32 and, particularly, 1930-31; the best I933‘‘34* 
in which year the farmer made a profit of 8.55 francs per 100 francs gross 
return, or 268 francs per hectare. The social income, which was about 1,700 
francs per hectare in 1929-30, fell to 1,000 francs in i930-3i- Following the 
movement in the gross return, it reached in 1936-37 the figure at which it 
stood in 1929-30. 


1.0 1 

— 29 

J2.J7 

2.99 

8.55 

— 5.67 

— 

2.45 


(I) By profit or loss is meant, of course, the excess of the gross return over the cost of produc- 
tion, or of the cost of production over the gross return. 
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b. Etripagny. — In contrast to the farms in the Soissons district, which 
are mainly employed in growing wheat and sugarbeet, the farms of Etrepagny 
maintain a more even balance between livestock and vegetable crops. This 
explains why the gross return on these farms did not fall in 1935-36. The in- 
crease in gross profits on livestock, which rose from 46,034 francs in 1934-35 
to 66,964 in 1935-36, made up for the fall in the returns from arable, which 
was considerable. The beet crop fell from 34.90 metric tons in 1934-35 to 24.19 
metric tons in 1935-36; that of wheat from 30 to 25 quintals. The 1936-37 crop 
was also unsatisfactory, but the devaluation raised prices; the gross return rose 
to 250 francs per hectare, though this was still insufficient to cover the cost 
of production. 


Loss on Total Farm Assets per 100 francs Gross Return in Etrepagny. 


1934- 35 — 

1935- 36 -- 4-^4 


1936-37 


0.40 


The social income reached about 200 francs per hectare in 1935-36 and 
over 250 francs in 1936-37. 


Netherlands (Overyssel). 

Apart from farms in the marshy districts where cereal growing is the main 
activity, we find that in the four districts where the farm population is pre- 
ponderantly employed in stockraising economic conditions have developed in 
the same way throughout the ten-year period under consideration. The cost 
of production fell regularly from 1929-30. Only in 1936-37 did it rise a little. 
The gross return, after rising rapidly in 1929-30 to a point just below the 
cost of production, fell so sharply that in 1931-32 it was less than the 1929-30 
figure by 50 to 60 per cent. It rose in 1933-34 to fall again in 1934-35; it then 
continued to move upwards, nearly reaching the cost of production in 1936-37. 
The gains and losses of farmers during the best and worst years are shown 
below: — 


Loss on Total Farm Assets per 100 florins Gross Return in Overyssel. 



1929-30 

1931-32 

1933-34 1 1934-35 

! 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Grazing districts 

Ysselstreek • 

Sandy districts 

Sandy and peat districts 

— 0.76 

— 4 34 

— 0.14 

— 3.X6 

— 87.68: 

- S5.84 

1 — 60.22 

|— X0537 

-- ^7-37\— 

JJ.76 31.28] 

— 45 

r- 24-541-' 4^-92. 

1 I 1 

-- 32.19 

— 20.48 

— 33-45 

— 32.52 

-- S-^3 

135 

— 14.86 

— 6.95 
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These figures enable the loss suffered by the farmers in 1931-32 to be meas- 
ured;— 60 to 87 per cent, of the gross return on farms in the first thr^ poups. 
In the sandy and peaty districts farmers suffered a total loss of 103 flonns per 
100 florins gross return ! The position improved a little m 1933-34 despite 
the fall in the prices of animal products, the index of which moved from 57 m 
1931-32 to 53 in 1933-34 (1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100). The peasants carried on 

stockraisitig more intensively. 


Gross Return on Cattle in Overyssel. 

(Florins per hectare) 


- . . - - -rrrv'.; 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Grazing districts . 

Sandy and peat distircts 

1.02 

IQ. 46 

10.61 

8.95 

54- 1 7 
58.64 
45-22 
49.20 

20.68 

31 03 
20.62 

21.49 


In 1934-35 the gross profit on cattle was not more than half that of the 
preceding year; the price index for animal products feU from 53 to 49 and the 
total gross return decreased again. Though not as peat as in 1931-32 the 
losses of the peasants were very considerable, amounting to near y 50 per cen^ 
of the gross return. Fortunately the price index for animal products 
to move upwards in 1935-36 and 1936-37. rising from 49 m 1934-35 ^ * 

1935-36 and to 57 in 1936-37- The gross return started to rise again, and the 
losses of the peasants fell to between 10 and 20 per cent, in 1935-3 an e w 

'^Xhe^sockl income followed a course parallel with that of gross «turn 
with which it is closely connected. From 1929-30 to 1931-32 it fell 6y abou 
60 per cent, in the grazing districts, Ysselstreek and the sandy districts 
and by 82 per cent, in the sandy and peat districts. In 1936-37 the som 

income was 0.79 per cent, higher in the grazing districts and 15. u pr cent higher 

in Ysselstreek than in 1929-30, whilst in the sandy and peat districts stiU 

remained at its 1929-30 level. ^ Thf. 

The position of agriculture in the marshy districts was quite differe . 
gross return and the cost of production fell from 1929-30^0 1932-33. the 
of production more rapidly than the gross return, so that the peasant, who was 
los^g 20 florins per 100 florins gross return in 1929-30, gamed neariy 13 Aonns 
in 1932-33. The gross return remained above the cost of production from this 
year^until 1936-37. when the farmer's loss amounted to 0.66 
gross return. The greatly improved position in 1933-34 was due to the G ve^ 
ment's raising wheat prices, these moving, in fact, from 10.17 flormsp® 
quintal in 1927-30 to 12.50 florins; for cereals are the mam crop in these di- 
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stricts. I^ater, however, the price of wheat began to fall again and was only 
10.19 florins per quintal in 1935-36 and 9.84 in 1936-37* 

Owing to the very large reduction in farm expenses from 1929-30 to 1932-33 
the social income in 1936-37 still exceeded the 1929-30 figure by 15 florins. 

Scotland. 

The gross return did not fall much below the cost of production except in 
the eastern farms engaged in tillage and the feeding of cattle and sheep, and 
the Border farms raising and feeding sheep, where the difference was consider- 
able. In the eastern farms the loss was £ 10.58 per hectare in 1928-29, or £ 42.46, 
per £ 100 gross return, decreasing to £ 1.94 per hectare in 1929-30 and £ 0.03 
in 1930-31. In 1931-32 the farmer gained £ 0.18 per hectare. But in the follow- 
ing year he again made a loss, amounting to £ 21.21 per £ 100 grOvSs return. 
From 1932-33 the position began to improve, so much so that by 1936-37 
fit earned was about £ 19.36 per £ 100 gross return. The fall in the gross re- 
turn in 1932-33 was largely due to the drop in the prices of cattle. The price 
index for milch cows (1911-13 = 100) fell from 118 in 1931-32 to 103 in 1932- 
1933, and the price index for meat cattle from 117 to 100. The price index 
for milch cows began to rise again from I934"35* reaching no in 1936-37, as 
a result of Government intervention. The [price index of wheat, which had 
fallen to 79 in 1931-32, rose to 120 in 1936-37 » owing partly to the upward 
movement in wheat prices on the world market, and partly to the imposition 
of import duties. 

The rapid fall in 1931-32 in the gross return on Border farms engaged in 
raising and feeding .sheep is also explained by the fall in prices. The index 
of prices of sheep and wool moved as follows from 1930-31 to 1932-33’ 


Fat sheep 
Other sheep 
Wool. . . 


1930-31 


147 

130 

52 


no i 

7B i 

45 I 


1932-33 


103 

84 

6(3 


In 1931-32 these farmers lost £ 46 50 ^ gross return. The prices 

improved again later, and in 1936-37 the farmer made a profit of £ 12.77 per £ 100 
gross return. 

In 1930-31, when the crisis was at its worst, a loss of about £ 20 per £ 100 
gross return was suffered on farms in the north-east raising and feeding cattle. 
Since 1934-35 subsidies have been granted by the Government for cattle-raising, 
in 1936-37 farms in the north-east employed in fattening cattle yielded a net pro- 
fit of 14 per cent, of the gross return. On farms feeding and raising cattle this 
profit exceeded 23 per cent, in 1936-37* - 
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Dairy farms in the north-east and south-west were the most fortunate, 
having benefited from the introduction of the Milk Marketing Scheme. Up to 
1932-33 the gross return was between £ 0.73 and £ 2.20 above the cost of 
production. From 1933-34 conditions improved still further. The milk price 
index rose from 147 in 1932-33 to 161 in 1933-34. ^ 7 ^ in 1934-35. ^77 in 1935-36, 
falling to 176 in 1936-37. Farmers* net profits, per £ 100 gross return, were 
£ 15.85 in 1933-34. £ 19 39 in 1934-35. £ 22.44 in 1935-36 and £ 23.47 in 1936-37- 
During the crisis years the fall in value of the social income reached 66 per 
cent, in the north-eastern farms engaged in feeding and rearing cattle. On 
the farms in the north-west and south-west engaged in dairy farming, however, 
the fall in the social income did not exceed 25 per cent.: 


Index Numbers of Social Income in Scotland. 
{1928-29 — loo) 




1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1936-37 

Farms engaged in feeding adult cattle, 
north-east 

3727 

70.38 

53.58 

105. 80 

Farms engaged in feeding 
cattle, north-east .... 

and rearing 

33 20 

53-66 

48.12 

112.05 

Dairy farms, north-east 
west 

and south- 

77-35 

9556 

75.00 

138.41 

Arable stock -farming, east 


95-27 

8763 

55.17 

80.09 

Sheep farms, Border. . 


78.79 

39.40 

56.63 

82.17 


Like the gross return, the social income rose from 1932-33. In 1936-37 
social income of the first three groups exceeded the 1928-29 figure. That of the 
two last groups has not yet reached the level it attained in 1928-29. 


Hungary. 

There was some improvement in the position from 1933-34 6ut not until 
1936-37 did it become really good. From 1934 to 1935 the index for the prices of 
farm products rose more rapidly than that for the prices of industrial products. 


Price Index Numbers 
(1913 100) 



1934 

193.3 

1936 

Farm products 

69 

79 

75 

Industrial products 

79 

89 

89 
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The gross return also rose in 1935-36, but except on average-sized farms it 
was far from making up the distance which separated it from the cost of produc- 
tion. In 1936-37, however, despite a considerable fall in the prices of agricul- 
tural products, it rose above the cost of production. The situation was impro- 
ved both by good crops, and better export possibilities. According to the 
figures of the Institute of Hconomic Studies, agricultural exports rose from 31 1 
million pengos in 1935-36 to 394 in 1936-37 an increase of about 20 per cent. 


Graph II. — HufiguTy: Gyoss Retufn, Cost of Pyoductiofi, Social ducofue. 


Small farms 


Medium-sized farms 


narge farms 


Pengo 
per ha. 




Gross return 


Cost of production 


Social income 


The following table shows the gains and losses made by Hungarian farmers 

from 1932-33 to 1936-37- 


Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets per 100 pengos Gross Return in Hungary. 



1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Small farms 

— - 37-^9 

— 20.68 

— T4.34 

— 10.54 

10.50 

Average sized farms 

— 27.30 

— 13.82 

— 15-73 

— 5-41 

4.06 

Large farms 

— 14.74 

~~~ g.gS 

— 15.10 

— 12.07 

0.47 


The gain obtained on small farms in 1936-37 was considerable. 

In 1932-33 the social income rose on average-sized farms, to 109 pengos 
pet hectare of land cultivated, on large farms to 131 and on small farms to 144. 
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From 1933-34 on small farms, from ^934-35 on average-sized farms and from 
1935-36 on large farms it showed a distinct rise, reaching in 1936-37 246 pengos 
per hectare on small farms and about 190 pengos on average-sized and large 
farms. 


Romania. 

Changes in the social income in Romania between I933'34 I93^'37 were 

discussed in No. ii of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economies and 
Sociology , and we shall not discuss them further here. The reader is referred 
to the above-mentioned issue of the Bulletin. 


Czecho-Slovakia. 

We do not know the values of the gross return and the cost of production 
on Czecho-Slovak farms. In consequence it is very difficult to investigate 
changes in the social income from these farms, because, owing to the absence 
of such data, it is difficult to find the causes of these changes. We cannot in 
any case attempt to make a comparison between the data for farms in the 
eastern part of the country, as the tendencies shown by the graph are not clear. 
This is owing to the number of farms dealt with by the Accountancy Office 
not being large enough. Fodder farms in the east for which the accountancy 
figures are known number about 17, those engaged in growing cereals and pota- 
toes 59, while those growing sugarbeet do not exceed 30. The position is 
quite different in the western part of the country, where the Office deals with 
more than 300 cereal and sugarbeet farms and about 200 sugarbeet farms. 


Price Index Numbers for Agricultural and Industrial Products 


(1913-14 = 100) 


1925-29 

I 933“34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 


Price index 

Price index 

of agricultural 

of industrial 

products 

products 

820 

925 

495 

784 

511 

762 

579 

777 


The social income from farms in the west continued to fall more or less regu- 
larly according to the method of farming from 1927-28 to I934‘‘35- 
was particularly evident on sugarbeet farms, which, owing to their more mten- 
sive cultivation, felt the economic crisis more severely. lu 1935-36 the rise in 
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Graph III. 


Czechoslovakia: Social Income. 


per 

ha. 


Social income 


Fodder farms in the West 


Fodder farms in the East 


Cereal and potato farms in the West 


Cereal and potato farms in the East 


Sugar-beet farms in the West 



riaoc^o — rs 


Sugar-beet farms in the East 
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the social income was considerable; 240 crowns per hectare on fodder farms, 
330 crowns for cereals and potato farrns and 425 for sugarbeet farms. The social 
income from fodder farms had begun to recover by I934"35> prices of butter 
in Bohemia and Moravia having risen from 14.73 crowns per kilogramme in 1933 
to 15.20 in 1934. In 1935-36 the difference between the prices of agricultural 
products and prices of goods needed in farming narrowed considerably as is shown 
by the following figures, taken from the Institute of Accountancy and Rural 
Economics of Prague, 

Thus the position of farmers became less critical. 

Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets. 

(Crowns per hectare) 


Fodder farms 

Cereal and potato farms 
Sugarbeet farms . . . 



. 



1934-35 

1935-30 

— 576 

— 618 

— 176 

— 298 

— 722 

__ J 70 

— 228 

— 28 

— 1,131 

— 61 

— 295 

23 


For the gross return to cover the cost of production exactly, and the finan- 
cial year to close without a loss, the prices of agricultural products would have 
had to have been increased in the west in the following manner: in 1935-36- 


Fodder farms 6.51 % 

Farms growing cereals and potatoes 7 63 % 

Farms growing sugarbeet 8.14 % 


Poland. 

The trend of the cost of production, the gross return and the social income 
did not vary much between one area and another, if the eastern provinces are 
excluded where exceptional conditions obtain — a hard climate, acid and peaty 
soil covered with pine and birch forests, dunes covered with oats and rye. In 
East Poland farming is extensive. In 1928-29 the cost of production rose to 
about 340 zloty per hectare; at the same time it was about 830 zloty in the 
south, 680 in Central Poland and 770 in the west. In all cases returns were 
at a very low level. The fall in the cost of production and gross return ceased 
in 1931-32, three years earlier than in the other areas, and conditions hardly chan- 
ged until ^934-35. In 1935-36 the cost of production fell by about 20 zloty 
per hectare while the gross return rose by about 10 zloty; and the farmer's 
position was considerably improved. 
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Profit or Loss on total Farm Assets per loo zloty Gross Return in East Poland. 


1928-29 

1931*32 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

X0.07 

— 50.51 

— 29.98 

— 34.51 

— 13.88 


Graph IV. — Poland: Gross Return, Cost of Production, Social Income. 


Zloty Cost of Grofs Social 

per ha production return income 



F,ast 




In South, Central and West Poland the gross return and the cost of pro- 
duction fell heavily from 1927-28 to 1934-35; from 1930-31 to 1931-32 the fall 
in the gross return was more marked than that of the cost of production. From 










''"’''^■>'"'\':5'*'n:v 
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1933-34 to 1935-36 the cost of production continued to fall in the west and 
south; in Central Poland it tended rather to increase. The gross return show- 
ed a distinct rise in 1935-36 in each of these three areas. P'arm output rea- 
ched a level in this year higher than that for the average output of the five 
preceding years: 


Farm Output 
(Million quintals) 



! Wheat 1 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Sugarbeet 

1931-35 

19.8 

63.9 

j 

14 5 

I 

251 

3105 

24-1 

1935 

20.1 

66.2 

14.7 

26.0 

3250 

25.0 


The following table shows the losses suffered by farmers per loo zloty gross 
return. 


Profit or Loss on Total Farm Assets per 100 zloty Gross Return in Poland, 






1928-29 

1931-32 1 

1934-35 

1935-36 

South . 
Centre . 
West . 



— 20.20 I 

— 10.32 

— rj 97 

1 i 

— 66.13 

— 53-^7 

— 50.55 

— 6i.g2 

— 37-^4 

— 6 o- 5J 

— 25.70 

— iH.yo 
~ 35 95 


In South and Central Poland the gross return rose by more than 20 per 
cent, from 1934-35 to 1935-36; in the west, on the other hand, it increased by 
only 9 per cent. 

The fall in the social income from 1928-29 to 1931-32 was less than that of 
the gross return owing to the considerable fall in working expenses. After 
falling again sharply in I934”35» 1^^^ gross return, rising in 1935-36 

than 52 per cent of the 1928-29 figure in the south, 47 per cent, in the east, 
54 per cent, in Central Poland and 5^ cent, in the west. 


Lithuania. 

There were two periods of bad depression in Lithuania, in 1931-32 and 
in 1933-35. The gross return, as can be seen from Graph V, fell then more rapid- 
ly than the cost of production. The loss suffered by farmers per 100 litas gross 
return increased from 10 litas in 1929-36 to 46 in 193^-32 » then, after falling 
to 39 in 1932-33 it rose to 43 in I933“34- 1934-35 situation defini- 
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tely improved, farmers losing only 10 litas per 100 litas gross return in 1936-37. 
Exports of butter and pigs increased rapidly from 1934: 



1933 

1934 

1935 

I 93 ^> 

Exports of pigs (Thousand head) 

Exports of butter (Metric tons) 

21.8 

9.580.0 

i 

45-3 

9,671.0 

104.8 

12,154.0 

TI7.0 

14,629.0 


Graph V. — Lithuania: Cost of Production, Gross Return, Social Income. 


tn 

le, Cost of Gross Social 

^ production return income 



The price index for farm products rose from 1935 ^ while the prices of indus- 
trial products continued to fall: 



Year 


Price index 
of farm products 
(1913 - 100) 

Price index 
of industrial goods 
(1913 -- 100) 

193 ^ 



69-5 

82.9 

1932 



58.0 

71 .0 

J933 



54-2 

67.8 

^934 



47-9 

58.2 

1935 



530 

57 t> 

1936 



63.1 

65.2 


Working expenses fell considerably from 1928-29 to 1933-34- hroni the 
latter date they fell still further, and the social income increased more rapidly 
than the gross return. 
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Index Numbers. 

(1928-29 = 100) 


1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935 - 3 ^^ 
i93^>-37 


Gross return 


Social income 


52 

49 

52 

59 


57 

51 

60 

68 


Latvia. 

The trend of the cost of production, gross return and social income was 
practically the same in the three provinces of Zemgale, Kurzeme and Vidzeme, 
Zemgale, in the eastern part of Courland, is more fertile than both Kurzeme, 
the mountainous part of Courland, and Vidzeme, in the north of the country. 
Having fallen in 1931-32 more rapidly than the cost of production, the gross 


Prices of Farm Products. 


Vidzeme 


Kurzeme 


Zemgale 


I^atgale 


Year 



Wheat 

qm. 

1 

1932 

25 85 

1933 

25 -39 

1934 

19.90 

1935 

16.55 

1936 

16.55 

1932 

24.69 

1933 

25-43 

1934 

18.97 

1935 

16.44 

1936 

16.88 

1932 

23.86 

1933 

24.29 

1934 

18.59 

1935 

15-38 

1036 

15-31 

1932 

23-58 

1933 

22.69 

1934 

17.66 

1935 

14.40 

1936 

15-49 


Rye 

qm. 

Pig meat 
qm. 



MUk 

qm. 

Butter 

kg. 

21.78 

58.86 

10 

1-55 

20.01 

73-58 

9-35 

1.60 

15-49 

65-59 

9.39 

1.56 

13-36 

52.79 

9-36 

1.59 

13-95 

75-31 

9.60 

1.64 

20.94 

60.75 

10 

1-55 

19-55 

73-56 

9.18 

1.57 

14.44 

66.74 

9-37 

1.56 

13-30 

i 54-86 

9-23 

1.57 

13-86 

76.20 

9-35 

1.60 

20.88 

60.16 

10 

1.52 

18.93 

74.70 

9-29 

1.56 

14.30 

66.61 

9.24 

1-53 

12.49 

53 08 

0.21 

1-57 

13.04 

74.92 

9.41 

1.62 

20.24 

60.99 

12 

1.41 

18.11 

74-58 

11.23 

1.42 

13-31 

68.70 

10.64 

1.36 

11.68 

53-03 

10.36 

1.38 

1315 

71.58 

10.49 

1.46 
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return rose from 1932-33. passed the cost of production in 1933-34 (Kurzeme 
and Zemgale farms), fell m 1935-36 below the cost of production and recovered 
in 1936-37 to a point which enabled the peasant to make an appreciable profit. 


Graph VI. — Latvia: Cost of Production, Gross Return, Social Income. 


I^ts Cost of Gross Social 

per ha production return income 




The prices of pigmeat rose considerably in 1933* In the following year the pri- 
ces of milk improved in the Vidzeme and Kurzeme areas. In 1935 butter 
prices were firm while the prices of all other farm products fell. 

The recovery was general in 1936-37. In this year the farmers of Kurzeme 
and Zerngale made a profit of 9 to 10 lats per 100 lats gross return. That made 
by the peasants of Vidzeme was much smaller. 
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Profit or Loss on Total Farm /Isse/s per loo lats (^ross Return in Latvia. 


1933-34 1 

1935-36 

1936-37 



Vidzeme 

Latgale ^16.01 

— 1-55 

— 770 

— 3‘94 

— y.2i 

10.76 

8.69 

2.78 

2.74 


In Latgale the gross return did not fall in I935'36: since I933"34 gross 
return has increased steadily, without however, exceeding the cost of production. 
The peasants’ losses became smaller year by year. The social income from farms 
in this area fell in 1931-32 although there was no reduction in the gross 
return; this was due to the increase in working expenses. From 1933-34 the 
social income did not rise in as great a proportion as the gross return, working 
expenses having a tendency to increase. 

In the Vidzeme area also the social income did not fall in 1935-3^^- In the 
next year it rose less rapidly than the gross return. In the Kurzeme and Zem- 
gale areas it showed two heavy falls, in 1931-32 and in 1935-36; and in 1936-37 
it rose in almost the same proportion as the gross return. 


Estonia. 

The cost of production fell from 1929-30 to 1932-33, 6ut in a smaller propor- 
tion than the gross return. During these three crisis years farmers losses in- 
creased by more than a half. 

Graph VII. — Estonia: Cost of Production, Gross Return, Social Income. 


1 ja Cost 

2 of pro- Gross Social 

O o. duction return income 
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Loss on Total Farm Assets per loo crowns Gross Return in Estonia. 


, 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

' 

Farms in all parts 

— 12.04 

— J2.gi 

— 14-79 

— 20. 2y 

— 37-63 

29.49 


There was a sudden improvement in 1933-34, prices, and specially those 
of flax, butter and animal products, having risen steeply. Pig production has 
been greatly developed in Estonia, while the number of cattle rose from 512.6 
thousand head in 1923 to 668.9 in 1931 and to 731. i in 1936. P^xports of 
butter rose, after falling in 1933. 


Year 


Exports of butter 
(Metric tons) 


1927-31 

1932 . 

1933 • 

1934 • 

1935 • 
1 . 
1937 • 


12,400 
> 2,531 
9,224 
10,1 18 
10,838 
10.955 
13,180 


The rise in the prices of butter and animal products has therefore had 
a very satisfactory affect on the final figures for farms. The price of farm pro- 
ducts fell again in 1934-35, dragging down with then the gross return. From 
1935-1936 the prices of farm products began to rise again: 


Prices of Farm Products. 

(Crowns per 100 kilogrammes) 



1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Rye 

13.8 

13.8 

15-4 

14. 1 

12.0 

11.4 

12.3 

13.6 

Wheat 

23.1 

19.4 

19.8 

19.4 

19.1 

> 5-4 

16.9 

22.3 

Oats 

12.9 

9.6 

9.8 

9.8 1 

10.9 

8.3 

9-3 

13.2 

binseed 

25.6 

12.9 

11-5 

14.1 

I 18.5 

— 

19.5 

17.9 

binen yam 

96.6 

585 

43-9 

46.0 

73 -^ 

109.0 

j IT 5 -<^ 

109.8 

Rutter 

269.0 

202.3 

151 5 

106.8 

145-2 

125.8 

146.7 

1 >d5.o 

Pigmeat 

116.0 

81 .0 

51.0 

50 3 

61.7 

42.8 

48.2 

79 3 

Beef 

62.0 

1 

51.0 

39.0 

26.9 

30.8 

35-8 

33-0 

40.7 
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The big rise in the prices of farm products in 1936-37 was not sufficient to 
raise the gross return to the increased level of the cost of production. Never- 
theless, peasants' losses were considerably reduced, rising from 5.67 crowns 
per hundred crowns gross return in 1933-34 ^-34 1934-35 9-29 

in 1935-36 to fall to 3.69 in 1936-37* 

During the crisis years the social income fell in a greater ratio than the 
gross return; from 1933-34 it rose in the same proportion as the gross return. 


Index Numbers of the Gross Return and Social Income. 



1929-30 1 

193 310 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 j 

1936-37 

Gros.s return 

97 

83 

70 

60 

68 

68 

72 

84 

Social income 

100 

79 

58 

52 

69 

69 

70 

84 


J. DESIvARZES. 

INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 


UNITED STATES 


The agricultural situation in the United States was completely upset in 1937 - 3 ^ 
by a combination of plentiful crops with a heavy decline in industrial activity. In 
1938-39 it became even worse, in spite of a marked revival in industry, which began 

in the summer of 1938- , . 1 ^ ^ n 4. 

The index number of industrial production (1929 == 100). which had fallen to 
66.7 in the first and to 64.4 in the second quarter of 1938, rose again to 73.4 in the 
third and to 84.9 in the last quarter. Industrial employment recovered from the low 
level reached in June 1938, and the indices (1929 100) of the numbers employed 

and of the hours worked, which stood respectively at 77.0 and 55.9 in June 1938, 
rose to 86.0 and 67.3 respectively in December. This improvement continued through 
the finst half of 1939. Wholesale prices have declined. The Bureau of Labour index 
number fell for all commodities from 86.3 in 1937 to 78.6 in 1938; for farm products, 
from 84.4 to 68.5; and for other commodities, from 85.3 to 81.7. During the first 
quarter of 1939, compared with the first quarter of 1938, there was a further decline, 
the figures for the first quarter of 1938 and the first quarter of this year respectively 
being: for all commodities 80.1 and 76.8; for farm products 70.6 and 66.7; and for other 
commodities 83.3 and 80.3. It may be seen from these figures to what extent the 
decline in the general level of wholesale prices during 1938 and 1939 was accentuated 
by the rapid fall in the prices of agricultural products. 
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Considering the relations between supply and demand on the market for agri- 
cultxiral products, both in the United States and in the world generally, such a decline 
was natural enough. The 1938 crops were again abmidant, and in the United States 
large surpluses had to be disposed of either at home or aljroad. The home market, 
however, had greatly contracted during the recession, and the revival in 1938 was 
too brief and uncertain to restore the purchasing capacity of the consumers and the 
normal demand of the industries for raw materials, let alone to expand it sufficiently 
for the absorption of greatly increased supj^lies. The world market, already restricted 
in its extent and cramped in its functioning by trade barriers and by the increasingly 
strained state of international relations, was glutted by abmidant supplies, especially 
of such staples as wheat and cotton. 

The operation of the 1934 Reciprocity Trade ITogramme registered an important 
success in November 193^ in the signing of the agreements with thi' Tbiited Kingdom 
and Canada. Yet these, as widl as most iirevious agreements, though very important 
in many respects, more particularly with regard to trade in industrial products, did 
not open anything like sufficient outlets for the enonnous surpluses of agricultural 
products which had to lie exported. The disparity between supply and demand 
again became alarming. The prices of agricultural products declined severely and the 
stocks of the principal staples increavSed. 

A few figures, showing the diminution in U. vS. A. exports in 1938-39, as compared 
with I()37-38, will illustrate the situation. The net exports of wheat during the first 
eight months (August-March) of the 1938-39 sea.son amounted to 64,144,000 bushels 
of 60 pounds compared with 69,679,000 bushels duruig the same months of the ]:)receding 
season, and this in spite of a considerable extension of export subsidies on wheat and 
flour. In the case of products the exports of wdiich w'cre not sul)sidised the situation 
was very much worse. Thus the net exports of com (maize*) during the first five 
months of the 1938-39 season (November- March) amounted to 22,971,000 bushels as 
against 43,624,000 bushels during the corresponding period of the 1937-38 season. 
Cotton exports during the finst eight months of the 1938-39 season (August -March) 
amounted to 2,980,000 bales of 478 pounds compared with 5, 1 27,000 during the same 
period of 1937-38. 

There naturally resulted a large increase in the stocks of all these three commodities. 
In May i93<i the visible stocks of home-grown wheat in tlie United States amounted 
to 74,851,000 bUvShels, against 43.191,000 in May 1938. and 26,253.000 in May 1937. 
Stocks of corn (maize) were respectively 39,262,000, 40,704,000 and 6,697,000 bu.shels. 
In April 1939. total stocks of cotton in the United States were 14,260,000 bales, 
compared with 12,189,000 in April 1938 and 6,201,000 in 1937. 

The heavy decline in the prices of the different groups of agricultural products in 
the United States during 1938 and the first quarter of 1939, is vshown in the table 
on the following page. 

The prices of agricultural products fell much more heavily than did the prices 
of other commodities and services. The prices of goods bought by the fanners for 
their farms and households, and fann wages, declhied but slightly. 

The index number of prices of agricultural products fell from 121 in 1937 
95 in 1938 and 86 in the first quarter of 1939. The index nmnbers of commodities 
bought by the fanners vStood at 130 in 1937. 1938 and 120 in the first two 

months of 1939, and those of fann wages at respectively 126, 124 and 117. 

The purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar ”, as expressed in tlie ratios of prices 
ot the commodities he sells to those of the commodities he buys, dimmished accord- 
ingly from 93 in 1937 to 78 in 1938 and 77 in the first quarter of 1939. 
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Index Numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products 
(August 1909- July 1914 = 100) 



Grains 

Cotton 

and 

cotton.seed 

Fruits 

Truck 

crops 

Meat 

animals 

Dairy 

products 

Chickens 

All 

groups 

1932 

44 

47 

82 

102 

d 3 

83 

82 

65 

1933 

62 

64 

74 

105 

60 

82 

75 

70 

1934 

93 

99 

100 

103 

68 

95 

89 

90 

1935 .... 

103 

lOI 

91 

125 

118 

108 

117 

108 

193d 

108 

100 

100 

III 

121 

119 

115 

II4 

1937 

126 

95 

122 

123 

132 

124 

III 

121 

1938 ..... 

74 

70 

73 

lOI 

114 

1 09 

1 08 

95 

1938 1 quarter 

88 

68 

69 

106 

112 

122 

100 

98 

II » 

79 

70 

73 

93 

114 

104 

97 

93 

III 

66 

69 

77 

99 

118 

102 

109 

94 

IV )) 

61 

72 

71 

106 

no 

109 

127 

95 

1939 I quarter 

66 

71 

78 

106 

115 

105 

92 

86 


The cash farm income of farmers in the United States, including Uoveniment pay- 
ments, in 1938 was estimated at roughly 7,500,000,000 dollars, as compared with 
8,600,000,000 dollars in 1937. 

Trade agreements. 

From the above outline of the agricultural situation in the United States, the fxmda- 
mental importance of foreign outlets for her agricultural products is clear. Diuring 
the recent period of recovery, from i 933~34 i 93 ^~ 37 > dependence of United 

States agriculture upon the world market was somewhat obscured, but as soon as the 
succession of exceptional circumstances, which reduced the production of basic food- 
stuffs below the needs of domestic consumption was over, this essential fact again 
asserted itself with full force. 

The Reciprocity Trade Programme inaugurated in i 934 » apart from its other objects, 
has always been part of the Government’s general programme of economic reconstruc- 
tion necessary to convert an emergency scheme into a permanent policy. Agricultural 
conditions during the first four years of the New Deal did not. however, make the exten- 
.sion and consolidation of this policy as urgent as it became after 1937-38, when the Unit- 
ed States found themselves once again with large exportable surpluses of agricultural 
commodities for disposal on the world market. 

Prom this point of view the conclusion, in November 1938, of the Trade Agreement 
with the United Kingdom, and of the Trade Agreement with Canada, signed at the same 
time, was a very important event, especially for United States agriculture. 

The Trade Agreement with the United Kingdom. — To appreciate fully the import- 
ance of the agreement with the United Kingdom, it should be remembered that during 
the last few years, that country received roughly one-third of the total agricultural 
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exports of the United States, to the value of about 250,000,000 dollars a year on the 
average. Of the total value of the principal agriculttrral commodities exported from 
the United States the United Kingdom took the following percentages in T92<> and 

1937 : (0 


1929 1937 

Tobacco * 54-7 4~-7 

Cotton, raw 20.8 25.0 

Canned fruit 69.6 78.2 

Hams, shoulders and sides ^^-5 ^5 4 ^ 

bard 20.3 544> 

Camied pork 80.3 81.7 

Wheat, grain 24.9 18.1 

Barley 3^ 2 68.8 


The total of United States agricultural products dealt with in the agreement is 
nearly 50, and the concessions stipulated in it — reductions and repeal of duties, stal)i- 
lization of existing tariff rates and extension or consolidation of import quotas — refer 
to no less than about ()2 per cent, of the total value of United States agricultural exports 
to the United Kingdom . To this should be added minor gains achieved on exports to 
Newfomidland and to British Crown Colonies under the same agreement. 

The effective range of gains achieved under the agreement by American agriculture 
varies considerably according to commodity. 

On wheat, a duty of 2 shillings per quarter, which was payable since November 
1932, has now been repealed, this meaning a gain of about 6 cents for every bushel of Ame- 
rican wheat .sold in the United Kingdom: a not insignificaiit advantage wdtli farm prices 
of wheat in the United States averaging 52 cents in November 1938. Imports into 
the United Kingdom of American rice had since March 1932 been subject to an ad 
valorewi duty^ of lo per cent; this was converted as from J anuary i, i 933 > into a flat rate 
of I d. a pound ; the agreement has reduced the duty to ="/ 3 (i. per poimd. Imports into the 
United Kingdom of American yellow maize (com), w^hich w^ere free of duty, have been 
guaranteed against the imposition of duties for the currency of the agreement. 

Lard, one of the most important American agricultural exports to the Ihiited King- 
dom, had since 1932 been subject to a 10 per cent, ad valoreyn duty; this duty has now^ 
been removed, and the position of American lard in competition with other fats on the Brit- 
ish market greatly improved; this is highly appreciated by fanners in the com belt 
of the United States. The quotas of imports of American lard into the United 
Kingdom, which were severely restrictive, have been raised, and the continuance of the 
freedom of these imports from duty assured. The agreement guarantees that the 
existing 10 per cent, ad valoyem duties on pig tongues in airtight containers and on saus- 
age casings — two articles of considerable importance in American trade with the United 
Kingdom shall not be increased. 

United States fruit have also been granted important concessions. Fresh apples and 
pears, of which the United Kingdom is the largest importer from the United States, 


(^) See for details: “ Agriculture in the Anglo-American Trade Agreements ” by Harry. I. 
Franklin, Foreign Agriculture, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Dec. 1938. 
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were since 1932 subject to a duty of 4s. 6 d, per hundredweight which placed them at a great 
disadvantage compared with duty-free Empire products. The duties on both apples 
and pears have been reduced by one-third for specified periods of the year, which involves a 
diminution in ad valorem incidence of the tariff from 24.3 per cent, to 16.2 per cent, for 
apples and from 16 per cent, to 10.7 per cent, for pears. Duties on United States can- 
ned /rwi/have been converted from ad valorem to specific rates with a view to reducing their 
incidence, or, in some cases, abolished altogether. Cotton, as a raw material tor indus- 
try, was free of import duty, but the agreement consolidates the position of United 
States cotton on the British market by ensuring that no discrimination will be made 
against it in future in favour of Empire products. 

Tobacco, for which the XTnited Kingdom is America’s principal cUvStomer, was subject 
to duties varying, according to quality, from 2.35 to 2.61 dollars per pound. Smce 1932 
Empire tobaccos enjoyed a preference of about 50 cents per pound, which was guaranteed 
them imtil August 1942. The agreement provides that the duty on United States 
tobaccos shall not be raised, and that when the present guarantee to Empire exporters 
is due for revision the po.ssibility of lowering it will be considered. Reductions have 
also been made in the duties upon canned vege tables and honey. 

In addition to the concessions made upon articles imported into the United Kingdom, 
fourteen different agricultural commodities imported to Newfoundland and a large 
number of United States agricultural products imported into 33 different British colo- 
nies and possessions have also obtained various concession under the agreement. 

The Anglo-American Trade Agreement, which came into force on January i, 1939, 
was concluded for an original term of three years, subject to automatic continuance 
unless a six months notice of cancellation is given before the date of expiration of the 
original term. 

The Trade Agreement with Canada. — Wliile in the Anglo-American Trade Agree- 
ment all the claiLses involving agricultural commodities provided for concessions in 
favour of United States products, the agreement witli Canada often involved important 
conccvssions by the United States in respect of Canadian agriculture. This was due to 
the obvious necessity of compensating Canada for the actual or potential weakening 
of her preferential position on the United Kingdom market by the working of the Anglo- 
American agreement. The term and conditions of renewal of this agreement are simi- 
lar to those provided for in the one with the United Kingdom. 

The trade with Canada is very important, that country being re.sponsible for roughly 
one-seventh of United States exports. The total trade between the two countries was 
valued, on the average for 1927-31, at 1,137,000,000 dollars a year. In 1937 it was 
worth 886,000,000 dollars. The United States exports to Canada consist cliiefly of 
mamifactured goods, wliile those of Canada to the United States represent principally 
farm and forest products, minerals and fi^h. 

The trade between the two countries, which had been expanding in the years im- 
mediately preceding 1931 in vSpite of fairly high import duties levied on both sides, was 
in subsequent years subject to greater restriction by tariff increases in the United vStates. 

The original Reciprocity Trade Agreement between the United States and Canada, 
which became effective in 1936, had already improved the situation to a certaui extent, 
and the new agreement went very much further. 

The concessions obtained by the United States for their exports to Canada naturally 
refer mostly to non-agricultural products, and apart from specific cases of reduction 
or binding of duties, consist in the removal of the special 3 per cent, excise tax levied 
on all United States products admitted free of duty or placed on the list of commodities 
on which duties are stabilized. 
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The number of American agricultural products on which concessions are granted 
by Canada is relatively limited, and consists in commodities of which the total exports 
from the United States to Canada in 1937 were valued at about 43,000,000 dollars. The 
specific items on which concessions are obtained comprise cotton, which is bound on 
the free list, fruit and vegetables, fresh, dried and canned live hogs and meat, chiefly 
pork, poultry and eggs, feed grams (barley^ oats and maize) rice and some minor items, 
on which duties are reduced or previous reductions bound. 

The United States, on the other part, granted concessions to Canada u])on 83 per 
cent, of the total imports of Canadian products. Reductions of duties are granted on 
items which, in 1937, were valued at 121,000,000 dollars, and upon another 3,000,000 
dollars worth of Canadian products existing rates are bound by the agreement. The 
purely agricultural commodities on wliich concessions are given represent an aggregate 
valued at 46,000,000 dollars in 1937. principal items affected are live cattle, on 

which the duty, which was 3 cents in the 1930 tariff and 2 cents under the 193^ 
ment, is reduced to 1.5 cents per pound. The import quota of live cattle, exclusive of 
dairy cows, is increased from 155,799 to 225,000 head. The import of dairy cows, pre- 
viously limited by a 20,000 quota, is now quantitatively unrestricted. The import 
quota on calves is also raised from 51,933 to 100,000 head. These conccvssions are limit- 
ed to cattle weighing 700 pounds and over, while for cattle under 700 pounds the former 
rate of 2.5 cents per pomid is retained. Any imports in excess of the 225,000 per annum 
quota for cattle and the 100,000 per amiiun quota for calves are subject to the former 
duty of 2.5 cents, while all imports in excess of the maximmn of 60,000 head tor any 
quarter are subject to the full 1930 duty of 3 cents per pound. In respect of hogs import 
duties are reduced to 1 cent per pomid, and other concessions are granted upon Cana- 
dian fresh, chilled eaid cured pork. chetldcir cheese was granted a reduction of 

duty from 5 to 4 cents per pound, this to represent not less than 25 per cent, ad valorem. 
Fresh and sour cream and milk, as well as skim milk and buttermilk, are the other dairy 
products which benefited under the agreement. 

Poultry and eggs, white potatoes and certain other minor items are also affected. 
The two comitries grant each other reciprocally similar concessions in respect of grain 
and grain products. 

Agricultural Adjustment Programme for 1939. 

The Agricultural Adjustmeut Programme for 1939 was tlie first in which the provi- 
sions of the A. A. Act of 1939 could be fully put into effect. It was essentially similar 
to that for 1938, the only new feature in it being the exclusion from the total area 
of soil-depleting crops of home gardens, a provision aimed at enabling small farmers 
to improve their standards of nutrition. 

The programme is based upon the evStablishment of national allotments for soil- 
depleting crops, such national allotments being then distributed among the different 
States, counties and individual farms according to principles laid down in the Act 
of 1938. Farmers co-operating in the programme, by keeping witliin their allotments, 
are entitle<i to fixed payments for their participation, as well as to certain advantages 
with regard to loans and other facilities provided for by the Act. Moreover, the 
programme provides for the application by farmers of specified soil-building practices, 
for the adoption of which they are also entitled to certain payments. 

The aggregate national allotment for soil-depleting crops has been fixed at 270 
to 285 million acres, roughly 5 million acres below' the 1938 figure. The individual 
national allotments for the principal soil-depleting crops in 1939 were: 
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Wheat, 55 to 6o million acres; com (maize), 94 ‘to 97 million acres; cotton, 27 to 
29 million acres; rice, 850,000 to 880,000 acres; peanuts (groundnuts), 1.55 to 1.65 mil- 
lion acres. For the various types of tobacco the figures were; flue-cured, 860,000 to 
900,000 acres; Burley, 375,000 to 400,000 acres; fire-cured and dark air-cured, 160,000 
to 170,000 acres; cigar filler and binder, 85,000 to 90,000 acres. For general soil- 
depleting crops, including commercial truck crops, the allotment was fixed at 145 
150 million acres. 

The only important change, compared with the area actually sown in 1938, when 
the acreage allotments were anounced too late to become fully effective, was in wheat, 
the 1939 allotment being much lower than the 1938 sown area of 81 million acres, and 
considerably below the average of the preceding ten years, which worked out at 
about 69 million acres. 

In accordance with the provisions of the A. A. A., the farmers participating in 
the IQ39 programme will be entitled to soil conservation payments out of a 500 mil- 
lion dollars’ appropriation for this purpose, and to supplementary price adjustment 
payments on cotton, wheat, com and rice, out of a special appropriation of 212 mil- 
lion dollars granted by Congress under the A. A. A. 

The rates of soil conservation and price adjtustment payments for the principal 


crops for 1939 are as follows: 

Soil 

conservation 

Price 

adjustment 

Total 

Wheat, per bushel . . . . 

1 7 cents 

1 1 cents 

28 cents 

Corn, per bushel 

9 » 

6 » 

15 » 

Cotton, per lb 

2 

» 

• 1.6 » 

3.6 » 

Rice, per cwt 

10 

)) 

12 » 

22 )) 


For other crops, the rates of soil conservation payments were fixed at: 0.8 to 5 cents 
for the five different varieties of tobacco; 3 cents per bushel for potatoes and 3 dollars 
per ton for peanuts. P"or so-called general soil-depleting crops ”, comprising vegeta- 
bles and other crops cultivated in such a way that they camiot easily be dealt with 
individually, different rates of soil conservation payments have been fixed per acre, 
according to nature of the crop and to locality. 

Farmers who exceed their individual acreage allotments are penalised by deduc- 
tions, the rates of which are so calculated as effectively to discourage over-sowing. 

Small farmers are exempt from compliance with acreage allotments, and are not 
penalised by deductions, if the areas actually sown on their holdings to specified soil- 
depleting crops do not exceed a certain limit. For wheat and corn this limit is 8 acres. 

The soil-building and diversion programme of 1939 was essentially similar to that 
of the preceding year, except that it put even greater stress upon the diversion of agri- 
cultural land from crops to grass. In this respect, special attention was paid to the 
region of the Great Plains, which was particularly affected by soil erosion, especially 
in its southern part comprising the States of Kansas. Oklahoma. Texas, New Mexico and 
Colorado. The 1939 programme provided that soil conservation districts or State- 
controlled associations organised in the Southern Great Plain with a view to carrying 
out schemes for combatting wind erosion would be considered as agricultural producers 
auid entitled to A. A. A. payments in respect of all land held and operated by them 
either as owners or as tenants, on which they apply soil-building or diversion program- 
mes. In order to enable such organisations to finance their operations, the Farm Secu- 
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rity Administration was authorised to make them loans up to 90 per cent of tlie esti- 
mated amount of A. A. A. payments they were to receive. This measure was expected 
to permit large tracts of agricultural land, either abandoned or belonging to absentee 
owners, to be taken over by soil conservation districts or associations and restored in 
fertility. 

The programme provides for penalties, in the form of heavy deductions from the 
A. A. A. payments, for failure to protect restoration land from erosion or for divert- 
ing it to crops. 

For the first time, the 1939 programme puts into effect the provision of the A. A. A 
of 1938 which limits to 10,000 dollars the amount which can be paid under that Act 
to any individual, partnership or corporation in soil coiivservation or price adjustment 
allowances. 

A special agricultural adjustment programme has also been announced for 1939. 
in rCvSpect of the IiivSiilar Region, which comprises Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
The programme is generally similar to that for 1938, and special importance is attached 
in it to soil-building practices. The soil-building allowance on non-cro]) pasture and 
range land is increased from 20 to 40 cents per acre, except for fanns witli over 1,000 
acres of such land, on which a lower rate of 10 cents is paid. Small farmers are grant- 
ed larger per acre allowances for soil-building practices, the rates applicable to them 
on crops, ranges mid pastures being nearly four times as high as those payable to large 
farmers. With regard to soil conservation, the programme continued acn^age allot- 
ments for tobacco in Puerto Rico and introduced, at the recpiest of the producers 
themselves, an acreage allotment for rice in the Hawaii. 

The Marketing Agreement'^ Act of i 937 > which re-enacted and amended the pro- 
visions on this subject contained in the original A. A. A. of i 933 » been widely 

applied to products which could not conveniently be dealt with by the e'xjiedienl 
of acreage allotments, and more particularly to milk and to vegetables and fruit. In 
the case of milk, the prices payable by dealers to producers of milk were regulated b)' 
marketing orders. In the case of vegetables and fruit, the fixing of minima prices 
was not considered expedient, and the Act provided only for the posting of prices as 
a means of kecjung the producers infonned about the price situation. 

The application of marketing orders gave rise to considerable litigation which be- 
gan in the autumn of 1937, soon after the Marketing Agreements Act came into force. 
The situation became particularly involved witli regard to milk, as dealers impugned 
the right of Congress to fix the prices they had to pay to the producers. The Federal 
Government obtained a temporary injunction, which enforced the provivSional observ'ance* 
l)y the dealers of the marketing orders pending legal decision; but while the question 
is under litigation, and an adverse decision of the vSupreme Court may invalidate the 
])rovisions of the Act of 1937 bearing upon marketing orders, which are an essential 
instrument of price control ‘for certain products, the whole scheme of regulation by 
marketing agreements and orders is in a precarious position. 


Wheat market. 


The situation on the wheat market in 1938-39 called for urgent attention on 
the part of the Federal Government. As the area sown to wheat in 1937-38 was 
over 80,000,000 acres, to be compared with an annual average of 69,000,000 acres 
for the preceding ten years, even an average yield could bring about a collapse in 
prices and farmers' incomes. The production of wheat, which was 874,000,000 bushels 
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in 1937, amounted to 940,000,000 bushels in 1938, and a reaction in prices was un- 
avoidable. Indeed, the average price received by farmers for wheat on local markets 
in the United States, which was 93.0 cents per btishel in September 1937, was only 
52.5 cents per bushel in September 1938/ 

The farmers’ income from wheat also suffered a heavy reduction, in spite of the 
large increase in the quantities marketed. A recent estimate puts the gross income 
of United States farmers from wheat at 464,495,000 dollars in 1936, 617,547,000 dollars 
in 1937 440,018,000 dollars in 1938. 

By the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, machinery was created for control- 
ling production and facilitating the disposal of surpluses in an orderly manner. This 
machinery consisted of acreage allotments, and of a series of measures, such as commo- 
dity loans, marketing quotas and the crop insurance scheme, which constitute the so- 
called Bver-Normal (rranary. The machinery of the A. A. A. of 193^ could not have 
had full application to the 1938 wheat crop, as the winter wheat had already been 
sown when the Act was passed, and preparations for spring sowing were already far 
advanced. In spite of the expectation of a heavy crop, marketing quotas were not 
put into effect, so that, for practical purpOvSes, the new law was only partly operative. 

In June 1938, wheat loans at rates averaging between 59 and 60 cents, per bushel 
were amioiuiced. The loans represented 52 per cent, of the farm parity price of 1.14 
dollars per bushel and were granted by the Commodity Credit Corporation on the 
recommendation of local A. A. A. Committees, which were made responsible for the 
grading and inspection of wheat stored on farms, as distinguished from that deposited 
in approved warehouses. 

Partly owing to the impOvSsibility of applying fully to the 1938 crop the provisions 
of the A. A. A., partly because of the extremely difficult situation on the market, 
emergency measures have had to be applied on a very large scale for the disposal of the 
available supply of wheat. 

The P'ederal Surplus Commodities Coq^oration had to intervene on a large scale, 
buying wheat on the market for distribution through relief organisations to the unem- 
ployed and needy. The programme of surplus winter wheat purchases by the P\ S. C. C. 
was announced in July, and a similar programme for spring wheat was published in 
September 1938. The wheat so bought was intended for charitable distribution. vSince 
then, numerous purchavses have been made; and in March 1939 it was amiounced that 
the F. S. C. C. would purchase all wheat held under the 1938 loan programme which 
remains at the disposal of the C. C. C. after Jmie 1939. The quantity of wheat held 
by the C. C. C. in March 1939 was 81,000,000 bushels. 

Apart from purchases for relief distribution, the F. S. C. C. was entrusted in i 93^“39 
with purchases of wheat for subsidised export abroad. In August 193^ Secretary 
of Agriculture announced the new wheat-export prograt^me, which provided for the 
export in 1938-39 of a total of 100,000,000 bushels of United States' wheat. It was 
later announced that it was the intention of the Federal Govenmient to keep wheat 
exports stable at this figure, having recourse, if necessary, in years of poor crops, to 
the reserves of the liver-Normal Granary. In 1938-39 this policy was to be put into 
effect by the F. S. C. C. Any losses on wheat so exported would be made good out of 
the special allocation of 30 per cent, of customs receipts, which is made available for 
programmes of removal and disposal of surplus farm products. In order to set the 
operations going, the F. S. C. C. was granted a loan of 30,000,000 dollars by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. The programme of wheat exports was supplemented 
by a parallel programme for subsidised exports of wheat flour, which was announced 
in September 1938. Assisted exports of wheat flour up to 5,000,000 barrels were 
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to be effected by F, S. C. C. in 1938-39, on the same basis as those of wheat. In 
October 1938, the wheat -flour export programmes in operation, namely the new one 
and that in operation in the last few years for the export from the States of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho of specified quantities of wheat flour to the Philippine Islands, 
were merged, all business being transferred to the F. S. C. C. 

The A. A. A. programme for 1939 was announced in November 1938. It applied 
to the winter wheat sown in the autumn of 1938 and to the spring wheat of 1939 and 
provided for a very considerable reduction in acreage, the acreage allotment being 
fixed at 55,000,000 acres, to be compared with an average of 69,000,000 acres for 
the preceding ten years and with as much as 81,000,000 acres sown in 1937-38. Wheat - 
growers not exceeding the allotments were eligible for wheat loans, if a loan pro- 
gramme should be put into effect for the 1939 crop, as well as for a renewal of crop 
insurance policies. The payments to which the farmers cooperating in the programme 
were entitled consisted of the basic soil conservation payments at the rate of 1 7 cents 
per bushel and of additional price adjustment or parity payments of 1 1 cents per bushel 
out of a special allocation of 212,000,000 dollars avithorised by Congress. Wheat growers 
who exceeded their allotments were penalised by a deduction of 50 cents per bushel: 
a penalty high enough to prevent any excessive expansion of cultivation. 

The wheat loan programme for the 1939 crop w^as announced in May 1939. It 
j^rovided for higher loan rates than the 1938 programme, the rates varying, accordmg 
to quality of grain and to the markets to which it applies, from a minimum of 75 to a 
maxiiniun of 80 per cent, of the average farm price of wheat during the last 20 years. 
The loans, to be made by the C. C. C., will mature on April 30, 1940. 

As the prospects of the 1939 crop justified the expectation that production in 
1939. though below the 1938 level, will vStill be in excess of the limits provided for by 
the A. A. A. (35 per cent, above nonnal requirements), a referendum was held on the 
introduction of marketing quotas for wheat. As 85 per cent, of the farmers voted in 
favour of the proposal, quotas are to be put into effect for the marketing of the i93<) 
wheat crop. 

The crop insurance programme, which is for the time being limited to w^heat, w^as 
put into effect for the first time in respect of the 1939 crop. The procedure for the 
payment of insurance premiums in kind was announced early in July 1938, and “ col- 
lection warehouses ” to which wheat in payment of premiums in kind could be con- 
signed, were designated in different localities. Applications for the msurance of the 
1939 crop were made by 299,501 farmers, including 204,604 winter wheat and 94,897 
spring wheat -growers. With a view to facilitating the payment of premiums by the 
farmers, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration was authorised to pay the pre- 
miiuns of co-operating farmers direct to the F. C. I. C., as an advance on the benefit 
pajments due to them under the A. A. A. of 1938. 


Cotton market. 


Cotton-growing occupies a peculiar position in United States agriculture and pre- 
sents special problems, mainly because of its dependence on export. As over half 
the total cotton production has to be disposed of on the world market, in competition 
with “ outside growths ”, any price policy pursued at home with a view to improving 
the economic position of the cotton growers in the Southern States must Mways take 
account of the competitive power of American cotton abroad. This was amply de- 
monstrated by the experience gained since 1933 under the original A. A. A. and the 
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other legislation bearing on cotton. The record cotton crop of 1937, combined with 
the induvstrial recession and with the dislocation produced in world cotton trade by 
the conflict in the Far Bast, greatly aggravated the plight of tlie Southern farmers. 
The situation of the cotton growers was certainly one of the principal causes of the 
urgent passing by Congress of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 193®’ 

The effects of the conflict in China can be judged by the fall in United States 
cotton exports to Japan. These exports, after having increased continually for many 
years, until they reached 1,600,000 bales in 1936-37. fell abruptly to 700,000 bales in 
1937-38. The substitution of artificial fibres for cotton and the exceptionally rapid 
expansion of cotton-growing in other countries during the last few years, which was 
to a certain extent stimulated by the price policy of the Federal Government since 
1933, tended to restrict the outlets for American cotton. The total exports of cotton 
from the United States, which amomited to 5,950,000 bales in i 936"37 to 

6,252,000 in 1937-38. declined sharply in 193^-39, when the quantity exported in the 
course of the first eight months of the season (August to March) was only 3,080,000 
bales compared with 5,210,000 during the corresponding period of i 937 “ 38 - 

The total income of cotton-growers from lint and seed, which averaged roughly 

1.400.000. 000 dollars a year during the period 1922 to 1929, fell to a minimum of 

460.000. 000 dollars in 1932: it then rose unsteadily to a maximum of 904,879,000 
dollars in 1936, but fell in 1937, after a record crop, to 863,970,000 dollars. 

The prices of American Middling in New Orleans, which averaged 11.64 cents per 
pound in 1935-36 and 12.78 cents per poimd in 1936-37. fell to 8.87 cents in i 937 - 3 ^^. 
following a record crop and a recession in industrial consumption at home and abroad. 
The slight improvement in domestic demand in i93^‘39, resulting from the revival 
of industrial activity, does not appear to have improved the price situation, and the 
average prices on local markets in the United States, after a slight rise in the autumn 
of 1938, registered a fresh reaction in the spring of 1939 - 

Thus the commercial situation of American cotton in 1 93^-39 was exceedingly 
bad, in spite of a large reduction in both acreage and production of fibre. The cotton 
acreage in the United States in 1938 was about 27,000,000 acres, or roughly 22 per 
cent, less than in 1937, and the production of cotton was about 12,000,000 bales of 
500 pounds compared with 19,000,000 bales in 1937- with a carry-over 

of about 13.000,000 bales from past seasons, at the begiiming of the 193^8-39 season 
there were over 25,000.000 bales to be disposed of, of which roughly 7,000,000 were 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation under Federal Government loans. 

The national cotton acreage allotment for 1938 and 1939. fixed in 1938 at the 
moment when the new Agricultural Adjustment Act was passed, was between 27 
and 29 million acres and provided, under normal conditions, for a production of 
10 to 1 1. 5 million bales. The actual area under cotton proved to be very near the 
lower of these limits, and the production exceeded the maximum only by some 500,000 
bales. Yet the carry-over of past years was so large that every measure available 
under the A. A. A., as well as .special emergency measures to deal with the surplus, had 
to be put into operation. 

The introduction of marketing quotas for the 1938 cotton crop was announced 
by the A. A. A. in June. Cotton sold by any farmer in excess of his quota was .subject 
to a penalty of 2 cents per poimd, except in the case of farmers whose total produc- 
tion of lint does not exceed i.ooo pounds. 

In order to encourage cotton-growers in keeping to the acreage goals in 1938, 
a special amendment to the A. A. A. provided that the distribution of price adjust- 
ment (parity) payments due under the Act on the 1937 crop would be limited to 
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farmers who in 1938 did not exceed their allotments. The appropriation for such 
payments amounted to 130,000,000 dollars. 

On August 27. 1938, the A. A. A. annoimced the cotton loans programme for 
the 1938 crop. The programme provided for the granting of loans to cotton growers 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation at the standard rate of 8.30 cents per pound 
of 7/8 Middling, with allowances for other grades and staples. 

In order to dispose of the large surplus of cotton which could not be marketed through 
normal channels, measures had to be taken with a view to developing different uses for 
cotton. In July 1938 the A. A. A. announced a diversion programme providing for the 
manufacture and sale of cotton bagging for the packing of bales of cotton. Various 
other experiments involving the use of cotton for teclmical purpose's — in road making, 
house insulation, etc — have also been started. In January, 1939, the Department of 
Agriculture called a meeting of a special Committc*e consisting of representatives of 
the cotton industry and other interests, for the study of the best means of utilizing 
surplus cotton. The Committee's report, after suggesting, in the first instance, that 
measures should be taken to increase exports, insisted upon the necessity of extending 
research and propaganda activity with a view to developing new uses of cotton, oi 
the substitution of cotton for imported wood pulp in the manufacture of paper, etc. 
■Moreover, as early as September 1938 the Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation 
was authorised to purchase up to 50,000 bales of cotton and up to 14,000,000 yards 
of cotton fabric for distribution to relief organisations for mattresses and comforters. 
The total sum assigned to such purchases was limited to 3,500,000 dollars. 

The marketing quota regulations for the 193^ cotton crop were announced by the 
A. A. A. in May 1939. They are substantially similar to those for 1938, except for 
an increase from 2 to 3 cents per pound of the penalty for sales in excess of the quota. 
The increased penalty applies to the 1939 crop, 2 cents being still payable for exce.ss 
sales of last year's carry-over. 


NEW ZEALAND 


The prosperous state of New Zealand in 1937 continued into 1938, de.spite the 
low prices of wool — one of the principal export goods of the coimtry — and the signs 
of a falling off in the manufacturing industries which made their appearance earl> 
in the year. Uneinployment figures fell from about 8,000 in January 1938 to 1,000 
in January 1939. Revenue remained buoyant and there w^as an increase in private 
spending. In the autumn of 1938, however, difficulties were beginning to make them- 
selves felt. The value of wool exports, owing to the low prices fetched in 1938, was 
some £NZ 6,500,000 less than in the previous year, and this was only partially offvSet 
by better prices for dairy produce and meats; with the result that there was a net 
reduction in the value of exports of nearly £NZ 3,000,000. At the same time imiK)rts 
rose in value by over £NZ 7,000,000. In consequence, the export surplus fell from 
about £NZ 14,000,000 in both 193d and 193? to some £NZ 4,000,000 in 1938 well 
below the balance required for interest services on overseas loans. 

To meet the situation the Ckivemment instituted a rigorous system of exchange 
control. Goods could be imported and exported only under licence, the regulations 
obliging the Reserve Bank to give sterling hi exchange for its notes were suspended, 
and exports of capital were only permitted with the consent of the (.k)vernment. 
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While the immediate and primary object of these regulations was to increase the 
funds of the Reserve Bank by reducing imports, the Oovemment explained that they 
also had in view the insulation " of New Zealand from recessions in overseas markets. 

Such insulation would have very far-reaching consequences for the economic 
structure of the country, and not least for agriculture. Without some form of regula- 
tion, however, New Zealand is left very susceptible to cyclical fluctuations on world 
markets, owing to her great dependence on international trade. At the same time 
it must be remembered that only wool has to face the full effects of world competi- 
tion. By far the greater part of New Zealand’s dairy produce and meat exjx)rts are 
taken by the United Kingdom, and in both cases the marketing conditions are to some 
extent stabilized by the existence of quota regulations, though against this must be 
set the tendency for imports to be reduced as a result of recent modifications in 
British agricultural policy. 

In 1938, of the total value of all exports of £NZ 58,376,000 wool contributed 
£NZ 12,185,000, butter and cheese £NZ 22,455,000 and mutton and lamb £NZ 11,176.000. 
These products together made up about 78 per cent, of all exports. Thus New Zealand 
is almost entirely dependent on agriculture in her inteniational trade, the more so as 
the remaining 21 per cent, of exports consist largely of other less important agricul- 
tural products such as fruit, sheepskins, etc. ■ 

The general index of export prices which, as a result of this great predominance 
of agricultural products in the export trade, gives a reasonably accurate picture of 
the level of agricultural prices, rose from 125.0 in 1936 (average 1909-1913 — 100) to 
144.0 in 1937 and then fell slightly, to 136.7 in i93«- The index of import prices, 
on the other hand, rose throughout the period, from 133.2 in 1936 (1909-1913 = 100) 
to 140.2 in 1937 142 5 in 1938; and in general costs showed an upward tendency, 

wages also continuing to rise from their old depression levels, largely as a result of 
the Government’s social policy. Thus the index for wages of fann labourers increased 
from 90.3 in 1936 (average 1926-1930 — 100) to 107. i in 1937 ^nd to 110.4 in 1938. lliere 
was therefore some tendency in 1938 for the margin between costs and returns in agri- 
culture to narrow. 


Dairy produce market. 

As we have remarked in a previous article (*) the dairy industry is now regulated 
under the provisions of the Primary Products Marketing Act, 1936. Under this Act a Pri- 
mary Products Marketing Department was .set up which buys directly from the pro- 
ducers, all butter and cheese and certain other milk products intended for export at 
a price which imder the present arrangement is fixed at the begimiing of each sea.son. 
The proceedvS from the sale of the butter, etc. abroad then accrue to the account of 
the Department, which is lodged with the Reserve Bank. The relationship between 
the market price and the guaranteed price will therefore determine whether a surplus 
or deficit will be sustained, the Reserve Bank being empowered to grant overdraft 
facilities in the latter case. 


(q See Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, March 1938, International In- 
stitute of Agriculture. A review of the working of the scheme since its inception will be found in 
the Bulletin Commercial Beige, January ii, 1939. 
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In the first season of the Act, i 93 ^’- 37 . there was a deficit of some £NZ 384.000 
on butter, and a surplus of about £NZr26oooon cheese. Allowing for the small deficit 
on whey butter, this gives a final deficit for the year’s trading of about £NZ 272,000. 
In I937--38 both butter and cheese yielded a surplus amounting in all to £NZ 555,000. 
In the present season the final deficit is expected to be well over £NZ 1,000.000. 


Prices and Exports of New Zealand Butter. 


i93<> 

•937 

•93^ 


Year 


Guaranteed 
price (*) per cwt 
finest quality 

(Shillings 

sterling) 

lyondon 

price (*) per cwt 

(Shillings 

sterling) 

Volume i 

exports j 

(Cwt) 

Value 
of exports 

1 {£NZ.) 

T06/6 

' 103/8 

^,769,145 

15.31 7.570 

115/-- 

j 120/6 

‘ 2,976,085 

16,986,477 

124/- 

i(") 

2,614,549 

16,520,226 


(t) vSi-ason August- July comipcndng in the year given. 
(2) Average for the ii mouths August-June. 


The most notable feature in the above table is the increase in the market prices of 
butter in 1937 and 1938 over the 1936 figure. As a result the value of butter exports in 
1 1)38 exceeded that in 1936 despite the smaller volume exported in the former year. The 
increase in prices is to be attributed to some extent to the improvement in quality 
and greater standardization brought about by the new method of marketing; New 
Zealand butter has in fact been selling at a premium on the London market since the 
introduction of the scheme. Similar conditions are found in the case of cheese, the 
value of which rose from £NZ 5,122,438 in 193b to £NZ 5,935.o6i in 1938 while the 
\ olume of these exports fell from 1,658,206 hundredweight in the former year to 
1,610,523 hundredweight in 1938. 

Parallel with these increases in price, however, costs have also been rising, largely 
as a result of the increased cost of labour under the Government’s social legislation. 
In 1938 an Order in Council raised minimum wages for workers on dairy farms, the 
rates of increase varying between 10 and 15 per cent. Further, share-milking agree- 
ments, under which the farmer contracts to share the proceeds from his dairy fanning 
operations with an other party in return for labour services, were regulated by Act of 
Parliament ("), the minimum conditions which the farmer might offer to the share- 
milker being laid down; in particular the share-milker was to receive not less than 
25 per cent, of the proceeds from the marketing of the farm’s dairy produce. 


(*) Share-milking Agreements Act, 1937. Published March 1938. 
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On the other hand the fall in production cannot he explained by a decrease in the 
profitability of dairy farming, for the margin between costs and earnings has bera kept 
at a satisfactory level by the guaranteed prices, which are coniputed on a b^sis of 
costs. The explanation of this decrease lies to some extent m the difficulty expenen^ 
in obtaining adequate suppUes of labour for dairy-farm work. In addition weather 
conditions were not satisfactory in 1938. wliile prospects for this year are also unfav- 
ourable owing to the serious drought in the North Island. Finally there was a grave 
outbreak of facial eczema, affecting both cattle and sheep. 

On the whole the position of dairy produce 'has been satisfactory, and the new 
method of marketing has worked well. In addition to the higher prices realized mar 
eting costs have been reduced by is U per hundredweight of butter. The financial conse- 
quences of tlie scheme are not yet clear, however. Leaving out the deficit for the first seas- 
on, the responsibiUty for which was accepted by tlie Government, the Dairy Industry 
Account shows a net loss for the two seasons 1937-38 and 1938-39 of well over £NZ 
soo.ooo. The Government has expressed some anxiety lest this deficit should continue 
to increase, adding; “Heavy deficits... if repeated, must inevitably wreck the whole 
guaranteed price procedure. ” 


Wool market. 

Quantities of wool exported showed small declines in both 1937 
reduction in the latter year being due in part to smaller purchases from the United 
States and Japan which were only partially offset by increased sales to France and 
the United Kingdom; and in part to the outbreak of facial eczema, wliich has also 
led to a reduction in the number of lambs. The value of exports during the last 
three years fluctuated widely, as the following figures show. 


Exports of Wool from New Zealand. 



1936 

1937 

1938 

Volume (bales) (*) 

Value (£NZ) 

909.132 

13.293.583 

834.951 

19,070,240 

798,518 

12.185,314 


There has therefore been a very considerable divergence between the value and vol- 
ume of wool exports in the last three years owing to the heavy fluctuations in wool 
prices on the world market. These changes are in no way paralleled by the move- 
ment in wholesale prices in New Zealand, which have in fact risen over the same period 
from 139.9 (average 1926-1930 = 100) to 150.0 and to 151.4- These fluctuations have 


{») One bale of raw wool = 35 ® pounds. 
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a disturbing effect upon the economic position of the country, since wool is one of the 
principal export products, representing, like dairy produce, some quarter of the value 
of all exports; and the farmer's position is also rendered imcertain. The Government 
have recently expressed their readiness to apply their guaranteed price system to wool 
and also to meat. 


Meat market. 


As with dairy produce, by far the greater part of New Zealand’s exports of meat 
go to the United Kingdom. Exports of mutton and lamb, beef and bacon have all 
shown small increases since 1936. Wliile tjie volume of exports of mutton and lamb 
has only fluctuated vSlightly, their value has increased appreciably during the last few 
years. 


Exports of Mutton and Lamb. 



i 

1 1936 

1937 1 

1938 

Volume (cwt) 

! 

3,487,649 

3 >^ 39,992 

3 .^> 38,372 

1 

Value (£NZ) 

10,089,73^ 

11,016,387 

1 11,175.619 


The market for tliese products has therefore been satisfactoiy^ during the last two 
years. The prospects for the current year, however, are less favourable owing to the 
United Kingdom Government’s announcement of a reduction of 3 per cent, in import 
quotas for mutton and lamb applying to all Empire countries. 


Fruit market. 

Of fruits grown in New Zealand, only apples and pears have any importance for 
the international markets. Meanwhile the Government introduced in 1938 a mar- 
keting scheme for tlie lemon crop, with a view to makmg the country self-sufficient in 
this commodity. Exports of apples and pears, wliich are regulated under the system 
of guaranteed prices, increavSed from 37,720,000 poimds in 1937 to 59,916,000 pounds 
in 1938, their value rising from £NZ 472,739 in 1937 to £NZ 772,095 in 1938. Besides 
the agreement mentioned in our last chronicle on New Zealand (^), which allowed 
increased exports of apples into the Netherlands, an agreement was concluded with 


(q Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, March 1938, International Institute 
of Agriculture. 
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Switzerland in May 1938 granting New Zealand an annual quota of 1,500 metric 
tons of apples and pears in return for most favoured nation treatment on certain 
goods imported from Switzerland. 

Despite the rise in exports the area under fruit trees has decreased considerably, 
falling from 3,089,000 trees of pip, stone and citrus fruits in 1925, and 2,665,000 in 
1931 to 2,460,000 in 1937 (*). This decline may be due to the increasing cost of fruit 
growing. The consequent rise in fruit prices has, it has been vsuggested (*), reduced 
the consumption of fresh fruits and caused a shift in the direction of canned varieties. 


(9 For further detaUs see New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, March 20, 1939, Wellington. No 
figure is available for 1938. 

(2) See Commercial Intelligence Journal, September 17, 1938. Ottawa, p. 468. 


Dott. Valentino Dore, gerente responsabile. 
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vSummary: Introduction. — A) Chinese food-consumption habits as shown by recent family 
budget investigations and budgetary studies - i. The intake of energy and various 
food -constituents - 2. The importance of the various foodstuffs. — The improve- 
ment of Chinese food consumption. 


Introduction. 

Fate has not assigned to the Chinese people a large area of cultivated land 
per head of population, from which to draw the great bulk of their food supply 
and of the necessary raw materials for housing, clothing and fuel. Estimates 
of this area vary, partly as a consequence of the differing estimates of the total 
population and of the total area of cultivated land, and partly according as 
whether China is held to consist only of the eighteen " historic provinces ” of 
China proper or of the twenty-four provinces, or also to include the outlying 
dependencies of Manchuria, Outer Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan and Tibet. 

If, however, we confine ourselves to the most recent figures given by Buck 
for “ Agricultural China ” - that is, China exclusive of the outlying dependencies 
and of the desert and highly mountainous regions outside the main area of cul- 
tivation (^) ~ we find that the territory so defined covers about 3.5 million 
square kilometres and has to support almost all of China’s probable 450 mill- 
ion inhabitants. The cultivated area would then amount only to about one 
fourth of the gross area, and the area of cultivated land per head of population 
would probably be less than 0.2 hectare (?). 

The area of cultivated land per head is thus very much smaller in China 
than in most western countries. Furthermore, whereas most western countries 


(') The first article of this scries was published in the September 1938 number of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology. 

(‘) Buck, J. L-: Land Utilization in China. Chicago, 1937, p. 24. 

(^) According to the estimate of Buck (Land Utilization in China, pp. 362-36.5) the area of cul- 
tivated land in “Agricultural China “ per head of the farming population, which represents about 7.5-80 
per cent, of the total population, amounts to 0.25 hectare, so that the area per head of the total pop- 
ulation probably does not exceed 0.18-0.19 hectare. In “Agricultural China” as defined bj’^ Crc.sscy , 
which differs somewhat in extent from the “Agricultural China ” of Buck, the area of cultivated land 
per head of total population is estimated at 0.17 hectare (Cressky, G. B.: China’s Geographic Founda- 
tions, New York and London, 1934, p. 23). 
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luive large areas of grazing land and great industries giving employment 
to considerable sections of the population, in China the area of grazing knd is 
very small (■) and about four-fifths of the population must depend on the out- 
put of a restricted area of cultivated land as almost their sole means of sup- 
port. This area of cultivated land per head of population is, however, not 
only much smaller than is usual in the west, but is also very much below that 
generally considered necessary for furnishing a diet quantitatively and quali- 
tatively satisfactory from the prevailing western point of view. Furthermore 
it even falls very much short of the cultivated area of tiearly half (0.48) a 
hectare per head estimated by the United States Bureau of Apiculture to be 
necessary for furnishing a “restricted diet for emergency use , 1. .. a diet ^n- 
taining very little animal food, and designed to help very poor and destitute 
people over a comparatively short time of privation, but “not considered ade- 
quate for use over an indefinite period ” (*). ,,•••« ^ 

The small area of cultivated land per inhabitant and the insignificant 
amount of grazing land are, however, not the only factors unfavoura y 
influencing the food supply of the Chinese people. Disastrous floods and droughts 
especiallv in North China, often reduce the agricultural output over large regions 
besides which the output suffers from the almost complete absence of control 
of insects and diseases, the fragmentation of holdings, the use of inferior seeds 
and the insufficient use of fertilizers. Furthermore, owing to excessive par- 
cellation holdings have become too small (1.7 hectares average area) to afford 
employment all the year round to the numerous members of the average Chinese 
peasant family, and this combined with the scarcity of subsidiary employment 
Lndemns the country population to long periods of enforced idleness each 

spite of the hampering effects on agricultural production of all these 
drawbacks, China has succeeded in becoming almost self-sufficient as regards 
her food supplies. As will be seen in the following chapter, she produces in 
normal years - that is. vears relatively free from floods, droughts animal and 
plant diseases etc. - a quantity of food which, if equally distributed would 
Ltisfy the requirements of her population. While she has generaUy bee 
a net importer of foodstuffs, it should be observed that the energy represented 
by this net import is a very small fraction of the total amount of home-pro- 
duced food energy. Besides, the net imports of the mam foods, such as ri^, 
sugar wheat and wheat flour, could no doubt have been easily supplied by 
the Chinese soil, were it not for the serious lack of communications, which 
makes imported products less expensive in the coastal regions. Also it is more 
economical for China to produce export surpluses of certain crops in order to 
import other products in exchange, than it would be to attempt to satis y 


(^) Buck J. L.: Irand Utilization in China p. 172. 

( 2 ) STiEBEt-mG, H. K.: Food Budgets lor Nutrition and Production Programmes. 
Of Agriculture. Misc. Publications No. 183, I 933 f P* 2. 

( 3 ) Buck J. U.: I.and UtUization in China, p. 268. 
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rectly all her own needs as regards foodstuffs. It should also be observed that 
the value of China’s total exports of foodstuffs and agricultural raw products 
as a rule considerably exceeds the value of the corresponding products 
imported. 

That China, notwithstanding all the adverse factors mentioned, is able to 
produce, on the whole, enough food to cover the energy requirements of her peo- 
ple is mainly to be attributed to three circumstances: the climatic conditions 
of the country, which make it possible for nearly two-thirds of all cultivated 
land to be double and treble cropped (*), the unremitting toil and energy of the 
farmers in the care of their plants and in the conservation of soil fertility, and, 
above all, the use made of the farm land and its products. Of all farm land in 
“Agricultural China” only about one per cent, is devoted to pasture or artificial 
meadows, whilst about another 10 per cent, are utilized for farmsteads, roads, 
ponds, graves of ancestors, forests and grass and bushland for the production of 
fuel. The remaining go per cent, of the land is devoted to the growing of food 
and fibre crops intended for direct human consumption (';) rather than for crops 
to be converted wholly or partly into animal foodstuffs. By the latter process 
only five to twenty per cent, of the energy value of the feed would be recovered 
in the form of meat, milk or eggs, with a loss of protein no less considerable (3); 
so that the Chinese practice is clearly much the more economical. 

Thus, as the investigations of Buck show', of China’s two most important 
cereal crops, rice and wheat, practically nothing except the separated bran 
is used for the feeding of animals. Indeed, only tw^o seed crops, barley and 
black soya beans, are used to any considerable extent for feed purposes, and then 
only a relatively small portion of the crop land is devoted to these tw'o products. 
Roots and tubers which are so widely used in western countries for fodder are 
used for such purposes in China only in insignificant proportions; whilst a good 
part even of the leaves of .some of these crops, such as radishes and taro, are 
utilized not for animal feed but for human consumption ( 3 ). 

Feed for farm animals in China is almost wholly made up of agricultural 
waste and by-products, the supply of which, how'ever, is also devoted to other 
purposes: oil cakes, for example, are used for fertilizers, and straw and stalks 
for building purposes and for fuel, only the ashes being restored to the soil. This 
naturally further restricts the Chinese farmer’s possibility of rearing livestock 
other than the necessary oxen, buffaloes, mules and donkeys for draft purposes. 
In fact animals kept principally for their meat, milk, eggs etc. - mainly pigs and 
poultry, in North China also sheep - form in terms of animal units on the basis 
of food consumed per animal, only about one fourth of the total livestock, against 


(^) Buck, J. ly.: Uand Utilization in China, p. 11. 

(^) Ibidem, p. 172. 

( 3 ) Middleton, M. H.: Food Production in War. Oxford, 1923, p. 60. — Hall, A. D.: The Feed- 
ing of Crop.s and Stock. Part III. Uondon, 1937, p. 86. — Spillman, W. J. and Cooper, M. O.: Human 
Food from an Acre of Staple Farm products. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. Farmer's Bulletin 877, 19 I 7 > P- 4 - 
{ 4 ) Buck, J. U- I^and Utilization in China, pp. 236-238. 
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about 85 per cent, in Germany, 90 per cent, in Great Britain and 78 per cent, 
in the United States ('). 

However, it does not follow' from what has been said above that the situation 
of the great mass of the Chinese people is also satisfactory in respects other than 
the energy content of their food. Far otherwise indeed, foi the standard of 
life of the majority of the Chinese people, both rural and urban, is pitifully low. 
Nor does it follow, even in relatively normal years, that in all sections of societj', 
or in all parts of the country, the intake of energy is always adequate in quan- 
tity and in quality to fulfil physical requirements. That this is far from being 
the case will be seen in the following pages, where Chinese food consumption 
habits will be studied in greater detail. For this purpose we shall make use 
of a number of family budgets and dietary studies carried out during recent 
years in various parts. of China, among farmers, urban labour and middle-class 
families (^). 

A. Chinese food consumption habits as shown by recent 

family budget investigations and dietary studies. 

The most important data of these investigations have been brought togetner 
in the following three tables: Table i, showing the amounts of protein, fat, car- 
bohydrates and calories as well as the quantities of calcium, phosphorous and 
iron supplied by the food consumed; Table II, giving the percentage distribution 
of the total intake of calories among different foodstuffs; and Table III, indi- 
cating the quantities of the most important foodstuffs annually consumed per 
adult male. For the sake of comparison, consumption statistics for three repre- 
sentative western countries, the United States, Great Britain and Germany, 
referring to the whole of the population, have also been given; owing to lack of 
space, however, data from certain American and German family budget investi- 
gations could be included only in the case of Table III. It will be observed that 
when, in the following pages, expressions like '‘western diets” or “western con- 
sumption habits ” are used, they refer to habits prevailing in the three countries 
mentioned and in the more industrialized countries of Western Europe or similar 
non-European countries of western civilisation. In many parts of vSouthern 
and Eastern Europe, especially in the rural districts, dietary habits are in essen- 
tial respects more similar to Chinese habits. 

I. — Intake of energy and various food constituents. 

In western countries the total energy intake generally amounts to about 
3,000-3,500 gross calories per consumption unit per day, varying according to 


(q Buck, J. E.: hand Utilization in China, p. 250. 

( 3 ) The most important factors limiting the value of family budget investigations and dietary stu- 
dies as a basis for evaluaUng the food consumption habits of a country, have been stated in the 
September 1938 number of this Bulletin. 
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the nature of the work performed; in China the energy intake in corresponding 
occupations is generally below this figure. In all the town workers' and middle- 
class budgets included in Table I it will be seen that the total energy intake per 
consumption unit per day is seldom above and sometimes considerably below 
3,000 gross calories, and that it is only in the farmers' families covered by Buck’s 
extensive investigation that the average figure, which, however, covers very wide 
differences, rises in the case of North China to nearly 3,200, and in the case of 
South China, with its higher standard of life, to about 3,400 calories ('). Yet 
even these higher figures are, on the whole, below the energy intake among the 
farming population in the western countries. 

If, however, we compare not only the number of calories ingested (gross 
calories) in China and in the west, but also the number of calories utilized or absor- 
bed by the organism (net calories), the difference in this respect between the two 
diets is probably still greater; for the nutritive content in animal foodstuffs, in 
which western food is proportionately much richer, is generally utilized to a 
greater extent by the human organism than the nutritive content in vegetable 
foodstuffs. The insignificant role played by animal foodstuffs in the Chinese 
diets as sources of energy will be seen from Table i. Whereas in the diets of the 
more industrialized countries of western civilisation about 30-40 per cent, of the 
total calories consumed are furnished by animal foodstuffs, the corresponding 
percentages among South China day-labourers probably amounted to nil, among 
North China farmers and Peiping (Peking) labourers to i per cent., among vSouth 
China farmers, who enjoy a higher standard of living than those in North Chi- 
na, to 3.6 per cent., among vShanghai labourers to 4 per cent., and among 
Pfhping teachers to about 7 percent. Only in the diet of Nanking middle-class 
families, to judge from the relatively large consumption of animal protein, does 
the supply’ of energy from animal sources approach western figures. 

Though lower than in the west it will, however, be observed, that the intake 
of energy in most of the Chinese diets included in the table is well above the 2,800 
gross calories found adequate by the American Red Cross in its practical expe- 
rience with 20,000 Chinese road labourers ('). The smaller energy supply 
as compared with western countries- when not due to poverty — is principally 
to be explained by the lower basal metabolism of the Chinese and their smaller 
body weight. Thus the average weight of an adult male in North China amounts 
to about 60 and in South China to 54 kilogrammes (’), whereas among the Teu- 
tonic peoples the average weight of a male of 30 years of age is about 70 ki- 
logrammes and among the Latin peoples 64 kilogrammes (^). 


(M Thus in about one-fourth of the 168 localities all over China included in Buck’s investigations, 
tlic average daily intake of energy per consumption unit fell below 2,800 calories, while, on the other 
liand, in six localities it rose above 5,000. (Buck, J. I^.: band Utilization in China, p. 409). 

Buck, J. U.: band Utilization in China, p. 406. 

(3 Adolph, W. H.: Aspects of Nutrition and Metabolism in China. 1 he Scientific Monthly, July, 
^929, p. 39. 

(■^) Schall-Heisler: Nahrungsmitteltabellen. Wurzburg, 1917, p. 54- 
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As regards the protein intake in Chinese diets, the budgets included in Table i 
show that it ranges from the 64 grammes per consumption unit per day among 
factory workers in vShanghai to 91 and 108 grammes for the farmers in South 
and North China respectively. Thus considering the smaller body weight of the 
Chinese, the intake in most of the diets compares well, from a purely quantita- 
tive standpoint, with the intake in western diets, which as a rule amounts to 
about 80-100 grammes or more, and also with the Sherman allowance for adult 
maintainance of one gramme per kilogramme of body weight, nowadays ac- 
cepted as sufficient by a great many nutritional experts, even when that intake 
is mainly or wholl)^ made up of protein of vegetable origin. 

However, as in the case of the calories intake, the comparison with western 
conditions is less favourable when not the amount of protein ingested but the 
amount of protein utilized by the organism is compared; for the protein of a 
bulky and preponderantly vegetarian diet like the Chinese is much less digestible 
than that of an ordinary mixed we.stern diet. Whereas, according to Atwater, 
the degree of digestibility of protein in the latter amounts to 92 per cent., the 
Japanese Oshinia gives a coefficient of 78 per cent, for the bulkier vegetarian diet, 
and ]\IacCay estimates that a consumption of 766 grammes of rice (dry weight) per 
day, a by no means unusual quantity for an adult in the rice-eating part of 
Cliina, may lower the coefficient to 52 per cent. (‘). 

As regards the nature and quality of the protein intake in Chinese and 
western diets, we find that whereas animal protein in western diets forms as a 
rule about half of the total intake of 80-100 grammes or more per consump- 
tion unit per day, it enters into most Chinese diets included in Table I only 
in insignificant quantities. It is, as will be seen, wholly absent in the South 
China labourers’ diet, and amounts among Peiping labourers to only 1 gramme 
|)er consumption unit per day, among North China fanners to about 2 grammes, 
among South China farmers and Peiping teachers to about 6 grammes, among 
North China middle-class families to about 8 grammes and only in the middle 
class diets of Shanghai and Nanking does it reach c[uantities of any importance, 
namely about 23 and 17 grammes respectively. Thus the Chinese intake of 
animal protein not onh^ falls much below that prevailing in western countries 
but also below the normal human requirements as stated by many of the western 
authorities nowadays most influential in matters of nutrition. ]\Iost of these 
authorities indeed claim that for adult maintainence animal protein should make 
up about half of the total protein intake, whilst for growing children, pregnant 
women and nursing mothers even greater proportions are recommended. 

Although the difference between China and western countries as regards 
the place of animal protein in the diet is very marked, it is still more so in the 
case of the consumption of jat. Whereas in typical western budgets the total 
consumption of this food constituent per consumption unit per day reaches 
alxnit 100-150 grammes, among Chinese farmers it amounts to no more than 


(9 Adolph W. H.; op. cit, p. 40. 
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32 grammes and in town budgets it varies from about 27 grammes among 
Changsa dav labourers to 54 grammes in Shanghai middle-class families. 

L fat intake in China also falls considerably ^elow J^To " 

advocated for western peoples by such western expert bodies as the Advisory 
Committee on Nutrition of the British Ministry the 

grammes per consumption unit per day (■), or the nutritional e^rts oj 
Leamie of Nations who suggest 80-125 grammes (»). On the other hand the 
cLnese fat intake as shown by several of the budgets in Table I does come very 
near the 50 grammes per consumption unit per day generally considered y 
nutritionists as the minimum for the peoples of tropical countries (-). 

Chinese and western consumption habits with regard to fat however, differ 
not only as regards the total amounts consumed, but also in the fact tliat w ere- 
as the high fat consumption in western countries is mainly of animal origin, 
the fat consumption in China is mainly derived froin vegeta ® ^ 

ine to the estimates for the total population in Germany, Great Britain and 
uLed States, the intake of fat of animal origin amounted, as will be seen from 
Table I, to 81, 88 and 81 per cent, (corresponding to 88, 130 and ^34 ) 

respectively of the total, proportions usually met with also m recent w g 
class family budgets from western countries. In Chinese diets e m a 

for which Lta of this kind have been available, we find very different J- 

tions Thus, in the diet of Peiping labourers animal fat amounted only ^ ab ^ 
one fourth of the total fat intake, in the diets of the Shanghai labourers t . y 
one fifth and in those of the Peiping teachers to little more than one third. Pr^m 
the small percentage of the total energy furnished by 
farmers' budgets, as shown by Table I, it may be 

also fat of animal origin is present in no greater proportion than in the Peipi g 

of Chinese diets, some information has been 
available only for calcium, phosphorous and iron. It is, however, genera 5 
believed that when these three minerals and iodine are present m 
amounts all the other necessary minerals are also sufficiently represented m 
trfood As to calcium it will be seen from Table I that it enters into the die 
in a quantity very much below the generally accepted standard allowan^ 
Sherman, namely of 0.68 grammes for adults weighing 70 kilogrammes ( 4 ). Pho.s 


(.) MINISTRY or health. Advisory Committee on Nutrition: The Criticism and Improvement 

rTechnical Commission on Nutrition on the Work of its third Sessiom Bri- 
tain of the Health Organisation. I^gue of Nations. Geneva, Vol. VII, N. 3, J«rie 1938 . p. 47 ^ 

d m the opinion of the Food Research Institute in Conoor (BriUsh India), for ms^ce, the fat 

intake !n India ought not to he less than 45-60 per consumption 

ganisation d'Hygitoe. Rapport de la Conference intergouvemementale des pays d °"“t su yg^^^^ 
ruraie. Genive 1937, P. 87) and according to Nicholls not less than 50 grammes (h. Nich . 

tDical Nutrition and Dietetics. London 1938, P* 59 )* • tinrsinK 

(4" For Children the Sherman standard amounts to i gramme, for pregnant women and nursing 

mothers to 1.5 grammes. 
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phorous, on the other hand, is present in most budgets in amounts considerably 
above the Sherman standard of 1.32 grammes for this mineral, and iron appears 
in all budgets in a marked surplus over the allowance of 0.012 grammes ])ro- 
posed for this mineral by the same authority. Comparison with the actual 
intake of these minerals in countries of western civilisation shows that the sup- 
ply of iron and phosphorous in the Chinese food is generally greater, while the 
supply of calcium is generally considerably less than in western diets. Many 
of tne poorer sections of the population in western countries are, however, no 
better off than the Chinese in respect of the calcium supply. Thus from the 
data given b)^ Orr in his much discussed report Food, health and income ” it 
will be vSeen that in the two lowest income groups in the United Kingdom c^nn- 
prising respectively 10 and 20 per cent, of the total population the estimated 
intake of calcium amounted only to 0.37 and 0.52 grammes per person per day 
respectively ('). 

As in the case of the vitamin content of most diets, the vitamin content 
of Chinese diets can only be spoken of in very general terms. The value of 
many foodstulTs as carriers of the various vitamins has not been sufficiently inves- 
tigated, and for several of the most important foodstuffs, we cannot yet tell 
exactly how the processes of milling, preservation, cooking, or how the state of 
maturity, the place of growth, the use of manures and fertilizers influences the 
vitamin content of vegetable products. The presence of obvious avitaminous 
symptoms can naturally tell us if the intake of a given vitamin has been too 
small over a prolonged period. On the other hand, the absence of clinical 
symptoms of an avitaminous nature is not a final proof of vitamin adequacy, 
for latent avitaminous forms, border line cases escaping recognition, may never- 
theless be abundant. 

However, on the basis of such information as is available it would appear 
from the occurrence of Xerophthalmia and other diseases resulting from a defi- 
ciency of vitamin A that the intake of this vitamin among the poorer sections 
of the population in the large towns and also in some rural districts is often inad- 
equate, but it has not been shown that there is any serious deficiency in the in- 
take of this vitamin amongst the rural population as a whole ("). The same 
appears to be the case with regard to vitamin Bi, the intake probably being 
sufficient among the farming community but often inadequate in the towns, 
especially in South China, where beri-beri, resulting from the consumption of pol- 
ished rice deficient in this vitamin, is by no means a rare phenomenon. On 
the other hand, pellagra, caused by a deficiency of Vitamin B., is a disease hardly 
ever seen in China, which suggests that the intake of this vitamin in China diets 


(q Orr, J. B.: FckxI, Health and Income. Report on a Survey of Adetpiacy of Diet in relation 
h) Income. Second Edition, Eondon, 1937, p. 40. 

(^) Buck, J. E.: Eand Utilisation in China, p. 426. — Eeaguk of Nations. Health Organi- 
^^ation. Intergovernmental Conference of Far-Eastern countries on rural lu^giene. Preparatory papers: 
National Reports on China, Geneva, 1937, p. 55. 
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is probably sufficient ('). Similarly the fact that scurvy, due to a deficiency of 
vitamin C, is apparently rare in China seems to indicate that there does not 
exist any serious shortage of this vitamin either, although the consumption of 
vegetables, which are the most important source of vitamin C, is much smaller 
in f^bitia than is often imagined, and the vegetables are generally cooked or pres- 
served, by which process this vitamin is very liable to be destroyed (=). The 
intake of vitamin D, which is so important a factor in the metabolism of calcium 
and phosphorous and for the prevention of rickets and allied diseases of the 
bones, seems to be very small in Chinese diets since in these diets the content of 
such animal foodstuffs as eggs and feutter, rich sources of this vitamin, is insignif- 
icant. A slight degree of rickets is common in Peiping, for instance, among 
infants during their first winter, but tnis seldom develops even to moderate sever- 
ity; and osteomalacia, the rickets of adults, is prevalent in some very poor 
mountainous districts as well as among the secluded women and girls of the higher 
classes of Mahommedan faith. Yet neither of these diseases is frequent in China. 
The small intake of vitamin D with food would thus seem to be adequate, at least 
"■when it is supplemented by the amount manufactured by the body itself from the 
provitamin D contained in the skin under the action of the abundant sunlight 
available to the great masses of the Chinese population (-). 


2 . — Importance of the various Foodstuffs in the Chinese Diet. 

From the role played by the different food-constituents in the Chinese 
diet, we turn our attention to the place taken therein by various foodstuffs, on 
whicn the data contained in Tables II and III wiU give us some information. 

It will be seen from these data that cereals deserve the name " the staff 
of life ” in China to a much higher degree than among western peoples, furnish- 
ing, as in most other Far Eastern countries, up to 8o and 90 per cent, of the 
total amoimt of calories consumed, i. e. more than twice that in western diets, 
in which as a rule only one third or even less is supplied by cereals and cereal 
products. 

As regards the kind of cereals consumed, there exists a marked difference 
between North and South China. In North China, generally speaking, wheat, 
millet, kaoliang and maize are the principal cereals consumed, and rice is a 
luxury, whereas in the southern two-thirds of the country rice is the sole out- 
standing cereal, being eaten three times a day by both rich and poor. It is. 


(') Buck, J. E.; Land UtiUiation in China, p. 428. — League of Nations. Health Organisation. 

Intergovernmental Conference, etc. op. cit., p. 56. 

( 2 ) Buck, J. t,.i Imid UtiUzation in China, p. 428. — Beague of Nations. Health Organi- 
sation. Intergovernmental Conference, etc. op. p. 56. 

(3) Grey, R. A. The Diets of nursing Mothers and young Children in Peiping. Chinese Medi- 
cal Journal (Shanghai) 1936, p. 439 - — Hindhede, M.: Ko 8 tunders 0 gelser ; Danmark og U. S. A. Uge- 
skrift for Larger, (Copenhagen). No. 27, 19371 P.-758’ Buck, J. D.: lyund Utilization in China 

p. 729. 


Tabi,k II. — • Percentage Distribution of Energy among different Foodstuffs in Chinese and Western Diets. 
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however, interesting to note that the use of wheat seems to have increased in 
Southern China after the World War, a fact ascribed partly to an increased internal 
migration of North Chinese into South China with its higher standard of life, 
partly to the important role played by this cereal in the army ration which 
naturally has also not been without its influence on the consumption habits of 
the people in Southern China. Wheat is a more convenient army ration than 
rice, for rice has to be cooked for each meal and cannot so easily be carried 
about, whilst bread, especially the Chinese steamed bread, can conveniently 
be put into a pocket or into the haversack and be ready for immediate 
consumption for several days, properties which naturally represent a great 
advantage especially for an army on the march (*). 

Unpolished or slightly polished rice, i. e. the rice not at all or only par- 
tially freed from bran, and whole meal products of other cereals are, as may 
be expected, mostly eaten among the poorer town populations and in the farm- 
ing community, but the consumption of bran-free products is everywhere increas- 
ing to the great detriment of the health of the population. That the use of more 
or less refined cereal products is already widespread also in rural districts may be 
seen from the earlier budget investigation carried out in 1922-25 by Buck among 
farm families in Northern and Central China, from which it was estimated that, 
for instance, 20 per cent, of the wheat and 30 per cent, of the rice was on an 
average eliminated as food waste and used for animal feed (^). 

Rice is mostly consumed steamed, whilst wheat and the other cereals men- 
tioned above are either cooked and eaten as gruel or made into noodles, dump- 
lings— pieces of unleavened dough boiled in water — or bread. The bread dough, 
usuallv leavened with sour dough, is not baked in an oven but steamed, a process 
wdiich can be carried out with much less fuel tnan oven baking an important 
point in fuelless China— -and which gives, when the bread is fresn, a soggy close 
textured product with a leathery pallid “crust”. Oven-baked bread can be 
had in the great towns, but the absence of ovens in the homes, and above all the 
widespread shortage of fuel, makes this bread an unknown product for the 
majority of the Chinese population (3). 

Legumes occupy an important place in Chinese, as in all Far Fastem diets. 
Whereas in western^ countries this kind of food generally contributes only 1-2 
per cent, of the total Intake of calories, the proportion in the Chinese diets is 
many times greater and amounts in the North Chfna farmers budgets to about 
10 per cent, of the total energy supplied to the body. The legume most gener- 
ally consumed— boiled or baked, in the the shape of bean milk, cakes, pastes, 
sauces etc. — seems to be the soya bean. For instance, in the budget investigation 
carried out ‘among farming families in 1929-33 Buck, soya beans made up 


(9 Japan as a Producer and Importer of Wheats. Wheat studies of the Food Research Institute^ 
vol, VI, No. 8, 1930, p. 352. 

{*) Buck, J. U.: Chinese Farm Economy. Chicago, 1930, p. 362. 

( 3 ) Japan as a Producer and Importer of Wheat, Wheat. Sttidies, op. cit., p. 364. 
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more than half of the total legumes consumed, and they were used in the diet 
in nearly nine-tenths of all the localities investigated (*). 

The consumption of roots, tubers, and green leafy vegetables is, generally 
speaking, less important in China than is often imagined, as compared with the 
consumption in many western countries. Thus Table II shows that whereas 
in Great Britain and Germany, these foodstuffs constitute, on an average, 
about 10-15 per cent, respectively of the total, energy intake of the whole popu- 
lation — proportions commonly met with also in recent western urban workers' 
budgets — the corresponding figures in all the Chinese budgets included in this 
table were much lower, attaining at most about 6 per cent., as among North 
China farmers. From a quantitative point of view only the family budget inves- 
tigations among Peiping teachers and Nanking middle-class families showed 
consumption figures for roots, tubers and other vegetables comparable with those 
in some western budgets (see Table III) amounting per consumption unit per 
year to about 160 and 150 kilogrammes respectively; but in all the other Chi- 
nese budgets presented in Table III, the amounts were much less than even 
those consumed in the town workers’ families in the United States and Germany. 

The low consumption, of vegetables, even among farm families, finds at least a 
partial explanation in the fact that their cultivation is looked upon as a specialised 
occupation of gardeners in the neighbourhood of towns, and that the Chinese 
farmers often are unaware how to grow even many of the common vegetables 
Buck’s investigation concerning the origin of food calories consumed, whether 
supplied by the farm, purchased, or received by the household as gifts, collected 
as wild plants, etc. showed that not even half of the energy supplied by vege- 
tables other than potatoes, in North China farm families was produced on the 
farms, while 48 and 4 per cent, respectively were purchased or received from 
other sources (3). 

Among the vegetables mostly consumed in China may be mentioned sweet 
potatoes, cabbages, turnips, taro, Irish potatoes, eggplants, radishes, carrots, 
cucumbers, leaves of potato and rape plants, alfalfa, spinach, mustard leaves, 
green amaranth, colza, leeks, onions, garlic, celery, etc. 

In China the vegetables are very seldom consumed raw. They are, as a 
rule cooked in water or quickly boiled or baked in hot oil/ but they are also lar- 
gely preserved., salted or pickled in vinegar, mustard, etc. 

Fruit is a luxury for the great mass of the Chinese population both in the 
north and in the south to an even greater extent than for the poorer sections of 
the population in western countries. It will be seen that in nearly all budgets 
included in Table II only a fraction of one per cent, of the whole energy intake 
was drawn from this foodstuff, whereas in Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States the corresponding percentage for the whole population was estima- 


(q Buck, J. H,.: I^and Utilization in China, p. 417. 

(2) Ibidem, p. 402. 

( 3 ) Ibidem, p. 401. 
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ted at about 3 per cent., a proportion often met with also in western workers’ 
budgets. It will be observed, as regards the quantities of fruit consumed that 
the relatively large amounts eaten by the middle-class families in Peiping refer 
principally to various kinds of melons, and that this budget investigation was 
carried out during a short period only of the summer half of the year. The 
figure can thus not be said to be representative for the annual average con- 
sumption of fruit among the families in question. 

Compared with the west the consumption of meat in China is insignificant, 
being a food too expensive for the great majority of the population. Whereas, 
for instance, in the western countries mentioned in the tables, we find a meat 
consumption varying from about 46 kilogrammes per consumption unit per year 
among German town workers, to about 84 kilogrammes among United States 
farmers’ families, we find among Chinese labourers and farmers’ families an annual 
meat consumption intake per consumption unit varying from nil in the Changsha 
day labourers’ budgets, to 0.4 kilogrammes in the farmers’ budgets in North 
China, to 2.3 kilogrammes in Peiping handicraft workers’ budgets and to g 
kilogrammes in the farmers’ budgets in Central China. Only in the Nanking 
middle-class families which, judging from their incomes, mostly belonged to very 
well-to-do strata of society, did consumption reach a western level, 46 kilogram- 
mes. A very small percentage only of the total calory intake is furnished by 
meat in farmers' and labourers’ families, in North China only a fraction of one 
per cent. As regards the meat consumption of the Chinese farming population 
Buck’s investigations show that only a little more than one third of the already 
insignificant total consumption of this and other animal foodstuffs among farm 
households is furnished by the farm itself. Tne farmers are, as a rule, in such a 
pressing need for cash that they are forced to sell nearly all the animal products 
produced on the farm and then, on grand occasions, to buy some meat in the 
market ('). 

The meat mostly eaten in China is pork. According to the family budget 
investigation carried out among Chinese farm families in 1929-33 by Buck, this 
kind of meat supplied in North China 70 and in South China 90 per cent, of 
the total energy furnished by meat ('=). Mutton is of a certain importance in 
North China, rather, however, to flavour soup and vegetable dishes than as a 
separate meat dish in itself; in South China, on the other hand, it plays hardly any 
part whatever. Beef consumption is of some importance only among the Mahom- 
medan Chinese, and, in recent years, in the great cities. Chicken and duck, 
which are often thought of as the chief meats used in China, enter into the diet 
of the great mass of the population only in minute quantities. 

The Chinese make a much more complete use of their meat food than do 
western peoples, such parts as the intestines, bones, pigs’ trotters being con- 


(9 Buck, J. ly.: Uand Utilization in Cliina, p. 401. — Doubtlessly, however, this custom of the 
Chinese farmers of Buddhist faith can be at least partly attributed to the fact that the majority of Budd- 
hists, though not allowed to kill, may nevertheless eat meat of animals killed b}^ other persons. 

C^] Ibidem, p. 143. 
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sumed to a great extent. A favourite dish is sweet-sour spareribs made 
from split-up rib bones cooked in sweetened vinegar, whilst pigs' trotters 
cooked and preserved in vinegar are said to be an eagerly awaited gift for 
expectant mothers, who hope to have collected at least twelve pairs ready 
before the baby arrives, when they are eaten by the mother four or five times 
a day ("). 

In many parts of the Far East fish and other sea foods represent a much 
more important source of animal protein for purposes of human nutrition than 
does meat. This statement is no doubt true also for the coastal regions of China 
and along the rivers, but for the great mass of the population fish is of even less 
importance than meat. From Table IV it will be seen that in all Chinese bud- 
gets here included, the quantity of fish consumed is less than that of meat, and 
that the highest fish consumption figures arrived at did not amount to more 
than 3.7 kilogrammes annually per consumption unit. The percentage of the total 
calories furnished by fish is therefore quite insignificant. However, not only in 
China, but also in many western countries fish consumption is of relatively small 
importance. It will be observed, for instance, that the total intake of this food- 
stuff in the budgets of German agricultural workers does not amount to more 
than 4.5 kilogrammes, annually per consumption unit and in the United States 
farmers’ budgets to only 2.2 kilogrammes. 

In China fish and such other marine animal products as shrimps are very 
largely eaten salted or dried or in the form of various pastes and sauces used as 
appetizers along with the main dishes. 

In China, as in all other Far Eastern countries, the egg consumption among 
the great mass of the population is very small. Certainly China is one of the 
world’s most important egg-producing and egg-exporting countries, but it is 
too poor a country to allow the majority of its inhabitants the luxury of eating 
this relatively expensive animal foodstuff on other than special occasions. Only 
among the middle-class families in Peiping did the annual consumption approach 
a western level with 6.2 kilogrammes, per consumption unit. 

Still today, as was the case 4,000 years ago, milk ceases for good, after the 
time of suckling — which, however, may last 2-3 years — to be a factor of any im- 
portance in the daily diet of the great majority of the Chinese population. In 
the diet of the farming community it is practically absent, and when it does figure 
as an item in the daily food, as in the case of Chinese middle-class families and 
teachers’ families in Peiping, it does so in minimum quantities of not more than 
0.4 and G.l kilogrammes respectively annually per consumption unit. Among 
the well-to-do Chinese population in the great cities there has, however, in recent 
years been an increasing consumption both of locally produced fresh milk — in 
Shanghai for instance, there existed in 1936 30 licensed dairies turning out 
daily over 13,300 quarts of milk — and of various kinds of preserved milk, mostly 
imported, but to some extent now also produced in several parts of China from 


(‘) Notes on Chinese diets. Journal of Home Economics (Baltimore), 1933, Dec., p. 871. 
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both cow's and buffalo’s milk. In 1936 the total imports of * preserved milk 
amounted to about 4.7 million kilogrammes (*). 

What has been said of the small role of milk in the Chinese diet is still 
more true of butter and cheese, which products are completely absent in the food 
intake of the mass of the population. The animal fat mostly consumed is 
lard, but its role is insignificant as compared with that of vegetable oils and 
fats, such as soya bean oil, peanut-oil, linseed oil, sesame oil, mustard oil, etc. 
Even these vegetable fats will, however, be seen to be altogether missing in 
some of the budgets. 

In China, as in Far Eastern countries in general, the role of sugar as a 
source of energy is much less important than in most western countries, and 
refined sugar is a luxury eaten only in trifling quantities on special occasions or 
offered to guests. In most of the Chinese dietaries included in the tables it 
will be seen that the annual consumption of sugar per consumption unit only 
amounts to about i kilogramme i. e. less than one per cent, of the total energy 
intake, a mere fraction of tiie quantities consumed in several western countries. 


B. — Improvement of Chinese food consumption. 

As regards tne amount of food energy supplied to the Chinese people, 
the budget investigations carried out by Buck in 1929-33 showed that the aver- 
age intake per adult male per day among the farming community, which com- 
prises four fifths of the total population, amounted to about 3,200 and 3,400 
calories in North and South China respectively; whilst even in most urban work- 
ers’ budgets the calory intake compared well with the 2,800 calories intake 
proved adequate by practical experience for covering the energy needs of the 
average Chinese adult. Therefore, considering the small importance of net food 
imports relative to domestic production, there seems little doubt that in compar- 
atively normal years (such as were 1929-33) China’s own home production would 
be well able to provide the necessary food energy for its population, provided 
always that purchasing power and transport conditions allow a more even distrib- 
ution of the available food resources. 

However, these relatively normal years are only too often interrupted by 
disastrous and extensive floods, droughts and similar natural disasters. Further- 
more, the population continues to expand steadily, except perhaps during condi- 
tions such as those now prevailing, so that Condliffe, for instance, considers 
it possible that the Chinese population is increasing at the rate of 37 millions 
per decade ("*). Hence it is evident that there does nevertheless exist in China 
an urgent need of a larger food supply, not to speak of improved communica- 
tions and other means for the better distribution of food resources. 


(q Scott, H. A.: Trade in Canned and Powdered Milk in China. Commercial Intelligence Journal 
(Ottawa), Vol. UVII, July 24, 1937, pp. 172-73. 

Condliffe, J. B.: China To-day: E;conoinic. Students Edition. Boston 1932, p, 10. 
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China’s agnculture, however, is not without possibilities of meeting these 
requirements. Admittedly little increase in the food supply is to be expected 
from the bringing into cultivation of arable land as yet uncultivated, which was 
long held to be the most promising way of increasing the food supply. Accord- 
ing to Buck and several other present-day experts it is an “erroneous idea " that 
China has vast areas of potentially cultivable land. In the north-western prov- 
inces, Sinyuan, Ningsia, Kansu and Tsinghai, where these areas are suppos- 
edly to be found, most of the good land is already under cultivation ('). Anyhow 
it is estimated by Buck that by bringing under the plough the relatively small 
area of potentially arable land, by the removal of ancestral graves from the 
farm land, bv the consolidation of scattered holdings thus reducing the use of 
land in boundaries, and by a more economic size unit of farms, thus lessening 
the area covered by farm buildings, probably another 10 per cent, of the actual 
farm land, or between 9 and 10 million hectares, could be rendered available 
for agricultural production in the whole of “ Agricultural China (“). 

In the opinion of most experts, however, it is not by bringing into use land 
as yet uncultivated, but by the still more intensive use of the already cultiv- 
ated land that the amount of food supplied by Chinese agriculture could be most 
effectively increased. Though Chinese farming is very intensive in its use of 
labour and its achievements under the prevailing educational and economic 
conditions of the farmers are highly admirable, its success in terms of yield per 
unit of land is by far not as great as it could be made by the application of 
modern equipment and the results of modern agricultural science. Buck 
estimates that if these methods were applied it would be possible to increase 
agricultural production on the present farm land in “ Agricultural China by 

at least 25 per cent. ... 

Many of these reforms aiming at extending and intensifying agricultural 
production— such as. for instance, measures for the prevention of floods and 
erosion, land reclamation by irrigation and drainage, consolidation of holdings 
etc.— could naturally not be carried out without large investments of capital. 
Some measures, on the other hand, could be realised with little or no increase 
in the cost of production. For example, the considerable losses in crop production 
caused by pests and insects, which reduce the crop production probably by as 
much as 10-20 per cent, could be prevented at small cost ( ). Similarly an 
increased production of starchy vegetables such as potatoes at the expense of 
cereals would not only mean a considerable increase in the amount of energy 
produced per unit of land without involving any extra economic burden, but 
would also provide more work on the overpopulated farms and a more even 
distribution of labour throughout the year ( 4 ). However, all experts on Chi- 
nese conditions are agreed that so long as the Chinese population increases at the 


(1) Buck, J. B.: Band Utilization in China, p. 169. 

(2) Ibidem, p. 202. 

( 3 ) Ibidem, p. 4 - 

(4) Ibidem, p. 242. 
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present high rate, any possible increase in agricultural output cannot in the 
long run suffice to cover the energy requirements of the Chinese people. 

As regards the protein intake in Chinese diets, it will be remembered that 
this, from a purely quantitative point of view, corresponded well to the amount 
nowadays considered by most experts as adequate for adult maintenance. How- 
ever, the protein supply, especially in the great cities, but to an ever-growing 
extent even among the farming population, is often made up of the proteins 
of low biological value contained in polished rice or bran- and germ-free flours 
of other cereals. Hence, there is little doubt that the amino-acid make-up of 
the protein consumed in large sections of the community is deficient and in 
urgent need of improvement. 

To a certain limited extent such an improvement could no doubt be ef- 
fected by an increased production and consumption of animal products, espe- 
cially milk and eggs, with their protein of high biological value. Thus, for example, 
the egg production of China’s probably over 300 million hens, now estimated 
at only about 50 eggs per hen annually, could probably be greatly raised ('). 
Milch-goats could also with advantage be kept on more farms than is now the case, 
and similiarly with regard to dual purpose cows for milk and labour, for at 
present the draft animals are at work only a small part of the year (■'). Then 
again the keeping of dairy cattle could be economically developed in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities, where families belonging to the more well-to-do strata of the 
population can afford to buy milk and milk products. Similarly dairy farming 
should be extended in the frontier regions to the west and north of Agri- 
cultural China ”, which indeed already send milk powder in skin sacks, and butter 
in cattle stomachs or in yak skins to be sold in the towns near the border of 
China proper and in the large lamaseries (^). When once the purchasing power 
of the people will allow them to substitute some other fuel for stalks and straw, 
and the grass and bushes now gathered from large areas of hilly .land specially 
reserved for fuel purposes the resulting increase in the available amount of 
feed will no doubt also make possible a larger production of milk and meat. 
Finally it may be pointed out that growing industrialisation and the possible 
resulting rise in the standard of living will surely make it possible for the 
Chinese people to import larger quantities of expensive animal products. 

It must, however, be stressed that for the great mass of China’s immense 
})opulation there exists neither at present nor in the near future any great 
possibility of raising the biological value of the protein intake by a greater 
consumption of animal foodstuffs. Most of the measures mentioned above, 
from which a greater consumption of such foodstuffs might be expected, would 
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(q Buck, J. U.; hand Utilization in China, p. 258. — Condliffe, J. B., op. cH., p. 60. 

C*) Buck, J. U., op. cit., p. 257. 

( 3 ) According to data given in the China Statistical Yearbook, 1936-37 (Slianghai, 1936, p. 1310) 
the estimated amounts of butter and milk powder available in recent years for sale or barter in Inner 
Mongolia, Chinghai, Sikang, Sinkiang amounted to 6 and 57 million pounds respectively. 




necessarily take a very long time, during which their results would largely be 
nullified by the simultaneous increase in the population. 

As regards the possibilities of an increase in the milk production, it must be 
observed that it would hardly be possible, even with the measures mentioned 
above, to bring it up to a level where it could furnish the population of China 
with anything like the quantities now consumed and indeed considered indis- 
pensable in many western countries. For, except in the areas near the great 
cities, it is economically out of the question for the average Chinese farmer to 
keep dairy cows. Under intensive cultivation the area of good land required 
to support one dairy cow of average western milk production is usually estima- 
ted at about 0.8 hectare (^), i. e half the area of the average Chinese farm, so 
that milk is clearly a luxury product which China cannot afford to produce 
if it is to feed its population. 

As regards an increased poultry and egg production, which is often regard- 
ed as the best means of improving the Chinese diet, and this not only from 
the protein point of view, it must not be forgotten that poultry requires a 
much higher quality of feed than do cows, and that egg-production is an espe- 
cially costly process in terms of calories, one unit of land in “ Agricultural 
China ” producing nineteen times more energy when devoted to crops for 
direct consumption, than when devoted to egg production {‘■). It should also 
be realised that, assuming the estimates of the number of hens and their egg- 
laying capacity to be correct, even a doubling of that capacity to 100 eggs 
per hen annually, and supposing that all the eggs were consumed in the country, 
would only bring up the average consumption per head to little more than one 
egg per week. 

If those nutritional experts are right who claim that for optimum health 
and physical and mental development there must be included in tne diet animal 
protein up to .one fourtn, one third or one half of the total protein intake, with 
even larger proportions for growing children, pregnant women and nursing 
mothers, then clearly the prospects for the great mass of the Chinese people of 
ever attaining a good standard of health are indeed gloomy. It must, however, be 
pointed out that nutritional experts are by no means of one opinion in respect of 
the importance of animal protein in the human diet. There are also experts who 
maintain that the claims mentioned above are based on unjustifiable generali- 
zations from the results of tests carried out on animals of quite a different rate 
of growth, reproduction and lactation from human beings, and therefore also of 
quite different protein requirements. These experts not only dispute the neces- 
sitv of including animal protein in the human food in the quantities mentioned, 
but even deny that there exists any necessity of such protein in the human diet 
at all, asserting that the human needs of all essential amino-acids for all the 
various periods of life can be amply satisfied by protein of wholly vegetable ori- 


(^) Buck, J. I^and Utilization in China, p. 257. 
('^) Ibidem, p. 258. 
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gin (*). Where the staple food covering the energy expenditure is made up, 
for instance, of a cereal containing little protein of low biological value, it is not 
denied that it may be useful and, when cheaply available, even economically 
sound to add animal protein to the food in order to raise the biological value 
of all the protein to the requisite level. To attain this effect, however, the 
amount of animal protein to be added can be very small and it need not even 
be added at all, as the deficiencies in quantity and quality of protein from 
the staple food* cereal can as well be made good by partially substituting for the 
cereal, for example, a legume, the different protein composition of which will 
provide the amino-acids to supplement the cereal protein (^). 

If this latter opinion is correct, the improvement of the Chinese protein 
intake where deficient is not a problem for the satisfactory solution of which it 
would be necessary to wait for an increased production of animal foodstuffs, 
increased industrialization or a rise in the purchasing power of the people. It 
could be solved to a very great extent as soon as the great masses of the Chinese 
population are taught to eat, instead of more or less refined cereal products, the 
cheaper whole meal products with their higher protein quality, and to increase, 
for instance, at the expense of certain cereals the production and consumption 
of soybeans and ground nuts, two foodstuffs extremely rich in protein of high 
biological value, the increased use of which would also be highl}^ desirable from 
other points of view. 

Our knowledge of human fat requirements is still very imperfect and, in 
fact, we cannot say whether the Chinese fat consirmption, though very much infe- 
rior in quantity and different in composition from that prevailing in western 
countries, is always inadequate for the maintenance of perfect health. There 
exists, however, a considerable amount of evidence that human health is not 
injured even by a prolonged intake of a much smaller quantity of fat than that 
contained for instance in the Chinese farm families' diets, provided the shortage 
of fat is not responsible for a deficiency of the fat-associated vitamins A and D (’). 
However, an increased fat content in many of the Chinese diets is probably desi- 
rable. Diets richer in fat give a sense of well-being not provided by those poor 
in this food constituent, they have a higher satiety-value than diets poor in fat 
and they make it possible to reduce the bulk of the food intake, fat furnishing 


(h See, for instance: Hindhede, M.: Kuldkommen Sundlied of Vejen dertil. Copenhagen, 1934, 
PP. 55-65, 65-81, etc. — Bircher-Benner, M.: Vom Wesen und von dcr Organisation der Nalirungs- 
energie. Stuttgart-I,eipzig, 1936, pp. 34 ft. — Berg, R. and Vogel, N.: Die Gmndlagen einer richti- 
gen Ernahrung. Dresden, 1930, 7th ed., p. 185 ff. — SenEXjNERT, A.: Die Bedeutung der pflanzlichen 
Eiweiss-stoffe fiir die tierisclie und menschlidie Emalirung. Fortschritte dcr landwirtschaftlich-chemisch 
en Forschung 1936. Vortrage und Berichte etc. Berlin, 1937, Pp. 15-26. — Terroine, E. E.: I,a- 
part protdque dans ralimentation humaine. Bulletin de V organisation d'hygitne. Society des Nations. 
{Geneva). Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 472-540, 1936. 

(2) Terroine, E. E., op. cit., pp. 538-39- 

( 3 ) Drummond, J. C.: Dane Medical lectures: Biochemcial Studies of Nutritional Problems. Eon- 
don, 1934, p. 48. 






more than twice as much energy per unit of weight as do either proteins or 
carbohydrates. A certain bulkiness and amount of roughage -much more than 
rally prevalent in refined western diets — is no doubt necessary for the proper is gene- 
functioning of the stomach, but it may well be, as suggested by several nutri- 
tional experts, that, especially for children, the bulkiness of the Chinese diet 
often overtaxes the capacity of the digestive apparatus so that it could well be 

somewhat reduced. , / 

No doubt the fat intake in Chinese diets could be comparatively easily raised 

by an extended production of oil-producing plants, especially soybeans and ground- 
nuts. Probably indeed it could not be raised by these means to the level fre- 
quent in western diets or recommended by many nutritional experts for western 
countries, which, however, for the tropical and sub-tropical parts of China would 
not even be physiologically sound; but it surely could be raised to the minimum 
standards advocated by various experts for warmer climates, e. g. about 50 gram- 
mes per day per consumption unit. 

Whereas the production and consumption of vegetable fats could no doubt be 
comparativively easily increased, it would, however, be out of the question con- 
siderably to raise the intake of animal fats, and this for tne same reasons as have 
been mentioned in connection with the protein problem. This fact need not, 
however, have any detrimental effect on the health of the Chinese people. The 
deficiency in vitamin A of most vegetable fats consumed in China can easily be 
remedied by an increased consumption of soybean oil, usually classified as a good 
source of vitamin A, and especially of green and yellow vegetables, foods very rich 
in this essential constituent. Any recourse to milk fats — the preeminent source of 
this vitamin in western countries — or other animal fats would not be necessary ( ) . 

Compared with the standard allowances for the intake of calcium, phospho- 
rus and iron set up by western nutritional experts, it will be remembered that 
the intake in Chinese diets may,'On the whole, be regarded as fully adequate in 
regard to phosphorus and iron, but as seriously deficient in regard to calcium. 
To remedy calcium deficiency most western experts recommend an increased 
production and consumption of milk, often advocating, mainly for that purpose, 
a consumption of one litre per head per day not only for children but sometimes 
even for adults (“). However, from what has been said before it would appear 
useless to expect to correct the deficiency of calcium in the great majority of 


(■) As regards the deficiency of vitamin A in most vegetable fats, it may be worth while to point 
out here that there exists at least one vegetable oil extremely rich in this vitamin or, more correctly 
expressed, in carotene, the precursor of vitamin A, namely the red palm oil, procured from ‘he fruit of 
the West African palm Elaeis guineensis, which is now already grown in Malaya and Burma and which 
no doubt could also be cultivated in South-Eastern China. The oil, which can be incorporated in the diet 
in various ways, has proved itself as eflective as cod liver oil in the treatment of eye diseases c^i^ 
by vitamin A deficdency and is many times cheaper (The Conference of Medical Workers m India. 


Current Science, Feb. 1938, pp. 408-10). 

{=) However, it must be pointed out that the value and necessity of such a large milk consump- 
tion is challenged by several other famous nutriUonists, such as Hindhede of Denmarir, who in various 
publications has strongly crlUcised the arguments advanced in favour of so large a milk consumption. 
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Chinese diets by an incresed production of milk. Nor can any substantial and 
general rise be expected in any near future from the increased consumption of 
imported cheap milk products, such as, for example, skim milk powder, which 
is still too expensive a foodstuff for the great majority of the population to be 
consumed in any noteworthy quantities. For the solution of the Chinese cal- 
cium problem, however, any recourse to milk, fresh or preserved, is not necessary. 
The calcium content in the diet can equally well and, above all, more cheaply 
be raised to an adequate level by by an increased consumption of green leafy 
vegetables, of certain roots, such as carrots and turnips, and of soybean milk 
and soybean curd, all of which are good sources of calcium. More cheaply still 
the same result could be attained by simply including in the diet a common cal- 
cium salt such as calcium carbonate, for calcium in this form can very well be uti- 
lized by the human body and could be made available at a price much below that 
of common salt (^). 

As regards soybean milk, this product seems to constitute a good and cheap 
substitute for cow’s milk, and nutritional experts in China, the United States 
and the Dutch East Indies report good results from its use in the feeding of 
infants and children. Nowadays it is manufactured in China also in the form 
of a dried milk powder, which can also be used for cooking and baking purposes, 
which stands any amount of transport and storage without refrigeration, and 
which can always be freshly prepared. 

As far as Chinese diets are deficient in one or other vitamin, this deficiency 
can no doubt be remedied to a very great extent already under the present 
agricultural and economic conditions, without recourse to the more expensive 
animal foodstuffs. An inadequate vitamin A intake can easily be raised to an 
adequate level by increasing the production and consumption of green or yellow 
vegetables and roots, most of which foodstuffs are good or even excellent sour- 
ces of this vitamin; whilst, as already pointed out, avitaminoses, caused by lack 
of this vitamin, could be efficiently and cheaply cured by the administration 
of red palm oil, which no doubt could be produced also in South-West China 
within the limit of palms. 

Admittedly, disinterested nutritional educational campaigns against the use 
as food of highly milled cereals and, if necessary, legislation restricting the manu- 
facture or import of such products would natural!}^ meet with keen resistance from 
powerful vested interests. On the other hand such measures, if successfully car- 
ried out, would not only wipe out beri-beri and other evils resulting from the 
lack of vitamin in food, but would also, without any increased expenditure 
to the consumer, enrich his food with other vitamins, minerals and protein of 
high biological value. Considering that man is able to digest bran just as well 
as the pig and nearly as well as the cow, and that, by the conversion of vegeta- 
ble into animal foodstuffs only five to twenty per cent, at most of the energy 


(1) Buck, J. h,: Uand Utilization in China, p. 434- 

( 2 ) Miller, H. W. and Wen, C. J.: Experimental Nutrition Studies of Soyniilk in Hiunan Nutri- 
tion. The Chinese Medical Journal (Shanghai), 1936 , vol. 50 , pp. 454i 457-458- 
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value is recovered in the form of meat, milk and eggs, the inclusion of the bran 
in the human food would further mean a considerable increase in the total amount 
of energy available for the nutrition of the Chinese people. This high capacity 
of the human digestive apparatus to utilize the energy content in the bran was 
demonstrated already many years ago by experiments undertaken by Hind- 
hede (‘), and later verified by several other physiologists; but of this fact, curiously 
enough, even many nutritional experts still seem unaware, so that they do not 
realise the immense waste of energy and of extremely valuable food-constituents 
involved in separating, the bran and the germ from the cereals intended for hu- 
man consumption. 

Deficiency in vitamin C can be corrected in the same way as the deficiency 
in vitamin A, i. e. by increasing the production and consumption of green leafy 
vegetables, tubers and roots, most of which are good or excellent sources of this 
dietary essential. The propagation of cheap and convenient methods for the 
disinfection of fresh vegetables would naturally also contribute greatly to remedy 
any vitamin C deficiency of the diet, making it possible to eat more of these 
foodstuffs in their natural state, which at present is very little done owing to 
the peril of infection from the night soil everywhere used in China as a fer- 


tilizer. 

In order to increase the vitamin D content in the food, which no doubt 


is highly needed where little sunlight is available, and perhaps also desirable 
where sunshine is abundant, it is naturally impossible under present economic 
conditions in China or in any near future to expect much improvement from an 
increased consumption of animal foodstuffs rich in this vitamin, such as eggs or 
milk. To remedy the vitamin D deficiency in the food, recourse must mainly be 
had, as in the case of vitamins A and C, to vegetable foodstuffs, such asniustard, 
cabbage, rape etc., which generally are classified as good sources of vitamin D. 
Though opinions differ, a supply of D vitamins of animal origin does not seem 
to be essential for the prevention of deficiency diseases caused by lack of this 
vitamin in the food. We may here refer to what has already been said about 
the occurrence of rickets and osteomalacia in China, and may also quote the 
testimony of Professor William Adolph, one of the best known experts on Chi- 
nese nutritional conditons, on the prevalence of the latter disease among the 
Chinese. Osteomalacia, he says, was never seen by him “ in a person, the food 
of whom consisted of whole meal products or unpolished rice plus vegetables in 
a total amount sufficient to supply about 13,000 calories'' 

In our survey of the measures for the improvement of Chinese food con- 
sumption, we have thus found that there probably exist but small possibilities 
in the near future of bringing about any marked rise in the consumption of 
animal food-stuffs in China, and that the most hopeful way of improving the 
quality of the diet and increasing the available food energy, lies in an in- 


(’^) Hindhede, M.: Fuldkommen Sundhed og Vejen dertil. Copenhagen, 1934, pp. 88-100. 

( 2 ) Quoted from the Danish (Hindhede, M.: Kostunders 0 gelser i Danmark 1931 og U, S. A. 1935 
m. m. Ugeskrift for Laeger (Copenhagen), i 937 » No. 27, p, 758. 
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creased production and consumption of vegetable foodstuffs. Presuming the 
standpoint to be correct which declares animal protein not to be a necessary 
ingredient in human food for the achievement of optimum health, we have also 
found that, in such case, it would be possible with a diet composed of whole 
cereal products, legumes and abundant green leafy vegetables, roots and tubers, 
amply to cover all the necessary requirements of the human body, as regards 
energy and all essential food constituents. 

It cannot be denied that the Chinese people furnish many proofs in corro- 
boration of such an opinion. Pressure of space, however, prevents us from 
entering into a more detailed consideration of this issue which is so far-reaching 
in its importance for the whole human race, and we must confine ourselves to 
giving some brief details from a recent investigation of poor people’s diet in 
Peiping, when it is at its best, and the state of health of those who follow it ("). 

From the table on the next page, taken from the investigation mentioned, it 
will be seen that the diet is a wholly vegetarian one. Meat in small quantities 
is eaten no more than three or four times a year at festival times. The only 
ingredient that varies with the seasons is the vegetable, in other respects the diet 
being monotonously tlie same. The cereals are usually eaten as steamed bread, 
whilst vegetables are cooked for a short time in water to which is added 
a little oil. 

Though, as presented in the table, the diet contains only about 2,100 calo- 
ries, it furnishes nevertheless about 90 grammes protein of high biological \'alue, 
about 50 grammes of fat, as well as calcium and phosphorous in sufficient and 
well balanced quantities of i.i and 1.7 grammes respectively and vitamins A, Bx 
and C in amounts very much above adult recpiirements, thus providing for a 
sufficient intake also after cooking. 

The diet is characterized by the investigators as excellent in every respect, 
not only on account of its composition but ‘by the ultimate test, the health, 
vigour and reproductive performance” of the people who follow it. Nursing 
mothers living on this diet, which is so completely lacking in milk and other 
animal foodstuffs considered absolutely necessary in the west esi)ecially for 
this period of life, are described as good-sized and vigorous, with well-spread 
well-formed and well-enamelled teeth, normal eyes and skin, with milk for iS-24 
months and with vigorous and numerous children. 

A further important point is that the diet is described as an excellent one 
for the period of weaning “ for as soon as the teeth begin to erupt, bits of raw 
turnip are given to be nibbled and whole cereal bread is given, at first softened 
by soaking in vegetable soup and later, as the child is able to handle it 
and chew it, dry. This demands good use of the jaws during the development 


{^) Guy, R. a. and Yeh, K. S.: Peking diets. The Chinese Medical Journal (Shanghai), vol. 54, 
Sept. 1938, No. 3, pp. 201-22. — ' Owing to extreme poverty, ignorance, fashions and fads, this diet, 
it will be observed, is often impaired; fresh vegetables being omitted among tlie poorest, and milled 
cereal products, because of prestige, taste, etc. being substituted for yellow maize and soybean flour. 


Table IV. — Diet at its best of Poor People in Peiping {') 



(■) Such snacks as baked or steamed sweet potatoes and peanuts taken between meals are not included in the table. — (>) 500 coppers = 1 Chinese dollar (1937) 
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of the teeth and does not require the time-consuming spoon-feeding. Tastes 
of the soup are usually given at an early age and increased according to the 
desires of the child”. 

Finally a not unimportant merit of this diet is that it is cheap and well 
within reach of the actual purchasing power of many of the poor in Peiping and 
elsewhere, which cannot always be said of the diets proposed by nutritional 
experts for the improvement of Chinese food-consumption habits. However, 
during recent years statistics of wages and earnings among the working popu- 
lation in Peiping and other Chinese cities and also retail price .statistics for 
Chinese cities other than Peiping have unfortunately all been difficult to obtain. 
We must therefore for the time being abstain from going further into this 
important aspect of the question before us, and can only call the attention of 
the interested readers to the figures in the last column of Table IV indicating 
the cost of the diet. It will be seen that a diet composed as that in the table, 
and furnishirtg about 2,100 calories, would have been purchasable in Peiping in 
1937 for 40 coppers. Assuming as before the requirements of a Chinese adult 
male to be about 2,800 calories a day, a diet of the same proportional 
composition but with the amount of energy raised to the last mentioned figure, 
would thus have been available for about 53 coppers, i, e. a little more than a 
tenth of a Chinese dollar. 


H. IvINDSTEDT. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RUBBER AGREEMENT, 1938 (0 


The 1934 agreement between the Governments of P'rance, Great Britain, 
India, the Netherlands and Siam relating to the production and export of rubber 
in the territories therein designated (”), reque.sted the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee to prepare, at the latest 9 months and at the earliest 
12 months before the expiration of the agreement on December 31 , 1938, recommen- 
dations regarding the continuation or otherwise of the agreement and any amend- 
ments which the Committee considered desirable. These recommendations were 
to be placed before the contracting governments, who were to signify their accep- 
tance or otherwise of the agreement within a period of three months. If the 
recommendations were not accepted by all the contracting governments a con- 
ference might be convened at the suggestion of some of them. The aim of such 


(t) gee p, Arcoleo, Intematiimal Organization of the Rubber Market. International Reoicu’ 
of Agriculture, November i93^* 

(''^) French Indo China, Burma, Ceylon, Federated and Unfederated Malay States, Straits Settle- 
ments, Nortli Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, British India, Netherlands Indies, Siam. 
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a conference would be to review the position and to decide on possible future 
agreements ('). 

In accordance with these provisions the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee decided on March 29, 1938 to recommend to the contracting govern- 
ments the extension of the agreement until December 31, 1943, but with several 
amendments which were adopted, the most important of which we shall mention 
below (■'). • 

Before examining the new agreement of 1938, we shall give some indication 
of the position of the rubber market at this period. 

Standard ribbed smoked sheet rubber was sensibly affected by the business 
recovery in 1936-37, and in March 1937 the London price reached 
per pound — so far the highest price touched since 1929. The increase in de- 
mand led the Committee to raise the export percentage from 75 per cent, for 
the first quarter of 1937 to 80 per cent, in the second quarter and 90 per 
cent, in the remaining two quarters. 

The fall in prices, however, which had begun with the recession in the United 
States in the spring of 1937, became more acute in September as the depression 
spread to all branches of production; and the price of rubber, which had been 
9”/t6i/. in June fell to 7*^16^. in September. Demand fell off and the Interna- 
tional Committee was constrained to reduce the export percentage further, to 70 
per .cent, in the first quarter of 1938, 60 per cent, in the second, and 45 per 

cent, in the third and fourth quarters of 1938 {^). 

The principal factor to affect the rubber market unfavourably was the fall- 
ing off in United States demand, which takes a large part of the world output 
of rubber. While in the first quarter of 1937 this country consumed monthly 

50,000 long tons W, in July, August and September the figure had fallen to 

42,000 — 43,000 long tons, in October to 38,707, in November to 33,984 and in 
December to 29,160 long tons. This fall has been attributed largely to a 
slackening in the motor and tyre industry during 1937 due to the general 
recession. 

The increasing employment of reclaimed rubber has had a similar effect. 
Thus while the consumption of reclaimed rubber was 77,500 long tons in 1932, 


(q Agreement between the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, India, the Netherlands 
and Siam to regulate the production and importation of rubber. London, Treaty Series No. 12, 1934, 

P- 4. 

( 2 ) Declaration by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs recording tlie regulation 
of the production and export of rubber. London, Treaty Series No. 74 , 1938, p. 5 - 

( 3 ) Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee, April 1939, London, 
pp. I and 22. 

( 4 ) We would draw the reader’s attention to the fact that the agreement itself is expressed 
in terms of long tons, as also consequently is our description of it. Of the tables at the epd of 
the article, however, three are expressed in terms of metric tons and only one in long tons. 

1 long ton = 1.016047 metric ton.: 
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it rose steadily, reaching 100,000 long tons in 1934,141,500 in 1936 and 162,000 
in 1937 0 - 

A further factor acting in the same direction has been the rapid development 
in the use of synthetic rubber, particularly in Germany and the U. S. S. R. 
Nevertheless, while this factor may be important for the long-run position of 
the world market, its present effect has been slight in comparison with that 
produced by changes in demand in the United States (-). 

The new agreement of 1938 has practically the same object as the preceding 
one — the taking of measures to regulate the production and export of rubber 
“ with the object of maintaining world stocks at a normal figure, and adjusting 
in an orderly manner supply to demand, while always placing at the disposal 
of consumers all the rubber which they require, and maintaining a fair and 
equitable price level which will be reasonably remunerative to efficient pro- 
ducers 

To interpret the expressions “ normal figure " as regards stocks and “ rea- 
sonably remunerative as regards prices, it will be well to refer to a letter 
from the vSecretary of the International Committee written when the recommen- 
dations of the International Comniitee were placed before the various govern- 
ments concerned. 

This letter states inter alia: “ As regards the figures relating to normal 
stocks and the level of reasonably remunerative prices for the producers, yield- 
ing a normal return, the Committee has never expressed its attitude in public, 
and the press alone carries the responsibility for all statements on this subject 
The letter adds: “ A certain stock figure of rubber may be favourable under 
certain conditions of trade, but the same figure might be inadequate under con- 
ditions w^here for example world demand had considerably altered. The same 
applies to the price criterion. Stocks and prices are only part of a general 
picture which the industry may present at a given moment”. 

As regards the limitation of exports, the agreement established basic quotas 
for the different countries, as had been done in the 1934 agreement. A per- 
centage of these quotas is fixed from time to time by the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee as the “permissible exportable amount” for each area. 
This percentage is in principle the same for each territory, except that the per- 
missible exportable amount for Siam may not be less in any one of the control 
years 1939-1943 than 41,000 long tons. 

The following table shows the quantities of dry rubber which have been 
adopted as basic quotas for each area and in each of the control years. 


(9 Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Committee, April 1939, London, 
p. 15.- Bulletin de Documentation coloniale, Minist^rc des Colonies, Paris, April 15, i 93 ^- 

(2) World Agricultural Situation, 1939, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, p. 86. 

(3) E. Baillard, L’ Accord International de Caoutchouc in Lcs Produits Coloniaux et leMaUricl, 
Colonial, Institute Colonial de Marseille, June 1938, p. 62. 
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Basic Quotas, 1939-1943 (®). 

(lyong tons) 


- 






♦Area 

~~ 

Straits Settlements, Federated 

1939 

1940 

X941 

1942 

1943 

& Unfederated Malay States 






& Brunei 

632,000 

642,500 

648,000 

65 1 ,000 

651,500 

Netherlands India 

631,500 

640,000 

645,500 

650,000 

651,000 

Ceylon 

106,000 

107,500 

109,000 

109,500 

110,000 

India 

17,500 

17,750 

17,750 

17,750 

17,750 

Burma 

13,500 

13,750 

13,750 

13,750 

13,750 

State of North Borneo .... 

2 1 ,000 

21,000 

2 1 ,000 

21,000 

2 1 ,000 

Sarawak 

1 43,000 

43.750 

1 44,000 

44,000 

44,000 

Siam . 

1 54,500 

55,300 

1 55 , 7 o« 

56,000 

60,000 

Total . . . 

1,519,000 

1,541,550 

1,554,700 

1,563,000 

1,569,000 


(») Declaration by His Majesty’s Secretary of vState for Foreign Affairs recording the regula- 
tion of the production and export of rubber, Dondon, Treaty Series No 74 , 193 ^^, !>• 5 - 


The quantities fixed in 1934 for the years 1934-1938 had been altered while 
the agreement was still in force. Thus the basic quotas for Siam had been raised 
from 15,000 to 40,000 long tons for each of the years 1935-1938. Similarly 
the quotas conceded to British India had been raised from 8,250 to 12,500 long 
tons for 1935, from 9,000 to 12,000 long tons for 1936 and 1937 and from 9,250 
to 13,000 long tons for 1938. Burma's quotas too had been increased from 6,750 to 
8,000 long tons for 1935, and from 8,000 to 8,500 long tons for 1936, no changes 
being made for 1937 and 1938. Finally, the quotas allotted to Netherlands 
India had been raised from 443,000 to 500,000 long tons for 1936, from 467,000 
to 520,000 for 1937, and from 485,000 to 540,000 for 1938 ('). 

Except for a few modifications relating to certain countries the other pro- 
visions regarding exports are similar to those of the 1934 agreement. Net 
exports of rubber in each territory must, as a general rule, be limited to the 
permissible exportable amount; but this quantity may be exceeded by not 
more than 5 per cent, in any year, on condition, however, that exports in the 
following year are reduced by an amount equal to the surplus in the first year. 
Similarly if during any year one of the areas has exported a quantity of 


(q Protocol signed by the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, India, the Netherlands 
and Siam amending the agreement of May 7, ^934 for the regulation of the production and export of 
rubber. Uondon, Treaty Series No, 20 (i 03 b). 
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rubber smaller than the permissible exportable amount it is allowed to exceed 
the permissible exportable amount in the following year by a quantity equal 
to the deficit in the first year — subject to the condition that this deficit does 
not exceed lo per cent, of the permissible exportable amount. If the deficit 
does exceed lo per cent, the additional allowance will be lo per cent. 

Special regulations deal with exports from Burma to India, and also with 
the control of exports from the group of countries composed of the Straits 
Settlements, the Federated and the Unfederated Malay States and Brunei. 
Exports of rubber from French Indo-China also receive special treatment. Limi- 
tation will only be applied to them during any of the years 1938 to 1943 if they 
exceed 60,000 metric tons. Surpluses above these figures will be submitted to 
the average percentage of reduction of the basic quotas applied during the same 
year in other countries. The quantities of rubber corresponding to this restriction 
must be supplied by Indo -China to the International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee. The Committee may then use these quantities in the way which appears 
best adapted to achieve the purpose of the agreement. 

Exports of rubber from territories to which the agreement applies and im- 
ports into these territories must be accompanied by a certificate of origin. 
No exports or imports may take place without such a certificate; and provision 
is made for heavy penalties and in particular for the destruction and confis- 
scation of the rubber. This rule does not apply either to the islands of Singapore 
and Penang or to places of storage sanctioned by the International Committee. 

P'xports of rubber plants from any of the territories to which the agree- 
ment applies are forbidden under penalties that shall be effectively deterrent, 
except to any other territory or group of territories to which this agreement 
applies. Such exportation will, however, be permitted from any one of these 
territories to another, unless commercial or administrative considerations in the 
territory of origin render this undesirable. 

The 1938 agreement contains provisions relating to stocks of rubber modify- 
ing those of the 1934 agreement. Every owner of a rubber estate of less than 
1,000 acres in area is prohibited, under penalties that will be effectively deter- 
rent, from having in his possession at any time stocks of rubber exceeding 
one-quarter of the amount of total standard production of that estate for the 
preceding control year. These regulations, however, do not apply to India, 
Burma, Singapore Penang, Siam, or to storage places sanctioned by the Inter- 
national Committee; but in India, Burma and Siam the stocks of rubber 
must be limited to normal proportions, having regard to the amount of rubber 
consumed internally. 

The most important modifications of the 1934 agreement introduced under 
the 1938 agreement relate to new planting and replanting. By the original 
agreement new planting was in general prohibited under heavy penalties, includ- 
ing the destruction of plants at the expense of the owner. Only in Siam might 
new planting be carried out, and then only on an area not exceeding 31,000 acres; 
whilst in all countries new planting was allowed where intended for exclusively 
experimental purposes and not covering an area of more than 0.25 per cent, 
of all plantations in the country concerned. 
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The new agreement permits new planting between January i, 1939 and ec- 
ember 31, 1940 to the extent of 5 per cent, of the area at present planted. 

These areas are as follows: 


Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Unfederated Ma- 
lay States and Brunei 

Netherlands India 

Ceylon * * 

French Indo-China 

India 

Burma 

State of North Borneo 

Sarawak 

Siam 


3,273,100 

3,214,900 

605.200 

314.200 

128.000 
104,400 
126,600 

228.000 

312.000 


The International Committee has the power to permit additional new plant- 
ing during this period, on an area up to i per cent, of the total planted area 
of all territories to which the agreement applies. After December 31. 1940 n-v 
planting will be permitted on areas not greater than the percentages of the 
total pfanted areas in each territory, and these will be fixed from time to time 
by th^ International Committee. The Committee has the power to permit 
additional new plantings during the period between January i 194I and 
December 31 1943, on an area up to a maximum of one-fifth of the area 
previously permitted. These regulations do not apply to Siam, where nevi 
plains are permitted from January i, 1938 to December 31, 1943 on a 
perSntLe of the total area planted equivalent to the highest percentage granted 
to anfoTher territory, and in any case on an area of not less than 31,000 
acri New planting rights not used in the periods fixed will be automaticall> 

cancdled.term _ planting ” in the text of the agreement means the plant- 

ing of seeds or plants on any area not planted with rubber since May 7. I934- 
If other crops are entirely or partially replaced by rubber plants on an area 
which is already growing two or more crops, such replacement is deemed ne 

1934 agreement limited the owner’s right of replanting to 10 per cent, 
per annum of the planted area owned by him, with a maximum of 20 per cent 
Lr the whole period of the agreement (i934-i938). The new ^^reemen a - 
replanting in principle, but provides that the 

review the position and if necessary limit replanting after December 31. I94_ 

■■ supplving ’’ however, i« permitted without any reservations. Replanting 
,h “"triJed .ad sp.ci.1 >«.d in the l.at rd... «» ‘J'. 
to plants per acre (75 plants per hectare) on any area which had already been 
pL£ wSi rubbefon May 7. X934. - so far as this planting could not be 
considered as new planting. 
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The text of the agreement restricts the term '• supplying " to the replanting 
of less than 30 rubber plants per acre (75 plants per hectare), in so far as 
such planting cannot be considered as new planting. 

The International Committee, some of whose principal functions we have 
shown by this account of the most important clauses of the agreement, is 
composed of delegations representing the territories to which the agreement 
applies. 

The 1938 agreement contains a new clause dealing with the possibility of 
suspension. Any contracting government may, if it considers that its national 
security is in danger and that the continuance of its obligations under this agree- 
ment would be inconsistent with the requirements of that security, give notice 
to the Government of the United Kingdom that it desires the suspension for 
the period of the emergency of all its rights and obligations under the agreement, 
with the exception of those relating to new planting and the exportation of 
plants. 

The Government of the United Kingdom will inform the other signatory 
governments of this modification, and the latter will then have the right to 
inform the Government of the United Kingdom, within one month, that they 
also desire to suspend the application of the agreement. If such notification 
is given by two or more governments, the agreement will be suspended for 
all the signatories, except in regard to new planting and exportations of plants. 
In every other case the agreement remains in force between the contracting 
governments which have not given notice of suspension. 

As to the possible extension of the agreement the procedure envisaged in 
the 1938 agreement differs in several points from that envisaged in the 1934 
agreement. Twelve months at least before the expiration of the agreement, the 
International Committee will approach the contracting governments with a 
recommendation relating to the extension of the agreement with or without 
amendment. If the first recommendation is not accepted by all the contracting 
governments the Committee may put another before them. If this further proposal 
should not be accepted, the Government of the United Kingdom may on its 
own initiative, or at the request of one of the contracting governments, 
call a conference of the contracting governments to review the position. 

While the agreement is in force, the International Committee may at any 
moment recommend the governments to modify part of the agreement where 
such revision has not been -expressly forbidden, there being special provisions 
regulating the procedure for the acceptance and bringing into force of such 
modifications. 

The application of the new agreement coincided with an improvement in 
the market situation. The Uondon price of smoked ribbed sheet rubber during 
the first six months of 1938 showed a distinct downward tendency; after opening 
at 7 per pound in January it moved to 5 ^^U^d. in April and 6 '^l^ud. in June. 
In July it rose to 7 ^jud., the year closing at in 1939 it opened at 7 if. 

in January-February, rising to 85/32^- i^^ March. 

The percentage of exports, which had been fixed at yo per cent, for the 
first quarter of 1938, was reduced to 60 per cent, for the second and 45 per 
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Dry Rubber Output of the principal Producing Countries. 

(Metric tons) 


Country 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Brazil ( w ) 

10,605 

12,104 

16,288 

17.581 

18,462 

18,000 

Burma (p) 

3.568 

4.850 1 

5.591 

9.570 

11,472 


British Borneo (b) (p) . . . . 

18,135 

31,729 

31,126 

32.349 

43.065 

31.648 

Ceylon (a) (p) 

64.554 

80,991 'i 

54.648 

50.722 

70,805 

51.992 

India (p) 


11,994 1 

12,498 

13.811 

14.636 


Netherlands India (b) (p) . . 

287.779 

378.722 

299,774 

313,120 

457,620 

( a ) 302,896 

Indo-China ( a ) (p) 

18,687 

I 20,453 

29.278 

41.314 

45.137 

57.910 

British Malaya ( P ) 

467.215 

: 487,087 

383,066 

369.521 

509,746 ^ 

365404 

Siam ( c ) (p) 

10.853 

20,670 

26,693 

32,040 

28.338 



(a) Exports for the calendar year. — (6) Figures partly obtained from export figures for 
calendar year. — (c) Exports for fiscal year beginning on April i of the year indicated. — 
{w) Wild rubber. — {p) Plantation rubber. 


Raw Rubber Exports of the principal Exporting Countries. 

(Hundred metric tons) 


Country 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Belgium-Luxemburg .... 

405 

48.8 

35 - 1 

38.0 

21.6 

27 

United Kingdom ( r ) .... 

282.5 

553S 

481.4 

703 -3 

456.5 

367 

United States (c) ( r ) .... 

208.7 

— 

— 





Brazil 

94-5 

111.5 

123.7 

132.5 

147-9 

120 

Burma (a) 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

63.2 

92 

British Borneo 

202.7 

309.0 

3052 

314-6 

421.7 

292 

Ceylon 

645 5 i 

809.9 

546.5 

507.2 

708.0 

519 

Ceylon ( r ) 

16.0 

31-5 

344 

37-0 

24-3 

16 

India ( a ) ( e ) 

46.0 

107.2 

131-3 

1330 

101.8 

{ g ) 79 

Netherlands India 

3.401.4 

3.855 0 I 

3.144-7 

3.421.0 

4.458.2 

3.112 

Indochina 

186.9 

204.5 1 

292.8 

4131 

451-4 

579 

Japan { b ) { r ) . 

19.4 

7-7 

II. 7 

12.0 

5-6 

0 

Japan { d ) ! 

45-4 

66.2 

62.4 

40.7 

42.8 

4 

British Malaya 

5,826.1 

6,880,8 

5,997-9 

5,284.9 

6,925.8 

5.431 

Siam (/) 

108.5 

206.7 

266.9 

320.4 

283.4 



{a) For the change.s effecting these countries see the Introduction to the International Yearbook 
of 4 gricultural Statistics 1938-39. — (b) Including guttaperclia. — (c) Including foreign trade of non- 
contiguous territories. — (d) According to the statistics of Corea; trade with Corea. — (e) Sea-borne 
trade. — (/) Year commencing April i. — (g) Including 280 metric tons of re-exports. 

(r) Officially classified as re-exports; but note that not all countries classify re-exports separately. 
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cent, for the third quarter of 1938. At its meeting of December 12 the Inter- 
national Committee decided to retain this last percentage for the fourth quarter 
of 1938, and this, as we have seen, led to an improvement in prices which had 
indeed already shown a more favourable trend. In these circumvStances, at its 
meeting on November 15, the International Committee decided to increase 
the percentage to 50 per cent, for the first quarter of 1939. This percentage 
has been retained for the second quarter. 


Raw Rubber Imports of the principal Importing Countries. 

(Hundred metric tons) 


Countries 


Germany [a) : 

Austria (a) (6) , 

Belgium-Luxemburg . . . . ; 

Spain {h) : 

France {b) j 

Italy I 

Netherlands | 

Poland-Danzig (a) {/;).... 1 

United Kingdom 

Sweden {b) | 

C/echoslovakia {a) {b) . . . . ; 

U. vS. S. R. (territories in Eu- 
rope and Asia) I 

Canada . 

United States (^:) ! 

Mexico 

Argentine 

China («) (b) (d) 

Corea (b) i 

Japan (f) | 

British Malaya ' 

Union of South Africa . . . i 

Australia ; 


1933 

1934 

1 ! 

193.5 1 

5 32. 2 

' 1 

: 636.6 ! 

651.4 

3 T -7 

38.0 

40-4 

T 56.0 

141.6 

112.3 

56.1 

i 70.2 ; 

87.0 

7TO.3 

575 b 1 

1 585-7 

197.1 

' 217.7 i 

264.8 

40.8 

42.7 

: 49-3 

33 d 

! 51-3 

i 43-7 

1,028.5 

i 2,148.1 

1.769.4 

41.7 

75-1 

49.4 

1 12.2 

117.7 

1 

116.9 

311-7 

; 430.3 

: 381.8 

196.3 

288.9 

273.0 

4,256.2 

1 4,700.4 

i 4.74b. I 

20.1 

i 38.4 

21.5 

3 b. 7 

56.2 

; 55 4 

58.1 

1 54-7 

49.6 

45 4 

' 66.2 

62.4 

b 99-3 

1 718.2 

1 59 b .8 

1,708. 1 

i 2,148.4 

; 1.774-5 1 

6.0 

II. 4 

13 3 

137 b 

i 113-3 

94-4 


1936 j 

1937 

1938 

734-1 i 

999 - b 

919.2 

33.7 i 

42.0 , 

80.7 

135-3 1 

173 -b I 

142.9 

636.1 

b 77-4 ! 

652.4 

168.0 

253-b : 

293.9 

35 -b 

47-3 

53-2 

43.7 , 

61.5 

79.8 

627,7 

1,381.2 

1,709.8 

46.6 

68.0 

; 84.4 

39.3 ^ 

132.7 

TOT.l 

31-1-b ' 

309-5 


283.1 , 

3 b 7-4 

261.2 

4.959.3 

5.647-5 

; 4.185.9 

28.2 ^ 

.42.4 

1 29.4 

57-3 

97-0 

! 77-8 

81.6 

62.7 

30.9 

40.7 i 

42.8 

i 4-5 

638.9 

637.6 

470.6 

1.704-9 j 

2, 16S.7 

1 1,683.7 

39.2 

60.5 

55-1 

143-3 1 

193-7 1 

122.4 


(a) For the changes affecting these countries see the Introduction to the International Yearbook 
of Ai^ricultural Statistica 1938-1939. — (b) Including guttapercha. — (c) Including foreign trade of 
non-contiguous territories. — {d) Trade from Manchukuo ports not included. — ■ (^) Trade with Japan. 


United States consumption which, as we have already seen, accounts for a 
large part of the world consumption of rubber, reached a minimum in February 
1938 of 23,868 tons, and then rose with slight fluctuations to 45,315 in December 
1938, so reflecting the general trend of business, which had recovered since the 
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summer of 1938. In 1939, it opened in January with 46,234 tons and after 
falling to 42,365 in February, rose to 50,165 in March (9. 

We give here four tables, of which the first three are compiled from the 
International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 1938-39, and give the rubber 
production, exports and imports (in metric tons) of all countries which respec- 
tively produced, exported and imported over 4,000 metric tons of rubber in at 
least one of the years 1933-1938; whilst the fourth table, coming from the 
Statistical Bulletin of the International Rubber Regulation Commitee (April,. 
1939), compares net exports, absorption and stocks (in long tons). 


Comparison of Rubber Exports, Absorption and Stocks. 

(L:>nK tons) 


Year 

Total 

net export 
of agreement 
countries 
(I) 

other 
countries: 
net exports 

(2) 

World 
net exports 
(I) -i- ( 2 ) 

World 
absorption 
of crude 
rubber 

Crude rubl)er 
stocks outside 
regulated areas 

1 

1934 

1,017,800 

(a) 

14,400 

! 1,032,200 

918,700 

730,500 

1935 

1 809,400 

{a) 

20,200 

1 829,600 

934-300 

639,900 

193 ^^ 

' 838,500 

(«) 

25,900 

i 864,400 

1,037,300 

458.300 

1937 

[a) 1,131,700 

{a) 

52,700 

1,164,400 

1,093,800 

523,700 

193 '"^ 

(a) 837,716 

(«) 

31.995 

! 869,711 

909,005 

(a) 456,260 


{ a ) Revised 


F. Arcoleo.. 


(9 Statistical Bulletin of Ihe International Rubber Regulation Commitee, April 1939, p. 
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international chronicle of agriculture 

DENMARK 


AvS a result of an exceptionally good harvest in 1937 trends favourable to 
agriculture in the prices l:)oth of agricultural |)roducts and agricultural requisites, 
the fanu accountancy figures for 1937-38 indicate a distinct improvement in the finan- 
cial position of Danish agriculture. The fann accountancy statistics published by the 
jAindokonomishe Driftsbureau in Copenhagen show a rise in the gross return per hec- 
tare from 616 crowns in 193^-37 to 685 crowns in 1937-38— an increase of 69 crowns. 
Over the same period the cost of production rOvSe from 564 to 594 crowns, an increase 
of only 30 crowns. In con.sequence the net return increased to 4.2 per cent, of the 
bookkeeping value and 3.3 per cent, of the market value of the farms. 

h'arm accountancy wStatistics for i <138-3(1 have not yet been publi.shed, but pre- 
sumablv Dani.sh agriculture in this year was not less profitable than in 193 7*38 • I'^^r 

the 1938 harvest was exceptionally good, even exceeding that of the previous year, 
thus also reducing imports of feedstufis still further; while conditions on the export 
market were relatively good. Finally, movements of prices were in the main satisfac- 
tor}^ as is shown by the following index numbers of the iMndohononiiske Driftshureaii, 
which do not, however, include all goods needed in farming. 


Weiiihied Index Numbers of Prices of Afj^ricnlttiral Products and Farm Requisites. 

11909-1913 — 100) 



193637 

i'> 37 - 3 « 

1938 39 (x) 

Animal products 

118 

I 29 

T30 

Plant products 

127 

ITb 

107 

All agricultural products 

118 

128 

I 28 

Fodders 

131 

131 

1 16 

Fertilizers 

93 

97 

97 

Other farm requisites 

100 

94 

93 

All farm requisites 

120 

120 

T09 


(9 II months. 

As can be seen from this table, the price index numbers for agricultural products 
during the first eleven months of 1938-39 remained as in the previous year, whilst 
the price level of farm requisites fell by 8 or 9 per cent., or from 120 to 109. 


Cereals market. 

An important change was made by the amendment (October 28, 1938) to the law 
of December 22, 1937, for the regulation of cereal prices, prescribing a duty on all im- 
ported cereals and flours. This amendment makes compulsory the admixture of 
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a definite percentage of Danish wheat and rye to all wheat and rye imported for pur- 
poses of human consumption. Similarly all imported wheat and rye flour must be 
mixed with a specified percentage of Danish wheat and rye flour. The percentage 
of wheat to be added amounted at first to 40 per cent., but was later raised to 50 per 
cent. That for rye varied on different occasions between 30 and 40 per cent, but has 
for the pre.sent been fixed at 15 percent, by an order of J une 16, 1939. The remain- 
ing provisions of the original cereals marketing regulations were left unaltered. 


Poultry market. 

Further laws dealing with the marketing of agricultural products were that con- 
cerned with the internal and external trade in eggs and egg products, and that of Fe- 
bruary 22. 1939, dealing with the internal and external trade in poultry which will 
however, probably not come into force until October i, 1939. The former law 
authorizes the Ministry of Agrictilture, in consultation with a committee of egg export- 
ers and poultry farmers, to prescribe a lower price for second grade than for first 
grade eggs. The Ministry of Agriculture’s consent is required for the export and im- 
port of eggs and for the manufacture of egg products within the country, and the 
payment of a tax is also required. As before, the export regulations regarding pack- 
ing, marking, etc. must be .strictly observed. All hatching eggs are supervised, and 
a special permit and the payment of a tax based on the size of the enterprise is re- 
quired for the production of such eggs. The proceeds from this tax are applied firstly 
to cover the costs of supervision, and secondly to pay for the educational propaganda 
relating to the production of eggs and the encouragement of exports. The law 
remains in force until April 1, 1944- 

The law dealing with the internal and external trade in poultry remains valid 
mitil April t , 1941, and requires a special permit and the paymient of a tax for these 
operations. The regulations dealing with the slaughter, handling, packing, marking, etc. 
of the products for export are to be issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Other marketing regulations. 

Since our last description of measures taken for the regulation of the markets and 
prices of agricultural products (‘) few changes have occurred in this field. With the 
exception of slight alterations in the provisions for their application, the bacon and 
pig marketing regulations and the cattle arid beef regulations, have remained in force 
unchanged, while those for butter remain in force until December 31, 1939. The 
potato meal regulations of March 15, 1933. issued to encourage the cultivation of 
potatoes and their utilization for industrial purposes, have similarly been re- 
tained unaltered, as have also the main features of the sugar regulations, which 
deal with the production and prices of sugar and sugarbeet. The law of April 9, 1938 
for the extension of these .sugar regulations, however, rai.sed the price of sugarbeet 
to 220 ore per 100 kilogrammes and that of .sugar to 32 ^ ore per kilogramme. These 
prices were maintained when the regulations were further extended by the law of 
March 15, 1939 - 


(9 Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, International Institute of Agricul- 
ture., March 1938. 
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Financial aid. 

As regards Government measures for the alleviation of debts and taxes on agri- 
culture, there have been no important changes in the regulations dealt with in the 
last Chronicle. The law on the right of distraint on crops allowed to stippliers of 
seed and fertilizers is, however, worthy of mention. This law, which aims at facili- 
tating the supply of thCvSe goods to the farmers, was extended by a law' of December 
21, 1938, to cover the 1939 harvest. Further, the law relating to interest payments on 
State loans for the setting-up of small -holdings w'as modified in the spring of 1938. 
By this law’^ the owner of a small-holding is given the choice of making his payments 
either as laid down in the previous regulations or adjusted according to the fluctua- 
tions in the returns from farms of under 10 hectares as shown by the accountancy 
.statistics of the Landokonomiske Driftsburecm. Payments made in this w^a\' may not^ 
however, be more than 50 per cent, above or below' the normal rate of interest 
originally fixed. 

Agricultural credit. 

Of legislation on agricultural credit pa.ssed in the period under consideration, the 
most important measures were; the law' of April 13, 1938011 the building and letting of 
rural w^orkers’ dwrellings, and the law^ of April 15, 1939 on the granting of State credits 
to small farmers’ purchasing co-operative societies. The latter law' empowers the 
Ministry of Finance to use 10 million crow'iis from the State Loan Fund during the 
five years 1939-40 to i(>43-44 for the granting of loans to small farmers’ purchasing 
co-operatives, the constitutions of w^hich have been approved b}- the Ministry of 
h'inance. The loans may only be employed for the purchase of livestock and equip- 
ment for farmers the value of wdio.se land does not exceed 12,000 crowms. A loan 
from a co-operative to one of its members may not exceed 1,000 crowuis, and must 
be repaid within 3 to 5 }ears. Interest at 4 per cent, must be paid on loans re- 
ceived by the co-operatives from the State, the amortization of these lieing begun at 
the end of five years at a rate of V-js of total loan. The law' on the building 
and letting of dwellings for agricultural w'orkers empowers the Ministry of Agriculture 
to apply the sum 01 6 million crowns over the tlm^e years 1938-39 to 1940-41 for the 
purchase of building land for this purpose. 


Agricultural labour. 

Finally, there is the law' of April 13, 1938, which came into force on July 1, 1938, 
dealing with paid holidays for agricultural workers, w'hich is of great economic and 
social importance. It concedes to the worker the right after 25 days .service to a paid 
holiday of one day per labour month, and thus ])laces agricultural labourers on 
the same footing as other types of workers, both Government and private. Tlie pay- 
ment granted for the holiday amounts to 4 per cent, of the total wages paid ox er the 
period upon which the holiday is calculated; but if the w'orker accepts paid employ- 
ment during his holiday he loses all right to this payment. 
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SWITZERLAND 


The Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ Union has estimated the gross return from 
Swiss agriculture in 1938-39 at 1,274 million francs, as against a figure for the pre- 
ceding year of 1,258 million francs. This increase of about 1.3 per cent, has been 
mainly due to the greater grovss profits afforded by live-stock farming. 

But this slight increase in the gross return in 1938-39 has been accompanied by 
an increase in farm expenses due to the higher prices that had to be paid for manures 
and fodder and the additional expenses made necessary by the campaign against 
foot-and-mouth disease. Thus it was that the net retunis have been lower than in 

1937-38. 

Amongst the measures taken in the finst six months of 1939 to help agriculture 
the most important have been those to maintain the prices of milk, on which 
Swiss agriculture is primarily dependent, and to encourage arable farming in order 
to reduce the production of livestock, the exjx)rt of which meets with ever greater 
difficulties. 


Cereals market. 

On December 12, 1938 the Federal Council sent a message to the Federal AsvSem- 
bly laying before it proposals for an Order on the development of arable farming ('), 
a policy which the message declared to have become a necessity. Such a policy 
would make it possible to reduce the production of livestock and of milk, both of 
which exceed domestic requirements and can only be exported with great diffi- 
culty. The Secretariat of the Swiss Peasants’ Union has expressed the view that the 
20,000 hectares reserved to cereals must be increased. In the middle of the last 
century cereal cultivation covered 300,000 hectares, but by 1880 this figure had already 
fallen to 240,000 hectares. This growth of stock at the expense of arable farming 
was, however, interrupted by the Great War, when 100,000 hectares of grass land were 
diverted back to cereal production. At present the area devoted to cereals should 
be expanded by 75,000 hectares, whilst at least 25,000 hectares more should be re- 
served for hoe-crops. 

This programme, which could be carried out in two or three years, would not, 
however, suffice to relieve the markets for livestock and milk products, nor would it 
adequately satisfy domestic requirements as regards foodstuffs, for these are problems 
which could only be solved by a more extensive programme, the carrying-out of 
which would require a long time. It will be necessary to extend arable cultivation 
and to restrict livestock production, which .can best be done by setting up a “ fair 
parity ” between the prices of grain and vegetable products on the one hand and 
of animal products, especially milk, on the other. 

The measures to be taken to extend cultivation are based on the Federal Laws 
of December 22, 1893 and of October 5, 1929 for the improvement of agriculture and 


(9 Fcuille Federate, No. 50, December 14, 1938. 
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on the t,aw of April i, 1938 to ensure for the country an adequate supply of 
foodstuffs. The extent and the financial consequences of these measures are such 
that the Federal Council considered it necessary to settle the question by an 
Order ("). The first article proclaims the basic principle of a general extension of 
cultivation and of the need for setting up a parity between the prices of arable and 
of animal products. Article three provides for subsidies on arable cultivation and for 
supplementary subsidies for farmers in mountain regions. Article seven deals with 
the conditions which can be imposed on producers, and article eight with the pro- 
vision of funds to facilitate the setting-up of cooperative foal -breeding faniis. 

On May 23, 1939 the Federal Council issued an Ordinance (^) determining the means 
for carrying out this Order. By the first article Swiss agriculturalists are required to 
modify the nature of their production and to expand arable cultivation, so that agri- 
cultural production may be better adapted to the needs of the nation and the situa- 
tion of the milk producers relieved. Each farm is required, as far as possible, to pro- 
vide for the food needs of its ovni household and livestock. The Federal bodies con- 
cerned, the cantons and the communes are to see to the carrying-out of the measures 
taken, and in each canton a central office is to be set up to deal with arable culti- 
vation. 

But the Ordinance does not stop at laying new duties on the cantons and the 
communes, for the Confederation makes itself responsible for a part of the expenses. 
The Confederation will subsidise the purchase of fanning implements, of best quality 
seeds, of thrCvShing machines and of vSeparators destined for the mountain regions. 
Similarly the Confederation will subsidise cultivation in the lowlands, and the 
production and sale of seeds. In this Order of the Federal Council dated May 23, 
1939 are clauses relating to fodder cereals: oats, barley, maize, which will enjoy subsi- 
dies. The minimum rate has been fixed at 200 francs per hectare, but for mountainous 
regions supplementary subsidies have been provided, varying according to altitude, 
but which may amount to as much as 50 francs per hectare or even 75 francs in the 
case of oats. The expenditure will be covered by a levy, as from June i, 1939, of 
2 francs per hundred kilogrammes on the yield of the price .supplements which the 
Federal customs impose on a certain number of imported fodders, including rye, wheat, 
l)arley, oats and the fodder maizes ( 3 ). 

The Ordinance of June 17, 1939 governs the working of the central and the 
communal offices (4). The central offices in their role of executive organs of the 
cantons for all economic and technical matters relating to land cultivation will take 
all measures necessary to adapt to new uses farms exclusively engaged in fodder 
production, stock-fanning and milk production and manufacture, as also to develop 
and encourage mixed farming. Where necessary the cantons may request a committee 
of experts to examine important questions. The central offices may entruvSt certain 
of their functions to agricultural experts (district commissioners). The communal 
office is the executive organ of the central office of the canton. Its purpose is to 
l^rovide agriculturalists with information and to encourage the volimtary modifications 
which they will make in the running of their farms. As far as possible the direction 
of the communal office will be entrusted to the local grain administration service or 


(q Recneil des Lois Fedeerales, No. 14, April 12, 1039. — {^) Recueil des Lois Fcderales, No. 19, 
^lay 24, 1939. — ( 3 ) Recueil des Lois Federales, No. 19, May 24, 1939. — (4) Recueil des Lois Fede- 
>'(tles, No. 23, June 21, 1939. 
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to ail employee of the local agricultural association. The Agricultural Division makes 
itself liable for two thirds of the expenses for personnel and running the central offices. 
In order to compensate the communes for their work as regards registration and super- 
vision the Agricultural Division will pay them 50 centimes per farmer, and 2 francs 
in the lowlands and 3 francs in the mountainous areas for each hectare under a crop 
entitling a farmer to a subsidy. The communal office will, at the proper time, distri- 
bute the cultivation forms to the producers, /who will return them duly completed 
to the communal office by June 15 at the latest. After the manager of the communal 
office has checked the variety and condition of the crops, and later of the harvest, 
and has filled up and obtained the signature of the mayor of the commune for the 
recapitulatory forms, the central office will check the forms, wfil compare them witli 
the reports of the district commissioners and pay out the subsidies to the producers. 


Milk market. 

In its message of February 22, i93« the Federal Council expressed its serious 
concern about developments in the milk market. During the discussion preceding the 
adoption of the Order of March 30, 1938, which opened a supplementary credit to support 
milk prices, it had infoniied the Federal Assembly that the base price for milk, fixed 
at 20 centimes per kilogramme, could only be maintained till April 30, 1 939 if there 
were increased cheese exports unaccompanied by increased output C)* these condi- 
tions have not been fulfilled. Exportation has proved more difficult than in the past, 
and the increase of sales abroad has made new sacrifices necessary. In i93« the 
average lo.ss per quintal of cheCvSe exceeded 60 francs. As the financial situation of the 
Confederation did not allow of the granting of further credits to the milk industry 
the Assembly of the delegates of the Central Union of Milk Producers decided as from 
December 1, 1938 to raise the price of milk to consumers by i centime and to lower 
the price paid to producers by a sunilar amomit, the 2 centimes difference to go 
to the guarantee fund of the Central Union. But during their autumn .session the 
Federal Chambers invited the Federal Council to take mea.sures without delay for restor- 
ing the price of milk to 20 centimes and to bring forward proposals as to the means of 
maintaining this price. After having studied, the que.stion the h'ederal Council on 
June 5, 1939 presented to the Federal Assembly a report on the Order of April 28, 
1939 which extended the aid to mifk producers till July 31, i939 ('")■ Order 

in question was approved. It places at the disposal of the Central Union of Milk 
Producers 3,000,000 francs levied on the general receipts of the ConfederaUon and 
a quarter of the product of the price increases levied on food oils and fats, as also on 

the raw materials needed for their production, a deduction being made of the 9,000,000 
francs provided for in the Federal Budget for 1939- This Order entered into force 
on May i, 1939 (^)- 

Livestock market. 

stock markets in 1938 were generally characterised by a fall in prices due to the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease, prolonged drought and spring frosts. In certain 
regions the output of fodder was below the average. The Central Office for the Uti 1- 


(>) FeuilU FedMe, No. 9, March 1, 1939- — (*) feutUe FediraU, No. 23, June 7, 1939- 
( 3 ) Recueil des Lois FMMes, No. 17, May 3, ’939- 
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sation of Cattle at Brougg and the other such institutions which stand as intermediaries 
between the mountain-dwellers and the breeders of the lowlands and which seek to 
encourage the sale of yoimg animals, have had to extend the scope of their activity to 
cover draft also. It proved necessary to take special measures to overcome 

the difficulties in the market for slaughter animals, and the fall in prices seemed 
likely to be catastrophic. Thus it was that the meat preserves industry was developed. 

In spite of the warnings of the authorities to the breeders the number of cattle 
has continued to increase, from 1,570,000 head in 1936 to 1,700,585 in 1938, whilst 
one to two year old heifers have increased by 21 per cent. On the other hand pigs 
have wisely been subjected to quotas, so that their numbers have kept within 
suitable limits, there having been a decline of 1.4 per cent, since April 1938. 

Exports of breeding and slaughter cattle fell from 9,027 head in 1937 3 . 95 ® 

in 1938, the monetary loss having been 3.8 million francs. The countries usually im- 
porting Swiss cattle, notably Italy, have closed their doors because of foot-and-mouth 
disease. In the home market the Federal Department of Public Economy has sought 
to encourage the sale of cattle by maintaining till March 31, 1939 the 50 per cent, 
reduction in railway transport costs, granted by articles 24 to 27 of the Ordinance of 
the Department of Public Economy of August 10, 1938 and applicable to cattle, goats 
and sheep destined for breeding or slaughter or for their milk and wool, sent from 
the mountains to the lowlands. In these special cases the Agricultural Division has 
been authorised to grant transport facilities as from March 31, 1939 (*). 


Miscellaneous. 

The Federal Order of December 27, 1938 (2) lays it down that whole flour must 
be composed of a mixture of cereals of which about 80 per cent, by weight must be 
wheat or hulled spelt and about 20 per cent. rye. The sifting rate of this flour is fixed 
at about 85 per cent. It is forbidden to obtain pure wheaten flour, half-wliite flour 
or food-paste from it in order to add the product of other millings to it. The grains 
administration authorities have established a sample type of whole flour. No flour 
may be whiter than the sample type, and it is forbidden to sell as whole flour anything 
not answering this description or to sell whole flour under any other name. 

The maximum price of whole flour is 26.50 francs per 100 kilogrammes net with 
the sack, delivered carraige paid to the bakery. In mountain areas this price may be 
increased by a supplement to cover transport costs. Commercial mill-owners who 
wish to produce whole flour in accordance with the terms of the law and to sell it at 
the fixed price must send written notice of their intention to the grain authorities. 
In principle they are entitled to compensation for the losses resulting from the fabri- 
cation of whole flour provided the whole flour satisfies the condition laid down in 
the law. The compensation payments are periodically fixed by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Economy according to the conditions prevailing in the market for 
bread cereals. 

On December 30, 1938 the first Ordinance was issued in execution of the Federal 
haw of April i, 1938 to assure the country adequate supplies of indispensable food- 


(^) Recueil des Lois Fiderales, No. 3, January 18, 1939. — (*) Feuille Federate, No. 23, 
June 7, 1939. 
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stuffs (*). The Department of Public Economy is authorised to command that Inven- 
tories be made of the stocks of indispensable goods and that inquiries be made as regards 
the inadequate stocks of certain goods: and also it may name executive organs. When 
the general situation so requires, it may constitute stocks for the account of the Confede- 
ration or increase already existing stocks, and it may also, by contract or other appro- 
priate means, encourage third parties to lay up such stocks. The country must be 
assured of sufficient stocks of necessary commodities as far as pokible by the growth 
of stocks voluntarily accumulated; household provisions are not excluded. 


{») Recueil des Lois FMMes, No. 17, May 3 , 1939- 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generale delVlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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REGENT DEVELOPMENTS IN AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 

IN FRANCE 


In contrast to other countries France stil] has neither a legal definition 
of co-operation nor any legislation applicable to co-operation as a whole. Ad- 
mittedly as far back as 1932 a group of deputies laid before the bureau of the 
Chamber of Deputies a bill to give co-operation a legal status, and this bill 
was submitted to representatives of the various forms of co-operation for 
examination. Nevertheless, as yet, nothing has come of this attempt. 

Recently, however, agricultural co-operatives have been more successful, 
and their position has now been codified by a decree of P'ebruary ii, 1939. 

Agricultural co-operatives must be composed exclusively of agriculturalists 
and may have dealings only with their members. Their capital must be com- 
posed of shares subscribed by each of the members and transferable not on 
the Stock-Exchange but solely by way of cession and with the consent of the 
society. Return on capital is in the form of a fixed interest rate not exceeding 
5 per cent, excluding all dividends. Profits may only be divided among the 
co-operators in proportion to their dealings with the co-operative society. On 
the winding-up of the society the net surplus of the registered capital actually 
subscribed must be made over to some body or purpose of general interest to 
agriculture. The members must use the services of the co-operative for all 
or such part of the dealings as can be carried out through its agency. 

Agricultural co-operatives may choose the legal status of a private company 
governed by the Civil Code, or of a joint-stock company under commercial 
law. Co-operative work, and especially the purchase of farm requisites, is in 
fact also performed by the agricultural syndicats, the legal position of which 
is governed by the law of 1884. 

Whatever the form, however, co-operative buying has the merit that it 
enables the co-operatives and syndicats to lower the agriculturalists’ costs of 
production; whilst similarly the selling and processing of agricultural products 
effected in common may reduce cost prices or raise sale prices. Credit co- 
operatives, on the other hand, aim at reducing the agriculturalists’ costs of 
production by lowering the rate of interest. Similarly mutual assurance societies 
make lower costs of production possible by granting more favourable condi- 
tions than the capitalist companies working for profit. However, it is not 
customary to class such societies among the co-operatives, and besides their 
status is governed by a special law, that of July 4, 1900. We mention them 
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3. — Credit co-operatives. 

Credit co-operation also long remained in rather a backward state in 
France as compared with other countries. The movement began in 1882 at 
Mentone. From there it spread to Marseilles, where a federal centre for 
small loans was set up. In 1893 a similar centre was established by a Fyons 
lawyer, M. Durand. However, these attempts by private persons to create 
co-operative credit societies did not develop on as large a scale in Prance as 
in other countries. Hence the State found it necessary to intervene, such in- 
tervention dating from 1894. 

Agricultural credit co-operatives include in France mainly all those insti- 
tutions which receive advances from the State and are subject to a State 
supervision which is becoming ever stricter. Their official a.nd government 
character has become even more pronounced in the course of the last few 
years, as will be seen later in this article. They are governed by a special law 
of August 5, 1920 which has codified and revised numerous former laws, and 
which still remains in force at least in its general lines, althpugh it has often 
been modified. The law states that agricultural credit co-operatives may grant 
three kinds of loans usually distinguished as short-term, medium-term and long- 
term. The organisation of these co-operatives is as it were in three tiers, at 
the base there are the local credit associations, above them come the regional 
associations and at the summit is the National Agricultural Credit Bank (Caisse 
Nationale de Crddit Agricole) which is not a free association of agriculturalists 
but a public body which has been granted financial autonomy by the State and 
by means of which it supervises and makes advances to the associations. In 
1929 5,987 local credit associations with 433>4I7 members were affiliated to 
regional agricultural credit associations receiving advances from the State and 
regulated by the law of August 5, 1920. These regional associations had a capi- 
tal of 117,715,816 francs and reserves of 100,831,614 francs. 


* 


♦ * 


Such was the situation of agricultural co-operatives in France on the eve 
of the crisis. Now it has often been remarked that times of depression are 
especially favourable to the development of agricultural associations. “ Co-ope- 
ration ” said Charles Gide “has always been the result of suffering, of misery 
and of weakness” ('). “ Agricultural syndicats, of which many are really co- 

operative purchasing societies, were formed ” says M. Auge-Laribd under the 
pressure of economic necessity during the terrible agricultural crisis which began 
with the phylloxera invasion of 1875, which became worse as competition from 
the new countries made itself increasingly felt on the wheat markets, and which 


(■) OiDF, Chari,es: I,cs! .Associations Agricoles, lectures on c-o-operation at the College de France, 
1924-35, p. II. 
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lasted till about 1900 The same author goes on to say “ In their distress 
men instinctively gather together and seek in their union the strength which 
they individually lack" (^). Especially easy to explain is the success of agri- 
cultural co-operatives in times of crisis. They help the peasant to earn pro- 
lits again, because they make it possible for him either to lower his price 
on the farm or to raise his prices up to the level of his costs of production. 
The great over-production crisis which has affected all French agriculture since 
1929 but especially the two great products, wheat and wine, well illustrates 
these general propositions. 

In 1929 an abundant harvest in France coincided with a world- wide fall 
in the price-level, especially of agricultural products, which made foreign 
competition ruinous for the French producers. 

From that time on the co-operative movement developed rapidly among 
I'rench agriculturalists. But whereas the period from 1875 to 1900 had favour- 
ed the rise of associations and co-operatives for the purchase of goods the 
co-operatives that have shown the most remarkable development since 1929 
have been those concerned with the processing and sale of goods. 

II. — Development of co-operatives for the purchase of goods (-) 

As regards purchasing co-operatives, there has been retrogression rather 
than progress. Co-operatives for the purchase and supply of goods properly 
so-called, which numbered 244 at the time of the agricultural enquiry of 1929 
now only number about 150. 

Many agricultural syndicates instead of buying goods useful to farmers 
directly themselves prefer to leave such purchases to commercial companies 
which they set up to operate in conjunction with themselves. These comp- 
anies serve as agencies not only to their members, but also to third parties, 
as indeed do most of the consumers’ co-operatives. But by this fact they no 
longer answer to the legal definition of agricultural co-operative. Also it should 
be noted that many co-operatives for the sale of wheat carry out purchases. 


III. — Development of co-operatives for the processing and sale of goods. 

In 1927 the National Agricultural Credit Bank gave the number of co- 
operatives for the processing and sale of goods as 4,447, whilst the most recent 
estimate of the same body raises that figure to 7,500 (3). These co-operatives 


(9 Aug6-Laribj£: Lcs Syndicats et Cooperatives Agricoles, 1926, p. 11. 

{^) For the information relating to the present day situation of the buying co-operatives and syn- 
dicats we are indebted to M. Cramois of the Caisse Nationalc de Credit Agricole and to M. Caquot, 
president of the Chambre (V Agriculture des Ardennes, to both of whom we would wish to express our 
most sincere thanks. 

( 3 ) Rapport sur les operations fdites par les caisses regioniles dc crMit agricolc pendant Vannee 1937 
presented to the French President by the Ministry of Agriculture. 1939. 
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not only increase in numbers, but also they are becoming increasingly centralised 
and co-ordinated. They have grouped themselves into unions or confedera- 
tions. Of these bodies some have only general duties in connection with infor- 
mation and propaganda, whilst others carry out selling operations on behalf of 
the co-operatives of which they are composed, and thus are real co-operatives' 
co-operatives. This tendency was sanctioned by the decree-law of August 8, 
1935 which gave unions of co-operatives the same legal status as the co-ope- 
ratives of which they are composed. 


Wheat co-operatives. 

The co-operatives for the storing and sale of wheat which, as we have 
seen, were as good as non-existent in 1929, have shown a specially rapid de- 
velopment. 

In face of the crisis wheat producers felt the need for organisation and dis- 
cipline in their activities. Moreover, this movement was favoured by the author- 
ities, who saw in the storing of wheat and the spreading of sales over a long 
period a means of combatting the wheat crisis which could hardly have been 
adopted by numerous unorganised producers. The law of April 30, 1930 and 
the decree of May 31, 1930 encouraged the creation of permanent wheat depots, 
the construction and use of silos and other storing places for cereals. In 1933 
subsidies were paid on stored grain, and indeed it was in 1933 and 1934 that 
the co-operatives for the storing and sale of wheat developed most rapidly. They 
facilitated the application of various measures adopted by the Legislature for 
the organisation and protection of the wheat market (^). Some of them have 
set up silos or granaries fitted with the best devices for the handling and pre- 
servation of the grain in good condition. The total storage capacity of silos 
and store-houses was estimated at 8 million quintals at the time of the harvest 
of 1935. In 1936, just before the passing of the law on the Wheat Office, there 
were about 600 co-operatives for the storing of wheat (''). 

These co-operatives were then chosen as the chief bodies for the purchase 
and sale of the wheat harvest, thus becoming the intermediaries between the 
producers and the millers, who are now forbidden by law from buying directly 
from the producers. The original government plan would indeed have given the 
co-operatives the monopoly of these dealings. During the debates in the Legis- 
lature, however, it became clear that the co-operatives were still too few in 
number to take over so formidable a task by themselves. The grain dealers 
were therefore allowed to carry on their activities concurrently with the co- 
operatives, but subject to the strict supervision of the Wheat Office. 


(*) For an analysis of these measures see Bokkr, H.: The Wheat Policy of France since 1929* 
Monthly Bulletin of AgriruUural Economics and Sociology, March 1935, I. 1. A. 

(2) Chamois et Labb6; Rapport au Conseil Nationpl Economiquc sur le mouvement coop^ratif 
agricole, 1937. 
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Under this new regime the wheat co-operatives have indeed continued to 
multiply and take the place of the grain dealers. In 1937 according to the 
above-mentioned report submitted to the National Kconomic Council, their 
nuinber exceeded 1,200, having thus doubled in the first year of the application 
of the law. The scale of the activities of these co-operatives has also shown a 
considerable increase. On September i, 1937, their total storage capacity in 
silos and granaries was 20 million (]uintals of which 13 millions were rented 
and 7 million were in the full ownership of the co-operatives. The total sales 
of cereals affected by the agriculturalists through the intermediary of the wheat 
co-operatives during the 1936-37 season, the first season in which the law on the 
Wheat Office was in force, already amounted to 84. 3 per cent, of the total har- 
vest - although the harvest was admittedly a rather poor one ('). 

The majority of these co-operatives are grouped into departemental unions 
which are themselves affiliated to the National Union of Agricultural Co-ope- 
ratives for the Sale and Processing of Wheat {V Union National e des Coopera- 
tives A^ricoles de Vente et de Transformation de Ble) or to the National Fe- 
deration of Agricultural Co-operatives for the Storing, vSale and Processing of 
Cereals (la Federation Nationale des Cooperatives Afa^ricoles de Stockage, de Vente 
ct de Transformation des Cereales), which lidvt' their head office at Paris. The 
most important unions are those of the departments of the Aisne, the Nord, 
the Jvoir-et-Cher, the Oise, and the Seine-et-Mariie. 

These co-operatives do, however, show certain special characteristics v\hich 
have become even more pronounced since the passing of the law on the Wheat 
Office. 

Thus, for example, tliey are closely dependent on the State, from which 
they receive considerable subsidies. Also in comparison with other agricultural 
co-operatives they are specially favoured as regards subsidies from the Rural 
Works Office (Cenie Rural). The maximum rate of the subsidies which they 
can receive for the construction -of silos or granaries is relatively high ~ it 
may amount to a third of the expenses, and in certain special cases may 
even exceed this ])roportion. In addition the law on the Wheat Office has 
provided subsidies for administrative expenses. 

A part of the reserves of tlie wheat co-operatives come from taxes fixed 
and administered by tlie Wheat Office. The latter body is itself far from 
being what may pro])erly be called an association of agriculturalists, for in 
its deliberating body or council are represented not only agriculturalists but 
also commerce, industry, consumers and high civil servants, whilst its administra- 
tive offices are staffed by civil servants and placed under the authority of the 
Ministry of Agriculture ('^). A guarantee fund and a special fund were set up 


0 ) The feels as to the 111;! y:nit tide of the operations carried nnl by the wheat eo-operatives iire 
taken from the Rapport sur operations faites par les caisses rdgionalcs dc err'dit agricole pendant Van- 
nee ro 37 pri?sented to the Freiicii President by the Ministij’^ of Agriciiltuie in 1939. 

p^) On the Wheat Office, see Arcnifs M.; The New Wheat Policy in Fnince, Monthly UuHeiin of 
AgricuUufal Economics and Sociology, August 1937, International Institute of .Vgriculture. 
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by the law of Augvist 15, 1936. The guarantee fund for the wheat-selling 
co-operatives is intended to cover any possible loss, up to a maximum of 
70 per cent, in principle. The special fund is intended for the granting of 
special premiums to wheat co-operatives paying interest and amortisation 
charges on capital used in the purchase or construction of silos or collective 
granaries. As regards the advances received by the wheat co-operatives - mainly 
short-term advances which will allow them to spread their sales over a long 
period ~ these really come from the agricultural credit co-operatives which 
depend on the National Agricultural Credit Bank and receive advances from 
the State; the State's control over these co-operatives has recently become more 
pronounced. 

These financial advantages have as their natural counterpart a close su- 
pervision by the State and the Wheat Office. In the first place, in addition 
to the permission of the Ministry of Agriculture which has become nece.ssary 
since the decree-law of Augirst 8, 1935 for the constitution of any agricultural 
co-operative, all wheat co-operatives founded since January i, 1936 must also 
have the consent of the Wheat Office. All dealings for the purchase and sale 
of wheat carried out by the co-operatives are supervised by the Wheat 
Office, the National Agricultural Credit Bank and the A dministration des con- 
tributions indirectes. In addition they, together with the other agricultural 
co-operatives, are subject to the supervi.sion of the inspectors of finance and 
of the directors of the agricultural services. 

Furthermore, although the wheat co-operative do not enjoy a monopoly, they 
tend in other respects, to resemble public services. Article 5 of the law on the 
Wheat Office provides that the wheat co-operatives may modify their statutes and 
deal with all wheat-producers, even if not members of a co-operative. This 
clause constitutes a serious exception to the rule that agricultural co-operatives 
may have dealings only with their members. It has been incorporated in the 
codification decree together with the general r-ule itself. Yet the administrative 
interpretation goes still further, for it combines article 5 of the law on the 
Wheat Office with article 17 of the same law, whereby the wheat co-operatives 
are obliged to accept all wheat that is offered them, and thus concludes that 
a wheat co-operative may in no case refuse to accept non-members. The 
Co-operatives’ Union has protested against this interpretation, maintaining that 
the admis.sion of non-members rests within the discretion of the co-o])eratives; 
but as yet it has not been able to make its viewpoint prevail. 


Other co-operatives for the processing and sale of foods. 

At the end of 1937 milk co-operatives in France totalled 2,213. It is esti- 
mated that 14 per cent, of the milk output of the country is processed and 
sold by these co-operatives (’). Since the beginning of the period under consid- (*) 


(*) Rapport suf Us operations faites par Ics caisses regionalcs dc credit agricolc mutucl pendant Vann^e 
1037, submitted to the French Fresident by the Ministry of Agriculture, 1939 - 
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eration, that is to say since 1929, the number of cheese factories has re- 
mained much the same, with perhaps a slight tendency to decline, Never- 
tlieless they still remain the most numerous of the co-operatives for the pro- 
cessing and sale of agricultural products that at present exist in France. The 
number of milk and butter co-operatives, which was 398 according to the 1927 
statistics of the National Agricultural Credit Bank, had ten years later risen 
to 450 (■). 

The casein factories are rather in decline, both as regards tlie niiinber of 
co-operatives adhering to the two above-mentioned federations of casein factories 
and as regards the amount of casein treated and especially the value of such 
casein. The milk co-operatives have l)ecome co-ordinated and centralised, form- 
ing unions and confederations whicli render them valuable services. Both the 
types of co-operative unions which can be distinguished — those engaged in propa- 
ganda and those engaged in selling — are represented. Two examples may be 
given: the National Federation of Milk Co-operatives (la Federation Nationale 
des Cooperatives Laiiieres) and the Central »Selling Office of Milk Co-operatives 
(r Office Central de Vente des Cooperatives Laiiieres). 

The aim of the former is to facilitate the development of these co-operatives. 
It must lend its aid in the founding of all bodies considered necessary for the 
improvement of milk products, their sale, their export to hhench colonies or 
al)road. The principal means are a publicity service in support of the co- 
operative movement and a technical service. This latter service is for the use 
both of member co-operatives and of newly-founded co-o])eratives to provide 
them with all the impartial information necessary for the construction of their 
factories and their commercial and technical organisation. Also it is res])onsible 
for the grouping of tlie majority of the milk co-operatives into regional and 
departmental associations. 

As regards the Central vSelling Office of Milk Co-operatives, it was founded 
under tlie patronage of the National Union of Agricultural Co-operatives for the 
Production, vSale and Processing of Goods (V Union Nationale des Cooperatives 
Af^^ricoles de Production, dc Vente et de Transformation) the (jcneral Confederation 
of Milk Producers (la Confederation Generale des Producteurs de Lait) and the 
Central Association of the Co-operative Dairies of the Charentes and Poitou 
(r Association Centrale des Laiteries Cooperatives des Charentes et du Poitou). 
'the co-operatives which are members of this body bind themselves to furnish 
it regularly with certain quantities of jiroducts which it undertakes to sell. 
It supervises their methods of production and trade marks. It encourages the 
standardisation of milk products and has drawn up a standard formula for the 
niaking of Coulommiers cheese. 

The recent development of co-operatives for the sale of fruits and vegetables 
has been similar to that of the milk and butter co-operatives. Here again we 
tind both an increase in the number and membership of the co-o])eratives for 


(’) Chamois et I.arbe: Rapport an CoiK^cil National Peoiioniiipie snr le monveiiient cooperatif 
'i;rict)lc. 
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the disposal of fruit and vegetables/ and a movement towards co-ordination. 
The unions or federations which they founded have proved especially useful, 
the markets for such perishable commodities being very difficult of access for 
small isolated groups. In 1933 the National Federation of Associations and 
Co-operatives for Fruits, Flowers and Similar Crops {Ig> JF cdcvcitiofi Mutiofuilc d^s 
Syndicats et Cooperatives de Fruits, Primeurs, Fleurs et Cultures similaires) was 
founded with the aim of supplementing the activi1?es of the local and regional 
group. It supervises the quality of the products and sees to their standardisation, 
as also to that of their packing. It facilitates the creation of trade marks, the 
preservation of products by cold storage, and, if necessary, their exportation. 
It provides both an information service and a service for sales on a commission 
basis. The information service, however, only serves those groups which make 
use of the selling services. Sales are assured on the principal markets by repre- 
sentatives of the co-operatives, who maintain connections between the latter 
and the local dealers. The federation also has a supervisory service. At the 
end of 1933 it set up a guarantee fund to compensate groups of producers 
selling their products under the supervision of these services for the losses 
they may suffer owing to non-payment by the retail dealers. 

As regards the co-operative wine vaults, again our times show the two 
movements, the one towards an increase in the number of undertakings, the 
other towards greater centralisation and co-ordination. We have seen that 
there were 464 co-operative wine-vaults in 1929. At the end of 1937 tliey 
numbered 717 and included 100,000 vine-growers. The capacity of their vaults 
is estimated at 10 million hectolitres, i. e. about 20 per cent, of the average 
annual wine production of France. The co-operative vaults too have set up 
several unions or federations for the study and protection of their interests 


and the search for new markets. These unions include almost all the co-opera- 
tive vaults. In the same period the number of co-operative wine distilleries, which 
are the normal counterpart to the co-operative vaults, had risen from 252 to 363. 

In the same year 1937, there were 72 co-operative oil-factories with 15,000 
members as against 61 with 12,400 members in 1929. 

As another example of the trend towards centralisation among the co-opera- 
tives for the processing of agricultural products we might mention the National 
Federation of the Associations and Co-operatives for the Threshing of Cereals 
{Federation Nationale des Syndicats et Cooperatives du Battage des Cereales) wdiicli 
in 1937 had 670 member-societies. 

However, certain of the co-operatives for the processing of agricultural pro- 
ducts have not taken part in the general development of co-operatives since 
the crisis and have hardly done more than maintain their positions. Such are 
the sugar factories and sugarbeet distilleries. The National Agricultural Credit 
Bank only numbers 8 sugar co-operatives. These co-operatives have to compete 
with capitalist enterprises which have long been very concentrated. Since 
1935 the material obstacles in the way of their development have even become 
legal obstacles; for in that year decrees were passed making the construction of 
new factories for the processing of sugar-beet or its by-products dependent on 
a permit from the authorities. 
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IV. — Development of credit co-operatives ("). 

The credit co-operatives came through the crisis very well, and their number 
has remained much the same. 

The regional credit societies affiliated to the National Agricultural Credit 
Hank {la Caisse Nationale de Credit Agricolc) (-), and to which the decree of Sep- 
tember 28, 1935 has reserved the name of “ regional credit societies (caisses 
regionales), had on January i, 1938 a capital of 218,900,000 francs with reserves 
of 290,900,000 francs, as against a capital of 117,700,000 francs and reserves 
of 100,800,000 francs in 1929 (^). 

Attempts are being made to facilitate the concentration of societies, even 
at the possible cost of reducing the number of local societies. The regional 
societies are to bring about a regrouping of the local societies, which will per- 
haps result in a diminution in the number of these latter. 

The most characteristic feature in the recent history of the credit societies 
is indeed this tendency towards centralisation. The local societies have become 
mere annexes of the regional ones, which latter have gained greater power over 
llie local societies as a consequence of the decree-laws of 1935 and 1937. The 
decree-law of August 31, 1937 granted the regional societies powers similar to 
those which the National Agricultural Credit Bank enjoys in respect of them- 
selves. At the same time the regional societies became increasingly dependent 
on the National Agricultural Credit Bank, that is to say on the State. This 
stricter control is the logical counterpart of the growing financial aid afforded 
by the State to agricultural credit. 

The composition of the resources of the agricultural credit societies has changed 
considerably during the last few years. Advances from the State have been 
])ecoming increasingly important among their resources, whilst the means belonging 
to the societies themselves have become relatively small. The deposits of the 
peasants in the local agricultural credit societies keep very steady, whilst nume- 
rous laws have added important supplementary advances from the TreavSury 
to the part of the dues from the Bank of France which must legally be paid 
to the agricultural credit societies and of which the amount is very variable. 
The laws of April 18 and July 15, 1935 provided for special advances for discount- 
ing operations intended to help the sale of crops and especially of the two great 
products of French agriculture, namely wine and wheat. Thus not only the 
composition of resources, but also their employment has changed, and short-term 
credit for the financing of sales tends to take the place of long-term credit 
for the financing of production, which latter seems to have been declining in 
importance during recent years. 


(9 On credit co-opeiativcs see Auboyneau: Rapport an Conseil National Econoniiquc sur I’orga- 
nisation du crMit h ragriculttire, 1938. 

('^) Their organij-ation has been describc'd on page 410, 

{^) Rapport sur les operations faites par les caisses regionales de credit agricole mutucl en 1937, pie- 
■H iited to the French President by the Ministry of Agriculture, T939. 
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As regards the wheat harvest, these operations have increased considerably 
since the law of August 15, 1936 on the Wheat Office. P'rom the putting 
into force of this law till the end of December, 1937 the value of bills discounted 
by the National Agricultural Credit Bank for the financing of the wheat 
harvest alone amounted to over 4 milliard francs ('). For the 1938-39 season 
no official figures are yet available, but it is expected that they will exceed those 
of the previous season. 

Since April 30, 1935 the supervision of the National Agricultural Credit 
Bank has been extended to cover even the credit societies which have not 
applied for advances from the State, but which are subject to the law of 1920 
and enjoy the fiscal exemptions provided by this and later laws. 

As regards the rural credit societies, which have never had recourse to 
State advances, which are not subject to the law of 1920 and which enjoy no 
fiscal exemptions, these seem to have lived through the crisis with little damage ( ’). 


Thus it can be seen that co-operation has undoubtedly made progress in 
French agriculture during the la.st few years, but that the development of the 
different branches of agricultural co-operation has been a very unequal one. 
The co-operative organisations which have developed most are those which most 
closely resemble public services, among the selling co-operatives especiallj^ the 
wheat co-operatives, and furthermore State intervention in agricultural co-oper- 
ation has been steadily on the increase. The co-operative movement has cer- 
tainly been expanding, but at the same time co-operation dependent upon the 
State has been gaining ground relatively to independent co-operation. 

M. Apchik. 


LIVE-STOCK INSURANCE IN HUNGARY 

Summary : General and historical con.siderations - Veterinar}- conditions -- Legal basis of 
live-stock insurance -- Insurance companies, co-operative societies and the legal status 
of the local co-operative societies - Direct insurance, premiums, comlitions of insu- 
rance - Prospects. 

Wherever animal husbandry is of vital importance live-stock insurance is 
a necessary and well-understood factor in the economic life of the community. 
Yet in Hungary, which de.spite the successful industrialization of recent decades 
still remains^ predominantly an agricultural country, the progress of live-stock 
insurance as shown by statistics has till now been scarcely worth mentioning. 
Despite its long and creditable history, the problem of animal insurance cannot 

(M Rapport sur les operations faites par les caisses regionalcs tie cridii agricok mu fuel pendant I'an- 
nde 1937, presented to the French President by the ^dinistry of Agriculture, 1939- 

( 2 ) AUBOYNEAU, Rapi)ort au Conseil National Econouiique sur rorganisation du cr6dit a I’agri* 
culture, 1938, p 41. 
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really be said to have been definitely settled in any country, for only where 
compulsion has been used or considerable State subsidies granted has any notable 
success been^ achieved. Hungary, however, has always been reluctant to adopt 
compulsion, whilst the means for large-scale State assistance were not available. 

The need for a system of live-stock insurance made itself felt already in 
the times of extensive stockfanning in connection with the losses resulting 
from epizootics; and as stockfarming became more and more intensive, this 
need became more and more pronounced. 

The animal population of pre-War Hungary, as shown l:)y the 1911 live-stock 
census, consisted of 7,319,000 head of cattle, 2,351,000 horses, 21,800 mules and 
asses, 7,580,000 pigs, 8,548,000 sheep and 427,000 goats, tlieir total value being 
estimated at 4,598 million crowns (*). By the Treat}^ of Trianon, however, 
Hungarv had to cede 27.4 per cent, of its live-stock to Romania, 22.2 per 
cent, to Yugoslavia, 17.38 per cent, to Czechoslov^akia and 2.3 per cent, to 
Austria, so that only 31 per cent, remained over to Trianon Hungary. In 1939 
the live-stock population of Hungary - including the recently legained terri- 
tories of 1 'pper Hungary - consisted of 2,379,532 head of cattle, 939,422 horses, 
3.885,643 pigs, 1,868,122 sheep and 65.972 goats, their total value being estimated 
at 1,000 million pengds ('^). 4^^ cent, of the national income of Hungary 

is derived from agricultural production, and 27.0() per cent, from live-stock 
farming alone exclusive of poultry farming which accounts for another 6.8 per 
cent, of the national income. Furthermore, as regards quality Hungary’s 
live-stock farming has progressed very favourably, and would in every respect 
offer a broad and healthy basis for a considerable live-stock insurance business. 


Veterinary conditions. 

From the standpoint of live-stock insurance the veterinar>' conditions in 
the country under consideration are of decisive importance. Veterinar>' con- 
ditions in Hungary have on the whole never been worse than in the otlier 
Central Ihiropean countries of the same period. 

The great epizootics of the previous century - especially the rinderpest 
(cattle plague) which in the period 1848-75 destroyed about 5()(),oo() head of 
cattle drastically reduced Hungary’s live-stock, so that right at the begin- 
ning of the constitutional regime of 1867 the Hungarian government took vigo- 
rous measures to fight against these pests. Under the law of July 1888 the 
Government took the first step towards creating a unified system for dealing 
with the health conditions amongst live-stock in Hungary. These measures 
combined with the destruction of all live-stock either diseased or suspected of 
disease, the owners receiving partial compensation from the State for animals 


(9 See Fellnisr: Das Volksveniiogen Osterreichs und Ungarns. Bulletin de VJnstitut international 
de Statisiiquc, Vol. XX, 1913- 

(*) See tiBFR, Kni6: Allattenyesztesiink alakuldsdnj|k vizsgdlata. Kozgazdasagi Szemle 1939, I II- 
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so destroyed, were completely successful in dealing with rinderpest. The law 
of February 1893 extended these State measures to contagious pneumonia 
(lung plague) which had meanwhile arisen and also done much harm to th6 
cattle. Both rinderpest and contagious pneumonia were brought to Hungary 
from the east. Hungary’s live-stock was, however, in the end completely freed 
from both these scourges, although admittedly in each case at considerable cost. 

Under the last-mentioned law measures were also taken for the fight against 
glanders among horses as also against hydrophobia. State compensation was, 
however, limited in these cases to 'cases where the authorities ordered the 
destruction of animals known to be diseased or suspected of disease. 

With the development of live-stock bovine tuberculosis also became more 
widespread, especially among the cows, without, however, affecting on the 
average more than 25-30 per cent, of the cattle of the country. As much in 
the interest of the live-stock of the country as to protect the health of the 
people the Government in 1909 issued an order granting full compensation to 
the owners of cattle suffering from tuberculosis in the udder or suspected to be 
so suffering. At the same time the foundations were laid for a systematic 
campaign by the State against open bovine tuberculosis by means of the destruc- 
tion of all infected animals. However, the degree of voluntary support given 
to this destructive programme has as yet been very slight, so that by 1934 
only 1 12 farms with 16,343 head of cattle had given it their adhesion. 

A very effective measure to complete the veterinary regulations culminated 
in the perfection of the system of meat inspection by the police under an order 
of 1908. During the last few years about 18-20 per cent, of the cattle in the 
slaughter-yards were the subject of complaints. In the Budapest slaughter- 
yard during the period 1925-34 complaints were lodged against 26 per. cent, of 
the cows, 12 per cent, of the bulls, 19 per cent, of the oxen and 2 per cent, 
of the pigs. " 

The corner-stone of the Hungarian police veterinary regulations is the 
veterinary law of 1928, which entered into force in 1932, and completes and 
codifies in accordance with present-day needs the measures previously adopted 
by the vState. 

Under this law the following contagious diseases must be notified to the 
authorities: rinderpest (cattle plague), anthrax, black leg, hydrophobia, glanders, 
foot-and-mouth disease, contagious pneumonia (lung plague) of cattle, scarbrote, 
covering disease, exanthem of cattle and horses, scale, swine fever, red fever, 
open tuberculosis, chicken pest and chicken cholera. 

The defect of this law, which othervise completely meets all police-veteri- 
nary needs, lies in the inadequate compensation paid to the owners of diseased 
animals. For under this law the State only pays compensation in cases where 
the animals were destroyed by order of the authorities as being either diseased 
or suspected of disease, or where the animals died as a result of vaccination ordered 
by the authorities. 

This factor is one of the main difficulties in the way of a favourable devel- 
opment of live-stock insurance in Hungary, for as a result of it the risk of 
disease has had to be borne entirely by the insurance company. 
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The protection against contagious and infectious animal diseases really 
constitutes a separate chapter in the treatment of live-stock insurance. In 
other countries, especially in Germany, this sort of State compensation is known 
as State “ insurance against epizootics and has reached a considerable impor- 
tance — for example, in 1935 Germany paid RM. 7,811,000 compensation under 
this heading. 

Switzerland also, like Germany, maintains an important system of insurance 
against epizootics, and, again like Germany, it offers compensation for all such 
contagious diseases as anthrax, black leg, hydrophobia, foot-and-mouth disease 
provided that the owner conscientiously carries out all the relevant veterinary 
regulations. The Swiss Confederation has in many cases cleverly fitted the 
insurance societies into the scheme for insurance against epizootics, which socie- 
ties are in this way in receipt of considerable State subsidies. 

Live-stock insurance in these countries is thus relieved of considerable risks, 
and in the case of foot-and-mouth disease has only to bear the risks of the conse- 
quent diseases, which can be kept within moderate limits by .serum treatment 
carried out at the appropriate time. 

As is well known, anthrax and black leg can be successfully combatted by 
means of prophylactic vaccinations. In Hungary all dogs must be vaccinated 
against rabies, and as a consequence a decrease can already be noticed in the 
number of cases of hydrophobia among cattle. 

The risk of foot-and-mo\ith disease, however, is difficult to estimate, because 
not only the date of outbreak, but also the intensity of this disease varies consi- 
derably. During the great outbreak of 1910-11 in the year 1910 1,776,597 head 
of cattle suffered from the disease, of which 8,358, i. e. 0.47 per cent, of the total, 
died or had to be slaughtered, whereas in 1911 1,654,356 head were affected of 
which 17,278 — admittedly mainly calves — or 1.04 per cent, died or had to be 
slaughtered; and these figures do not take account of the consequent diseases. 
Except in the years 1935-37, when Hungary was entirely free of foot-and-mouth 
disease, this disease occurred each year if only in a mild form. 

Nowadays the Hungarian live-stock insurance firms in the case of bulls and 
i)oars also undertake insurance against epizootics within the framework of an 
all in ” insurance sy.stem. In the case of other live-stock insurances only the 
Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-Stock Insurance Society accepts also the 
risk of foot-and-mouth disease, but under the condition that the insuring stock- 
owner insures all his cattle against all risks — that is to say, takes out an “ all- 
in " insurance. This, however, is not the best solution of the problem of insu- 
rance against epizootics, which must find a broader-based solution independent 
of other risks. Some companies in Italy, e. g, the Mutiia Italiana di Assicura- 
zione Bestiame of Rome, have nearly reached this solution. 

The veterinary surgeons of Hungary are mostly well qualified, and Hungary’s 
veterinary college enjoys an European fame. The veterinary surgeons are not, 
however, altogether united in their attitude to live-stock insurance. Many 
surgeons admittedly adopt a negative attitude, mainly because of a certain govern- 
ment decree which expresses the view that it would be inappropriate for veter- 
inary surgeons to deal with animal insurance. The Veterinary Surgeons’ Chamber 




in Germany havS adopted a similar decision. Yet on the other hand it should be 
noted that live-stock insurance by means of its protective vaccinations, veterinary 
examinations and treatment of diseased animals gives much help to the veterinary 
services, increases the income of the veterinary surgeons, and offers the necessary 
protection against charlatans. 

Nevertheless it is very desirable that the veterinary surgeons be fitted into 
the live-stock insurance system. The Austrian insurance law of 1917, which 
offers a good example of how this could be done, orders medical treatments for 
each animal as soon as it falls ill and the equal sharing of the costs of the first 
veterinary examination between the insuring stock-owner .and the insurance 
company. The Austrian live-stock insurance companies were obliged to include 
this legal stipulation among their conditions of insurance. The burdens result- 
ing to the companies are balanced by advantages, for the early intervention of 
the veterinary surgeon and the companies in all cases of disease has the effect of 
lessening the extent of the risk. 

More than 1,000 veterinary surgeons are at present active in Hungary^ 
and if we consider that in Germany, where the quantity of live-stock is many 
times greater, the number of professional veterinary surgeons amounts only 
to 7,000, we realise that the Hungarian veterinary service may also be favourably 
judged from this standpoint. 

In order further to increase the use of the services of the veterinary surgeons 


the prophylactic vaccinations and examinations should be carried out at the 
cost of the company. Relieving the insuring owners of these expenses would 
both increase the readiness to be insured and would provide a more exact and 
reliable basis for insurance agreements. 


Legal basis of live-stock insurance. 

As regards the legal basis of Hungarian live-stock insurance, in the 
absence of any special law on insurance agreements, the Hungarian commercial 
law of 1875 must still be considered the main legal basis of insurance. Para- 
graph 453 of this law requires that each branch of insurance is able to show an 
insurance fund of 100,000 guilders (*) - or nowadays a sum of * equivalent value. 

This law was completed by the law of October 1927 which regulated the pa}^- 
ment of premiums and settled the legal basis of long-term insurance policies. 
In 1923 the state supervisory office was founded, which supervises private insu- 
rance in general, whilst all premiums and conditions of insurance must be in 
accordance with the above-mentioned legal conditions and must have received 
the approval of the State supervisory authorities. The legal position of the agents 
was defined by a government order of 1928. 

Of the small local live-stock societies existing in the country only those 
are legally accepted as part of the insurance system which belong to the union 


(I; I guilder eciuaUed 2 crowns. 
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of the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative I^ve-stock Insurance Society, as the latter 
body undertakes both the general supervision and re-insurance. The local unions 
have no legal standing, as they do not satisfy the requirements laid down by 
the law. 


Insurance companies, co-operative societies and the legal status of local 

co-operative societies. 

The need to insure the considerable capital invested in ordinary agricul- 
tural and breeding animals against the consequences of disease and accidents 
was already felt very long ago. The first primitive attempts at live-stock insu- 
rance were in the form of certain local insurance associations based exclusive!}^ 
on self-protection and mutuality, which, however, nowhere had a long life because 
of their inadequacy, their lack of legal protection and the non-existence of re- 
insurance. 

The first serious attempts at live-stock insurance date back to the '60s 
and '70s of the last century, when private capital tried to find scope for its acti- 
vities in this type of business. The resulting establishments, however, always 
took the form of joint-stock companies, and these too proved unable to maintain 
themselves in Hungary. Not only the great expenses associated with the run- 
ning of a joint-stock company, but also the lack of the necessary technical know- 
ledge and experience led to considerable losses. 

In 1869 {*) the hirst Hungarian hive-stock Insurance Company was founded 
with a paid-up capital of 250.000 guilders, but had to wind up its activities 
in 1875. In 1875 the Orion General Insurance Company was founded with a 
paid-up capital of 100,000 guilders, which however, soon followed in the way of 
its predecessor. These failures also caused considerable losses to the proprietors 
of live-stock, who consequently for many years continued to feel a certain ani- 
mosity against live-stock insurance, which even in later years constituted a ser- 
ious obstacle in the way of its further development. 

The 'qos saw several proposals both from certain agricultural corporations 
and from government circles for the introduction of live-stock insurance schemes, 
optional or compulsory in character or a mixture of both. These proposals, how- 
ever, found no acceptance among a considerable section of the farmers and 
.hence were rejected. 

The first live-stock insurance company which both met all legal requirements 
and adapted the experience gained abroad to Hungarian conditions was the Hun- 
garian Mutual Co-operative Livestock Insurance Society. This undertaking 
which concerns itself exclusively with live-stock insurance, in its first yeas also 
had to meet considerable difficulties, but finally succeeded in overcoming all 


0) .See KovAcs, Jdzsef, Az dllatbiztositds jejlddise ds szervezete Europdban tekintettel hazai viszo- 
nyainkm. (Organisation and development of live-stock insurance in Europe and especially in Hungary), 
■Budapest, 1913. 
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political and financial crises, and may now be considered the rnamstay of Hungar- 
ian live-stock insurance. Later it entered the First Hungarian Insurance Com- 
pany, and also won the confidence of the Hungarian Government which partici- 
pated in the share capital, two circumstances both contributing greatly to the 
moral and material strengthening of the society. This company was founded 
with a-co-operative capital of 240,600 crowns, which was later increased to 500,CX)0 
crowns. After the War and the reconstruction of the Hungarian currency this 

share capital was fixed at 50,000 pengos. 

Apart from this co-operative society, for the last ten years the Farmers 
Co-operative Insurance Society has been engaged in live-stock insurance ■- mainly, 
however of the male animals. The share capital of the society is probably higher 
and amounts to 1,546,000 pengos, but it should be noted that live-.stock insurance 
only plays a subordinate part among the activities of this society, which in addi- 
tion to life and hail insurance also concerns itself with every sort of loss or damage, 
thus the receipts from premiums for live-stock insurance amount to no more than 
2 per cent, of the total receipts from premiums. , . , 

In addition to these two co-operative societies Hungary also has tlie Anglo- 
Klementar Insurance Company concerning itself with live-stock insurance, but 
only to an inconsiderable extent, so that no further mention of it will be made 

in the following pages. 

In considering the statistics of these two societies one shoild avoid all compa- 
risons with the higher figures of other countries. Due consideration must always 
be taken of the peculiar circumstances of the country and of the difficulties pre- 

*^”^The Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock Insurance Society after 
deducting all premium returns had in 1938 a gross income from premiums of 
552 961.28 pengos, including manipulation charges. The Farmers Co-operative 
Insurance Society in the same period produced 256,455.50 pengos, including 

manipulation charges. , , , . r . i 

Last year of these receipts from premiums, after deduction of the proceeds 

of sales, etc. but without taking into account the claims still under consider- 
ation the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock Insurance Society paid 011 
for damages 192 , 309-44 pengSs and the Farmers’ Co-operative Insurance Society 
218 007 20 pengos. In relation to the net premiums the proportion of losses 
amounted to 70 per cent, in the case of the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative^ 
Live-stock Insurance Society, and to 105 per cent, in the case of the Farmers 
Co-operative Insurance Society; taking into account the claims under consider- 
ation would, however, raise these percentages by a further 5-6 per cent. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is already on the decline, so that the losses cause 
by the disease are on the average lower than had originally been feared In 
the outbreak in the southern districts the losses amounted to 2 per cetrt. o e 
affected animals, but this figure soon declined to i per cent. ('). The treat- 


(I) See remarks by Prof. Manninger in Koztelek, December 7, 1938. 
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ment with blood serum proved successful and the vaccinations generally mode- 
rated the course of the disease. In the case of cows the milk losses have 
fallen from 35-40 to 5-15 per cent. Only in the case of bulls was there a note- 
worthy proportion of losses, 15-20 per cent, of the diseased animals - including 
those suffering from consequent diseases - coming to a fatal end. The hearts 
of these bigger and heavier animals proved unable to stand the strain. 

The same experience was made in 1938 by the Live-stock Insurance Union 
of the province of Saxony (Germany), which reported losses in the case of bulls 
amounting to 23 per cent. ('). 

The Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock Insurance Society in addition 
to its direct business also undertakes the re-insurance for the live-stock insurance 
co-operative societies included within its union. Realising that local co-operative 
societies based on the principle of mutuality and co-operation are the most 
appropriate for the insurance of the live-stock of small farms, this company 
began with the organisation of these societies as early as 1900. Backed by 
the vigourous support of its mother-institute, the First Hungarian Insurance 
Company, the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock Insurance Society 
succeeded in developing this union of the local co-operative societies to become 
by the time of the outbreak of the War an important factor in the Hungarian 
economy, 918 local societies being included within it in 1914. In 1913-14 more 
than 2 per cent, of the cattle of pre-War Hungary were insured in this union. 
However, the union was severely hit by the Treaty of Trianon and the resulting 
partition of Hungary, as the majority of these local societies were situated in 
the ceded territories. The local co-operative societies are now being recon- 
structed, and with good prospects of success. 

These live-stock insurance co-operative societies are based on the principle 
of mutuality, and offer their members not only the protection afforded by 
insurance but also veterinary treatment for their animals, medical prescrip- 
tions and all prophylactic vaccinations free of charge. The Hungarian Mutual 
Co-operative Live-stock Insurance Society re-insures the co-operative societies 
for all surplus risks. The maximum limit for premium charges is 4 per cent.,, 
and the premiums are not paid in one lump sum, but only in proportion as 
they are needed. In this premium ^are included all expenses, including the 
administrative costs and the re-insurance. In case this 4 per cent, does not 
cover all expenses, the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock Insurance 
Society takes over all additional expenses and risks. 

The Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock Insurance vSociety also 
supervises these co-operative societies, acts as intermediary in their dealings 
with the authorities, works as an educative body in all veterinary matters or 
questions with regard to the care of live-stock, in case of need grants the 
co-operative societies loans free of interest, and provides them with prophy- 
lactic vaccines free of charge. For all these not inconsiderable services the 


(9 See Bcinzgers /.cilachrift fur f'ierversicherung, No. 1, 1939. 
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Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock Insurance Society requires only, a 
re-insurance premium of 1/2 per cent, which is included in the above-mentioned 
4 per cent. In other respects these local societies retain their autonomy and 
settle their losses within their sphere of activities and according to the insurance 
conditions of the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Inve-stock Insurance Society. 

It is clear that from the general viewpoint of live-stock and animal hygiene 
these co-operative societies serve a purpose of great value to the community. 
For this reason it is that the Hungarian Government encourages the foundation 
of such societies, and, on the suggestion of the Hungarian Mhtual Co-operative 
Live-stock Insurance Society, makes a single lump-sum payment of 200-400 
pengos to the reserve fund of each such society. 

From the standpoint of the central organisation the activities of these local 
co-operative societies are not profitable, as the high veterinary, administrative, 
supervisory and organisation costs of the central organisation press heavily on 
the re-insurance. None the less the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock 


Insurance Society is striving with all the means in its power to increase the 
number of these local co-operative .societies, which at present is only between 
40 and 50. The future development of Hungarian live-stock insurance may 
well be from this union as its starting point, especially as by the law of great 
numbers a reduction in premiums may be expected. This was already the 
case in 1913-14, when owing to the great number of local co-operative societies 
the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock Insurance vSociety was able to 


reduce the maximum premium rate from 3 V2 3 cent. 

The foundation of these local co-operative societies is based on the co-ope- 
rative societies law. On their foundation the co-operative .societies are registered. 
The organisation of sach a body consists of a general assembly, a directing 
council and a supervisory council. The general assembly elects the directing 
council and the supervisory council. Generally the activities of a co-operative 
society cover only one commune, and only by way of exception do they also 
extend over one or two adjacent communes. The local co-operative societies 
issue shares of a nominal value of 4 pengos which may be paid in advance in 
equal instalments. Every member of a co-operative society is bound to acquire 
at least one share, to insure through the co-operative society all his cattle above 
three months old with the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-.stock Insurance 
Society and punctually to pay all insurance and membership fees. Every 
member is bound to pay a valuation fee of 20 fillers annually for each head, of 
cattle insured, and if the insured animal is replaced by another without having 
suffered any injury an alteration fee ” of 40 fillers is charged. 

Any surplus left over after the budget has been made out is used to lower 
the insurance fees and to build up a reserve fund. P'or the decision of the general 
assembly to be valid at least one fifth of the members representing at least one 
fifth of the share capital must be present. The President in conjunction with 
the Business Manager, who is chosen by the directing council, carries out the 
business. The directing council sees to the registration, valuation and keeping 
of records referring to the insured animals, arranges for the necessary vaccina- 
tions in cases of disease, takes the measures needed to prevent or reduce losses, 
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orders the slaughter of diseased animals and disposes in the best way possible 
of the useful parts of these diseased animals. The directing body decides in 
all questions concerning losses and submits the statements of loss to the central 
organisation. 

Direct insurance, premiums, conditions of insurance. 

In addition to these local co-operative societies the Hungarian Mutual Co- 
operative Live-stock insurance Society has been engaged in direct insurance 
right since its foundation, and, like the great German companies, seeks to offer 
clients various types of insurance. Direct business covers cattle, horses and 
pigs, but the greater part of this direct business consists of the insurance of the 
male animals (bulls and boars), which receives the moral support of the govern- 
ment and of the authorities as being to the benefit of stock-raising. Nowhere 
abroad is the insiirance of male animals so widespread as in Hungary, and it is 
probably no error to say that the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock 
Insurance Society and the Farmers’ Co-operative Society together insure about 
70 to 80 per cent, of the registered bulls and boars. 

The Hungarian Government each year distributes a considerable number 
of male animals to the communes and pasture co-operative societies in order 
to improve the live-stock, and by the laws on stock-raising it is bound to insure 
the animals so distributed for the space of one year against losses from disease 
or accident. The premiums for the insurance of male animals are the same in 
the two co-operative societies, and amount to 3. 6-4.0 per cent, in the case of 
bulls and 6-7 per cent, in the case of boars. 

The premiums of the Hungarian Mutual Co-operative Live-stock Insurance 
Society for the insurance of the other forms of livestock are as follows: agricultural 
horses, 4 per cent.; foals 4.5 per cent.; carriage and riding horses, 5 per cent.; 
light draught horses, 5 per cent.; heavy draught horses, 6-7 per cent.; stallions 
4. 5-5.0 per cent.; thoroughbred horses, 4-5 per cent.; trotters, 4-5 per cent.; horses 
for obtacle-racing, 7 per cent.; young cattle under 2 years old, 3.5 per cent.; 
other cattle, 4 per cent.; cattle for fattening, 4-5 per cent, according to the length 
of the period of fattening; pastiire insurance (horses and cattle), 2 per cent.; 
castration insurance, 1-4 per cent, according to age; pigs for fattening, 4-5 per 
cent, according to the length of the period of fattening. In addition there are 
special tariffs for insurance against losses resulting from transport, exhibition 
and vaccination. Greater herds of cattle may be insured en masse and with a 
franchise of the insured. The manipulation charges generally amount to 25 per 
cent, of the above-mentioned net premiums. The age at which animals become 
eligible for insurance is 3 months in the case of cattle and 4 months in the case 
of horses and pigs, whilst the upper age limit is between 12 and 14 years. The 
animal which it is decided to insure must be examined by a veterinary surgeon 
at the expense of the owner. By the conditions of insurance anthrax, blackleg 
and red fever are only compensated when it can be shown that insured animals 
had been vaccinated against these diseases at the proper time. The vaccine for 
the protective vaccinations is provided free of charge b}" the two above-mentioned 
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co-operative societies. Other expenses in connection with vaccination, as also 
the veterinary expenses for the treatment of the diseased animal, are borne by 
the owner of the animals. 

Animals belonging to dealers, knacters and butchers, and further all animals 
badly nourished or suspected of disease are not insured. The period of partial 
benefit amounts to 5-14 days. Every insurance covers the case of the death or 
the necessary slaughter of the insured animals. Infiurance against loss of value 
is now excluded even in the case of horses. Toss through force mafeur, war, riot, 
flood etc. are not compensated. 

80 per cent, of the value of the insured animal is covered by the insurance, 
while 2Q per cent, of any loss must be borne by the insuring owner himself. A 
revised valuation following on the injury or loss is becoming increasingly rare. 
In cases of tuberculosis and liver-fluke the compensation amounts to 50 per cent, 
of the insured value. .Similarly, if as a result of disease or accident an insured 


male animal becomes useless for breeding purposes compensation up to 50 per 
cent, is paid. Any proceeds derived from animals which had to be slaughtered 
or sold go to the co-operative insurance society and are deducted from the com- 
pensation due. 

Despite the fact that the two above-named societies work on a co-operative 
basis all premiums are fixed and no additional or later payments are exacted. 

The insurance of slaughter animals is still confined within very modest lim- 
its, although the official meat inspection is still strictly carried out, and under 
the law of October 1933 the sellers of live-stock are re.sponsable to the buyers for 
the losses guaranteed by sellers. In the Budapesit slaughter houses commissio- 
ners have for years engaged in a not altogether legal insurance against losses gua- 
ranteed by the sellers for which they charge a premium of i per cent. 


Prospects. 

lyive-stock insurance in Hungary is still capable of much further develop- 
ment, for, apart from the bulls and boars, not even i per cent, of the live-stock 
of Hungary is insured against losses resulting from disease or accident. On the 
average the losses throughout the country do not now exceed 2.5-3.0 per cent, in 
the case of cattle, 3. 5-4.0 per cent, in the case of horses, and 5-6 i)er cent, in the 
case of pigs, and the average annual loss suffered by live-stock owners may be 
estimated at 20 million pengos. In these average figures are included the losses 
due to contagious and infectious diseases (■). The successful methods of vacci- 
nation and the steady improvement in veterinary science allow us to hope that 
by a not too distant date the whole question of epizootics will be .solved if not 
completely at least in good part. 


(1) Over a longer period 25 per cent, of the losses of insured animals are due to infectious dis- 
eases, including tuberculosis under that heading. 
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Iiive-stock insurance in Hungary will only be able to expand, however, when 
the question of insurance against epizootics has found a solution corresponding 
to present-day needs, and the farmers as in other countries co-operate to a note- 
worthy degree with the State in the campaign against tuberculosis. 

Should such a solution be found, then the insurance premiums could be 
correspondingly reduced and made to agree with the average proportion of losses 
throughout the country. In this task there must be a division of labour bet- 
ween the local co-operative societies grouped together in the reinsurance union 
and an active and expert system of direct insurance corresponding to present- 
day needs. The two forms of insurance must complement one another. 

The aim of every far-sighted live-stock insurance company is both to raise 
the prosperity of the farmers and to render the best possible service to the vete- 
rinary system and to live-stock farming in general. The more effectively live- 
stock insurance is able to fulfil these two functions to the benefit of the community, 
the lower will be the average proportion of losses and the greater the beneficial 
effects on the premiums. 

Now and then suggestions for a State sy.stem of live-stock insurance are also 
to be heard, but such suggestions should not be taken seriously. However im- 
portant live-stock insurance may be, a uniform and obligatory State system 
would necessitate such sacrifices as would outweigh any possible advantages. 


T. Vagy 

{Former Director of the Hungarian Mutual 
Co-operative Live-stock Insurance Society) 
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The last six months have been a period of increasing economic activity in the 
United Kingdom due in large part to the Oovemment's armament programme which 
involves increased expenditure now and in the future. There has beeti a rapid in- 
crease in bank investments and in the active note circulation and an equally rapid 
decline in unemplo5Uuent. The number of unemployed on the average in 1938 was 
1,716,000; in the first quarter of 1939 it was 1,790,000, but in the second quarter, only 
1,425,000 and the figure for June 1939 was 1,299,000, to be compared with 1,744,000 
for June 1938. The board of Trade’s Index of Industrial Production (base, 1930 -- 100). 
which fell from an average of 132.8 for 1927 to 117.0 in the July-September quarter 
of 1938, rose to 133.4 for the April-June 1939 - 

Prices have risen slightly, the general index (base, averages for the year i 93 <> 
~ 100) prepared by the Board of Trade, which had fallen steadily from the high point 
of 1 1 1.5 reached in July 1937 to 100.6 in July 1938 and to 96.6 in March 1939, stood 
at 98.1 in July 1939. Industrial prices have been very slowly rising since the begin- 
ning of the year, but agricultural prices have in general merely .stopped falling. 
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Price Indices, 



1938 



1939 



Board of Trade (1930 — 100); 
Industrial materials and 

.Tub' 

Oct. 

.Tan. 

April 

May 

June 



.Tttly 

manufactures 

101.9 

102.4 

99.6 

100. 1 

100.8 

101.3 

TOT. 7 

Food and tobacco .... 
Ministry of Agriculture (1927- 
1929 ™ 100) (corrected for 
seasonal variations): 

97.8 

92.6 

i 

i 92.5 

1 

i 

1 

91.4 ! 

91-9 

91 9 

j 

1 

91.2 

Agricultural prices 

94 

82 

84 

i 8 q . 

‘ 86 

1 83 

87 


The main feature of the levels of prices of individual agricultural protlucts 
has been the continued lowness of the prices of cereals. 

Farming costs have on the one hand been reduced by the low price of cereals 
which has made feeding stuffs cheaper; the Ministry of Agriculture's index of feeding 
stuff prices (1911-13 ~ 100) has fallen hea\ily from 127 in January 1938 to 117 in 
June 1938, 106 in January 1939 and 97 in June. Fertilizer prices have not changed, 
the Ministry of Agriculture's index (1911-13 — 100) remaining at about 93. babour 
costs on the other hand have probably risen slightly. 

The volume of imports was in many cases greater during tlie first six months of 
1939 than during the corresponding period of 1938. Imports of wheat were 20 per 
cent, greater and oats, 40 per cent.; beef 2.5 per cent., bacon 6 per cent, and ham 
II per cent. Potato imports, which vary widely according to the size of home crops, 
were also greater. On the other hand mutton and lamb imports, recently subject to more 
severe government restrictions (^), were smaller, and so were the imports of condensed 
milk. Maize imports were 6.4 per cent. less. Compared with the average for the corre- 
sponding periods of the years 1934-38 the imports during the first six montlis of 1939 
show the following main changes: increavses of about 15 per cent, in wheat imports 
and about 8.5 per cent, in beef imports (^) and about 4 per cent, in bacon and ham 
imports. Decreafses in maize. 9 per cent., oats, 23 per cent., condensed milk, 16 per 
cent. 

The total value of the imports of agricultural products — products grouped under 
the heading: Food, Drink and Tobacco ( 3 ) — was lower during the first half of 1939 
than during the corrCwSponding period of 1938; the figures being £199,678,921 and 
£211,094,784 rCvSpectively. The value of grain imports fell, as a result mainly of 
lower prices, from £ 39,858,601 to £ 29,518,566 this change being almost equal to the 
change in the total value of agricultural imports. 


(*) Seepage 435-6. 

(2) Whidi are regulated by the International Beef Conferences. See the April 1938 number of 
the Chronicle, p. 214* 

( 3 ) Not all thei^ products are competitive with products of agriculture in the United Kingdom* 
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There lias been coiivsiderable arid important agricultural legislation during the 
past six months. B^xisting measures have been modified, in resjxjct of milk by the 
Milk Industry Act, (^) in respect of wheat by the Wheat Amendment Act 1939 and in 
respect of barley and oats by the AgricttUural Development Act, Further branches of 
agriculture have been brought within the scope of govemment programme of assist- 
ance and centralised organisation; the sheep industry by the Agriculture Development 
Act and the poultry industr)' by the Poultry Industry Act (*): now all the most important 
branches are within this programme. Government policy has, in the past two years, 
become increasingly concerned vdth the conditions of agricultural production in general, 
and less with emergency measures of relief to individual branches, on which it previously 
concentrated. Thus in 1937 the Agriculture Act provided a sub.sidy to encourage 
the use of fertilizers (-) and allowed new incentives to the improvement of animal health 
to be given. This aspect of policy has now been furtlier extended by the provision, 
in the Agricultural De\'elo})ment Act 1939 fo# a new subsidy for the improvement 
of grasvsland. 


Agricultural Development Act, 1939. 

This Act which came into force on July 28, is an omnibus Act, containing four 
distinct measures: — 

( 1 ) An increased subsidy for oats ( ") . 

(2) A new form of assistance for barley growers (•♦). 

(3) A price guarantee for sheep-farmers (=). 

(4) A subsidy for land improvement through the ploughing-up of inferior grass- 
land (^), and other measures concerning agricultural credit ( 7 ), and agricultural ma- 
clunery reserved ( 7 ). 

The estimated maximum payments under the Act are: — 

Annual: — 

Oats 

Barley 

Sheep 

Credit 

1939 only: — 

Machinery reser^^es . . . 

Ploughiug-up of grassland 


4.500.000 

1.500.000 

2.500.000 
(> 0,000 

8,560,000 

1,250,000 

500,000 


Total . . . 10,310,000 


(b To be described in a subseqitcnt Chronicle to be published shortly. — (9 page 437. 
— ( 3 ) See page 432. — ( 4 ) See page 432-4. --.{ 5 ) See page 435 -/. — (^’) page 4 37-8. ( 7 ) See 

page 438. 








Oats market. 

A subsidy for oat-growers, payable when the price of oats fell below 85. per cwt., was 
provided for by the Agricultural Act, 1937. This subsidy was however not a guarantee of 
a minimum price of 85. per cwt. for the subsidy was to be at the rate per acre of either 
six times the difference between the actual market price and 85., or £i per acre, 
whichever was less, whereas the yield per acre of oats is about 16 cwt. per acre. A 
grower of both wheat and oats could not receive a subsidy on both crops, and had to choose 
either the wheat subsidy which guarantees a minimum price, or the oats .subsidy, which 
was less favourable. A standard total acreage was also to be established for each cereal 
year: this was to be tlie maximum acreage on which the subsidy would be payable. 

The Agricultural Development Act, 1939 now gives the farmer improved conditions. 
First, the rate of subsidy is increased to 14 times the price difference, with a maximum 
of £ 2.6siM,\ thus it becomes practically a guarantee of a minimum price except when 
tlie market price falls very low, lower than it is at present. Second, the subsidy is 
payable in addition to any subsidy payments tliat the grower may receive on a wheat 
crop; in this case, however, the subsidy is at the old rate of six times the price differ- 
ence with a maximum of £ 1. The standard price of 8s. per cwt. is retained, but 
provision is made for varying it. 

The total subsidy is limited by fixing a maximum acreage on which the subsidy 
will be payable. The laws fixed 2,500,000 acres, 1,470,000 for growers not receiving 
wheat subsidies and 1,030,000 for those who do. 

The standard acreage fixed for oats in 1938 under the 1937 Act was 1,286,855 acres. 

If the total actual acreage exceeds the maximum the rate of the subsidy will be 
reduced proportionately. 

The maximum exchequer liability in any one year will be £ 4,500,000. The 
maximum liability in any one year under the old scheme was £ 1,440,000. If the 
scheme had b^n working during the lavSt six years the average annual subsidy paid 
would have been £ 2,230,000. 


The new rate of payment is applied retrospectively to the year 1938; the rate for 
1938 under the 1937 Act was 13s. zd. per acre; this is now raised by a supplementary 
payment of 185, per acre to £ 1. H5. td., while growers of both oats and wheat 
who receive wheat payments and who received no oats subsidy under the 1937 Act, 
now receive 13s. 6d!. per acre on their oats’ acreage. 


The rate of subsidy for 1938 under the 1937 Act was .so established: the average 
realised price for the seven months ending March 31, 1939 was declared to be 5s. gd. 
per cwt., this gives a subsidy of six times the difference between 5s. gd. and the stan- 
dard price 8s., .so a subsidy of 135. td. per acre; but the acreage yielding oats in 193^ 
was 2 per cent, above the standard fixed by Order; therefore the subsidy payable per 
acre on the total crop was reduced by 2 per cent, to I'^s. zd. 

It is to be noted that under the retrospective provisions of the new Act fixed 
the maximum acreage at 2,500,000, the actual average of the crop is less thati the 
maximum and therefore the full rate is now payable, i.e. fourteen times 2s. '^d. (or 
six times in tlie case of those receiving wheat payments). 

Barley market. 

Efforts to assist the barley -groytrer have been made in two ways in the past three 
years. In 1936 the Brewers Society assured the growers a market for a part of 
their crop by undertaking to purchase a minimum quantity — 7,500,000 cwt. — of home- 
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grown barley. In the following year the Agricultural Act 1937 provided that when 
a subsidy was payable to oats-growers a similar subsidy should also be paid to 
barley -growers. This subsidy was based on the oats price, and the rate payable has 
been too low to satisfy the growers, ‘particularly in conditions such as prevailed during 
the past twelve months when barley prices have fallen rather more rapidly that the 
price of oats; moreover the subsidy was not payable to those growers who also grew 
wheat and received a wheat subsidy, and for this reason only about 20 per cent, of 
the total barley acreage qualified for the subsidy last year. The subsidy payal)le on 
the 1938 crop was fixed at 105. rod. per acre (\): this is equivalent to about Hd. per 
cwt. The price of barley fell about 35. per cwt. on the average in 193^. 

Now by the Agricultural Developmenl Act an effective price insurance is to be 
given to barley -growers. 

About half of the total annual production, which is on the average about 850,000 
000,000 long tons, is sold to brewers for malting; and the Act proposes two methods 
of guarantee, one for malting barley and one for other barley. The users of malting 
barley are organised to act as a body, and they have agreed to co-operate in a scheme 
to ensure a reasonable price for malting barley. The guarantee for other barley is to 
be financed entirely l)y the p:xche(juer. 

Malting Barley. — The Act provides that a scheme shall be drawn up and submitted 
to Parliament for approval and that it shall be one of two kinds; 

[a) A minimum price scheme. Under such a scheme the users of malting 
barley would be required to pay prices not lower than a fixed minimum and to pur- 
chase not less than a given quantity of barley. 

(h) A levy-subsidy scheme. This would provide for the payment by l)rewers 
and importers of beer (-*) of a levy at a rate per unit of output or import of beer, 
the rate to be determined in accordance with the ascertained realised price for barley. 
The receipts from the levy would provide a fund from which a subsidy would be paid 
to growers of barley ( ’). 

Other Barley. — The growler is to be guaranteed an average standard price of S.s. 
per cwt.; the funds re(juired to be provided by the Exchequer. Provision is to be 
made for varying the guaranteed price. The price ruling at present is w'^ell below this 
guarenteed minimum (4). 

The maximum rate of subsidy is to be £ 2.13s. 4^/. per acre. 

The maximum output to be covered by both means is to be 18,000,000 cwvt. 


(q The subsidy per acre on the standard acreage was lived on the basis of realised oats prices, 
at 13s'. (>d. as we have seen above: but the actual acreage of barley on which the subsidy was payable 
was 165,181, i. e. 24 per cent, in excess of the standard; therefore the rate for barley was reduced 
24 per cent, to io.s\ lod. 

(*) And by sucli manufacturers or i>ot still whisky as do not obtain exemption. 

0 ) This is similar to the wheat levy -subsidy scheme described on page 43 .^ and more fully m 
the Chronicle for the United Kingdom published in September p. 437 . 

(4) The average monthly price for English “ Gazette Average ” fell below 8, s', per cwt. in No- 
vember 1938 and has since steadily declined till now, July 1930, it is tpioted at November 6.155. The 
average price for 1938 was about ys. 3d. 
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Retrospective asvsistance for the 1938 crop is provided by grantiiig the growers 
theNsame rate of subsidy as that received by oat growers, f. £ 1.115.6/^. per acre for 
those who received no wheat subsidy and 135. 6 d. per acre for those who did. This 
involves a payment in addition to the los, lo^f. already paid to tlie first class of growers; 
the extra cost to the Exchequer will be about £800,000. 


Special provision Is made for the year beginning on August i, 1939, as there was 
insufficient time to prepare a long-term vScheme to operate for the 1939 season. A 
temporary levy-subsidy scheme is to be worked. 

A subsidy is to be paid to growers in the event of the ascertained average market 
price for the .six months Aug\ist, 1939 to January 31, 1940, falling below los. per cwt. 
The rate per acre of the subsidy is to be 15 times (^) the price difference, with a maxi- 
mum £ I. los. per acre. 

Funds for the subsidy are to be obtained from a levy on beer manufactured in 
the United Kingdom and on imported beer (*), the amount so obtained to be supple- 
mented as far as necessary by a contribution from the Exchequer. The rate of levy 
will be determined on the basis of a scale related to the market price of barley; no 
levy is payable if the average market price of barley is over 95. iid. per cwt. and a 
maximum of 15. per standard barrel of beer is payable when the average price is below 
8.S. id. 

The Ministers responsible for agriculture have CvStimated that tlie average market 
price of barrel for the six months August i, 1939 to January 31, r940 is likely to be 
8s. 7<f,; and on this basis a levy of 9^3?. per standard gallon is to be imposed at present 
on beer (^). 


Wheat Amendment Act, 1939. 

Wheat-growers have since 1932 been guaranteed a minimum price of los. per cwt. 
for their output. This price was fixed in tlie first place for three years. In 1935 a 
Committee was appointed by the Minister of Agriculture to consider what the future 
guaranteed price should be; it decided tliat the existing price should be retained, and 
tlie wheat-grower has up to the present continued to receive subsidies to bring the 
market price for wheat up to 105. per cwt. 

Now it has been decided that the guaranteed price shall again be reviewed, and 
not only this year, but subsequently every three years. A committee will be appointed 
which will consider whether 105, per cwt. is a proper price in existing circumstances. 
Farmers will be able to show that wage rates and otlier unit costs of means of pro- 
duction have risen since 1932, but the committee will have to take account of the 
extent to which improved production technique has increased the efficiency of the 
means of production and so tendend to reduce costs per unit of output. 

The first part of the new Act provides for tlie price review; a second part is con- 
cerned with the clarification and modification of the definitions of flour and wheat offals. 


{^) The yield per acre is on the average about 16 cwt. 

(2) And a similar levy on pot-still whisky. 

( 3 ) And 3d. per proof gallon on jHit-still whisky. 
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The guarantee of a minimum price for wheat is given by means of a levy-subsidy 
scheme. Every miller and every importer of foreign flour is required to pay a lev 
which furnishes a Wheat Fund from which subsidies are paid to wheat-growers. The 
rate of the levy is fixed from time to time in accordance with forecasts of the size 
of the subsidy payments that will be required to bring the prices realised by the 
grower on the market up to tlie guaranteed minimum. Thus during the past year 
as the market price has been falling the rate of levy, i. e. the rate of “ quota payments, ” 
has been rising. In January 1938 the rate was per cwt., and in January 1939 it 
was 3T.2fi?. the highest rate ever imposed. On June 18, the rate was reduced, however, 
to 26.^d. The subsidy paid to growers in respect of the 1938-39 crop wa.? 5,9. o.^6d. 
a cwt.; i, e. much higher than that for 1937-38 which was 15. yd. 

The ascertained average sale prices for 1938-39 was 46'. 6.786^^. per cwt. the lowest 
since the Wheat Act came into force. The difference between this and the standard, 
or guaranteed price was 5.'?. 5.214^^. The subsidy payable is at a lower rate for two 
reasons. First the Wheat CommiSvSion’s administrative expenses have to be met by 
the wheat-growers; for this 0.473^^. was deducted from the rate, leaving 55. 4.741^^. Se- 
cond, the quantity certified as sold in 1938-39 was greater than the “ anticipated supply ” 
fixed for 1938-39 and the Act provides that in this case the subsidy shall be propor- 
tionately decreased: the anticipated supply, 34,330,000 cwd. is 93 542 per cent, of 
the quantity certified as sold, 36,700,000 cwt.; tlierefore each grower will receive 
93.542 per cent, of 5S.4.74HL, i.e. 55. 0.56^/. a cwt. on all the certified .sales cre- 
dited to him. In the last two years tl>e anticipated supply exceeded the actual sales 
and such a reduction was not made (^). 

Sheep. 

Sheep prices fell heavily in 1938 {^) and sheep farmer. s — whose output (sheep, 
lambs and wool) in 1937-38 valued £17,700,000, compared with a total value of 
agricultural output of £ 223,500,000 appealed to the Government for help. The first 
thing the Government did was to provide for closer regulation of imports ( '). 

Regulation of imports. — About 80 per cent, of the imports of mutton and lamb 
come from New Zealand and Australia; and to regulate tliese and other empire supplies 
the Goveniment sugge.sted the extension of the Empire Beef Council (4), a voluntary 


(') See the Chronicle for September 1938, p. -137-8 where a summary of the working of the 
scheme since its inception in 1932 is given. 

(“) The Minister of Agriculture has given the following figures for the average prices, per lb. 
estimated dressed carcass weight of first fuid second quality fat sheep at representative markets in 
imgland and Wales: 


1933 9 d 

1934 10 1/4 (f. 

1935 10 Yid. 

1936 10 %d. 

1937 iiV-id. 

1938 ^%d. 


(9 The quantity of imports of mutton and lamb during 1938 wa.s about the same as it 
was in 1937. 

( 4 ) See the Ainil 1938 number of the Chronicle for the United Kingdom p. 214 
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organisation set up in 1937 and consisting of representatives of empire meat exporters 
and United Kingdom producers. This Council thus became the Empire Meat Council. 
Previously agreements concerning lamb and mutton had been made from time to 
time, beginning in 1935. through the Governments of the countries concerned 

The Council failed to agree, and therefore in February 1939 the Board of Irade 
announced that the licence system established by an Order made in January 1939 
under tlie Livestock Industry Act 1937 (‘) would be used to reduced imports from 
Dominions to a quantity 3 per cent, below the quantity imported in 193 ^- 

At the same time quotas for foreign countries were reduced 10 per cent. 

The reasons making the.se reductions necessary were stated by the President b\ 
the Board of Trade as follows;— (a) that very low prices were obtained for home- 
produced mutton and lamb last year {1938) when there was an increa^ m home 
production and no corresponding fall in imported supplies; ( 6 ) that the prices received 
for the home product continue unsatisfactory; (c) that a further increase in home 
production is expected in the current year (i 93 <)): W and that stocks of frozen mutton 
iind lamb in cold store are abnormally liigb. 

Guarantee of minimum price. ~ More drastic action was taken by the Govern- 
ment through the provision in the Agricultural Development Act. 1939 for the gua- 
rantee of a minimum price of lod. per lb. dressed carcass weight. 

The scheme to be prepared for this purpose will be similar to those of other price 
guarantees (“). Average monthly market prices will be officiiUly ascertained and if 
these faU below the standard, or guaranteed price, a .subsidy financed by the Exche- 
quer will be paid to make good the difference. 

The guarantee is limited to a maximum of 27,000,000 sheep. If the sheep popu a- 
tion in any year exceeds this number the rate of subsidy will be proportionately reduced 

The guaranteed price will be reduced by '/« for every 250,000 in excess ot 
27,000,000 and by ‘/4 d. for every 250,000 in excess of 28,000,000. 

If the scheme had been in operation during the last six years i 933 -r 93 ^. the aver- 
age annual cost to the Exchequer would have been £900,000; last year, 1938, the 
payments would, however, have amounted to £ 2,500,000. 

Two particular features of the details of this scheme are notewortliy. 

First, the price guaranteed is an annual average, but the subsidy will be calculated 
on a monthlv basis. For the purpo.se^ioiithly guaranteed or standard prices, reflecting 
seasonal variations, will be calculated; and these will be then related each month to 
the average market price in order to calculate what subsidy, if any, is payable. 

Second, sheep when sold in the livestock market are not weighed but are marketed 
according to class. But as the price guaranteed is a price per lb. dres.sed carcass weigh , 
oificial standard weights are to be established for each class of sheep {i). 


(') Sheep Mutton and Lamb (Import Regulation) Order 1039. (S. K. and O.. 1439 No. 4)- The 
necessary amendment of the Ottawa Agreement Act. 1932 was made by the Ottawa Agreement 
(Importation of Meat) Amendment Order, 1939 (S. R. and O., 1939 No. 5). 

(q A brief summary of the differences between the various forms of guarantee given will be found 
in the “World Agricultural Situation in 1938-39", section on United Kingdom, to be publishdd m 
the near future by the International Institute of Agriculture. 

( 3 ) The basis of the official classificaUon has not yet been established; it is probable that two 
determined by minimum and maximum Wrights will be set up, and a single “standard” weight 
fixed for all slieep coming within a particular class. 
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The vSubsidy receivable by the producer on any particular sheep will therefore 
be the difference between the guaranteed price for the month in which it is sold and 
the average market price for that month, multiplied by the standard weight of vSheei) 
of the claBs in which this particular sheep falls. 


Land improvement. 

Fertilizer subsidy. — In 1937 a policy of encouraging tlie improvement of land 
fertility was initiated by the Agriculture Act passed in that year. A subsidy was 
])rovided to cover part of tlie cost of fertilizers bought by the farmers: 50 per cent, 
of the cost of lime and 25 per cent, of tlie cost of basic slag. 

This scheme has led to a big increase in the use of fertilizers; in the year end- 
ing March 31, 1939 about 2,115,000 long tons of lime and 400,000 tons of basic were 
used. These figures show an increase over those for the corresponding period before 
the coming into force of the scheme, of 400 per cent, in the case of lime and 70 per 
cent, in that of basic slag. The use of basic slag was, moreover, restricted by a 
shortage of supplies. 

The increase in amounts used was greater than the forecasted increase, and tliere- 
fore it was necessary in February 1939 for an additional amount of £ 156,100 to be 
made available to the MinivSter of Agriculture for the subsidy. The original estimate 
for 193^-39 was £1,282,000: the amount made available in the budget for 19^9-40 
bs £ 1,539,900. 


Ploughing-up of grassland. — A further incentive of the improvement of tlie 
condition of the land was given by the Agricultural Development Act passed this year. 
The Act provides a subsidy of £ 2 an acre (‘) in respect of permanent grassland ploughed 
up before September 30. 1939, and brought into a state of cleanliness and fertility 
and then rc- seeded. 

The object of tliis measure is to encourage farmers to carry out work which in any 
case is desirable in order to convert poor or woni-out grassland into more productive 
pasture, and would enable the land to be readily lused, as arable land, for raising such 
crops as might be required to supplement supplies of food or feeding-stuffs. 

The nature of this incentive is described by Sir (ieorge Stapledon, the well-known 
expert on grasslands in the United Kingdom, in the following tenns: “ witli the slag 
and lime subsidy added they (the farmers) are being paid something approaching half 
the cost of even the most expensive operation necevSsary to produce enonnously en- 
hanced fertility 

In order to quality for the subsidy applicants are required to satisfy the Ministry 
of Agriculture that the land: — 

{a) has been under grass for at least seven years; 

{b) has been or is being brought into a state of cleanlinevss and fertility by 
apj)roved methods .such as by fallowing, by direct re-seeding or, subject to the approval 
of the Agricultural Department concerned, by taking a suitable catch crop during the 
]>resent year; for example, mustard, vetches, rape, kale, turnips, buckwheat and mix- 
tures of rye grasses and clovers. 


(M The iiiinimuni area eligible is 2 acres, and the minimum unit for the calculation of larger 
'iicas is V2 acre. 
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((•) is land that will be likely to benefit by such cultivations with a view to 
re-seeding or re-introduction into a suitable rotation, and would be likely, if the need 
were to arise, to produce satisfactory arable crops for harvesting in 1940. 

It was officially announced in August that the area to be ploughed 'under the 
scheme was at that time 170.600 acres in England and Wales alone. 


Agricultural machinery reserves. 

A further provision of the Agricultural Development Act, 1939 is that the Mi- 
nister of Agriculture may establish a reserve of tractors and other agricultural machin- 
ery which would be used, should need arise, for increasing the home production of food. 
An amomit of £ 1,250,000 has been allocated to this purpose. 


Agricultural credit. 

The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation established under the Agricultural Credit 
Act. 1928 has met with difficulties in recent years owing to the heavy fall in interest 
rates since 1932; the Corporation’s loanable capital was raised at 4 Vi per cent, and 
5 per cent, interest by the issue of debentures before 1932. 

^ To assist the Coriioration it is provided in the Agricultural Development Act, 193 ‘^ 
that the Exchequer is to make pavments to the Corporation of not more than £ 60.000 
a year for 20 years. This will allow the Corporation to coiitimie to make loan® at the 
existing rate of 4 Vi cent. 

C. Perking. 


URUGUAY 


Beiim so largely dependent on world markets, the general position of Uruguay, 
its production and its export trade, together with the conditioning and hmitmg factors 
on which they are based are very much subject to the general economic crisis aiic 
the contraction of export markets re.sulting from the restrictions imposed on imports 
bv some countries and the Ottawa Agreements, Under these circumstances I ruguav 
had no alteniative but to limit imports and as far as possible to act according o a 
well-known principle “I Imy from those who buy from me , whilst Up - 
time encouraging home production in order to attain as great a degrt*e of stlf-.suffic- 

ieiicy as possible. 


Commercial and financial policy. 


Commercial and financial dealings are subject to a strict control based on a law 
of November 9, 1934 - An lm,K>rt and Exchange Control Board take* note of t 
value and destination of all exports, calculates the amount of foreign exchange r^uir 
ed by imjiorters, and generally supervises the use made of foreign exchange Im^rt. 
from the various countries are fixed by quotas based on their own respective im^rt_ 
of Uruguav products. These quotas are supposed to amount to not l^s 
per cent of the foreign exchange coming tp Uruguay from its exports to coulitU 
cLerned; but payments for public and private debts are included m the quota. 
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The total quotas are then divided among the indi\ddual im|K)rters according to the 
importance of the particular good by means of import licences. The import licences 
are mostly granted for imports from countries with quotas at the controlled exchange 

rate. To a leSvSer amount import licences are also granted in free exchange the 

difference between the controlled and the free exchange is about 30 per cent, but 
only for such goods as cannot be obtained from countries wath quotas. 

Exchange control has undergone several clumges in matters of detail since 
On December 4, 1937 official exchange rate till then in force was abolislied 

and replaced by different rates for the purchase of forc'ign exchange from exporters 
and the sale of foreign exchange to importers, l^hxchange resulting from exports must 
be made over by the local banks to the Hanco dc la RLpublica at the rate of 7.60 pesos 
to the Pound vSterling, which rate has throughout remained unchanged. The selling 
price of exchange to im])orters on tlie other hand has several times been raised, and' 
most recently so l)y a ('rovernment decree of December 31, ]<)3S which raised the 
selling price from <S.5,S to 0.50 pesos per Pound sterling as from January i. igp). 
This step was taken largely in order to check the iiuTease in imports which had taken 
place in 1938, for owing to the poor wool season of i<>37-38 and the low w'lieat [uices 
of the world market the authorities had foreign exchange at their disposal on!\- in 
inadequate quantities. The profits resulting from the difference l)etween th(‘ buying 
and the selling price of ])esos arc estimated at 6 million pesos ]>er annum ( J, and are iised 
b}^ the vState for the payment of (‘xport subsidies, the carrying out of jniblic works, 
especially the constriu'tion of the roads so necesvsary for purposes of settlement and 
live-stock trans])ort, as well as lor other purpOvSes of general utilit}-, 

Pk|ually characteristic of the commercial policy of Uruguay is the great develop- 
ment of the bilateral exchange of goods, 70 per cent, of the country’s total trade 
now ])eing conducted in this way. During the period under consideration tlie ('onclu- 
sion of the new treaties with Paraguay and Italy and tlu* i)rolongation of the treaty 
with (Germany are items worthy of mention. 

The growing co-opcTation and interlocking of the batin-American States in matters 
econotnic is well exemplified by the Uruguay-Paraguay commercial and shipinng 
treaty of December 26, 0)38, this being indeed the first such treaty concluded b\' 
Paraguay since she denounced all her trade treaties in 1923, which fad gives T’ruguay 
an initial advantage as against possible later trade jxirtners of Paraguay. It is liased 
on the most favoured nation clause, and mainly provides for reductions and al>olitions 
of tariff rates and the free storing of goods, especially AvcK>d, whilst also giving Uruguay 
welcome transit facilities to BoliA'ia and Matto Urosso (Brazil). 'I'lie treaty concluded 
on January j, 1939 with Italy [provides for a consideralde increase of the trade turn- 
over between Italy and Uruguay (from 1 i(> to 3^0 million lire). Uruguay is mauilv 
to furnish frozen meat, w’-ool and grain, while Italy is to supply textile goods, chemical 
products and machines. Finally on January 20, 1939, Germany and ITuguay prolong- 
ed the agreement of November 1934 till the end of [940. 

In comparivSon to other countries the United Kingdom is still Uruguay ’s most im- 
portant trade partner, even though both imports and exports betw^een the two coun- 
tries have declined in absolute figures, despite a readiness to trade on both sides. On 
the export side the Ottawa Agreements are adversely affecting ITuguay’s beef exports, 


(q JMario Opcial dc la Republica Oriental del Vruf>uay, No. 0713, January 14, 
('*) Jbero-atncrikanischc Rundschau - 4tb. year, No. la, Febniary 1039, p. 305. 
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and an increased wool ex,x>rt to the United Kingdon, is not possible as the ^.^1 
imports tliere are not subject to restrictioiv, so that the buyers can purch^e which- 
ever wool they prefer, wliilst for TJruguay’s otlier export products tliere is little demand 

in the United Kingdom. , . -rr , r ^ x 

Germany, on the other hand, rose to second place in Uruguay s list of custo- 
mers in 1938, partly as the consequence of the building of the great Rio Negro 
electric power works, which was undertaken by a German consortium and 40 per 
cent of Uie price of which is being paid in such Uruguay products as wool, meat and 
skins. Gennany’s exports to Uruguay, however, have also steadily increa^d, as 
several countries, including the United States, which used to export more to Uruguay 
than did Germany, bought little from Uruguay in 1938 with the re.sult that corres- 
pondingly little foreign excliange was available for imports from these comitries. 

TABI.R I. — Uruguay s Exports, ig 32 - 37 - 
(Percentages of total value) 


Product 

1932 

1933 

1934 j 

J935 

1 

1937 

Live-vStock 

Meat and meat extracts . 

Hides and skins 

Fats and tallow 

Wool 

Other live-stock products (a) 

i 

32.1.4 

1 2 .04 

1 .02 

32.01 

.3-37 

1 1 

1 

i ! 

! 

27-5b j 

13 83 ! 13 00 

1.62 1 1.43 

3774 

3-^7 !(^) ‘"-33 

22.46 
13.28 
3.08 
4^-35 
{b) 6.30 

17.63 

J 1 .71 

131 

46-54 

2.87 

19.79 

13.87 

0.77 

45-93 

4«5 

Total . . . 

82.38 

84.02 

78-45 

85.56 

80.06 

84.41 

Arable farming 




i 

i 


Cereals, (c) flour and food- 

pa.stes 

Other products of arabli^ 
farming {d) 

; b.83 

! 0.40 

5..54 

0.31 

14.01 

0.60 

7.14 

1 

1 0.51 

12.73 

' J-35 

9.38 

0.53 

Total . . . 

; 7-3^ 

5.85 

14.61 

765 

1 14.08 

9.9 1 

Other exports 

10.30 

10.13 

6.94 

6.79 

5.86 

5-68 

Grand Total . . • 

, 100 

TOO 

100 

1 100 

100 

100 


' 



■ 





(«) Including live animals, bristles, boms, .guano, bones and bone-ash. - (b) The exports of 
live animals rose from 1.04 per cent, in .932 and 0.96 per cent, in 1933 to 3.74 and 4-24 Per cen • 
in ,934 and 1,3.4 res,,ectivcly, after which they again fell. - (c) Including linseed. - (d) Including 
fruit and vegetables, fodder and oihcakes. ^ 


Live-Stock. 

Cattle — Uruguay is indeed especially well-suited for cattle-farming because of 
its natural pastures, its abundance of water, and its temperate climate which i^kes 
it possible to allow animals to pasture in the open throughout the year. According 
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to the stock-censuses from i860 to 1937 I^ruguay’s cattle |x)pulation has been as 
follows: 


l«0o 3, 63 -03 

1900 6,827,42;': 

^iQO<S 8, 1 92,602 

1916 7,802,442 

1924 8, 431, (>13 

1930 7,127,912 

1937 8,29(),89o 


The export of live animals to neighbouring countries is inconsiderable. vSirnilarly 
the export of dry jerked beef {tascijo, charque) which in pre-refrigeration days used to 
be of great importance for ITrugua}^ has almOvSt completely ceased. On the other 
hand the export of tinned, chilled and frozen meat is as important as ever. 

From 1931 to 1937 tinned meat exports amounted to about to per cent, of Uru- 
guay’s total ex}X)rts, 60 per cent, going to the Thiited Kingdom. In 1937 exports 
amounted to 34,251 metric tons valued at 6,299,650 pe.sos and in 1938 to 22,245 
valued at 5,374,607 pesos, whilst in the first half of 1939 exports have risen as com- 
pared to the same ])eriod last years. 

The export of frozen and chilled meat has suffered heavily as a result of the Ottawa 
Agreements and the further regulation of meat imjxirts into the United Kingdom 
the International Beef Conference, which each quarter divides the quantities of meat 
the United Kingdom c‘an alisorb among the countries concernt'd. The frozen meat 
exports amounted in 1937 to 3o,.p)6 metric tons valuc'd at 3,975-“3-l pesos and in 
1938 to 40,441 tons valued at 6,5<)5,i6i pesos, whereas chilled meat exports declined 
slightly from 3 1 ,747 to 25,337 metric tons valued respectively at 5,260, 157 and 5,1 74,0.44 
pesos. When meat was first chilled and transported to foreign markets Urugiui}' and 
Argentine had the advantage over most other non-JCnropean countries of being nearer 
to the market, for the length of time during which chilled meat could lie traii.sjiorted 
without deterioration was shorter than the time required for the transport from these 
more distant kinds. But since 1932 as a result of improved transport conditions and 
of the impulse given by the existence of the markets jirovided by the Ottawa Agree- 
ments the production of chilled meat in Canada, the Union of South Africa, vSouthern 
Rhodesia, Australia and New Zealand has increased to the extent that in 0)37 the 
imports from these countries already amounted to 10 per cent, of tlu* total chilled 
meat imports of the United Kingdom, which still remains the greatest importer qf 
chilled meat as it formerly also was of frozen meat. Since i()37 Oermany has been 
the greatest importer of South ^kmerican frozen meat and the second greatest of 
vSouth American beef in general. Although the quality of t^rugiuiy beef has been 
gradually improved, yet in the United Kingdom it still mostly obtains lowe r prices 
than does Argentine beef; only in the trade with Germany is the case reversed. 

A very important export of Urugua5’’s is hides and skins. 

Attempts are being made to overcome the difficulties in the way of selling more 
meat by improving the quality, by the granting of export subsidies (n)37). 
through an exjiansion of milk production, which at present amounts to about 1.7 
million hectolitres per annum. Tlie cheese and butter production is trilling. 
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Great attention is also being devoted to the campaign against cattle diseases, 
hence the decrees of October 6 (^) and 13 ('"). 1938 which are also of some importance 
to sheep producers. The main campaigns are those against scabies, anthrax and 
abortus Bang and also the campaign against ticks. 


Sheep. — According to the live-stock census of 1937 there were in Uruguay in 
that year 17.9 million head of .sheep as against 20.5 million in 1930. Tljis decline 
shows the losses caused by disease and flood, but is also partly the result of the 
lower wool prices prevailing since 1930 and the consequent trend to increased cattle 
breeding. Since 1936 efforts have mainly been directed towards securing an impro- 
vement in quality by better crossing methods and by the production of animals giving 
both good wool and good meat. The home consumption of mutton and lauib is insig- 
nificant, the main market being the United Kingdom, especially for the frozen meat. 

The chief breeds produced in Uruguay for wool purposes are Merinos for fine 
wool and Lincolns and Romney Marsh for coarse wool; the native breed (ram criolla) 
on the other hatid has wholly disappeared. The direction of wool production has 
changed considerably since 1930. Whereas in that year Lincohis constituted 38.7 
per cent, of the total sheep population. Romney Marsh 38.8 per cent, and Merinos only 
19.8 per cent., in 1937 as a result of increased demand for the finer wool Lincolns had 
fallen to 16.3 per cent., Romney Mansh were much the same at 36.7 per cent., and 

Merinos had ri.sen to 24.9 per cent. . 1 

A rough survey of wool production in 192^ and 193--1938 J^ives the estimated 
production of greasy wool in millions of kilogrammes as follows: 


1028 

193^ 

1933 

1934 

1935 

j() 3 () 

1937 

1938 


55 

59 

42 

5J. 

50 

5>2 

5f> 


Clipping takes place from vSeptember to November, whilst exports generally last 
till February. The home consumption is almost insignificant, even though it has 
doubled in the last ten years from 1.2 million kilogrammes in 1928 to 2.5 111 1938. 
Hence in order to dispose of its wool Uruguay is wholly dependent on exports, and wool 
indeed constitutes 40 per cent, by value of the total exports in normal years, 
although the amiual variations may be considerable. 

The main customers for Uruguay’s wool till 1935 were the United Kingdom, 
Germany. Italy and France, which latter country also takes many undipped skms. 
The U. S. A. and Japan, which previously had bought only in small quantities, suddenly 
in 1936-37 appeared on the market with such considerable purchases that the Unite 
States took first place among the buyers, followed by the United Kingdom. Germany 


(q Diario OficiaU No. 9643, October 21, 1938* 
(q Diario Oficial, No. 99 . 10 . October 29, 1938. 
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and Japan. However, in the very next year. 1937-38, the situation changed again, 
the purchases of the U. S. -A. and Japan fell considerably, those of the United Kingdom 
fell a little as compared with the previous year, whereas Geniiany, because of its increas- 
ing wool imports, took in 35,943 bales (*), as against 18,813 bales in r<>3()~37, and thus 
moved to first place among the importers of Uruguay wool. 

This was all the more welcome as 1937-38 was one of the worst wool years that 
Uruguay had had for a long time. Whereas in 1936-37 120,054 bales had been sold at 
reasonable prices — partly to supply the anning states with material for imiforms — in 
1937-3^ exports only amounted to 91,431 bales, and prices which in January 1937 
had varied according to quality between 5.0 and 12,50 pesos per 10 kilogrammes in 
January, 1938 had fallen to between, 3.40 and 7.50 pesos for the same qualities. On 
September 30, 1938, at the beginning of the new season, Uruguay still had a carry-over 
of 9,457.327 kilogrammes, and to this came the new clip of about 55 million kilo- 
grammes. To dispose of so great a quantity was naturally no easy matter. In March 
1939 in the Union of vSouth Africa, Argentina and Australia the greater part of the 
clip was for vSale, the better quality part of it already sold, and the stocks were 
almost everywhere much lower than in the same month of the previous year; but in 
Uruguay only about half the wool stocks had been .sold. Selling conditions were cer- 
tainly better than in 1937-3^, for by May 31, 1939 16,000 more bales had been sold 
than by the same date in the previous year, but even so in April 1939 the Montevi- 
deo market was the only one on which considerable quantities of the current clij) were 
still unsold. Admittedly this was partly due to the producers demanding prices 10 to 
15 per cent, above the world market prices, and at which they could only .sell to 
countries with clearing agreements according to the law of November 9, 1934. Therefore 
by a decree of March 16, 1939 {^) the Government introduced subsidies on wool exports, 
hoping liy this means both to help the wool exporters and to bring free exchange 
into the country. Export subsidies will be paid on a maximum of 15 million kilogrammes 
to exporters who promise to hand over the free foreign exchange received in payment 
for wool exports to the Banco dc la Repuhlica: the ainoim't of the subsidy is not 
stated in the decree, but in j)ractice it vSeems to amount to about 10 per cent, of 
the usual wool prices. Originally the .subsidies were to be paid only on exports effected 
ill the three months following the passing of the decree, but owing to the good results 
ol the mea.sure the validity of the decree was extended by a further decree of J une 1 7, 
1039 (^) till July t 6. The foreign exchange coming in through these sub.sidised wool 
exports is used for the purchase of fuels and raw materials and similar goods in the 
markets, whilst any profits on these exchange dealings are used for the furthering 
of arable and animal farming. 

In view of the difficulties in the way of the disposal of natural wool, Uruguay, 
Hke the other great wool -producing countries, naturally follows with conceni the 
iiuTeasing production of artificial wool, especially in (iermain-, Italy and Japan and 
its employment in other wool-using countries. A decree of July 2J, 1938 (4) set 

np a committee of repre.sentatives of the mini.stries and producers concerned and 
' iitru.sted it with the study of the situation resulting from the production of artificial 


(9 I bale 420 kilogramme.'’. 

{'■■) IHario Oficial, No. 9770, March 24, 1049 
l b fHario Oficial, No. 9840, June 23, 1939. 

U) Biario Oficial, No. 9585, August 12, 1938, 
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textiles and the elaboration of proposals for the protection of the native wool* pro- 
duction in markets both at home and abroad. 

A law of November lo, 193 8 {^) contains rules for the use of the name “wool" 
and provides measures for the fight against wool substitutes. In accordance with 
the decisions of the International Wool Conference of June 193^"^ the name “pure 
wool " is only allowed to material containing not more than 3 per cent, of other 
materials. 


The pig production of Uruguay, although as yet inconsiderable seems 

capable of further development. However, for this an increase in domestic consump- 
tion would be necessary— the home consumption is only 2.5 kilogrammes per head 
per annum — and also production would have to be diverted from fat pigs to the meat 
pigs preferred by foreign markets. Accordig to the live-stock census of 1937 the 
pig population then amounted to 307,924. In 1936 49,051 kilogrammes of chilled pork 
worth 11.94T pesos and 130,860 kilogrammes of salted pork worth 29,220 pesos were 
exported.* A decree of June 14, 1939 ('") is also intended to further pig farming, by 
making compulsory the adoption of measures against swine fever. 


Tabi.E II. — Areas under the principal Crops in Uruguay. 
(Thousand hectares) 


Crop 

1933-34 

1934-35 

i 

Total arable area 

1,23<).2 

1,228.2 ; 

Areas under 

Wheat 

4 8 1.0 

444.6 

Oats 

86.2 

78.1 , 


2.4 

1 . 1 


■^05.5 

230.1 


1.2 

1-3 , 

Potatoes 

7-4 

i 1 


105.0 

162.1 

Barley 

6.2 

i 9'4 ' 

Lucerne 

3-5 


American peas {porotoj 

7-1 

! 8.6 

: , 

Manioc • ■ ' 

, 8.6 


1935*36 ' 1936-37 I 1937-3^ 


1,304.6 

512-7 

83.2 

2.1 
242.8 

1 .2 
7.0 

125.7 

13.6 

4-3 

8.4 

9.6 


1,144.1 

393.9, 

72.6 

3 - ‘ 
215.8 

^•5 

6.9 

144.1 

11.4 

4 - 5 
8.4 
8.7 


1 ,500.0 

55‘)-4 
8c>.o 

9.1 

217.6 

1 .6 
4-7 
1 .^ 4 -3 
12.4 

3 - 

10. 1 


Arable farming. 

Uruguay has a total area of 1 86,926 square kilometres, of which generally 60 per 
cent, are reckoned as meadows and pastures, 7.5 per cent, as arable in the strictest 
Sense of that term, 20 per cent, as mixed arable and pasture, about 3 per cent., 
as forest and 9.5 per cent, as wa.ste. During recent years tlie proportion of arable 


(1) Diafk) Oficial, No. 96/0, November 23, 193S. 
('^) Diario O/icial, No. 9848, July 3, i 939 * 
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has been declining still further, and despite the efforts made to further arable farming, 
the tendency is on the whole towards a decrease (1933-34: 6.63 per cent.; 1934-35: 6.57 
per cent.; 1935-36: 6.98 per cent.; 1936-37- per cent.). 

The average density of population of Uruguay is most often given as 11.2 inhabi- 
tants per square kilometre, but this simple figure given by itself is deceptive, be- 
cause it does not allow for the fact that the greater part of the population live crowded 
together in the capital, Montevideo. The country itself is indeed under-populated, 
and yet there is a pronounced rural exodus. This circumstance is also reflected in 
the immigration regulations which favour farmers and peasants with families from 
the agriciflturally advanced countries. 

As can be seen from Table I showing the composition of Uruguay’s exports, 
arable products are of little importance compared with live-stock* products in Uru- 
guay’s export trade. From a purely international standpoint it would indeed suffice 
in this connection to mention linseed, wheat, wheat flour and food pastes. We shall 
nevertlieless proceed to consider a number of products, most of which do not seem 
to play an important part in the Uruguay economy, at least not as regards their 
quantity; and we shall do so not only because of their possible importance in the 
home market, but also because in the attempts to attain self-sufficiency they may 
prove able at least to reduce the dependence on imports as regards certain agri- 
cultural productvS — e. g.. oil-yielding seeds and plants — and for this reason alone may 
become important for countries trading with Uruguay. If production is still further 
increased they may even come to figure in the export trade, as sometimes happens 
in the cases of rice and maize. 

The relative importance of the various types of cultivation is shown by Table II, 
in which are given the percentages of the total area under the more important crops 
for the years i933"34 1937 - 38 - 

Wheat. — In 1937 and 1938 respectively 38,081 and 44,520 metric tons of wheat 
were exported, but in spite of the increase in the volume of exports the value of 
the wheat exported in 1938 was only 62.6 per cent, of what it had been in the pre- 
vious year, owing to the fall in wheat prices in the world market. The harvest of 
1937-38 had amounted to 451,003 metric tons, and the 1938-39 harv-est also promised 
to be an abundant one, but the home consumption amounts only to about 225,000 
metric tons per annum, vSo that the Government had repeatedly to intervene in order 
to regulate sales and to maintain prices. A law of December 15, 1938 (^) permitted 
the free export of the total exportable wheat surplus of the 1938-39 harv^est and 
fixed minimum prices for wheat till November 30, 1939. At the beginning of 1939 
supply actually exceeded demand considerably on tlie home market. Consequently 
a decree of February 2, 1939 (*) permitted the export of 7,000 metric tons of wheat 
flour of the 1938-39 harvest. In addition the Banco de la Republica was commissioned 
to buy 15,000 metric tons of wheat by a decree of March 3, 1939 ( 3 ), and another 

35.000 tons in May, whereupon the market situation improved. Nevertheless by 
a decree of June 7 1939 (^). the Bank was once more empowered to buy another 

20.000 tons. 


(9 IHario Oficial, No. 9699, December 28, 1938. 
(=) Diario Oficial, No. 9736, February 10, 1939. 

(3) Biario Oficial, No. 9762, March 15, 1939- 

(4) Diario Oficial, No. 9839, June 22, 1939. 
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In order to facilitate the disposal of cereals in gen«al, a decree of Februaty 
9, 1938 (») set up a committee to study the situation, type and capacity of any 
possibly to be built in the future in relation to the local Conditions of the diner- 
eat zones of cultivation. 


Maize. — The soil of Uruguay is specially suited for the ciiltivation of maize, 
and the area under this crop coidd indeed still be considerably extended despite 
the locusts and the drought. As it is, however, the harvest is generally insuadent 
to cover the home demand, although in an exceptional year a speciaUy good harvest 
may even render possible a certain export of maize, as has been the case in 1939 
when a decree of May 10, 1939 (“) authorised the export of 10,000 tons of maize 


Oats, barley, nye. — These crops are mainly of local importance. Oats me 
cultivated for the production of oat flakes, but principally as a winter fodder; barley 

to an increasing degree for winter green-feed purposes and as a fodder for farms deyotol 

to the fattening of pigs and the tending of milch cows. The area under rye is insig- 
nificaut. 


Rice. — Rice cultivation, on the other hand, is of increasing importance. In 
1929-30 the area under rice amounted only to 400 hectares. Originally the rice was 
planted in the eastern parts of the Republic where water is plentiful, and ^e Mop 
often exceeded 3,000 kilogrammes per hectare. But now rice is also to be ^ 

other parts of the country, wherever water supplies are sufiiaently abundMt. The 
total area under rice in 1938 was 6.632 hectares with a production of 24,287 metric 
tons. The home consumption is at present fuUy covered. In good years, rice both 
husked and unhusked is exported. A surplus production is expected for 1939. 


Oilseeds. — In 1938 72.326 metric tons of linseed worth 5,098 066 pesos ^re 
exported, as against 74,067 tons worth 4.572,121 pesos in the preceding yeM. The 
harvest and consequently also the amounts available for export are subject to grea 

*"''*FOT°^me time there has been a marked tendency in Uruguay to encourage the 
production of oil-seeds and plants for processing within 

The object is thus to render the country independent of the considerable im^rts 
of food oil, which about 1935 amounted to about 8 milhon litres annua% “ 

about 5 miUion pesos. Consequently linseed oil which before only served mdustnal 

purposes is now also used as a food oil. x- r „„„ 

Strong encouragement is also being given to the cultivation o - . r* 
groundnut colza, rape and also soyabeans, which last-motion^ 

more diflScult to acclimatize in Uruguay, but have gij*® 8^ fa St^Sa 

carried out on the well-known plant-research and seed testily station La Bstanzuda^ 
Groundnuts and sun-flower seeds are among the seeds which farmers ^ 

as seed-loans and the repayment of these loans is also sometimes made m toe 
of Ss (5). 'The home production does not, however, yet cover toe home demands. 


{^) Diario Oficial, Vo. gu6, 'Ptbnaxy 21, mS. 

(«) Piario No. 9820 , May 31 , 1959- h, 

( 3 ) These loans have been granted since .937. The interest duuges are ^ ^ 

nnd»oithnesln«.oney. Aiawof May . 0 , .937 

In .938 seed-leans of the same type s«re granted as regards gmuirf-^ts and sun-flower seeds. A 
, similar law w^« passed again in 1939 Qficial, No. 9794» April 2 , i939)v 
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and oil-seeds may be imported free of duty when the home crop has been disposed 
of at good prices (decree of July 14, 1938 (»). 


Olive trees. — In 1937 there were already in Uruguay 875 hectares under olive 
trees, but the olive tree has not yet become properly established in the coimtry 
because the high labour costs leave only an insuflEicient profit. Climatic conditions 
would be altogether favourable to this form of cultivation, and it is hoped that the 
law of December 15, 1937 (*) will encourage it. Under this law new olive tree 
plantations are exempt from all taxation for the next fifteen years. The best kept olive 
groves will be awarded premiums. Farmers may receive plants gratis, and similarly 
advice is given free of charge on all matters in connection with their planting and 
cultivation. 


Textile fibres. — Formerly flax was cultivated in Uruguay exclusively in order 
to obtain linseed. But in view of the decline in the Russian flax exports, which 
is not adequately counter-balanced by the increase in the flax production of the other 
eight flax-producing countries, Uruguay is considering the possibilities of cultivating 
flax also for the sake of the textile fibres. The attempts at flax cultivation initiated 
in 1930 at La Estanzuela have given excellent results. 

Since 1919 attemps have also been made to grow cotton of the Upland varieties 
in North Uruguay, and these attempts have proved very satisfactory. However, only 
a small scale cultivation for home consumption is under consideration, a cultivation 
of some 2 to 3 hectares per family farm of land that would otherwise be devoted 
to maize. 


Fodder production. — Uruguay has excellent natural pastures, but in addition 
wheat, oats, barley and also lucerne are cultivated for fodder purposes, although lu- 
cerne does not grow as well in Uruguay as in neighbouring Argentina. The cultiva- 
tion of Sudan grass has shown a considerable increase. The studies on the best fodder 
composition and the possibilities of cultivating the various fodder plants are carried 
out according to a plan of work laid down by a Committee on Meadows and Pastures 
appointed in 1935 by the Ministry for Agriculture. A governmental decision of Sep- 
tember 29, 1938 ( 3 ) provided 6,000 pesos for the further work of this committee 
and especially for the studies on soil science undertaken by it. 

Fruit and vine cultivation. — Uruguay produces excellent fruit: oranges, tange- 
rines, lemons, grape fruit, pears, apples, peaches figs and grapes. The number of fruit 
trees is estimated at 6 million, of which 3.5 and 1.5 million are peach and orange 
trees respectively. An increase in the output of citrus fruits, which do well throughout 
the coimtry, depends on the successful combatting of plant diseases. The fruit has 
as yet mainly been exported to the neighbouring countries, whereas tlie lemons went 
overseas. Prospects of an increased export of fruit, especially of high-quality oranges 
and tangerines, are offered by the fruit transport service opened this year between 
the Frencli and Belgian ports and Buenos Aires and Montevideo. A decree of Jmie 
24, 1939 (4) regulates in every detail the packing and sale of home-grown fruit and 
provides for their careful grading. 


(q Diario Oficial, No. 9573* July 29* 1938. 

(q Diario Oficial, No. 94^1, January 11, 1938. 
p) Dinrio Oficiul, 1 ^ 0 . 9636, October 13, 1938. 
(4) Diario Qficial, no. 9841, June 24, i 939 - 




The vineyards of Uruguay are all in or near the province of Montevideo. The 
area under vine amounts to 12.000 hectares and the annual wine production to about 
59 million litres. Wine production indeed exceeds demand, and measures are being 
taken to restrict cultivation by the decree of March ii, 193 ^ (')• ^ part of the sur- 

plus wine is bought by the National Fuel Administration (called Ancap from the ini- 
tials of its Spanish name) in order to bum it to alcohol. 

A. Lenz 


NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
for the third quarter of 1939 (♦). 


L’ACTION foresti^re et piscicole; organe officiel du Comity d’entente de la for^t 
fran9aise et de I’Union natioiiale des syndicats de I’^tang. Paris, i 937 -» i^ens. 
Fr. i±. 

Afriqxje OriENTAIvE Itaeienne. Giomale ufficiale del Govemo generale dell Africa 
orientale italiana. Addis Abeba, Direzione superiore degli affari del perspnale 
e general!, v. i (1936)-/ irr* Lit. 50. 

Anai^ES de economia y estadfstica... publicacion de la Contraloria general de la 
Repiiblica. [Bogota], v. i (1938/39)-, bimestr. (Repdblica de Colombia. Contra- 
loria general. Direccidn nacional de estadistica) . 

(Baegarsko stopanstvo) B-BJirapcKo cronaacTBo. [Co$Ha], v. i (i939)“, bimens. Leva 
100 ou 80. [Bulgarian economy]. 

BoEEtiN de trabajo, comercio e industrias; organo oficial de la Secretaria de tra- 
bajo, comercio e industrias. Panama, 1938”, mens. 

BOEEETTINO statistico dell’Africa italiana. Roma, Istituto poligrafico dello Stato, 
1938- mens. Lit. 120. (Ministero dell'Africa italiana. Ufficio studi, Servizio 
statistico) [1938, no. i published in « Rassegna econonaica dell’ Africa italiana » 
no. I. 1938]. [1938, nos, 2-7 under the title: «Notiziario statistico «]. 

BundesbeaTT. Bern, v. i (1939) hebd. Frs. 20. 

BUREAU international du travail. Official bulletin. Geneva, v. 20 (1935)“. trim. 5 5 . 
(International labour office). 


(I) Diario Oficial, No. 9468, March 21, 1938. 

(*) List of abbreiMtions: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months ; 
d4c. (every ten dayn); Mr. (loretgn price); fa*c. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregntor), 
mens, (monthly); no (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (f 
Ties); trihebd. (every three weeks); v, (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

j,. B. — ^Between brackets [/] are given tr^latioos and explanatory notes not appearing io 

me title of the review. 
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CammerMEYBRS boghandels kvartalsfortegnelse over Nonsk litteratur. [Oslo], [Norsk 
bokkandlerforening], i939“> trim. 

BASItCE z6§,.. ekdidomenon ypo tou Syndesmou emporon paragogon dasikon pro- 
ionton Makedonias. ThessalonikS, v, 5 (i938)--» mens. [Second title in French: 
La vie forCvSti^re]. [Contents also in French]. 


Die DfeXJTSCHS Berufs-Erziehung. Ausgabe C: I^andwirtschaftliches Schulwesen. 
Berlin, Deutsche I,andbuchhandlimg Sohnery & Co., v. 30 (i 939 )“» mens. 
RM. 14. 

Deutsche Volkskunde; Vierteljahresschrift der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Deutsche 
Volkskunde. [Berlin], v. i (i 939 )~» trim. M. 7.20. 


Geopoittica; rassegna mensile di geografia, politica, economia, sociale, coloniale. 
Milano, Sperling & Kupfer, v. i (1939)“. mens. Lit. 50 int., I.it. 100 etr. 

HorEI zensho. T6ky6, Naikaku insatzu kyotu, i939-, mens. 80 sen per no. [Collection 
of laws and decrees]. 


Industrial fibres review; incorporating the Sisal review and Ropemakers' record. 
London, Sisal publications ltd., v. 3 (i939)-» mens. 13 s 6 c?. 

Marktbericht des Reichsnahrstandes. Ausgabe K: Brauwirtschaft. Berlin, Reichs- 
nahrstand Verlags-Ges. m. b. H., v. 2 (1939)“, irr. [Formerly: Marktbericht 
des Reichsnahrstandes. Ausgabe K: Hopfen.] 


Nameh'i gechaverz'i. Edareh’i kolle gechaverz'i, Teheran, v. 4 (1936)-, mens. 
20 Rials int., S s. Hr. [v. 4 (1936)- v. 6 (oct. 1938) under the title: «Medjleh 
' felah^t ))-« Agriculture; revue meiisuelle scientifique, technique, pratique >>]. 
[Review of agriculture]. 

Oxford ecbnomic papers. Oxford, Clarendon press, no. i (Oct. 1938)-, twice a year. 

Pan American Union. Statistical division. Foreign trade series. Washington, 
no 145 (1936)“. 

Revue des carburants fran^ais. I 4 gue de defense des carburants franyais. Paris, 
V. I (1928)- , mens. Fr. 80 int., Fr. 100 etr. 

St. Galler Bauer; offizielles Organ der landwirtschaf tlichen Gesellschaft des Kantons 
St. Gallen. Flawil, v. 25 (1938)-. heM. Frs. 7.50 int., Frs. 15 Hr. 

Storia e politica inteniazionale; rassegna trimestrale dellTstituto per gli studi di 
politica inteniazionale. Milano, I939-, trim. Lit. 30. [Formerly: « Rassegna 
di politica intemazionale))]. 

StlDMARK. Reichsnahrstand. Wochenblatt der Landesbauemschaft Siidmark. Graz, 
Reichsnahrstand Verlags-G. m. b. H. Zweigniederlassimg Sudmark, v. 87 
(Juin I938)-«; hebd. RM. 4.80. [Formerly: «Steirische Bauemzeitung »]. [Title 
changes]. 

Uniao Panamericana, Departamento de coopera9ao agricola. Serie de agricultura. 
Washington, n® 44-45 (1932)-. 

Uni 6 n Panamericana. Oficina de cooperacidn agrfcola. Publicacion agricola. Wa- 
shington, n® 39 (1^28)“*, irr. 


UNION PANAMKacANA. Oectea de cooperaddn agricola. Serie sobte cooperativas. 
Washington, no i (1936)-, [Mimeographed]. 

Die VEiUBRAuanmcuESNOSSENSO^^ Zeitschrift des Zenttalverbandes der Verbran- 
chergenossenschaften der Ostmark. Wien, v. 36, no 19 (S^t. every 

other Saturday. [Formerly: «Der freie Genossenschafter »]. 

Wm^scHAFTii/CHE Mitteilimgen; bearbeitet in der Volkswirtschaftlichen Abteilung 
der Deutschen Bank. Berlin, I93^> mens. (Deutsche Bank). 
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TRADE RELATIONS OF THE U. S. S. R. WITH WORLD 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETS {Conclusion) (■). 


Summary : — Forest resources of the U. S. S. R. - Forest zones of the U. S. S. R. - Timber 
exports in the last twenty years in comparison to pre-War times. - Different types of 
timber exported by the U. S. S. R. ~ Russia’s timber exports considered in relation to 
those of the other principal exporting countries and as a part of world exports. - 
Export quotas for sawn timber. - Forest policy and exports. - Wood consumption 
within the U. S. S. R. - Russian timber markets before and after the War. - General 
tendencies and prospects of Russian timber exports. 


III. — International trade in forest products. 

Forest resources of the U. S. S. R. 

In the first part of the present study in the April number of this Bulletin 
(pp. 156-157) reference was already made to the great importance which tim- 
ber exports now possess in Russia’s foreign trade. The share of timber exports 
relative to Russia’s total exports has risen in value from 12.3 per cent, in 1913 
to 25 per cent, in 1937. Hence timber is now the most important Russian 
export commodity and to an even greater degree than was wheat before the 
War, for wheat only accounted for 22 per cent, of the exports of the territories 
of the present-day U, R. S. R. 

This great timber trade is based on the almost inexhaustible forests of the 
U. S. S. R. According to the Great Soviet Encyclopedia (Vol. XXXVI, I93^» 
p. 632) the total forest area amounts to 956 million hectares, that is to say, 
about one third of the world’s forest area, and 43 per cent, of the total area 
of the U. S. S. R. If, however, we consider only the forests in the more limit- 
ed sense of the word, the forests which are reasonably easy of access cover 
622 million hectares, whilst the area actually being exploited amounts to 484 
million hectares, or one sixth of the world’s total forest area. Certainly some 
countries such as Finland, Sweden and Japan have an even greater proportion 
of the national territory under forest, but in absolute figures Russia’s forest 
area remains the most extensive in the world. 


(9 The first and second parts of this study appeared under the headings “General features of the 
foreign trade of the tJ. S. S. R. ” (April 1939) and “ International trade in agricultural products ” (May 
^ 939 ) re^wctively. The present third part is appearing after a period of several months, during which 
time it was possible to collect more complete informaticm on the subject here treated. 
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Mtich the greater part of the forest area is to be found in ^ the Asiatic 
' territories of the U. S. S. R.. only 27 per cent, of the forests being in the Euro- 

pean territories, as against 73 per cent, in the Asiatic territories of the U. S- S. R. 


Forest zones of the U. S. S. R. 

From the standpoint of the wealth of their forest resources the territories 
comprised within the U. S. S. R. may be divided into four main zones: 

(a) The wood surplus zone. Under this heading are included the Northern 
Province (Archangel, Vologda), the KareUan Republic, Gorki Province, the 
West Siberian Territory, the East Siberian Province and the White Russian 
Republic. All these regions not only have enough wood to satisfy their own 
needs, but are also the main sources of sttpply for the other territories of the 
Union as also for the export trade. 

(b) The second zone is composed of areas which are self-sufficing in wood, 
such as Leningrad Province and the Far East Territory, where the production 
and consumption of wood roughly balance. However, the old industrial area 
of Leningrad draws part of its wood supplies from Karelia and the Northern 
Province whilst at the same time exporting a part of its unworked round wood. 

(c) The third zone is composed of areas where the local supply is insuffi- 
cient both for domestic Use and for the economic life of the area, so that recoUr.se 
must be had to the wood surplus of other areas of the Soviet Union. Under 
this heading come Moscow Province, Kursk Province, Voronezh Province, the 
Ukraine and the various Transcaucasian republics, which areas together receive, 

‘ on the average, an import of 35 million cubic metres of wood — that is to 
say. 75 per cent, of their wood consumption and 83.4 per cent, of the exports 
of the surplus zone. 

(d) Finally there is the fourth zone which is almost without forests and 
is represented by the Provinces of Saratow, Stalingrad, Orenburg, the Crimea 
Republic, Kirghizia and the republics of Central Asia. These areas are them- 
selves able to satisfy only about 5 per cent, of their wood requirements, 95 per cent, 
of their requirements being met by imports from the zones better provided 
with forests. 

Table XX gives the production, trade and consumption m each of these 
zones of that portion of the timber production of the U. S. S. R. which is utilized 
for industrial purposes within the territories of the Union itself. 

The interzonal wood export comes almost exclusively from the wood_ sur- 
plus zone, only 52.1 per cent, of the wood output of this zone being Utilised 
industrially within its area of production. The third zone has the highest import 
considered in absolute figures, although relative to total wood consumed the 
wood imports of the third zone (75.0 per cent.) are less than those of the 
fourth zone (94.8 per cent.). The highest absolute wood consumption is_thus 
to be found in the third zone, which includes the greatest industrial area of the 
whole Soviet Union but which is also almost the poorest as regards forests. 

It should, however, here be noted t^t the boundaries of the adhainistrative 
areas do not entirely coincide with those of the forest areas, and that hence m 
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Table XX. — Production, Trade and Consumption 
of Timber used within the U. S. S. R. [a) 

(according to the plan for the year 1936) 



Production 

Consump- 

tion 

Surplus 

Imi>ort 

Surplus 

Import 

Zone 









(Thousand cubic metres) 


(Percentage 
of production) 

(a) areas of wood surplus . . 
{()) self-sufficient areas (except 

87.531 

45,847 

4L992 

308 

47.9 

03 

the Far Eastern terri- 
tories) i 

8.764 

8,763 

I 

— 

O.OI 



I 




(Percentage 
of consumption) 

{(') areas poor in forest . . . | 

11,595 

46.383 

— 

34.788 

— 

750 

(d) areas without forest . . 

378 

7.'^75 

— 

6.897 

— 

94 8 

Total . . . 1 

108.268 

108.268 ' 

1 

41,993 

41,993 


— 


(a) From The Forest Industry (in Russian), 1936, No. 8, Moscow, p. 37. 


practice it may happen that some wood is exported even from areas poor in for- 
est. Thus, for example, much sawn timber is exported from the Saratow and 
vStalingrad Provinces on the middle Volga, these two provinces exporting 70 
and 30 per cent, respectively of their sawn timber, because the transport facilities 
offered by the Volga have resulted in many saw mills being erected on its banks. 

Then also it should be remembered that in some territories the wood surpluses 
or wood deficits do not apply to all varieties of wood. Thus, for example, valu- 
able hard woods are exported from the Ukraine, an area poor in wood, and 
similarly fin'e woods such as walnut and beech are provided by the Caucasican 
territories. 

This geographical classification of the territories of the U. vS. S. R. into eco- 
nomic zones according to the wealth or poverty of their timber resources can, 
indeed, do no more than indicate the general character of any territory in this 
respect. It cannot refer to smaller areas within these zones, especially when in 
such areas there is any conflict between the means of transport and the natural, 
economic and other factors which affect the development of forest resources. 

The share of the separate republics of the U. S. vS. R. in the Russian timber 
exports in 1930, the year in which Russia’s timber exports reached their highest 
figure since the War, was as follows; 

The great bulk of Russia's wood exports came from the R. S. F. S. R. (Rus- 
sian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic), w'hich is indeed by far the bigge.st re- 
public of the Societ Union and includes all Asiatic Russia. Within this republic 
* he Northern Province provided 41.2 per cent, of the total Russian wood exports, 
Leningrad Province 14.8 per cent., the Karelian Republic 9 per cent. (96 per 
<'ent. of the total exports of wood and wood products of this republic), Gorki 
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Province 7.2 per cent., Western Province 4.4. per cent., West Siberia Territor>' 
1.8 per cent., the Far East Territory 8.7 per cent., etc. 

The White Russian Republic provided 7 per cent, of the timber exports of 

the U. S. S. R. 


Timber exports in the last twenty years in comparison with pre-War times. 

The U. S. S. R. after the War resumed her timber exports even earlier than 
her wheat exports. The grain exports could not be resumed before 1924, not 
only because the Ukraine, the granary of the Soviet Union, was cut off from the 
rest of the Soviet Union till 1920 by civil war, but also because the consequen- 
ces of the terrible famine year of 1921 continued to make themselves felt m the 

succeeding years. ^ v 

For its timber exports, however, the U. S. S. R. had to have recourse to quite 
a different part of the country, for the forests of Russia are situated not in the 
south but in the great northern and eastern territories of the Union. Timber 
exports began, although admittedly on a small scale, as early as 1920. so that in 
the fiscal year 1921-22 24.8 million poods (') were exported as against 270 
million poods in 1913 from Russia within its present boundarip — the exports 
of Russia within its pre-War boundaries amounted to 464 million poods. 

The development of Russia’s timber exports from 1922 till 1938 in compari- 
son with pre-War times is shown by the following table; 


Table XXI. — Timber Exports of the U. S. S. R.: 1913 1922-38 («) 

^ ^ Cubic metres 

1913 (within the present boundaries of the U. S. S. R.)- • 10,358,000 

'922 

... 3,371.000 

_ . ^704, 000 

nil : lhlooo 

Lae.ooo 

8,840,000 

12,198,000 

10,493,000 

'931 10,300,500 

'932 10.582,893 

10,845.958 

•■•••• • • • • • ■ • • 

mi : 5 , 3 ;io. 9 i 9 

(a) Sources: Timber Exports from the U.S.E.K. (in Russian), Moscow, 1932. P- « 77 ^^ 

Soviet Encyclopedia (in Russian), Moscow, .938 ^ ^ 

iqcivio ^8 Moscow - The International Yearbook of Forestry StaHsHcs 1933 - 1935 , R h A.., Rome 
Zllete’c^meree Mondial du Bois. Comit. International du «oi«. ^ 

It should be noted that the statistics for Russian wood expwts do 
those for recent years. The differences are in part due to the difficulUes of reduang the difierent u 
of measurement in use to one common standard. 


(1) 1 pood « 16.380 kilogrammes. 
— 36.113 pounds. 
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As this table shows, Russia’s timber exports in contrast to her wheat exports 
showed a progressive increase each year till 1930. In 1924 the timber exports 
were already one third of their pre-War volume, by 1928 they had risen to over 
half the 1913 figure, whilst in 1930 nearly two million cubic metres more were 
exported than in 1913. 

After 1930 there was a decline in timber exports in the worst crisis years, 
I 93 i“ 33 » during which exports remained roughly at their pre-War level, fluctuating 
round about 10 million cubic metres. In the two following years 1934 and 1935 
there was again an increase in the Russian timber exports, but this increase was 
in part only of a statistical nature, because in 1934 the conversion factors for 
pulp-wood and for pit-wood were somewhat raised, which naturally made the 
total exports appear greater (*). In the last three years, 1936-38, timber exports 
have shown a fairly strong tendency to decline, so that in 1938, according to the 
provisional figures iivailable, exports only reached about half their pre-War volume. 

The causes of this decline, which are partly to be found in the more recent 
developments of the Russian economy and partly in the present state of the in- 
ternational timber markets, will be considered later in this article. 


Table XXII. — Timber Exports relative to Annual Nene Growth 
in the principal Exporting Countries. 




Forest area 

Percentage 

Annual new 

Exports 

Exports 

Country 


(million hec- 
tares) 

of world’s 
forests j 

growth 

1 (million cubic 
metres) 

in 1932 
(thousand j 
cubic metres) : 

as a 

percentage 
of annual 
new growth 


IT. S. vS. R. 
U. S. A. . 
Finland . . 
Sweden . . 
Poland . . 
Yugoslavia 
Norway . . 


956 

190 

-253 

^ 3-5 

8.8 

7.6 

6.9 


3 > 4 

i 600 j 

10,300 1 

1.7 

71 

1 200 

3.840 , 

1.9 

0.8 

i 

5.238 1 

12:2 

0.8 


4.025 1 

8.2 

0.3 

1 21 1 

1 .740 ! 

8.3 

0.3 1 

! 19-5 

1 ,500 1 

7-7 

0.2 1 

1 

9.1 

1 

347 j 

3-8 


As can be seen from Table XXII the forest area of the U. S. S. R. amounts 
to almost one third of the total forest areas of the world, and the annual new 
growth of 600 million cubic metres is about double the annual new growth of the 
six other countries put together. Yet the U. S. S. R. timber exports amount 
to no more than 1.7 per cent, of the annual new growth, whereas in the U. S. A. 
they amount to nearly 2 per cent., in Norway to 3.8 per cent., in Yugoslavia to 
7-7 per cent., in Sweden to 8.2 per cent., in Poland to 8.3 per cent., whilst in Fin- 
land they reach 12.2 per cent. Thus Russia’s wood exports are apparently far 
inferior to the economic possibilities offered by the country’s inexhaustible wealth 
in forest land. 


(*) Annuaire du Commerce Mondial du Bois, ComitC International du Bois, 1936, )>. ii 




/ ' 
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Different types of timber exported by the U. S. S. R. 

In order adequately to describe Russia’s timber exports we mUst examme 
them not only from the quantitative but also from the qualitative standpomt, 
that is to say we must consider the different types of wood exported and also the 
^Lnge which has taken place in the composition of the wood exports during the 

Unf^rtTnately, however, it must once again be emphasised that the various 
statistics often differ considerably from one another, and that hence we m 
feroUrsTlves with more or less reliable estimates rather than absolutely exact 
statistics The International Year Book of Forestry Stattshcs 1933-33 > “ ' ’ 

ETropl and U. S. S. R.. p. IX (International Institute of AfxjHure Xo- 
1936 ) remarks on this point - The forestry statistics now ^ 

from one country to another while their accuracy vanes considerably. Moreover 
the te^nology employed in the various countries is not Uniform and not always 

'"^^^ubiect to this limitation, it does, however, remain possible to compare the 
compottion-o? Risk’s timber exports in its general features and tendencies with 
the Lports both of the world as a whole and of the chief exporting countries. 


t ■ 

I: 


i- 


ft-' 



Table XXIII — Composition of Russian Timber Exports tn 1913 
'and during the Second Five Year Plan. ' 

(Percentages of total volume of exports for the year) 


Type of wood 

1913 

1932 

1938 

Unworked timber 

Pit-props (pit-wood) . . ^ 

Other types of wood 

12.4 

15-8 

16.8 

0.6 

1.8 

10.6 

10.8 

22.9 

1-5 

1. 1 

' 

4-5 

175 

15.0 

2.0 

Total . . . 

474 

46.9 

1 39-0 

Worked timber 

Other types of timber 

46.9 

5-7 

47-3 

5-8 

59.0 

2.0 

Total . . • 

52.6 

1 53-1 

61.0 


As ihay be seen from Table XXIII. since the War the composition of the 

voodexpol has undergone a 

””r “/ "■ * 
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fifths of the exports consisted of unwor^ed wood. A similar development had 
already taken place in the other principal timber-exporting countries of Europe 
such as Finland, Sweden, etc., the timber exports of which have to an ever in- 
creasing degree been coming on to world markets in worked form, either as sawn 
wood, or as chemically treated wood, as wood-pulp or as cellulose. 

Sawn timber. — Now as before the War sawn timber constitutes the 
single largest item in the Russian timber exports. In 1913 sawn timber con- 
stituted 46.9 per cent, by volume of the timber exports of the present territories 
of the U. S. S. R., which figure had risen to 54.3 per cent, in 1929 and was 49.0 
and 59.0 per cent, for 1937 and 1938 respectively, that is to say an increase of 
12 per cent, in the last 25 years. Reckoned by value the share of, sawn wood in 
Russia’s timber exports has been even greater, having amounted to 63 per cent, 
in 1933 and to 71 per cent, in 1937. Thus the share of sawn timber in Russia’s 
timber exports is much the same as in the world timber exports in general, which 
in 1937 was 53.5 per cent, by volume and 74 per cent, by value. 

On the world markets for sawn timber, in 1933 the U. S. vS. R. was the chief 
source of supply and provided 20 per cent, by volume of world exports, as against 
18 per cent, provided by Finland, 17 per cent, by Sweden, 9 per cent, by Canada etc. 

1938, however, saw a change in the importance of these four principal export- 
ing countries. Canada rose to first place, her exports amounting to 21 per cent, 
of world exports. Finland kept the second place, having even increased her 
share of world exports by 0.5 per cent. The U. S. S. R. on the other hand fell 
from the first place it occupied in 1933 to third place with a participation in 
world trade of 15.5 per cent. Sweden also fell from third to fourth place during 
this period, providing 14.5 per cent, of the world exports of sawn timber. Thus 
in 1938 these four countries together provided 69.5 per cent, of the world exports 
of this type of wood. 

Especially striking is, of course, the great expansion of Canadian exports, 
which almost doubled in six years, rising from 2.4 million cubic metres in 1933 
to 4.2 million cubic metres in 1938. 

The fifth most important exporting country of sawn timber is the U. S. A., 
wl^ose exports, however, have somewhat declined both absolutely and relatively, 
her share of world exports having fallen from 10 per cent, in 1933 to 8.5 per cent, 
in 1938. 

Thus we see that of these five countries it has been the IJ. S. vS. R. whose exports 
suffered the greatest decline from 4,670,000 cubic metres in 1933 to 3,173,000 in 
1938. Over the same period world exports of this type of wood fell from 24 to 
20 million cubic metres (^). 

Russia’s exports of sawn timber have fallen considerably also in relation to 
her production of sawn timber - which is almost double what it was before the 
War - from 42.7 per cent, in 1913 to 14.5 per cent, in 1936, the corresponding 
percentages for Sweden and Finland being 65 and 95 per cent, respectively. The (*) 


(*) The Forest Industry (in Russian) No. 9, Moscow, 1936 and Annuaircs du Commerce Mondial 
du Bois, 1935-1938, ConUt6 International du Bois. 
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export of sawn timber relative to Russia’s total wood production does not now 
exceed 6 per cent., whereas in Sweden the corresponding figure is 23 per cent., m 
Estonia and Latvia 26 per cent, each, in Finland 26 per cent., in Yugoslavia 
27 per cent., in Poland 30 per cent. v . 

Pulp-wood, The second place in Russia’s timber exports is occupied by 
pulp-wood, which in 1913 provided 16.8 per cent, of the wood exports of Russia 
within her present frontiers, the figure rising to 27 per cent, in 1936 and then 
falling back to 15 per cent, in 1938. Considered in absolute figures the decline 
in the exports of pulp-wood has been very considerable during the last years, 
from 3.3 million cubic metres in 1935 to 1.8 million in 1937 and 0.8 million cubic 
metres in 1938. As regards the world exports of pUlp-wood, in 1934 Russia easily 
occupied first place with a share of 35 per cent, as ^against Canada s 24 per cen ., 
Czechoslovakia’s 10.0 per cent., Poland’s 7.5 per cent., Austria’s 4 per cent., 
Latvia’s 3 per cent., Lithuania’s 2 per cent, and Sweden’s i per cent. . 

Here again, however, the 1938 figures showed changes to have taken place. 
The share of world exports of pulp-wood coming from the U. S. S. R. was now 
only 10.5 per cent, and that of Finland 11.5 per cent. On the other hand Can- 
ada in 1938 provided 52.5 per cent, of the world exports of pulp-wood, Latvia 
4 per cent, and Sweden 3 per cent. The decline of Russian pulp-wood exports, 
despite the great wealth of the Russian forests in pine (the principal tree for the 
production of pulp-wood), was indeed the main factor behind the great decline 
in the world export of pulp-wood. 

The reason for the fall in the pulp-wood exports is certainly to be found in 
the desire of the U. S. S. R. to reduce as for as possible the exports of this raw 
material in order to be able to develop the home paper-making industry. Swe- 
den, Finland, etc. also prefer to export the processed forms of pulp-wood such as 
cellulose, mechanical and chemical wood pulp, etc. rather than pulp-wood itself, 
the export of which is less profitable. The proceeds from the sale of cellulose 
for example, are twice as great as those from the sale of the pulp-wood needed 
for the production of the cellulose. The Unprofitabkness of the export of pulp- 
wood thus becomes evident, but the processing of this wood requires the creation 
of ever greater industrial installations in order both fully to cover the mcrea^ 
Russian demand for paper and to expand the exports of processed wood. This 
is one of the main problems in the economic development of the U. S. S. R. 

Pit-wood. — • Before the War in 1913 the third place in Russia s wood 
exports was taken by the pit-wood exports, which accounted for 15.8 per cent, 
by volume and 7.4 per cent, by value of the total. In 1938 pit-wood exports 
had risen to represent 17.5 per cent, by volume of the wood exports of t e 
U. S. S. R., as compared with the corresponding figures of 7 per cent, for ^eden, 
23.0 per cent, for Finland, 12.5 per cent, for Latvia and 14-5 ^ 

As regards the world exports of pit-wood, which amounted to 3.8 million cu 
metres in 1938, Finland easily holds the first place contributing 43 per. cent 
of the total, followed by the U. S. S. R. and Poland contributing 25 and n 

per cent, respectively. *• t xi.- 4. nf 

Round Coniferous Wood. — Before the War the exports of this type ot 
unworked wood constituted 12.4 per cent, of the total Russian wood expo s. 
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which figure in 1938 had fallen to 4.5 per cent. In absolute figures exports in 
1938 amounted to 466,170 cubic metres. In the world markets for this type of 
wood Canada took first place with exports something over a million cubic metres, 
representing 23 per cent, of world exports. Austria occupied the second place 
and then came the U. S. S. R., providing 18.5 and 15.5 per cent, respectively 
of the world exports. 

However, certain other countries are also relatively important exporters of 
this type of wood and compete with the U. S. S. R. on world markets. Such 
are Czechoslovakia almost a quarter of whose timber exports were of this type, 
Poland and Yugoslavia each with a corresponding proportion of 11.5 per cent., 
France with 14.5 per cent., Fatvia with 5.5 per cent., and Finland and Sweden 
each with 2 per cent. Relative to total timber exports the proportion of exports 
of this type of wood was highest in Czechoslovakia and Austria, in both of which 
countries it reached about 25 per cent., whilst the lowest proportions are to be 
found in Finland and Sweden. For the U. S. S. R. the corresponding propor- 
tions were 7.5 and 4.5 per cent, in 1937 and 1938 respectively, so that the Soviet 
Union in this respect stands nearer to Finland and Sweden than to the former 
Czechoslovakia and Austria. Also the exports of the U. S. S. R. have shown 
a steady tendency to decline, which may partly be attributed to the prevailing po- 
licy of favouring an increase of the proportion of worked timber among the timber 
exports. The increa.se in the percentage of sawn timber and the simultaneous 
decrease in the percentage of round timber in Russia’s wood exports is, as already 
mentioned, one of the most marked features of Russia’s post-War timber exports. 

Ply-wood. — Before the Revolution no ply -wood was exported. In 
recent years, however, exports have risen considerably relative to production, 
having reached a percentage of 30.7 in 1929, rising to 34.4 per cent, in 1932 but 
falling to 27.7 per cent, in 1936. In absolute figures exports fell from 172,300 
cubic metres in 1934 to 107,000 cubic metres in 1938. This type of wood consti- 
tutes between i and 2 per cent, of Russia’s total wood exports. 

In world trade the U. vS. vS. R, and Finland stand together as easily the chief 
exporters of this type of wood. Russia’s share in world exports amounted to 
29 per cent, in 1936, to 23 per cent, in 1937, and to 19.5 per cent, in 1938, 
Finland’s share in the last mentioned year having been 38 per cent. Hence in 
1938 the U. S. vS. R. and Finland together provided over 57 per cent, of the 
world’s exports of this type of wood. Poland came next in importance with 
18.5 per cent, of world exports, Latvia with 15 per cent., Estonia with 4 per 
cent., Sweden with 2.5 per cent., etc. Total world exports of ply-wood in 1938 
amounted to 545,531 cubic metres. 

The timber exports of the U. S. S. R. considered in relation to those of 

the other principal exporting countries and as a part of world exports. 

Having thus examined Russia’s timber exports from both the quantitative 
and qualitative standpoints we may now pass on to consider the position of 
Russia relative to those of the other chief timber exporting countries in world 
markets and the changes in these relative positions during recent years. The 
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necessary information is most clearly shown 

.. . ... ; ■ f ... 

in the form of the following table 

which is compiled from data supplied by the Comiti' International du Bois: 

Tabi,B XXIV. •— Timber Exports of the principal Exporting Countries, 


1934 

1938 

Country 

i 

Percentage 


Percentage 


Cubic metres 

of 

Cubic metres 

of 



world exports 


world exports 

i 

World 1 

52.633,469 


40,231,097 


1 

(200) 


{7^43) 


U. vS. S. R I 

io’845.958 

20.61 

5,320,919 

13.2 

1 

(200) 


(49.06) 


Finland 1 

«. 597 . 73 ^ 

16.34 

6.983,842 

17.4 

j 

( 700 ) 


{Si. 2 2) 


Canada ! 

7,101,418 

13-49 

10,063,924 

250 


(200) 


(242.72) 


Sweden 1 

4,976,120 

i 9-45 

3.974,896 

9.9 

! 

(100) 

1 

{7 9. 88) 


U. S. A 

4,422.356 

1 8.40 

2.895,308 

7.2 

; 

(JOO) 


(6.5 •■#7) 


Poland 

3 - 534-449 

i 6.72 

2.827.643 

7.0 

: 

(200) 


{80.00) 


Czechoslovakia 

2.690.439 

5-Jii 

1,844,610 

4.() 

' 

(200) 


[68.56) ■ 


Austria 

2.263,912 

4-30 

938.975 

23 


(200) 

1 

(41. 4S) 


Yugo.slavia 

1,685,604 

: 3--0 

i.47‘).333 

3-7 


(joo) 


(K7.76) 

• 

Romania 

1,620,291 

3.08 

\ 1,695,116 

4.2 


(200) 


1 {104.62) 


Latvia 

393. 820 

2.65 

1,421,204 

3 5 


(200) 

i 

( 207 . 96) 


p^stonia 

533.585 

i 1.0 1 

: -^ 39.744 

0.6 


(200) 

j 

! { 44 - 93 ) 


Lithuania 

378.375 

' ^■ 7‘2 

! 309,753 

o.S 


(200) 


1 (<S’2.6’6) 

1 

Norway 

258.121 

0.49 

-235.830 

j 0.6 


(200) 


{ 9 ^- 37 ) 

1 


As can be seen from Table XXIV, in absolute figures Russia s timber exports 
fell by over a half between 1934 and 1938, from an index number of 100 for 
the former year to one of 49 latter year. At the same time Russia s 

share of world exports fell from 20.6 per cent, in 1934 1-^ ^3*2 cent, in I93^» 
Russia thus dropping from first to third place among the timber-exporting nations. 
Canada is now the world’s chief exporter of timber, having in 1938 provided 25 
per cent, of the total world experts, whilst Finland, despite the fact that its 
timber exports were nearly a fifth less in 193^ than in i934> holds the second place 
with a somewhat greater share of the world’s exports than in 1934- 

All the other exporting countries, with the exception of Romania and Tatvia 
whose exports have slightly increased, show a smaller wood export in 1938 than 
in 1934, although the extent of the decrease varies from 8.63 per cent; in Nor- 
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way, 12.24 cent, in Yugoslavia and 20.12 per cent, in Sweden to 55.07 
per cent, in Estonia and 58.52 per cent, in Austria. 

The reduction of the share of the U. S. S. R. in world timber exports is the 
result of the absolute decline in wood exports from Russia; but this reduction 
would have been even greater had it not coincided with a considerable decrease 
in world wood exports, which were 23.57 pcr cent, lower in 1938 than they had 
been in 1934. 

Now if it be considered that Russia’s timber exports relative to her supplies 
and her annual new growth are smaller than in several other countries, and 
that also many important timber-exporting countries such as Sweden, Norway, 
and Canada send much of their timber on to world markets in the form of cellulose 
and wood-pulp, which in the case of the U. vS. S. R. is rather a hope for the future 
than a present-day reality, then it is clear that there must be certain special 
causes responsible for the decline in the Russian export figures. These causes, 
moreover, should be analysed not only from the standpoint of wood production, 
but also from that of the wood consumption of the U. S. S. R. itself as also from 
that of the international trade in wood. 

Export quotas for sawn timber. 

The reduction in Russian timber exports, especially in sawn wood exports, 
may partly be attributed to certain general conditions prevailing on the world 
wood market, that is to say to the unfavourable state of trade and to the decline 
in timber prices during the last few years. 

According to the investigations of Sentchurow (^) the price index of sawn 
wood expressed in terms of gold (1929 = 100) fell to 93 in 1930, to 81 in 1932, 
and to 46 in 1935, that is to say prices in 1935 were less than half of what they 
had been in 1929. Similarly the volume-index of world trade in sawn wood 
{1929 = 100) fell to 56 in 1932, to rise later to 73.5 in 1935 as a result of the 
steadily falling prices. 

In order to re-establish more normal conditions in the timber markets the 
International Timber Conference which met at Copenhagen in November 1935 
agreed on the European Timber Exporters’ Convention, which established annual 
export quotas for the signatory States with the aim of maintaining prices at a 
reasonable level (^). It was hoped in this way to regulate timber exports accord- 
ing to a pre-arranged plan, as has been done in the last few years with other 
important export products such as wheat, sugar and rubber. For although 
only 6 per cent, of the world’s timber production is exported (82 million cubic 
metres out of an annual production of 1,560 million cubic metres in the pre-crisis 
years), yet wood still remains one of the most important commodities entering 
into world trade. 


(M Sentchurow, K. T.; Economic Crises in the Capitalist Countries and the Timber Market, 
The Forest lndustr\> (in Russian) No. ii, 1938, Moscow, p. 64. 

{*) Arcoleo, P. The Organisation of the International Timber Market, Monthly Bulletin of Agricult- 
ural Economics and Sociology, 1 . 1 . A., Rome, February 1936, 





Also from the point of view of value, among the principal products entering 
into world trade timber used to occupy fourth or fifth place, coming after cotton 
which held the first place, whilst wool and wheat (sometimes also sugar) occu- ‘ 
pied the second, third or fourth places according to the year. 

in the price of timber have wide repercussions. The U. S. S. R. adhered to this 
convenLn right from the beginning as did almost all the important wood-export- 
ing countries, which together are responsible for 7/8 of the world exports of 

sawn^timber^vention which has greatly helped to strengthen the market an4 to 
stabilise wood prices naturally set up quotas for the export of timber. For 1936 
the convention limited the total exports of the eight signatory States (excluding 
Latvia) to 3,850,000 standard ('). the U. S. S. R. being granted a quota of 95^^000 
standard. Only Finland had a quota greater than that of the U. S. S. R., about 
I 000,000 standard, whilst Sweden’s quota was fixed at 820,000 standard. The 
price index of sawn timber (1929 = 100) accordingly rose to 58 for 1936 . 

For the year 1937 the same quotas were maintained as for the previous 
Year and in general the timber markets remained calm throughout the year. 
According to Sentchurow the price index for sawn wood rose to 75 for 1937- 
The price of Russian wood on the English market reached on the average pro stan- 
dard red deal, 1st. class 3 X 9u/s£22.5 o. and white deal. 1st. class 3x9 
£ 19. 0. 0. Thus compared to 1936 the prices of sawn wood were 40 per cent. 

^'^^yet”from October 1937 till the end of the year timber prices did again show 
a declining tendency, partly as a result of the appearance of Canadian supplies 
on the British market. To meet the new tendency the export quotas estab- 
lished by the convention were reduced by 10 per cent, for 1938, the share of the 
U S S. R. being fixed at 855.000 standard out of a total quota of 3.600 000 
standard. These quotas were reduced by a further 10 per cent, for 1939. that 
is to say there was a total reduction of one fifth as against 1937- 

With the general depression of 1938 there was again a decline in timber 

prices, the price-index falling to 5^ ('')• . 

Political causes such as increasing arms expenditure in some respects clea y 
tend to drive up the prices of timber as of other raw materials. But at the same 
time such political causes, owing to the Uncertainty as regards the future which 
TnlTZSy as.oci.«d with Item. .Iso t..d to slow down th, pace of oconomc 
development, to diminish the demand for wood, and hence also to reduce its price. 
Whereas before the War only economic factors influenced the steadily rising 
timrer'ricernow find otL factors also at work and with effects on timber 

H.nceltrcom7s cR^That if only as a -sequence of tbe regula^^^^ 
international sawn timber market the timber exports of the U. S. S. R. within 


■ P) A standard hundred of deals contains izopleces. The mrngrad consists of .65 tmbio 

feet or I-O pieces, i V. in. X .ii in. X ta ft. or 120 pieces, 3 in. in. x 6ft. 

(2) iUlWSxeJ, February 1939, Comite InternaUonal du Bora. Brussds. 
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the framework of the total reduced world demand for sawn timber inevitably 
declined, as was also the case with the exports of the other timber-supplying 
countries. 

Only in the light of these general market and economic factors affecting the 
world timber trade is it possible at least partially to explain the decline in Russian 
timber exports. 


Forest policy and exports. 

Apart from the causes connected with the European regulation of the timber 
market and the fixing of export quotas for the export of sawn timber there are 
also other causes resulting from the Russian policy with regard to the exploit- 
ation of the forests which have had the effect of reducing Russia's exports of 
other types of wood also. 

The history of Russian policy as regards forests has differed considerably 
from the history of Russian agrarian policy. The agrarian policy, although 
worked out in its main lines already at the time of the Revolution, was applied 
only over a long period of years, till finally during the first Five Year Plan a fully 
socialist agrarian economy was brought into being. As regards the forests, how- 
ever, from the first day of the Revolution the situation was perfectly clear. 
All forests were nationalised as from October 1917, and administered by the vState 
alone. Private enterprise by members of w hatever social class in the community 
was completely excluded from the very beginning, and the State stood as the sole 
proprietor and exploiter of almost a million hectares of forest land. Difficul- 
ties, however, presented themselves of an economic as well of a technical nature 
which limited timber exports and the exploitation of the forests in general. 

Through much of the post-War period the U. S. S. R.’s pressing need of 
foreign exchange made necessary as quick and complete a revival of timber exports 
as possible, whilst similarly the desire to carry through the plans of industrialisation 
was a factor making for a more intense exploitation of the forests. Hence trees 
were cut down wherever they were most easily accessible, namely in the central 
industrial regions, near the railway lines etc. so that the forests were being rapidly 
thinned in such areas with the result that rivers were becoming blocked by sand 
and all the usual adverse effects as regards climate and soil erosion began to show 
themselves. Consequently in order to stop the consumption of forest capital 
in these regions the law of 1936 set up special “ water protection zones " along 
the great rivers such as the Volga, the Don, the Dneiper, etc. further felling being 
prohibited over a total area of 15 million hectares in the form of strips from 4 to 
20 kilometres broad along both banks of the rivers, whilst in the more distant 
areas on both sides of the rivers the annual fellings must not exceed the annual 
new growth. 

The practical result of this law has been to withdraw from exploitation for 
a period of years some 54 million hectares of forest land in the central territories 
of European Russia, which had in 1935 provided 52 per cent, of the total timber 
[)roduction of the U. vS, S. R. In the Ukraine alone as a result of this water pro- 
tection law the volume of* timber felled has declined from 7 million cubic metres 
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in IQ32 to 2>5 million cubic metres in 1938. Also as a consequence of thislaw 
exploitation of the timber resources is being confined to an even grater extent 
thL before to the more remote territories of the north and^east. Measures rn 
this sense had indeed already been laid down before by the Forest Code of 1923 
and bv the law of IQ31, but with little effect in practice. 

There are still, however, immense forest reserves in Russia yet awaitmg ex- 
ploitation. The timber supplies of the U. S. S. R. a*'® ^ .33 

cubic metres ('), so that the yearly fellings in the U. b- S’- R- which may b 
counted as 200 million cubic metres, only represent one third of tbe new aunual 
growth which is considered to amount to 600 million cubic metres. Clearly there- 
fore a much more intensive exploitation of the Russian forests would be possible 
and wood production and exports could be much increased without an> such 
diminution in the forest resources as has already occurred in several other countries 
One of the main obstacles in the way of an exploitation of the forest lands 
of the north lies in their lack of economic development, the almost complete 
absence of means of communication making the northern forests largely 

""^""‘The whole of Siberia is provided with only one railway r^ain line the Tran- 
siberian Railway, with some branch lines to Central Asia, to Tashkend and O 
burg, which are of importance both for the transport of cotton to the north and 
of grain and timber to the south. Also there is the line connecting Siberia with 
Turkestan (Turksib) built in 1930, which transports much grain and t^ 
On the other hand there are no branch lines in a northerly direction Jrom the Tran 
Siberian Railway, and it is just these more northerly territories which will be called 

upon to provide the great bulk of the wood supply. 

^ In the matter of waterways the extensive forest lands of Siberia as of the 
North U. S. S. R. are mostly much more generously endowed, and ^ 

northerly direction of the rivers is a favourable circumstance of great ‘“^^e 
as water transport is so much the cheapest means of transport. ^ 

hand the value of the rivers for purposes of timber transport is limited by 
the fact that they are all frozen during the long winter periods. 

The moving of the forest industry to the more densely forested boarder re- 
gions also requires a great capital investment and the 

regions of an abundant labour supply. It is planned to work the Siberia timb 
where it is cut. hoping in this way to diminish transport costs. , j 

In considering the interzonal timber trade of the U. S. S. R. as explame 

above, the territorial separation of the tree-felling areas from the timbw-workmg 

and export areas becomes very striking. The wood is transported trom 

forest zones of the north in order to be worked in the southern and central terri 

tories of the U. S. 8 R- which are rich in industries but poor in fores s. 

thle t^Lfes a part of it travels as a 

product hack to the northern ports from which it is 

When the law for the protection of the woods and forests was passed, in 


(1) Great Soviet Encyclopedia (in Kttssiatt), iVol, XXXVI, P* 7*53. 
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forest zones which have 91 per cent, of the timber supplies there were only 37.4 
per cent, of the timber factories to be found. The self-sufficient zones, which con- 
tain only 6.2 per cent, of the timber supplies, have on the other hand 39 per cent, 
of the timber factories, whilst in the zones poor in wood which contain only 2.8 
per cent, of the total supplies are to be found 23.6 per cent, of the timber factories 
It can only be ascribed to the inconvenient localisation of the timber industries 
that, although the capacity of the factories for the working of wood at the end 
of the second Five Years Plan amounted to 75 million cubic metres, the programme 
for wood-sawing till 1937 was only fixed at 38.8 million cubic metres. Hence 
there result difficulties not only as regards timber exports, but also in the supplying 
of the home markets. 

Before the War the great geographical separation of the tree-felling and the 
timber-working areas was especially striking. Thus in 1912 the Ukraine and 
White Russia, which together contained only i per cent, of Russia’s timber re- 
sources, nevertheless worked 18 per cent, of all the sawn timber products of 
Russia. On the other hand in the richly forested regions of Archangel, Vologda, 
Karelia and the Far East, which are economically very backward, there were 
not even saw mills to prepare the locally cut timber for export. 

The same phenomenon could be observed in pre-War Russia also with re- 
gard to cotton cultivation. From the cotton-growing areas of Central Asia 
the cotton had to be transported more than 3,500 kilometres to the industrial 
regions of Moscow and Ivanovo-Voznesensk for spinning, in order then to be 
transported in the form of yarn back to the cotton-producing territories. This 
excessive transportation cost the Russian economy no less than 17 million roubles 
per annum, without counting the considerable unnecessary blockingrUp of the 
means of transport ('). 

The only way of effecting an improvement is to move the processing indust- 
ries nearer to the raw materials. In this way export would be able to draw 
directly on the rich timber reserves worked in the great newly-created adjacent 
saw mills, and would thus become much more profitable. 

Also from the standpoint of satisfying home requirements for wood it is a 
much more rational procedure and one that lowers costs to transport finished 
wood products of small bulk to the centres of consumption rather than to transport 
the crude timber still containing about 35 per cent, waste products. 

This transference of the timber industries from the zones poor in forest^ to 
those rich in forests and the bringing together of the timber-felling and timber- 
working industries in the north and east (Siberia) is only one instance of the 
geographical shifting undergone by so many branches of economic life in the 
U. S. S. R. during recent years. 

The aim of the U. S. S, R. of late has thus been to rationalise the forest 
industries. The policy is no longer to consider the forest resources as a whole 
only from the point of view of annual exports, but rather to regard 'the exploit- 
ation of the timber resources as a decisive factor in a programme devoted to the 


(V) World Cotton Production and. Trade, I. I. A. Rome, 1936, p. 415; 
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mtenance and improvement of the forest territories. This forest progra^e 
which plans for decades or even longer and the timber export policy which de- 
pends on the fluctuations of the market and aim? at felting and exploiting the 
maximum quantities of timber are based on two different and to some extent con- 
flicting principles. There is. on the one hand, the desire to preserve the forests 
as far as possible, and, on ther other hand, to exploit and export the timber 
resources in the interests of the balance of trade. 

Thus there arises a problem which is not easily solved. The one alterna- 
tive is to slow down the rapid pace of development of the national economy to 
the slow speed of development of the forest economy with all the important 
consequences of an economic, social, and cultural nature that such a policy would 
entail. The other alternative is to accept a policy of maximising present produc- 
tion at the expense of future production, felting as much timber as possible to sat- 
isfy all requirements of the national economy, even at the cost of undermining 
the foundations of the whole forest economy. ^ ^ i, 

The new forest policy adopted in 1936 tries to follow a middle path. It 
^ims at putting the forest economy which has as yet dragged on the deve op- 
ment of the national economy as a whole on a new and sounder footing, and 
at the same time to strengthen the forest economy both for its own sake and 
for the sake of the whole Russian economy. 

However, the merits of this recently adopted policy will only slowly make 
themselves felt, whilst during the transitional period the demerits will be particu- 
larly obvious, especially as regards exports. 


Wood consumption within the U. S. S. R. 

Simultaneously with the relatively slower rate of wood production the de- 
mand for wood in the Russian home market has considerably expanded. 

The carrying-out of the industrial programmes laid down in the first and 
second Five Year Plans required great quantities of building materials including 
of course much timber of different types. Also the reconstruction of buildings 
destroyed by war and the reorganisation of the whole agriculture on the basis 
of large scale units, whether as State or as collective concerns, meant a great 
demand for new buildings. Hence it may well be assumed a pnori that th 
large quantities of timber required for the speedy rebuilding gf Russia s own 
eamomy had an adverse effect on timber exports. . • 

The consumption of sawn wood increased from 7,100,000 cubic metres m 
1913 to 29.300,000 cubic metres in 1936- During the course of the 
y^ear Plan more than i milliard cubic metres of timber were provided for building 
and fuel purposes - 1,117.62 million cubic metres in all, of which 73578 (5 - 9 ^ 
cent.) were for building and 481.84 (43.1 per cent.) for v 00 , 

is not exported from the U. S. S. R.. the total production bemg consumed 

^The use of wood as fuel has been declining in the U. S. S. R. over the last 
few years, whereas the use of coal has been on the increase, as is shown by the 
following Statistics for 1933-37. 
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Table XXV. — Use made of different Types of Fuel. 


(Percentages) 


Type of fuel I 933 1937 (plan) 

Wood 17 4 1 1 -9 

Peat. 4 35 50 

Shale 0.05 0.15 

Oil I 7-7 1 3- 1 

Coal 60.5 60.85 


Thus the share of wood in the U. S. S. R. fuel economy has declined by 
more than 5 per cent, in the second Five Year Plan. The case has, however, 
been similar as regards oil, the use of which as a fuel has declined by something 
under 5 per cent. On the other hand the share of coal has gone up by nearly 
9 per cent., thus about counterbalancing the decline in the share of wood and oil. 
According to the plan 1942 is to see a further reduction in the use of wood and 
oil as a fuel. 

However, if the use of wood as a fuel is on the decline the use of wood in 
other branches of the Russian economy has increased considerably. Without 
in any way claiming to go into the matter fully here we may simply mention the 
following timber industries which make increasing use of wood as a raw material. 

As regards ply- wood, for example, it is being used to an ever increasing 
extent in the furniture industry, both in the export and in the home branches of 
that industry. The U. S. S. R. was indeed the first country to place products 
made of ply-wood on the market. The principal wood used for this industry 
is birch. The development and production of ply-wood increased from 124,000 
cubic metres in the fiscal year 1927-28 to 672,000 cubic metres in 1937, thus 
increasing more than fivefold over a period of ten years. From the economic 
standpoint the export of ply-wood is very profitable, for i cubic metre of worked 
ply-wood gives about 4 ^ times as much foreign exchange as i cubic metre of 
sawn ply- wood. 

Moreover, in this industry a fairly important role [has been played since 
pre-War times by domestic industry, by the so-called Kustari, who engage in 
timber work in the forest, in the chemical and mechanical treatment of wood, 
in the making of furniture, in the preparation of artistic objects, of articles of 
agricultural and donie.stic use, of toys etc. About half of the Kustari were grouped 
in 4,029 forest co-operatives with about 400,000 members on January 1,1937. 
85 per cent, of the members of these co-operatives are villagers or are in one w^ay 
or another connected with agriculture. The donie.stic industry thus plays an 
important role in many parts of the IT. S. S. R. as a financial aid to the peasants, 
especially in the long winter months. 

The paper industry has also developed rapidly, in the U. S. vS.R. The paper 
production which in 1913 only amounted to 200,000 metric tons reached 966,000 
metric tons in 1938, a nearly fivefold increase. At the same time Russia's paper 
imports fell from 147,000 metric tons in 1913 to 2,300 metric tons in 1937. 

Based on the abundant raw material available the U. S. S. R. is now 
striving to set up an industry to convert this wood into paper. Of the 
world production of papej and cardboard, which was estimated at 30 
million metric tons in 1937, the share of the U. S. S. R. amounted to about 
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one thirtieth. The U. S. A. is easily the world’s chief producer of paper, 
followed according to the year by Canada, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France, Sweden, Finland etc. The production of paper per head of popu- 
lation is still small in the U. S. S. R., about 6-7 kilogrammes per head, which is 
only a fourth or fifth of the figure reached in the U. S. A. and in some European 
countries. 

The paper industry, of which wood provides about 8o per cent, of the raw 
material, will consequently require 800,000 metric tons of wood for the production 
of a million tons of paper. One ton of pulp-wood is [presumed to take up 1.818 
cubic metres (0, so that now the new Russian paper industry consumes about 
1,440,000 cubic metres of wood. 

The artificial silk and chemical fibre industry, which also uses wood to the 
extent of about 80 per cent, as its raw material, is developing ever more rapidly 
in the U. S. S. R. The production of rayon reached 7,200 metric tons in 1938, 
as against 300 metric tons in 1913. Russia’s production exceeds that of Canada, 
6,200 metric tons in I93^» and that of Poland, 6,204 metric tons in 193^’ is 
considerably below that of the TJ. S. A. and Japan, the first and second peatest 
producers with an output of 123,000 and 96,000 metric tons respectively in 1938. 

Also as regards staple fibre, production in the U. S. S. R. is on the increase, 
for the greater profitability of wood exports in processed form leads to an ever 
greater reliance on the Russian forest as a source of ra^\ materials .for textiles 
and as a means to improve the balance of trade. 

In this connection mention should also be made of the match industry as a 
consumer of wood. Whereas in 1913 production only amounted to 38 million 
cases (each containing 1000 boxes) now the annual production of the U. vS. S. R. 
amounts to ii million cases. Thus the U. vS. S. R. has become the world’s chief 
producer of matches, being followed by the U. S. A. with an annual production 
of 8 million cases, China with 6 million cases, Japan with 4 million and Sweden 
with 2 million. The share of the U. S. S. R. in world match production therefore 
amounts to 24 per cent., and of this production 10 per cent, is exported, thus 
providing 20 to 25 per cent, of the world match exports. The quantity of wood 
employed by this industry has risen from 150,000 cubic metres in 1913 to 400,000 
cubic metres in 1936. 

These few examples have been cited to show the great and ever increasing 
importance of timber in the economic life of the U. S. S. R. Wood consumption 
shows a continuous and progressive increase, whereas, for the reasons already 
stated, wood production increases at a somewhat slower rate. 

Russian timber markets before and after the War. 

As is shown by Table XXVI before the War the principal exports markets for 
Russian wood were the United Kingdom and Germany, which took something 
over and something under a third respectively, and Holland which took a sixth 


(9 International Yearbook of Forestry Statistics 1933-^935^ h Rome, 1936 , p. 19 . 
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Table XXVI. — - Russian Timber Exports to the principal Importing Countries, 

(Percentages of total exptwts for the year) 


Country 

1913 

1929 

1932 

1936 

United Kingdom 

35 

38.2 

37-^ 

41 .6 

Germany 

32.6 

14.4 

10.5 

19 . h 

Netherlands 

id. 3 

15.6 

; J2.2 i 

T I .0 

Belgium i 

3-<-) 

2.0 

5'9 

().S 

France ' 

4.0 

31 

i -■•5 

5 

Japan 

0.2 

! 0.3 

1 4.2 

— 

Italy j 

i 

0.3 

i 0.8 

1 

! 1 

i 1 



of the total Russian timber exports. Thus these three countries together ac- 
counted for almost 85 per cent, of Russia's timber exports, whilst the other coun- 
tries were all of rather minor importance. France occupied fourth place with 
a share of about 5 per cent, in Russia's timber exports, followed by Belgium with 
about 4 per cent., whilst Italy accounted onl^^ for 0.3 per cent, and Japan 0.2 
per cent. Hence before the War Russia disposed of 94 per cent, of her timber 
exports in these seven markets. 

After the War Russia's principal markets for her timber were essentially 
the same as before the War, only their relative importance having somewhat 
changed. As regards Germany, for example, her share in the timber exports of 
the II. S. S. R. fluctuated from 14.4 per cent, in 1929 to 10.5 per cent, in 1932, 
rising to 19.6 per cent, in 1936. Italy whose share had risen to 2.8 per cent, in 
1932 took practically no wood from the U. S. S. R. in 1936. The British market 
on the other hand has been of ever increasing importance, the United Kingdom 
having absorbed over two fifths of the timber exports of the U. S. vS. R. in 1936. 
Moreover the United Kingdom is the most important timber market of the 
world, for whereas most countries satisfy the greater part of their timber require- 
ments from their own territories, the United Kingdom meets as much as 90 
per cent, of its requirements by imports. 

The Belgian demand for Russian timber has also shown a relatively consi- 
derable expansion, having increased from 3.9 per cent, in 1913 to 6.8 per 
in 1936. France's timber imports from Russia, after having shown a relative 
decline in 1929 and 1932 exceeded their pre-War percentage (4.9) in 1936 (5.2). 
The Dutch market has been of declining importance, having taken only 11.6 
per cent, of Russia's exports in 1936 as against 16.3 per cent, in 1913, and in 
addition it should be noted that a part of the timber exports to the Nether- 
lands are re-exported to the United Kingdom and should hence really go to swell 
the percentage of Russia's timber exports to the United Kingdom. 

Of the other less important markets for Russian timber, 20 or over in number, 
scattered in all parts of the globe, no further mention will be made here. Instead 
we will now examine in greater detail the main markets in the years 1934 ^md 
1938 for some of the principal types of wood, especially sawn timber, pulp-wood, 
pit-props and ply -wood. 
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Sawn timber. — The export of sawn timber is much the most important 
part of the timber exports of the U. S. S. R., and to an even greater degree now 
than before, for whereas the export index (1934“= 100) of total Russian timber 
exports fell to 49.06 (Table XXIV) in 1938 that of sawn timber exports fell only 


to 66.64 (Table XXVII). . . ^ 

The main market for Russia’s sawn timber exports is the United Kmgdom 
which in 1934 and 1938 received 37 and 51 per cent, respectively of Russia s ex- 
ports of this type of wood. Of the British sawn timber imports in 1937 the 
U. S. S. R. provided 18.5 per cent, and thus had about the same importance as 
Sweden, the exports from these two countries only being exceeded by those from 
Finland and Canada which provided 22.5 and 19.5 per cent, respectively of 


the United Kingdom’s sawn timber imports. 

The second most important market for Russia’s sawn timber is Germany 
which in 1934 absorbed 16 per cent, of Russia’s exports of this type of wood, 
although in 1937 the proportion fell to 6 per cent, but rose again to 13.3 
per cent, in 1938. In 1936 the U. S. S. R. provided 33 per cent, of Germany’s 
sawn timber imports and thus was Germany’s chief source of supply. In I937» 
however, Russia only provided ii per cent, of Germany’s sawn timber imports, 
whereas Finland provided 19 per cent. Czechoslovakia 15.5 per cent, and Sweden 
15 per cent., the U. S. S. R. thus falling to fourth place. 

The Netherlands in 1934 took 15 per cent, of Russia’s exports of sawn timber, 
thus occupying third place after the United Kingdom and Germany; and in 1937 
this share even rose to 19 per cent, although in the following year it fell back to 
16. 1 per cent. In 1938, owing to the decline of German imports, the Nether- 
lands were the second most important market for Russia sawn timber, their im- 
ports being exceeded only by the admittedly much greater imports of the United 
Kingdom. In 1937 44«5 p^r cent, of the Netherlands’ sawn timber irfiports came 
from the U. S. S. R., which was thus easily the country’s main source of supply, 
whilst Finland and Sweden provided 16 and 13 per cent, respectively. 

Belgium took 6 and 6.4 per cent, in 1934 and 1938 respectively of Russia s 
sawn timber exports, Belgium indeed constituting a remarkably steady market 
for this Russian product. The U. S* S. R. provided 20.5 and 25 per cent, in 1936 
and 1937 respectively of Belgium’s sawn timber imports, occupying a position 
second to that of Finland which provided 41.5 per cent., but superior to that 
of Sweden which provided 11.5 per cent. 

In absolute figures more sawn timber was exported to Italy than to Bel- 
gium in 1934, the relative share, however, being also in the neighbourhood 
of 6 per cent. But in the last two years, 1937-38 the exports to Italy have shown 
a drastic decline, and even in 1936 Italy accounted for no more than 1.4 per cent, 
of the Russian exports of sawn timber. In 1937 Italy drew 74.5 per cent, of 
its sawn wood imports from Austria, i9-5 per cent, from Yugoslavia and 3-5 
per cent, from the U. S. A. 

As regards France, Russia’s exports to this country, although never on any 
important scale remained comparatively steady, amounting in 1934 and 1938 
to 4 per cent, and 3 3 per cent, respectively, 'The U. S. S. R. provided 24 per 
cent, of France’s sawn timber imports in 1937 as against Sweden’s 29.5 per cent. 


Table XXVII — Exports of Soft Wood, Sawn and Planed from the V. 
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and Finland’s 17.5 per cent., these three countries being France’s main sources 

of sawn timber imports. 

Considerations of space prevent us from examining the other foreign markets 
for Russia’s sawn timber. 

Pulp-wood. — The second most important item in Russia’s wood exports 
is pulp-wood (Table XXVIII). Until recent years the German market was 
all-important for Russia’s pulp-wood exports, of which 6o per cent, went to 
Germany in 1934 and 70 per cent, in 1935; in 1938, however, Germany accounted 
for only 8.7 per cent, of Russia’s pulp-wood exports. In 1936 the U. S. S. R. 
provided 42 per cent, of Germany’s pulp-wood imports and was the main source 
of supply for Germany, but in 1937 this figure had fallen to 22.5 per cent, where- 
as Finland’s share in Germany imports had risen to 23 per cent. In 1938 
the Netherlands took over Germany’s former position of chief customer for Russian 
pulp-wood, the Dutch share of Russia’s wood exports having risen from 8 per 
cent, in 1934 to nearly 42 per cent, in 1938. In 1937 the U. S. S. R. provided 
^7*5 cent, of the Netherlands’ pulp-wood imports, as against 19.5 cent. 

provided by Finland. r 4. 4. 1 

France has considerably expanded its pulp-wood imports, its share oi total 

Russian exports having risen from 10 per cent, in 1934 to 21.6 per cent, in 1938, 
so that France is now the second most important foreign customer for Russia s 
pulp-wood. In 1937 the U. S. S. R. provided 64 per cent, of France's pulp-wood 
imports as against 32 per cent, coming from Finland. 

The Belgian market has shown relatively an even greater expansion, the 
share of total Russian exports absorbed by it having risen from i per cent, in 
1934 to 13.4 per cent, in 1938. The IT. S. S. R. provided 58 per cent, of Belgium’s 
pulp-wood imports in 1937 as against 11.5 per cent, provided by Finland. 

In 1934 Italy absorbed 3 per cent, of Russia’s pulp-wood exports, which fig- 
ure fell to 2 per cent, in 1936, whilst in 1937-38 these exports ceased completely. 

Considerable quantities of pulp-wood, amounting to 7 per cent, in 1934, 
were at one time exported to vScandinavian countries, but now, as a result of 
the Russian policy of converting the pulp- wood into paper at home, these exports 

have completely ceased. 1 tt • ^ 

Pit-wood — • The Russian pit-wood is predominantly exported to the United 
Kingdom. In 1937 the U. S. S. R. exported in ^11 1,577.^51 cubic metres 
of pit-wood, of which 1,078,083 cubic metres went to the United Kingdom, whilst 
in 1938 out of a total export of 935340 cubic metres 481,658 cubic metres went 
to the United Kingdom — * there has thus been a certain dechne. Belgium is the 
second most important purchaser of Russian pit-wood, her imports in 1937 and 
1938 having amounted to 424,871 and 374448 cubic metres respectively. vSnialler 
quantities are exported to Germany, France, the Netherlands etc. The markets 
for pit-wood are necessarily not very numerous, being limited to those anin- 
tries which have rich coal deposits but scanty supplies of timber suitable 

for pit-wood. ■ -mi. 

Unlike pit-wood, ply-wood is exported to many countries, The greater 

part again goes to the United Kingdom, which in 1934 took 50 per cent, of the 
total Russian exports, in 1937 70 per certt. and in 1938 57 per cent. Then after 


Tablh XXVIII. — Exports of Pulp-Wood from the U. S. S. R. 
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stete is a stacked cubic metre of wcx)d, that is to say, a cubic metre of wood including the inters^ening air-spaces. 


a wide gap comes Germany which in 1934 ^93® took lo and 12 per cent, 

respectively, Belgium accounting for a further 5 and 10.5 per cent. The Net- 
herlands" share rose from 6 per cent, in 1934 to 8.5 per cent, in 1937, but 
this fell to 1.8 per cent, in 1938. The Italian market for ply-^ood has been re- 
latively important, having absorbed 8 per cent, of Russians ply-wood exports in 
1934, which figure, however, fell to 4 per cent, in 1935 and 1936 and to zero in 
1937.38. On the other hand the Greek market has been expanding somewhat^ 
2.5 per cent, of Russia's ply-wood exports having gone to Greece in 193^ 
against only i per cent, in 1935* Smaller quantities of this type of wood are 
also exported to other countries and continents. 

General tendencies and prospects of Russian timber exports. 

From the above description of the facts about the Russian timber economy 
and from the analysis of the factors determining the present-day evolution of 
the Russian timber market, the following are the outstanding tendencies most 


dearly at work. 

The process initiated by the 193b law on water and forest-protection zones 
of a shifting of the areas of forest exploitation to the well wooded but less access- 
ible territories in the north and east of the U. S. S. R. is one of the most impor- 
tant factors in the forest economy of the U. S. S. R. This measure, designed to 
improve the whole forest economy of the countiy% will, however, require several 
more Five Year Plans before it will be fully carried out. 

Furthermore the opening up and exploitation of the enormous forest re- 
sources of- the U. S. S. R. requires a great capital investment, technically skilled 
labour, and such an improvement of living conditions as would be afforded by 
the construction of roads, houses, schools, social centres etc. in order to make the 
lives of the workers in the remoter forest districts more attractive. Only 
in this way will it be possible for the forests to have the importance in the 
economic life of the U. S. S. R. to which they are entitled. 

The timber industry is perhaps the only branch of the national economy 
of which the economic plans are seldom completely realised. The plans are 
always based on the amounts of timber needed by the rapidly developing national 
economy, but the providing of such amounts of timber becomes each year more 
difficult because of the shifting of the forest areas open to exploitation. Till 
there is some measure of adaption of the forest and timber plans to one another 
such divergencies are apparently unavoidable, at least during the transitional 
period. 

The U. S. S. R. will hardly be able to export a greater proportion of its timber 
production than it now does, without adverse effects on the steadily rising 
home demand for timber. Admittedly if conditions in the international timber 
market improve it might become economically worth while to raise the propor- 
tion of the timber production destined for export. At present; however, Rus- 
sian timber exports are on the decline, partly due to the conditions of the inter- 
national market and hence affecting all timber exporting countries, but partly 
also due to the reconstruction of the whole Russian forest economy. 
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In addition note must be taken of the change in the composition of the Rus- 
sian wood exports, the exports of the treated woods, such as sawn wood and 
veneers expanding at the expense of the less profitable unworked timber exports. 
In this connection the great decrease in pulp- wood exports during recent years 
is especially significant. At the same time the home paper and cellulose industries 
based on these raw materials are being greatly expanded. 

As a result of this tendency the economic functibn of the Russian timber 
resources is undergoing a change. Instead of constituting a factor in the balance 
of trade timber is now being used to an ever-increasing degree as raw material 
for the paper and textile industries. 


[A note on the fur exports of the 
number of this Bulletin.) 


U. S. S. R. will appear in the December 
M. Tcherkinsky. 


INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

In the last chronicle for the United Kingdom published last month we saw that 
imports of agricultural products during the first six months of 1939 were considerably 
vSraaller in value than corresponding imports during the first half of 1938, due in the 
main to a fall in the value of cereal imports. The volume of Imports was, howxwer, 
in several cases greater; there was a considerable increase in the imp>orts of wheat and 
oats which are not subject to quantitative restriction; but there were also small in- 
creases in the imports of some of the products which are regulated by quotas. 

Regulation of imports. 

The imports that are quantitatively regulated are: beef, mutton and lamb, bacon 
and ham and pork, potatoes, certain processed milk. 

Beef and Veal. — Imports of beef and veal have been quantitatively regulated 
since 1933. Chilled beef came at that time almost exclusively from South America, and 
in accordance with the Ottawa Agreement Act, 1932. imports from all foreign coim- 
tries were restricted by the Government to 90 per cent, of the imports from foreign coun- 
trie's in the " Ottawa Standard ” year July 1931 -June 1932. Empire imports of chilled 
beef were not limited. Frozen beef, on the contrary, came mainly from Empire countries, 
and until 1937 these supplies were unrestricted: shipments from foreign countries were 
however restricted by Orders made under the Ottawa Agreement Act, progressive re- 
duction being made till the annual quantity of these imports was 65 per cent, of those 
in the “ Ottawa Standard ” year. 

In 1937 began the regulation of both foreign and Empire supplies of all kinds 
of beef, by the International Beef Conference set up in that year (^). This Conference 
consists of representatives of the exporters of beef to the United Kingdom and 
United Kingdom producers. This Conference meets regularly in London and estab- 
lishes quarterly quotas. 


p) See the April 1938 number of this Chronicle page 214. 




Beef Import Quotas. 
(Thousand hundredweight) 


Chilled beef: — 

Australia 

New Zealand . . . . 
Other British sources 

Argentina 

Brazil 

t^rugua:^ ...... 


Total 


Frozen beef ; — 

Australia 

New Zealand .... 
Other British sources 

Argentina 

Brazil' 

Uruguay ■ 


Beef offals:— 
Veal:— 

All beef; — 


Total . 
Total . 
Total . 
Total . 


1937 

1938 

1939 

and. half 

xst. half 

and. half 

ist. half 

and. half 

285.7 

134.0 

62.5 

3.412.5 

131-5 

263.7 

270. j 
238.0 
61.0 

3.537-3 

377-7 

298.3 

337-7 

184.0 

58.5 

3.324-2 

131-5 

258.6 

276.4 
279.0 
61,0 
3.455-0 
i 371-9 

291.7 

(/) (200.0) 
(/) (128.0) 
(/) (44-0) 

(/)(i, 629.3) 
(/) (130-2) 
{ft (162.1) 

4.2899 

4.f83-i 

4.294-5 

4.735-0 

(/)(2, 293-6) 

!(a) 1,211.0 
i 3640 

\{a) 83.5 

66.8 
24-5 
37-^ 

(6) 673.0 

270.0 

69.4 

80.1 

6.4 

28.8 

(c) 1,392-8 
399.0 
82.1 
106.4 
34-0 
55-2 

658.3 

246.0 

47-5 

89.3 

8.6 

32.1 

932.6 

396.0 

27.2 

73-4 

24.0 

39-2 

1.787.6 

(d) 1,127.7 

(d) 2,069.5 

, t,o8i.8 

1,492.4 

{e) 

(^) 

383.6 

» 322.5 

(/) (l6l->) 

94-1 

893 

138.C 

> 171-4 

12 T. 5 

6,171.6 

► 6,000.1 

6,885.f 

i 

) 6,310.7 

, — 


(a) Actual imports. 
{d) Including some veal. ■ 


- {b) Including veal. — (f) Including veal in the third quarter. 
(e) No quotas established. — {/) Figur es for 3rd quarter only. 


Muiion and lamb. — Imports of mutton and lamb were first quantitativdy re- 
stricted by the United Kingdom government in 1933 after the passing of the Ottawa 
Agreement Act 1932 (‘)- This Act provided that imports from foreign countries should 
be progressively reduced till they were 35 per cent, less than the shipments in the - Ot- 
tawa Standard year ”, July 1931-June 1932 - They were so reduced by Aprd 1934 
and since then quotas have been stabilised. 


Quotas 


1931-32 

1933 • 

1934 • 

1935 • 

1936 . 

1937 • 

1938 • 


for Imports of Muiion and Lamb from Foreign Countries. 
(Thousand hundredweight) 


(a) 1,935 
. 1,625 

. 1,291 

1,266 

• 1.307 


1,307 

1,286 


(^) South American countries had voluntarily reduced their shipments in 1932- 
(a) Actual imports. 
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Beef Imports. 
(Thousand tons) 



193-2 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Chilled Beef:— 








Empire sources 

Foreign sources 

0-5 

439.5 

7.1 

401.4 

11.9 

400.6 

23-9 

400.3 

30.9 

408.0 

oc 

4 - fo 
rr 0 

50.2 

397-9 

Total . . . 

440.0 

408.5 

4^2.5 

424.2 

438.9 

448-5 

448.1 

Frozen Beef: — 








Empire sources 

Foreign .sources 

78.0 

50.2 

97-5 

48.2 

130.5 

39 9 

111.9 

37 -T 

104.2 

40.2 

125.6 

42.2 

1 18.0 
47.1 

Total . . . 

„ . ... . 

128.2 

145-7 

170.4 

149.0 

144-4 

167.8 

165.1 

other Beet: — 





j 



Empire sources .... 
Foreign sources .... 

T.4 
’ 39-2 

2.9 

45-1 

2.0 

49.0 

3.1 

49.0 

4-5 
51. 0 

4.6 

52.0 

! 4-9 

1 52.8 

1 

Total . . . 

40.6 

48.0 

51.0 

52.1 

55 5 

56.6 

57-7 

All Beef: — 






! 


Empire sources 

Foreign .sources 

79-9 

528.9 

107-5 

494-7 

T44.4 

4 ^ 9-5 

139-9 

1 4?^>-4 

138.6 

499.2 

1750 

497-9 

' 73-1 

497-8 

Total . . . 

608.8 

602.2 

^ 33-9 

1 

625.3 

63S.8 

672.9 

! 670.9 


At the beginning of this year it was provided, however, that foreign shipments during 
193c) should be reduced 10 per cent. (*). This measure concerns the current quota year. 

An Agreement with Argentina, signed in December 1936 provided that in 1937, 
1938 and 1939 at least 70 per cent, of the total foreign quota should be allocated to 
Argentina. 

No compulsory restriction was placed on imports from empire countries but in 1935 
Australia and New Zealand — the only important Empire suppliers — voluntarily restrict- 
ed their shipments, the object beign to stabilize their exports to the United Kingdom 
at the 1934 level: in 1934 supplies from empire countries were 4 per cent, below those 
in the Ottawa year, 1931-32. 

In 1937 it was agreed that in view of the improved price situation in the Ihiited 
Kingdom Australia mid New Zealand should be allowed to ship increased amounts. 
Supplementary allocations for 1937 ^ larger basic allocation for 1938 were arranged. 

These increases are reflected in the import figures on the next page. 

The three countries for which separate figures are given supplied 9.4 per cent, 
of total imports in 1938. 

The decline in supplies from Argentina and the greater increase in shipments from 
Australia are noteworthy. 

At the beginning of the present year, 1939, as a voluntary agreement was not 
reached, the United Kingdom Government fixed quotas for empire .supplies; these 
quotas are to bring about a reduction of 3 per cent in empire shipments in 1939 (0- 


(9 See the Chronicle published last month page 435-436 where the reasons for this are given. 
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Actual Imports of Frozen Mutton and Lamb. 
(Thousand hundredweight). 


Countries 

1932 j 

1933 

1934 

193:2 

1936 i 

4937 

1938 

New Zealand 



Argentina 

Other countries 

j 

3.907 1 
! 1.152 ! 

T.372 ! 

. 49^> 

3.735 

1.304 

1.147 

467 

! 3.555 

1 1.627 

922 

: 376 

3.633 

1.785 

1 905 

376 

3.531 ! 
1.499 

900 j 
'373 1 

3,602 

1.883 

890 

527 

3.676 

1.899 

894 

421 

Total . . . 

1 

A927 i 

6.653. 

6,480 

! 6,699 

1 6,303 ; 

6,902 

1 6,890 





- 


i ' 




Bacon and ham and pork. - Ciovemment regulation of ^ 

ham from foreign comitries began in November 1933 after a year of volimtary restrict 
tenTS tire s^Sying countriel The object of this regulation is to stabilise supphe^ 
and fLign quotas Le established after empire shipments-wluch are unregulated- 

States The quota for hams from the United States was increased by the Anglo-A 
rkali Trade Agreement of November 1938 O- This was ^ f te 

Danish Agreement of December 1938 modifying the basis of the Danish q • 
fom quoS Tbacon and hams was to remain 62 per cent, of the total foreign quota, 
te guarantod minimuni bacon quota was. however, increased from the previous 62 
per Lit. of total imports from foreign countries to 68.95 per cent.; the ham quota . 

’"^'^"Bato^quLTLreLtablished for the first nine months of thi.s year at j 

Si'S ™ 

bv^ the home supply and Dominion shipments falling below estimates. „ 
brouLt tte totS quota for the first nine months of ,939 up to 4,209,000; Denmark s 
The .C.U.. ™po«. torn feign con„««, » U.e fi* «... 

»» ,«..<<■ cnf. Of -Wd. ”» 

tlie United States— which is guaranteed an annual minimum o 500, 

Anglo-American Trade Agreement of 193^- . ci«iilorlv regulated (^). 

Imports of frozen and chilled pork from foreign comitries are snarly regu at U 

The figures of actual imports, given below, show the changes that j^^rts 

since the beginning of quantitative restriction of foreign supp y, -tries resnect- 

•^d in the distribution of these imports between 

ively . It is clear that Empire suppliers have benefited by their freedom q 

titative restriction imposed on foreign suppliers. 


M See the Chronicle for January i930i page 40 

An order made in August 1939 released tinned bacon 


and hams from c|Uota restrictions. 
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Actual Imports of all kinds of Pigmeat. 


(Thousand hundredweight). 



1 1 

i i 

J932 I 

; 1 

1935 I 

1936 i 

1 

1937 

1938 

Bacon:— 

Foreign sources .... 
Empire sources .... 


. . . 1 1,008 ' 

... 384 

5.54^ 

i. 37 ^> 

4>972 ; 

I.59H 

5,028 
1.898 i 

5.056 

1,812 


Total 

. . . 11,392 

1 i 

6,924 

6.570 1 

6,926 

6,868 

Ham: — 

Foreign sources .... 
Empire sources .... 


... 644 

. . . 156 

466 

210 

37 ^ 

300 

346 

330 

416 

248 


Total 

. . . 800 

- . L 

676 

670 

676 

664 

Frozen and chilled pork:- 
Foreign sources .... 
Phnpire sources . . . . 


. . . 142 

. . . 200 

270 

644 

i 208 

: 816 

224 

; 

310 

i ‘^70 


Total 

. . . 342 , 

914 

1.024 

1.058 

1 .. - - 

1 , 1 80 

All pigmeat: - 

Foreign sources . . . . 
Empire vSources . . . . 


. . . 11.794 

... 74^ 

6.284 

2.230 

5.550 

2,714 

5 . 59 « 

3,062 

5 . 7«2 

2,030 


Total 

. . . ' 12.534 

<'^.514 

8.26.1 

8,660 

8.712 


Processed milks. — Imports from foreign countries of processed milk, other than 
butter and cheese, have since 193H been subject to restriction by agreement bet\veeti 
the United Kingdom interests and representatives of the principal foreign supplying 
countries. Supplies from Empire countries were subject to no such restriction. 

In 1937 imports began to increase again. The- arrangement for 193^ ^hen provi- 
ded for further restrictions of foreign supplies, and the Government decided not to give 
effect to recommendations made by the Imports Duties Advisory Committee calling 
for an increase in duties of processed milks. 

Actual imports in 1938 showed however further increases, caused by increased 
shipments by suppliers outside the agreements—mainly certain Empire shippers in 
the case of condensed milk, and both Empire and foreign shippers in the case of milk 
powder. Thus in the summer of this year, the Government was led. as a result of repre- 
sentations from milk processors in the United Kingdom, to regulate cjuantitatively 
supplies from both foreign and Empire countries (*). This is also to be related to the 
introduction of a marketing scheme for these products {^) . 


( 1 ) Processed Milk (Import Regulations) Order, 1939, which came into force on June 19, 

it provides, that no processed milk (condensed whole milk, condensed skimmed milk, full cream milk 
powder, skimmed milk powder, buttermilk powder, whey powder, and cream) shall be imported without 
a licence and certificate issued by the Board of Trade. 

(2) See page 483- 





Imports of Processed Milks, 
(Thousand hundredweight). 



1932 

1933 

X934 

X935 I 

1936 

X937 

1938 

Condensed milk unsweetened: 

Foreign countries 

Empire countries 

307 

90 

247 

134 

213 

129 

156 

138 

128 

104 

118 

210 

94 

222 

Total . . . 

397 

381 

34'^ 

294 

?32 

328 

316 

Condensed milk sweetened: 
Foreign countries .... 
Empire countries .... 

169 

36 

H 7 

28 

109 

14 

76 

12 

77 

12 

99 

15 

85 

15 

Total . . . 

205 

145 

... 

123 

88 

89 

114 

100 

Condensed skim milk; — 
Foreign countries: .... 
Empire countries 

2,089 

50 

3.833 

85 

i,5do 

68 

1.338 

67 

1,281 

82 

1.164 

80 

1,136 

82 

Total . . . 

1 2.139 

1,918 

1,628 

! 1.405 

1.363 

1,244 

1,218 

Cream: — 

Foreign countries 

pyinpire countries 

63 

74 

61 

50 

i , 46 
i 40 

40 

i 34 

34 

42 

36 

40 

26 

26 

Total . . . 

137 

I 111 

86 

! , 74 

76 

76 

5-^ 

Milk powder: — 

Foreign countries 

Empire countries 

1 152 

168 

87 

193 

77 

175 

1 4® 

! 

68 

174 

124 

168 

150 

1 206 

Total . . . 

320 

280 

252 

219 

242 

292 

356 

All kinds: — 

Foreign countries 

pympire countries 

2,780 

418 

2,34.5 

490 

2,005 

426 

! 1,656 

! 424 

1.588 

414 

1.541 
! 513 

1,491 

551 

Total . . . 

3.198 

2.835 

2.431 

1 2,080 

2,002 

2,054 

2,042 


Annual quotas have now been fixed; 

Annual Import Quotas for Processed Milks. 
(Thousand hundredweight) 



Condensed 
whole milk 

Condensed 
skim milk 

Milk 

powder 

Cream 

Buttermilk 
and whey 
powder 

All kinds 

Foreign countries. . . . . . 
Empire 

115-4 

160.0 

898.5 

ipo.o 

j 56.8 

1 175-0 

28.9 

40.0 

12.0 

18.0 

I ,T I T .6 

4930 

Total . . . 

275.4 

998.5 

1 231.8 

68.9 

300 

1,604,6 
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It can fee seen by comparing these figures with those for actual imports in re- 
cent years that these quotas involve reductions of imports. The most important in- 
dividual item, condensed skimmed milk, is to be considerably less: the imports of this 
product have been steadily reduced from 2,138,756 cwt. in 1932 to 998,500 cwt. 
allowed by the present quotas. 

The proportion of the total imports coming from Empire coimtries is relatively lar- 
ger than it was in the past. 

Potatoes. — ■ Imports of potatoes from foreign countries and from Ireland — other 
Biiipire suppliers provide only a very small percentage of the total imports — have 
been quantitatively regulated since November 1934 in order to facilitate the working 
of the Potato Marketing Scheme. A system of voluntary control had previously been 
in force. The object of the quantitative regulation is to stabilize market supplies; 
the quotas fixed vary greatly, according to the prospects of the home-crop, which has 
fluctuated considerably in recent years. 


Imports and Home Production of Potatoes. 
(Thousand tons) 



1 

1933 I 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Home-production 

Imports (^) 

4-555 i 

i<j6 1 

i 

3>4<^4 

J54 

3.765 

1 191 

316 

4,048 

222 

4,404 

146 


(^) Including supplies from the Channel Islands. 


We referred in the last Chronicle to the legislative activity of the last six months 
and of the measures mentioned two, concerning milk and poultry respectively, were 
held over for de-scription in this niunber. 

Milk industry. 

The Milk Industry has since 1933 been regulated by producer-controlled monopoly 
marketing schemes, assisted by advances from the (k>vemmcnt ('). 

As the Govermnent developed its agricultural policy it was led to propose a modi- 
fication in the regulation of the milk industry. Thus, at the end of 193^ introduced 
a new Milk Industry Bill. This provided for: 

(1) The appointment by the Minister for Agriculture and Secretary of State for 
Scotland of a non-representative Milk CommivSsion with the duty of supervising the milk 
industry and of conciliating the parties in any dispute or difference within the industry. 

(2) The payment from the Exchequer of contributions to increased quality pre- 
miums to be paid by the Milk Marketing Boards, in addition to Exchequer payments 
under the Attested Herds scheme ("*). 

(3) The making of unrepayable I5xchequer grants over a period of three years, 
to guarantee stated prices for milk for the manufacture of butter and cheese. 

(4) The regulation of imports of milk and milk products. 


(t) See file Chronicle for April 1939 which gives a review of the milk industry since the coming 
into operation of the marketing schemes. 

(*) These contributions would, it was estimated, amount to about £ 2,000,000 a year. 


(5) The establishment of a Commission to enquire into distributipn cost and 
to prepare local experimental schemes for the rationalisation of distribution. _ 

(6) The granting to the Minister of Health of power to make orders prohibitmg 
after specified dates, not earlier than two years after the making of the order, of 
sale by retail in a specified area for human consumption of milk that is not either 

pasteurised, sterilised or tuberculin tested. • 

(7) The making of payments from the Exchequer to the Milk Marketing Boards 
in respect of losses incurred on milk sold at specially low prices to school children, young 

children and nursing or expectant mothers (^). 

This bill met considerable opposition, particularly from the Milk Marketmg Board 
for England and Wales. The Board objected in particular to the control of the milk 
industry by an “inexperienced” commission, and it found the prices guaranteed for 
milk for manufacture much too low. These two objections were echoed by the Nation- 
al Farmers Union. Distributors objected to the provision for the rationalisation of 
distribution. And in the milk industry in general there was widespread dislike of the 

prospect of compulsory pasteurisation. . , , ..u 

The objections were so strongly expressed that the Government considered it 

inadvisable to continue with the Bill which was withdrawn. 

In the meatime, however, the Milk Marketing Boards, having the promise of increas- 
ed Government a.ssistance, had begun in October 1938 to pay increased premiums on 
high quality milk (""j. The extra payments, not being covered by increased receipts, 
rapidly reduced the Board’s funds, and the Government therefore introduced a 
temporary measure to fulfil its promise. The measure also provides for the contmuation 
of the subsidy guaranteeing a minimum price for milk for manufacture into butter and 
cheese: such a subsidy was provided by the Milk Act, 1934 extended by subsequent 
acts to the end of September 1939. 


Milk Industry Act, No. 2 1939 - 
This new Act provides for: 

(1) Contributions from the Exchequer to quality premiums. 

The rates of contribution are those previously published ( 3 ) and are to be made in 
respect of the two years October 1938 -September 1939 and October 1 939-September 
1940 The total cost is estimated at £1,900,000 in 1938-39 and £2,200,000 in 1939-40* 

(2) Payments to guarantee to the Milk Marketing Board minimum returns 
on milk sold for the manufacture of butter and cheese. 

Under the milk scheme before the passing of this Act the Govermnent guaranteed 
to the Boards a minimum price of 6 d. per gallon in winter and sd. a gallon m summer 
for such milk. Now the payments are to be made when the average price of imported 
butter is less than 125s. per cwt. in the summer and 115s. in the winter, and of imported 
cheese less than 675. 6 d. per cwt. in summer and 625. 6 d. in winter. The Minister 
stated that the payments would in effect guarantee a minimum price per gallon 
of 6 .id in winter and 5.2d. in summer for milk used for butter-making and 6.3^. and 

•^.id. for milk used for cheese-making. ^ 

The figures for butter are higher than those suggested in the earlier Milk Industry 
Bill; these were 1205. per cwt 112s. per cent, respectively. 


(M Payments estimated to amount to £ 1,000,000 a year. 

(*) See the Chronicle for the United Kingdom published in April 1939. page 179-182. 
( 3 ) See the Chronicle for April 1939, P* 180-2, 
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The average prices of imported butter and cheese are to calculated by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and to be averages for six months' periods. Previously the guarantee 
was for given average monthly figures. 

Payments will not be made on more than 125,000,000 gallons of milk for cheese and 
125,000,000 gallons of milk for butter. 

It was estimated that the cost to the Exchequer during the year October i, 1938 to 
September 30, 1939 would be about £50,000, compared with £70,000 payable under the 
previous wilk Act, 1938(0. 

The amounts paid in past years were; — 


T933-34- 
‘ 934-35 ■ 
r935-3^>- 
i 93 ^>- 37 ' 

1937-38 


£ 

5 19.000 
T , 098,000 

741.000 
1 37,000 

33,000 


(3) (iovemmeiit assistance for the continuation of extension of schemes for 
providing cheap milk to nursing and expectant mothers and children under school age (3. 
This clause has also retrospective action, referring to the two years October 1, 1938 to 
Sex)tember 30. 1940. Retrospective adjustments in the grants to the Boards for the 
years ending September 30, 1939 will cost the Exchequer £750.000 and the co.st for 
1939-40 is CvStimated at £1,000,000. 

Under previous legislation £500,000 a year had been made available in each of 
the years 1934-35 to 1937-38 and £750,000 was provided for 1938 - 39 - 

All that remains to reflect of the other provisions of the earlier Bill is a clause 
providing that the Consumers’ Committees appointed under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act, 1931 .shall be consulted when the Boards exercise power to determine prices or 
terms of sale of milk. 

There is no new power to regulate imports, such as was provided in the earlier 
Bill; but the Board of Trade has made an order under the Agricultural Marketing 
Act 1933 providing that proccvssed milks shall be imported only imder licence is.sued by 
the Board of Trade. Ciovemment regulation thus replaces the volimtary arrangements 
previously made with foreign supplying countries for the limitation of imports into the 
United Kingdom (4). 

Processed milk does not come within the scope of the milk marketing schemes, but 
the regulation of the market for processed milk has repeatedly been demanded by the 
milk industry in recent years and at the beginning of the present year the Minister 
announced that the Government proposed the establishment of a marketing scheme 
for processed milk. 

Contracts 1939-40. — The contracts fixing the terms for the sale of milk during 
the years 1939-40 have now been determined. In England and WalevS, the Marketing 
Board, representing producers, and the Central Milk Distributive Committee, represent- 
ing dealers, retailers, and processors, agreed on prices and terms, and did not have to 


(9 See the Chronicle for the United Kingdom published in April 1939, page 179. 

(2) No details of the financial arrangements for this assistance are to hand. 

(3) Coming into force June 19, 1939. 

(4) See pages 479-480. 
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refer tlie matter to an arbitrator. There is to be no change from the terms ruling in 
1938-39, which in turn were the same as those for 1937-38 (0- 

An agreement has also been reached between the Scottish Milk Marketing Board 
and the Scottish distributors and this likewise involves no changes from the 1938-39 


terms 


Poultry industry. 

The only important individual branch of agriculture other than sheep-farming 
that remained this summer not subject to any system of regulation nor beneficiary of 
direct Government assistance was the poultry industr>\ 

The value of the output of poultry and eggs in England and Wales ( 3 ) in 1937-38 
was estimated to be about £22,600,000, approximated 10 per cent, of the estimated 
value of total agricultural and horticultural output in that year. 

The fowl population was increasing very rapidly up to 1924. From 44,777,184 
in 1925 the figure rose to 78,512,900 in 1934 (^)- This expansion was encouraged by 
the low prices of feeding stuffs and the satisfactory prices obtained. The increasing 
production brought in time a fall of prices, and as the expansion attracted many inex- 
perienced new poultry-farmers there was an increase in losses due to disease in the 
flocks. After 1934 the profitableness of poultry-farming was further decreased by a 
continuing rise in the prices of feeding stuffs. The conditions of the industry became 
imsatisfactory and the poultry population declined; from 78,512,900 in 1934 to 69,052,700 
in 1937. The figures for 1938 is 69,119,300. 

In 1933 at the time of the passing of the second of the Agricultural Marketing Acts, 
Commissions were appointed to prepare marketing schemes for eggs and ^ultry for 
England and Wales, and for Scotland, respectively; and when these Commissions had 
produced their reports a joint Commission was set up to consider the relations between 
the two suggested Boards and matters concerned with Great Britain as a whole. 

No marketing schemes were actually put into operation in Great Britain. Ihere 
are a very large number of small poultry-keepers and extensive organisation would 
necessarily be complicated. A joint comniitte of the National Planners Union and re- 
presentations of the poultry-keepers declared in 1937 that a markethig scheme should 
not contain compulsory price fixing regulations, because this would involve too elabor- 
ate organisation. . . r ^ .:i 

The scheme proposed by this Committe envisaged registration of producers aiicl tlie 

establislmient of standards of packing, grading, etc. but no control of output or prices; 
financial assistance from the Government and quantitative regulation of imports was 
demanded. The Government refused to grant financial avssistance imder these con- 
ditions, nor was it prepared to restrict imports “ for the purpose of raising the normal 
level of prices it felt however that “ the industry should be safeguarded against possible 
dislocation of the market resulting from abnormal arrivals from overseas " and was 
prepared to regulate imports quantitatively in that event, (s). 


(q See the April 1939 number of the Chronicle p. 172, tbe April 1938 number p. 216 and the 

January 1938 number p. 59 - 

(2) See the April 1939 mmiber of the Chronicle p. i 75 - 

(3) Figures for the whole of the United Kingdom are not available. 

(4) Figures for tlie United Kingdom there is only a relatively insignificant number of geese, 

ducks and other poultry. . 

(5) Declaration of policy by the Minister of Agriculture July ii, 1938. 
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The conclusions of the various Commissions had shown that not less important than 
the question of marketing was that of the health and quality of the poultry population. 
The loss from disease among adult laying herds is, it is believed, more than £4,000.000 
a year; i. e. more than 20 per cent, of the value of the output of the industry. 

A special technical commission studied the details of the latter question and report- 
ed in February 1938. 

With this and earlier reports in its hands the Oovemment prepared and intro- 
duced into Parlament a Poultry Bill. (^) 

Poultry Industry Bill, 1939. 

This Bill provides in the first place for the general supervision of the poultry 
industry by an independent Poultry Commission to consists of a chairman and not 
more than eight other members appointed by the Minister of Agriculture. The cost 
of the CommiSvSion, estimated at £ 80,000 to £ 90,000 a year, is to be borne by the 
Exchequer. 

The principal other provisions of the Act can be described under two heads: 

1. Improvement of the health and. quality of the fowl population : — 

For this purpose the Act provides in the first place for the registration of [all persons 
supplying fowl for stock purposes or eggs for hatching. 

The Commission is then to make regulations requiring, among other things, the 
notification of disease, and prohibiting the use of unsuitable fowls for breeding purposes. 
The distribution of stock or eggs for hatching from premises at which disease exists or 
where breeding stock is unsuitable may be prohibited. 

In order to improve the quality of fowls, the Commission is to frame an accredi- 
tation scheme ('■*) on voluntary lines. Breeders are to be encouraged to record the 
production of their stock and eliminate misuitable stock. Accredited breeders will 
receive free veterinary .service and would be given premiums to a recompense them for 
the trouble and expense of complying with accredited standards. It is estimated that 
the cost of the premiums, which is to be borne by the Exchequer, may amount to 
£ 250,000 over the seven years during which they will be payable. 

A Stock Improvement Advisory Committee will be appointed to advise the Poultry 
Commission generally in respect of stock improvement. 

2. — Marketing of poultry products. 

The main provision here is for grading and marking. The re.sponsibility for the 
grading .is to be put on the wholesale trade and for the purpose all wholesalers are to 
be regivStered with the Commission. 

The CommiSvSion will make regulations for grading and marking, and when this 
scheme comes into force it will be an offence, involving penalties, to sell or expose for sale 
dead poultry, eggs or egg products, that are not properly graded and marked ( ') (4). 


(^) This Bill passed the House of Londs of July 19, 1939; further consideration of the measure by 
the House of Commons was however postponed till after the summer recess. 

(®) Compare this with the Attested Herds scheme briefly described in the Chronicle for the United 
Kingdom published in April 1939, page 179. 

( 3 ) Certain exemptions to both these requirements will be granted. 

( 4 ) All imported eggs, which before the passing of the Act had to be marked ^vith country of origin, 
will, under the new regulations have to be marked as stored unless the exi'>orting country gives satisfactory 
assurance that there are proper arrangements for ensuring that stored eggs are marked as such before export 
and that only fresh eggs are ex:i'>orted without any preservation mark . 
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The Board of Trade is given power to regulate imports of poetry ^d poul^ p^^ 
ducts it such a course is considered necessary to secure the stability of the markets ( ). 
The Board of Trade may also regulate the imports of ^s in shell if this is nece^ 
to ensure the effective operation of any orgamsed and comprehensive arrangem^ or 
the^ifof eg^s und^aken with a view to modifying seasonal variations m sup- 

Pl*es^^g^^gt\dvisory Committee will advise the Poultry Commission in respect of 

XuSrof the Bill provide for the making of service schemes for the 
of in^ance. publicity, storfng of surpluses, research, and ^e P~ f 
inteUieence. In addition a sum not exceeding £50.00° will be provided by the 
chequer for loans to producers' co-operative egg- and poultry-packing stations an or 
grants for demonstrations of poultry-packing. 


Northern Ireland. 


The poultrv industry in Northern Ireland has been partially f 

1024 when the first Marketing of Eggs (Northern Ireland) Act wM pas^. This and 
sl^uent Acts passed in 1926. 1928 and 1931. 

their premises and premises used for preserving eggs should be roistered. 
me^ur^were ConcLed to ensure the maintenance of certain standard of quality. 

"^^^Jpi^eiLTmrStased not only on this earlier legislation but also on an 

tU wholesale prices to be paid for eggs by registered dealers and 
other perLs buying eggs for resale (») should be fixed by the 

of Northern Ireland; in doing this the Minister is advised by a Committee consisting 
of three members appointed by the Minister lumself, five appointed by the egg-produ- 
cers’ organisations and seven elected by licensed wholesalers. . . . 

It also provides for the purchase of eggs on a quality basis, the prices being fix 
after the eggs have been examined and tested under regulations prescri le 
Ministry of Agriculture. There are two statutory grades of eggs “new Imd and se- 
cond ^ To ensure that the eggs retailed are of good quality and are stored Md sold 
in good conditions the Act provides for the licensing of all retailers, except those i^o 
retail eggs produced by their own poultry or eggs for consumption as part of a meal, 
Tte wholesale prices are fixed on the basis of the estimated merchants selling prices 
less deduction for transport and remarketing costs. j + 

The marketing cost was determined by an enquiry; it was originally fixed at ai.qrf^ 
per long hundred (120) but is subject to revision from time to time; m December 
it was 20.86(i. The average producers price for hens eggs in Northern Ir 
8 y.d. per lb. in 1937 and 8 Yjd. in 1938- 

C. PERRING. 


(I) The Board of Trade will then make an Order subject to the approval of Parliament. 
(■*) These latter included by an amending Act passed in 1937* 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generde delVUtituto, Direttorc responsabile^ 
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AGRICULTURAL CREDIT: 

ITS ORGANISATION AND NEW TENDENCIES («) 

Summary: I. National Organisation of Agricultural Credit, i. Trend of the need for agricultural 
, credit: Determining factors. The need for credit dunng the War. The need for credit 
after the War. Need arising from reconstruction of agriculture. Agrarian reform and 
the need for credit to which it gave rise in Central and Eastern Europe. Over-population 
in certain countries and the need for increasing the growing of foodstuffs and of creating 
new arable land by land reclamation and internal colonisation. The gradual process 
of the mechanisation and commercialisation of farming. The increasing complexity of 
the problem of agricultural credit which resulted from the world economic crisis. Increas- 
ing demand arising from the changes in farming brought about by the new level of prices. 
Increasing financial needs arising from economic planning and autarchy. The urgent 
need for adapting the mechanism of agricultural credit to the new situation, the extra- 
ordinary new demands having made the old system inadequate. — 2. The financing of 
farming: Factors making solution difficult. Differences between agriculture, and industry 
and commerce. Agricultural finance cannot be on a very certain basis and must be adapted 
to the unstable conditions of agriculture. The lowness of agricultural returns and the 
difficulty of attracting to agriculture the capital it needs. Means adopted to this end in 
various countries. Progressive adjustment of the means of finance to the special condi- 
tions of agriculture. Need of insuring continuity and stability in the financing of agri- 
culture. the problem enters a new stage with the extension of economic planning. 

3. Types and forms of agricultural credit: The supplying to agriculture of the capital 
which it requires is effected in different ways in different countries, according to the phy- 
sical, economic and social environment. The main types of agricultural credit are: credit 
for production, credit for the sale and trade in produce, subsistence credit, credit for the 
carrying out of social aims or projects of general benefit. New tendencies in the orga- 
nisation of agriculture, and their repercussions on the forms of agricultural credit. Class- 
ification of the forms of agricultural credit: according to the duration of the loans; 
according to the nature of the guarantees; according to their purpose; according to the 
form of the loan; according to whether or not the lender has the right to claim repay- 
ment before a stipulated period; according to the method of repayment; according to 
the nature of the lending institute. Customary classification of agricultural credit: 
working credit, credit for the carrying-out of improvements, credit for the purchase 
of land. 


I _ National organisation of agricultural credit. 

I. Trend of the need for agricultural credit. 

The need for agricultural credit has been increasing rapidly in recent years, 
under the influence of various factors, some temporary and accidental, others 
permanent, arising out of the changes in the technique of agriculture which have 
required ever-increasing capital investment. 


(U Among the most important works for a general consideration of agricultural credit are: 
OiACOtrio ACERBO: Stoiia ed ordinamento del credito agrario nei diversi paesi. Federazione Italians. 
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The far-reaching technical innovations resulting during the nineteenth 
century from the progress of science, industry and transport, profoundly affected 
agriculture. At first the farmer was isolated, working almost exclusively to 
meet the needs of his family and using more or less empirical methods. I.ater 
he became concerned more and more with satisfying the incredsing market de- 
mand' and then, realising the need of increasing yields and guided by systematic 
propaganda and technical instruction, he adopted modern methods. But as 
in general he had not the financial means required by these new methods he had 
to seek credit, not so much to cover working expenses, credit for which he would 
often obtain through co-operative credit organisations, but rather to obtain capital 
for land improvement which was more difficult of access. 

More recent times must be di-vided into War and post- War years. 

In the War years the farmer was confronted with credit difficulties which 
resulted from the monetary situation created by the conflict. 

The demand for credit was then determined essentially by the need for 
increasing food crops, particularly cereals, for the introduction of machinery to 
offset the lack of labour caused by the calling up of men for the armies, and for 
the extension of animal husbandry to provide for the large consumption of meat, 
particularly by the active troops. Briefly, it was necessary to improve yields in 
Ae belligerent countries in order to increase their economic resistance. 

Government intervention became necessary and a large number of measures 
were taken to make credit more readily available to agriculture {'). The govern- 
ments put large sums at the disposal of agriculture, reinforced the guarantees 
of agricultural loans, and allowed new classes of organisations to provide this 

^°^”'lnspl2'^oi these measures, however, agriculture at the end of the War was 
in a very unsatisfactory position, loaded with the debts incurred during the 
inflation of land values. Serious reconstruction problems thus faced the farmers 

and the governments. , . 

In certain countries there were special causes increasing the need for credit, 

in particular, the War damage, which was most serious in the north-eastern regions 


del Consorzi Agrari. Piacenza, 1929. -Louis Tardy: Rapport sur les systimes de crMit agricok- ct 

d-assurances agricoles. League of NaUons. C.eneva, 1938. - Rapports sur le cr^t 

au 1“' Cougrds iuteruationa) du cr&ilt agricole, Naples, octobre i8-aj, 1938. organise par les .CouKrenc ^ 

interuatloualesdu CrMit agricole ., pris la F^deraUon interuaUonale des Techmcens 

Problems dcs Agmrkredils. Deutsche Gruppc der iutematioualen Agrarkredit-Konferenseu .m Deutsche^ 

lusUtut fiir Bankwissenschaft und Bankwesen. Stuttgart and Berlin, 1939. - CrM agncoU 

official organ of the . Coutoences iateruaUonales du CrMit agricole ., Rome. - m WorU 

Situation, volumes covering the years 1929-30 to 1937-38; and Annumr. ‘ ^Sc 

agricoU years from ,929 to 1938, both published by the International 

(.) In accordance with a wish expressed by the General Assembly of the International InsUtuti 
of Apiculture in 1920 that the Institute should make a study of the measures of agricuUural 
taken in the various countries during the War, its Bureau of Economic and ^ 
its BuUetiu a series of reports on the measures taken during the Wat to m^e 

readUy available in Austria, Bulgaria, France, Ireland, Italy, the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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of France, West Flanders, North-east Italy, the Balkan countries, the old Russian 
provinces of Poland and Galicia. 

Not only rural buildings, roads, bridges, dykes, live- and dead-stock, but 
also the land had been damaged. Trenches and defence works had been made 
and the land scarred over large areas; forests and plantations of fruit trees and 
herbaceous plants had been destroyed. The damage was valued at thousands 
of millions of gold francs; and very large sums were therefore necessary to make 
it good. 

Another very important fact which created a large new demand for credit 
was the radical change in the distribution of rural property resulting from the 
agrarian reforms in Central and Eastern Europe ("). As is well known, these 
reforms involved the breaking-up of the large estates belonging to the State, to 
public institutions, to ecclesiastical institutions or to private individuals; these 
lands were parcelled out in various wa3^s and on various conditions (-) to the 
farmers. 

This is one of the most remarkable effects of the social and economic revolu- 
tion brought about by the War in Europe. It is difficult to calculate its exact 
effects as necessary statistics are lacking, but an idea of its extent may be 
obtained from the approximate figures for the areas expropriated and transferred 
to the peasant.^ up to the preset! t. 



Expropriated arci 
{Hectares) 


Bulgaria 

350,000 

(19,36) 

Estonia 

2,300,000 

(1938) 

Finland 

1,021,743 

(1937) 

Hungary 

600,000 

{1936) 

Eat via 

1,800,000 

(1937) 

Eithuania 

566,350 

(1936) 

Poland 

2,500,000 

(193S) 

Romania 

5.810,658 

(1937) 

Czechoslovakia 

4,021,617 

(193S) 

Yugoslavia 

2,484,481 

(i 93 ' 8 ) 


21,454,849 



In Eastern Europe the di.stribution of land ownership in the post-War period 
is very different from what it was before the War. To realise this it is necessary 
simply to consider Russia, where the agrarian revolution has comx)letely trans- 


(p Giacomo Acerbo: IvC riforme agrarie nel dopoguerra in Europa. Firenze, R. Beniporad, 1031. 
( 2 ) “ The Land Tenure Systems in Europe ”, In Documentation for the European Conference on 
Curat Life 1939. International Institute of Agriculture. Rome, 1939* 
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formed land ownership and farming; Latvia and Estonia, where the agrarian 
reform has been also far-reaching; Lithuania and Romania, where large propel t> 
h^^^ to about 10 per cent, of the total; Yugoslavia where large 
moplty has also greatly decreased. In the countries where such an agrarian 
reform has been carried out the number of small owners has accordingly sh<«wn 
a greatTncrease; for example it is estimated that the number of peasants who 
Lve feceived land in Romania is 1 , 393 , 353 . In such cases agrarian reform has 
tr-insforined a land of latifundia into a land of small owners. 

It is easy to realise the difficulties in which the new small owners have found 
themselves Agricultural labourers had suddenly been transformed into 
farmers, who, moreover, were generally without financial means^ or agricu tural 
training and who certainly were not in a position theinse ves o carr> o 
farm for which working capital and capital for dead-stock and indispensa 
ind improvement was necessary. This change took place moreover in coun- 
tries poor in capital and without an adequately developed credit organisation. 
We technical aLl financial assistance granted by certain governments was m.t 
ways sufficient. It was necessary to establish a system of fanning corresp ; 
ing to that of peasant property, based on the personal labour of the fan h . 
There were thus serious dislocations which had grave repercussions on the n., 
ning and productivity of the farms, which could have been put on a sound basis 
onlv if the required financial aid had been forthcoming. 

^The credit problem raised by the formation of small property throUglwigia- 
rian reform was different from that resulting from the spontaneous creation ot 
“y pZerty .>, from th. large .cale aehe„,e, ,.t in.c.a, ..a m 

the last two cases the needs of the farmers as a rule had mostly lieen consideu. 

l": ::Sn'".he ,.eee .„r ere.i. .»>»!-'>:, J-;- 

s r '..a,: ; 

which in certain countries, where there was no possibility of emigration, m.u c 
necessary the intensification of farming by all possible technical mcams in ore 
to ensure the food supply. A second and very important factoi inherent 
modern agriculture is the gradual specialisation, mechanisation and comme 
htlticW which requires the ever wider use of chemistry, machi- 

mW, and electrification and the rationalising of the structure and organisation 
of farms all of which gives rise to a greater need for credit. 

^ ^ An idea of the increased use of machines in agriculture can be obtained from 

the following figures ('). States rose 

The mechanical power available to agriculture i ‘ ^ 

from 6.8 million H.P. in 1910 to 16.2 in 1920 and 53.3 m ^930. The use eff 
drills in cereal-growing in Germany rose from 205,079 in 1907 5 9 , 7 


(M H J Hopfen: La niecanlsaUon agricole et la culture du bl^ dans le monde. Communication 
faite ai S-- internatiouai de Gteie rural. Madrid, septembre 1935. - Corawr. ^nUr,.t^onal 

de Machines agricoles, 1936 . International Institute of Agriculture. Rome, 1937. 
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1925 and to 614,200 in 1933; and the number of combine-harvesters rose from 
307,454 to 1,023,381 and to 1,308,013, and power threshing machines from 16,750 
to 577,657 and to 759,261 over the same period. 

N limber of T) actors 


United States j Canada U.S.S R. Kingdom France Italy (icrmaiiy 


246,083 (1920) 

! 47,455 

(1 921)1 34,943 

(192 9); 1 8,3 72 (1925) 

35,000 (1938) 24.044 (I'CV>) 

tii,8')7 (1925) 

505,933 (19^5) 

; 105,269 

(1931)4^5,34^ 

(I932)|2I,io6 (1931) 

'28,162 (1932) 

24,118 (1933) 

920,021 (1930) 

— ■ 

2 0.-1 , 1 00 

(1934)1 — - 

30,210(1934) 

27.000 (1936) 

1,600,000 (1939) j 



400,000 

(1936)! — 

1 

•37,oof) (i()37)'62.oo') (1938) 


The possibility of the use of machinery and the demand for it is constantly 
increasing. And in the last few years efforts have been made to allow medium 
sized and small fitrms to enjoy to a still greater degree the advantages of me- 
chanisation, either by producing . small tractors suitable to the technical and 
economic needs of these farms (German^y Switzerland), or by the formation of 
co-operative societies to provide machinery for collective Use on small properties. 

Further the farmer has been led to use ever greater quantities of chemical 
fertilizers, which have been adapted to the changing agricultural conditions, 
and in order to pro\dde himself with these fertilizers he very often has recourse 
to credit. 

There has also been increasing rural electrification (') which recjuires very 
expensive plant. In Germain' in 1937 i^bout 80 per cent, of the farms were jirovided 
with electric current. The use of the electric motor has gradually become more 
common, particularly on farms of 20 to 100 hectares; altogether there are over 
3 inillion agricultural users of electricity. 

In Denmark the ilse of electricity has gradually si)read and there are now 
347 jiurely rural electricity stations, so that a high proportion of all farms are su])- 
plied with electricity; this rural tlectrification is financed co-operatively with the 
help of loans. In France there are about 15,300,000 inhabitants benefiting from 
rural elec'trification , and in 1936 there were only 2,239 communess not supplied 
with electricity oilt of a total of 38,000; the cost involved Up to January 1938 
was 7,400,000,000 francs of which 4.700,000,000 were unrepayable grant 
3,000,000,000 from the State and 1,7(30,000,000 from the departments, communes 
and individuals - and the rest, 2,700,000,000, was obtained by loans at a reduced 
rate of interest. In Italy there has been widespread rural electrification in 
connection with land reclamation, electricity being used particularly in drainage 
works; there are 23,670 irrigation works using electric pumps which in 1936 
consumed 72 million kilowatts; whilst 125 great consortia for land reclamation and 


C^) H. J. Hopfen: Electricity in Agriculture. Monthly Bulletin of Agnculiimil Science and Practice. 
August 1939. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 





more than 250 private drainage stations consume 38 miUion lalowa,tts i«r m- 
num. In Sweden electricity is available on 65 per cent, of the total cultiva^ 
land. In the United States the number of farms connected with an electricity 
network has increased from 177,000 in 1923 to 205,000 in 1925, to 576,000 in 
1930, to 745,000 in 1935 and 1,250,000 in 1938 ('); in 1935 the Federal Government 
set up the rural electrification administration which is authorised to afford for 
ten years grants for rural electrification Up to a total amount of $410,000,000. 
These loans, which are granted for a period of twenty years and which bear in- 
terest at 2.88 per cent, at present, are intended to cover the total cost of the 

provision of the networks. ^ 

Now it is evident that the modernisation of farming methods, and of the 
processing and transport of products requires ever greater amounts of capital 
which by reason of the large sums involved and of the slowness of turnover cannot 
be provided out of the farmer’s savings, but has to come from the savings 
of the community through credit institutions. 

The world economic crisis made the agricultural credit problem still more 
complex, since to the demand for capital deriving from the factors indicated above 
was added a demand for means of facing the. difficulties, and new needs, in par- 
ticular for effecting the changes and adaptations induced by the new level of 
prices and for the organisation of a more profitable marketing of products. The 

Lperience of the crisis made it clear that under the. present conditions of 

mechanised and commercialised agriculture it is no longer sufficient to ^ 

cientlv, but that good marketing is also essential. A good farming technique 
must 'be associated with sales at the best time. This gives rise to a demand 
for credit for financing sales and for the building of elevators, 
tors', etc. To the demand for credit for carrying on the process of production 
has been added a demand for credit for marketing. 

Further the tendency towards self-sufficiency which has become widespread 
since the War, has also increased the demand for financial means. is po icy 
has led to the beginning of new branches of home production and to the setting 
™ of i„d„tri« produlg .„bsfit««. for imported goods; .nd th.s... turn gav, 
tL to a new demand (or capital. Considerable means of '"S'', , 

in the new and the expanded branches of production on the one hand whilst 
at the same time means of production are released from restricted branch s 
of production. In the first stage, autarchy naturally leads to a rise ^ 

prices. Thus there results an increased need for means of payment, ^ 

the transformed branches of industry and agriculture but also for ^ 

use home produced goods. In the cases both of newly created 
of existing undertakings expanded or transformed there are three distinct 

financia^)PhaseSn^tiai preparatory stage, when the new plant has to be techni- 
cally studied and scientifically tested. 


(■) J. M. Carmody: Governinental Encouragement and Financing of Rural ElectrificaUon. Re- 
port presented to the World Power Conference, Vienna session, 1938. 
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(b) The phase of carrying out the plans, that is the actual construction 
of new plant or the adaptation or extension of existing plant. 

(c) The phase of the bringing into use of the new plant. 

As self-sufficiency programmes are carried into effect the need of capital 
increases, and as this need cannot in general be covered by voluntary national 
saving, one of the principal elements and chief regulating factors of every self 
sufficiency programme is the creation of new savings and the liberation of exist- 
ing savings from other investments. 

Further as economic activity became increasingly the subject of government 
control and as the idea of planned economy gained ground, there arose an increas- 
ingly strict control of agriculture. As is well known this control is not limited 
merely to the fixing of prices for the principal products, but involves also the 
regulation of the production itself and of marketing. 

The most striking example of this is provided by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 and 1938 in the United States. The 1938 Act which regulates 
production and marketing provides for the granting by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation of loans to farmers to enable them to carry over stocks of the 
principal crops (wheat, cotton and maize), and to' preserve dairy products 
which would otherwise come into the market the Act provides for credits gua- 
ranteed by these products to be available to farmers who adhere to the plan. 
Marketing quotas have been introduced for the ordinary sale of cotton, 
wheat, maize, tobacco and rice ('). 

Other less imposing but no less significant examples could be cited to give 
an idea of the large-scale mobilisation of energy and capital brought about by 
the application of the principle of planned economy made in most countries in 
recent years. 

The financial position of agriculture which has been sketched above was 
aggravated by the indebtedness which since 1929 has been increased by the very 
heavy fall of prices; this indebtedness has caused more or less far-reaching govern- 
ment intervention (^). 

Now the question which naturally arises here is: has the credit system been 
able in general to satisfy the urgent demand for funds caused not only by normal 
factors, but more by exceptional factors ? In many countries the answer is: no. 
In fact like other branches of economic life, the organisation of credit, in spite 
of improvements, has not always been sufficiently adapted to changes that have 
come about since the War in world economy. Since the War there have been, 
as we have seen, difficult technical, economic and financial problems to be solved. 
In the first place it was necessary to reestablish on a sound basis those farms of 
which the production had been interrupted or slowed down or diverted from its 
normal rotation, and then to improve the position of those farms which had become 


(V) See the section on the United States in Chapter VI (Agricultural Policies in the Different Coun- 
tries) in 7 'he World Agricultural Situation in 1936-37 and 1937-3S published by the Internationa! 
Institute of Agriculture. Rome, 1939. 

* {^) Sec Agricultural Indebtedness, Iniernaiional Institute of Agriculture. Rome, 1937. 
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unprofitable and heavily indebted by the collapse of prices. Credit methods 
haS. so to say, been overtaken by time and events. They remained more or 
less fixed in their old traditions. They had in most cases been related to the 
needs of production and did not give enough attention to the marketing of the 
products which after the world economic crisis became of such great importance. 

Once it was seen that there was this disproportion in the credit system, 
in respect both of its structure and its resources, the governments took far-reach- 
ing measures to reform and complete agricultural banking organisation. T 
work, which began after the War, is still continuing. ; c 

It would seem therefore of great interest to study the tendencies of this 
revision; in other words, to examine the way in which the credit system react- 
ed to the profound changes in the world economic and socml order 
caused by the War, by the new conditions of the immediate post Wa y 
and bv the world economic crisis. 

First we will examine some general aspects of the problem, and in a second 
section of this article we will consider the organisation of agricultural credit n 

certain countries. 

2 . Financing of farming. 

We have seen above that as a result of the influence of both normal and 
extraordinary factors the demand for credit has increased from year to year 
afd has often been so great that it could not be met out of the financial means of 
banks and governments, and so remained in part unsatisfied. 

A general study of the problem of the financing of agriculture shows that 
there are several factors making a solution difficult; some concern ^the pecu la 
physical and economic conditions of agriculture and others relate to its essen- 

tiallytUncertam^c^^a^t technical progress there may be, farming wiU 

never be entirely subject to human control, so that forecasts will never be reliable. 
While industrial activity is the result of individual initiative and creates relation 
ships easy to dissolve, agriculture in aU its aspects is conditioned bv a complex 
of natural conditions and existing social relationships. . ^ 

Another essential difference, important from -the point of view of credit 

between industry and agriculture is to be "/'’'TtTto c“sS of 

prices. Agricultural market prices are in fact not closely related ^ costs 
production by reason of the variations in unit yield which it is difhcul 
Lntrol and oJ the difficulty of changing from one crop to another; ^dustna 
market prices are, on the other hand, closely related to costs and the industna- 
S Sn .cc„r.tdy hi. ohtp.t ..d can change .t aceord.ng 

to market forecast or fiscal or tariff policy. • j k,, tViP time ne- 

Further the duration of a credit operation is determined y 
cessary for the reproduction of the invested capital, and this is not the sarn 
ifthe case of agriculture as it is in the case of industry and commerce. The 
farLr in most^cases can reproduce his capital only once a 
shorten his production process which is determined by the aws « “ 
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Now the strict dependence of farming on variable physical conditions rend- 
ers the financing of agriculture very complicated. , , . • 

Further in addition to the precarious nature of the output of faiming, 
account must be taken of the fact that the total income of agriculture is gener- 
ally small and in any case lower than that of industry and commerce. -or 
ihis reason savings are not readily placed in agriculture which provides an 
investment of a longer duration and yielding smaller profits than other invest- 
ments. Investors often prefer even risky investments giving larger profits 

This being the case, the problem is to know how to attract to agriculture 
the capital it needs; in other words how to ensure the supply to agriculture, 
on terms which it can economically support, of the means necessary for its 
better and more efficient organisation. In most countries the difficulty has 
been overcome mainly in the following three ways: 

(1) encouragement of co-operative credit organisation, considered capa- 
ble of supplvdng the farmer with money at the lowest rate of interest; 

( 2 ) government intervention in the form of contributions to the pay- 
ments of interest on debts, or in the form of special relief and prmleges; 

(3) the setting up of state agricultural banks or the subsidizing of pri- 
vate agricultural banks. u 

Agricultural credit policy of most countries in recent years has been con- 
cerned with the adaptation of financial methods to the special condemns of 
agriculture, in order. to some extent to offset the risks inherent in agricultural 

In principle each farmer should possess the capital necessary for the 
ing of his farm without having to have recourse to credit, but in fact this 
is not the case, for in many countries the great majority of agricul ra is s 
are small farmers without capital. Further it cannot be really expected that 
the farmer should himself possess all the capital necessary to meet not only 
ordinary needs, but also extraordinary needs deriving from unforeseen and 
unforeseeable events. Apart from, for example, unusual weather conditions 
there are the diseases of plants and animals which may come in the form of 
an epidemic. The farmer has to rely on credit for a part at least of the 
money he needs for working capital, as working expenses can only be covered 

after the harvest during the following 3^ear. 

The working capital of a farm has to cover the working cost during two 
distinct periods. The first is the period from the incurring of working cost to 
the gathering of the harvest. The second is the period between the harvest and 

the sale of the produce. , 

The length of the first phase depends on production conditions in tu n 

regulated by various factors such as the quality and fertility of the land, the 
position of the farm, weather conditions, etc. 

The length of the second period depends partly on the movement of market 
prices a rise in which induces the farmer to sell, and a fall to withhold his 
products from the market; and on the other hand on the reserves of working 
capital which allow the farmer to spread his sales more uniformly over the 

year. 
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In given production conditions there exists an optimum length of the se- 
cond phase, and if the farmer’s reserves of working capital do not allow him to 
attain this optimum, he has to attempt to augment his working capital by 
means of credit; this is the purpose of credits for the financing of products, 
of which we shall speak later. 

It is also important to ensure continuity and stability in the financing 
of farming, and for this reason it is necessary that lending institutions should 
be protected from sudden demands for the withdrawal of funds deposited with 
them. It is thus advisable that such institutions should have resources com- 
ing not only from the savings of the public, but also from government advances, 
this is in fact the case in many countries, particularly in respect of the grant- 
ing of credits for the financing of products. 

Thus the risk of a sudden financing interruption and of the unfavourable 
repercussions which this has on the market for farm property, is largely eli- 
minated. 

With the coming of planned economy the problem of agricultural nnance 
has entered into a new phase. It has lost its traditional almost exclusively 
private character to become a matter of public concern. The farmers who 
have been induced to co-operate more or less closely with the government plan 
for agricultural production, have naturally had governinent support, in the 
form of subsidies or credit at reduced rates of interest. This is the case most 
often when the governments, in order to attain the goals of their agricultural 
programmes, restrict or increase certain branches of production; but it is also 
true in the case of the new method of centralising output for preservation and 
joint sale, which involves marketing in great (prantities in place of the market- 
ing of small quantities by individuals. 

Through the control of the time distribution of sales a stability of prices and 
greater profits are sought. It seems the best means of encouraging fanners 
to produce steadily. But it requires large resources not only for the setting 
up of plant and buildings, for the preservation and handling of products, but 
above all for the advances made to farmers against products delivered to the 
centralizing organisation. This kind of agricultural finance can be ensured 
only by the intervention of the public authorities most concerned in this kind 
of organisation which allows the control of production and markets. 


3. Types and forms of agricultural credit. 

The organisation of agricultural credit varies from one country to another 
according to the physical, economic and social conditions. Thus in one country 
agricultural credit will finance only the productive processes, in another it will 
also be interested in the processing, conservation and sale of the produce, 
and in a third it may even have aims which are not purely economic but also 
social, such as the setting up of small owners. In each country agricultural 
credit should adapt itself to the local requirements, for whenever the link bet- 
ween the organisation and development of credit and the needs of agriculture 
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becomes weak, signs of maladjustment will soon show themselves in agricultural 
production and in the conditions of the rural population. 

The main types of agricultural credit (*) are as follows: 

[а) credit for purposes of production in the broadest sense of the term; 

(б) credit to cover the sale and trade in agricultural products; 

(c) subsistence credit, which is only found in certain countries; 

[d) credit for social purposes or for purposes of general welfare. 

These different types of agricultural credit may all be found almost equally 

developed within one and the same country, or only some of them may be found 
combined in different ways and developed to different degrees, everything depend- 
ing on the type of agriculture prevailing in the country and the stage of devel- 
opment which it has reached. 

New tendencies in the organization of agriculture have had their repercu- 
sions on the forms of agricultural credit. In this connection mention should 
be made of the tendency of small farmers to combine, the movement having 
become stronger since the last quarter of the 19th century, especially as regards 
the production and sale of goods. It is this tendency which has given rise 
to the great network of credit co-operatives for the production, purcliase and 
sale of goods, which have had to turn to credit institutions to obtain the capital 
necessary for their founding as for their later working. Nowadays, within the 
framework of the plans regarding agricultural credit an e\er larger part is reser- 
ved for the financing of such groups. 

Furthermore, owing to the world agricultural crisis and the economic plann- 
ing to which it has given rise there has been an ever growing intervention by 
the vState authorities in the production and sale of agricultural produce. This 
intervention has taken the form of a control, which is sometimes very far-rea- 
ching, of the areas cultivated and the crops harvested. In such cases less atten- 
tion has l)een paid to the separate farms than to the total of farms devoted to 
the particular branch of production under consideration, so that interest has 
been concentrated less on the individual production than on the product itself, 
the price of which it is sought to maintain by the regulation of production and 
sales. Basic agricultural commodities are now regulated from the standpoint 
of the general welfare rather than from that of the individual as was formerly 


(q A distinction is sometimes made between productive and unproductive credit. By unpro- 
ductive credit is meant credit which does not really help towards the development and iminovement 
(jf the agricultural undertaking. The most obvious example of unproductive credit is that 
formed on the tran.sfer of the property rights in an agricultural undertaking or i)iecc of land, or 
in the. course of agreements arising out of inheritance. Debts contracted during times of agricultural 
crisis to cover the losses suffered by farmers are also to be considered as instances of unproductive 
credit. As regards productive credit, obvious examples are loans contracted for the purchase of seeds, 
fertilizers, macliines, and livestock, for the payment of the labour employed, for the extension of farm 
buildings, for the clearing, drainage or irrigation of land, etc. In addition the so-called indirect credit 
— i. e- credit devoted to the financing of organisations engaged in the disposal of agricultural products — 
is considered as a variety of productive credit. 
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all basic products, as regards b copulation has led to the carrying 

The machinery oi agricultural , concerned has under the 

simple dealings of interest on y o^ le in^^^^ o/ public financing; so that, in 
pressure of circumstances of former times, we now find collec- 

addition to the essentially mdividua ere cublic undertakings and orga- 
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practice developed in the vanoas coun ties number of factors which 

ilassify then, in any simple manner owing to the great number 

“'"Lwei'er”" w“- of .»gg.«i«". *h. following classification, might be made: 

Classification according to the duration of the loans: 

short-term credits; 
medium-term credits; 
long-term credits. 


(I) 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 


VO/ ■ n t 

III) CtoVieaHon acc««“«e '» “"T 

credit based on a mortgage of immovable proiietly. 
credit based on movable property: 
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(3) credit for the purchase of live stock, machines, tools, seeds, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, etc. or other goods necessary for production, for the payment 
of wages, etc.; 

(4) credit to allow the farmer to keep his products till market 
conditions become more favourable. 

(IV) Classification based on the nature of the loan'. 

(1) loans in money or in money equivalent; 

(2) loans in kind. 

(V) Classification according as to whether or not the lender is entitled to 
claim repayment before the lapse of a certain fixed period of time: 

(1) loans repayable on demand; 

(2) loans repayable only after a .stipulated date; 

(3) loans repayable after previous notice. 

(VI) Classification according to the nature of the lender: 

(1) loans granted either directly by the State or by State banks; 

(2) loans granted by semi-official institutions or by private institu- 
tions sub.sidised by the State; 

(3) loans granted by private institutions independent of the State, 
such as mortgage credit banks, ordinary banks, in.surance companies, warehouse 
companies, savings banks, etc.; 

(4) by ordinary credit co-operative societies; 

(5) niortgage credit co-operative societies; 

(6) by public bodies such as saving societies, etc.; 

(7) private per.sons. 

(VII) Classification according to the method of repayment: 

(1) loans repayable by instalments; 

(2) loans repayable by amortization; 

(3) loans repayable in one lump sum. 

Often there exists some connection between these different characteristics. 
Thus, for example, credit for the purchase of land, or for the carrying out of 
permanent improvements generally takes the form of long-term mortgage credit 
repayable by amortization. Toans for the purchase of goods needed in production 
are generally granted against personal guarantees backed b3’ the deposit of secu- 
rities or on the security of the live or dead stock, and are repayable after a relat- 
ively short period. Toans to allow peasants to hold back their products till the 
market conditions become more favourable are generally guaranteed by the 
product itself, and are repayable on the sale of the products. 

Even so, however, the number of varieties of agricultural credit resulting 
from the combination of the different characteristics is very great. 

Ireland offers the most characteristic example of credits granted directly 
by the State for the purchase of lands. 
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The different parts of the British Empire offer good examples of credit g^nted 
by the State eithL directly or through the intermediary of the banks 

improvenient of lands or similar piirposes. inefifu 

Italy offers interesting cases of credit granted by semi-official institu- 

France shows a t3T)ical example of agricultural credit granted by co-operative 

'“^‘as ' regards mortgage credit granted by mortgage banks and °ther non co- 

by the Landschaften of Germany, althougfi similar institutions are also to be 

found in Denmark and Sweden. ^ j • -ri-vxA i-n 

A most useful modification of the Landschaften was adopted in 1916 m the 

U S A by the Federal land banks set up under the Federal Farm Loan A ^ 
Here we find an example of a mixed system which can hardly be described a 
co-operative mortgage credit, yet retains 

the Landschaften. It has since been incorporated in the g^^at reform ag 
cultural credit effected in the U. S. A. in 1933 under the Farm Credit Adm 

“he three chief forms of co-operative credit based on the guarantee of third 
parties are the Raffeisen system, the Schulze-Delitzsch system and the Luzzatti 

*^"*7he Schulze-Delitzsch system and the LUzzatti system, which is really only 
a moIL“f the former sU-. are more suited Urban 
^'rer1it However in Italy the peoples banks based on the Luzza .>■ 
and in other counlriee bank, founded on similar principles have to »>me eaten 

in Germany and has since bee. ‘dopted 

to give them the necessary financial support. n.pvent the 

Finallv agricultural warrants have been created in order to pr .v 
over h.“7.ale 'f prodnets and so maintain prices. They have been endow^ 
S kg? statu, in France amongst other countries, as well a. .n some ol the 

W^“i“as ^?£n dealing with the diflemnt varieties of agricultu.cd credit 
liffnr the effecting of improvements and credit for the purchase of land, 
it serves and the way in which it serves them. 
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Working Credit. 

The purpose of working credit is to supply the agriculturalist with the neces- 
sary capital for the ordinary running of his farm and, above all, with the circulat- 
ing capital, which being renewed each season or at the close of a few seasons, 
can be repaid at short date. If, however, as happens in certain countries, it 
is a matter not only of circulating capital but also of dead- and live-stock, 
then owing to 4he different methods of reconstituting these two forms of capital 
there may result loans which can be repaid only after four or five years. 

This type of credit is often compared with ordinary commercial credit in 
that it generally arises in the case of businesses already constituted and seeks 
to ensure the continuity of the productive process. However, there are also 
certain important points of difference, especially as regards the duration of the 
loan, for whereas commercial credit is essentially short-term in duration, agri- 
culture needs circulating capital repayable generally after a period of about a 
year. Furthermore, whereas commercial credit is often personal, working credit 
in agriculture is usually granted against real guarantees. Generally the guarantees 
are in the form of movable property, for example, the crops or live stock, but 
sometimes they are in the form of immovable property as in the case of a cur- 
rent account guaranteed by a mortgage. When commercial credit is based on 
real property the borrower in principle loses possession of the good offered as 
pledge, as is also the case when an advance is made on the pledge of securities; 
whereas the farmer generally retains possession of the pledged good and is all- 
owed to make use of it, as in the case of the live- or dead-stock of an estate, and 
may even alienate it to obtain the money necessary for the payment of his debts, 
and the case is the same with products of the soil. 

The second part of this study, which deals with the subject according to 
countries, will show the existence of many systems of working credit. These 
.systems vary according to the prevailing t3^es of agriculture, depending on the 
degree of specialisation practised and the extent to which the farming is intensive 
in character. Considering the economic function of this form of credit the im- 
portant thing is to ensure that the loan granted is used for agricultural purposes 
and in the most effective way. To ensure this, however, is no easy matter, for 
the great majority of peasants and farmers are lacking in technical knowledge, 
live isolated far from centres of population, and cannot obtain adequate tech- 
nical instruction or make the best use of the borrowed capital. Sometimes the 
lending institutions and agricultural technical institutions have combined to 
supeTvi.se the use of the borrowed capital, some such supervision being especially 
desirable as the loans are often made under particularly favoured conditions and 
with part at least of the risk being borne by the community. The growth of 
this method of supervision indeed constitutes an advance in the working of 
agricultural credit. 

In order to make sure that the loans granted are used for agricultural pur- 
poses, legislation has been introduced in some countries to facilitate the granting 
of loans not only in monetary form, but when possible in kind, especially in the 
form of fertilizers, seeds, insecticides, etc. This method has received much encoUr- 
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(.) leoois tardy: Ee financement des rto>ltea. Report presented to the Vth IntemaUonal 
ctConlerenee on Agricultural Credit, Vienna, Jacques et Dtoontrond, r936. 
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find its place on the markets, and which by reason of its considerable si a 

nroduction well deserves to be protected. 

Advances made on the security of produce raise problems of a ted . , 
financial and legal nature. To make such advances possible it is above all neces- 
sary to construct store-places, barns, silos, refrigerating plant, and in geneia 
whatever is necessary for the storing and conservation of P^duce. 

Necessary for the financing of crops may reach a very high figure, especial > 

; as is frequently the case, the basic products in question are considerable 
. Jtity b„. .1.0 in va.u.. «ch c.,c, the .<1™~ 
serious repercussions on the public finances. In the protection of the markets 
the main agricultural products credits aiming at regularising supply and 

wLfeleaZglTthe financing of crops are highly developed 
especially as regards measures for the defence of the wheat and wine markets, 
the organisation of this type of credit is of quite special interest ( ). 

Not only the funds deposited are employed, for these operations, but also 
those placed by the State at the disposal of the mutual agricultural credit inst - 

agriculturalist who desires an advance on his crop generally sig"® J 
of hand or a warrant of a local agricultural credit society which discounts it at 
the regional bank. The regional bank in its turn has the warrant or no ^ _ 

hand discounted by the Caisse Nalionale de Credit AgneoU or the Bank 

""'The warrant is a document of a special type; ^^^TrLdl^ 

loan the date of repayment and the nature of the security, 1 he lavv of 3 . 

iqo6 tried to make of it a true credit instrument, assuring its circulation and its 
navment on the date stated. Hence the warrant is transferable by endorsemen , 
and those who have signed or endorsed a warrant are jointly and separate y 
liable^ On the other hand the holder may sell the security under easy and quick 
coSltions failing payment of the warrant by the borrower on the stipulated 
ra^f-irarticle 12 oI the above-mentioned law allows the holder of the warrant 
precedence as against almost all the privileged creditors; and if the pnee does 
lot suffice to satisfy his claims, article 13 gives him subsidiary rights against 

the endorsers and the borrower. i j a-t, witViin which 

A decree-law of September 28, 1935 has enlarged the area within which 

agrictltural warrants may be used, and has thus helped to increase the credit 

facilities at the disposal of the agriculturalists. 

From 1906 to 1937. 283.400 agricultural warrants were issued on secuntie 
valued at 7^966 million francs to cover loans totalling 3.527 million francs ( ). 


the renort of Louis Tardy, already quoted. „ , . , , , 

9 Rapport sur U warranta^c dc. prodaiU agricoles pendant Vannee 
R^llmL Franoaise par U Ministre de VA,ricaUare. Ministry of Agriculture. Carsse uaUonale de CrMrt 

agricole. Paris, i939- 
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In Germany the right granted to the Deutsche Getreidehandelsgesellschaft of 
issuing warrants {Orderlagerscheine) on grain has been transferred by the law 
of May 30, 1933 to the Reichsstelle for cereals, fodders and other agricultural 
products. As regards financing properly so called a distinction is made bet- 
ween warehousing in the borrowers’ own barns and warehousing in the barns 
of third parties. Only in the second case may the stored produce or goods serve 
as security for a loan. 

From 1931 to 1937 the number of warrants issued was 20,031 on the security 
of 1,314,289 metric tons of produce distributed as follows: wheat 1,260,836 tons, 
potato slices 43,301 tons; malt 10.152 tons. 

In Italy, Under the law of July 5, 1928, advances on the security of agri- 
cultural produce may be granted either to private individuals, or to associations 
which make use of rural funds. They are granted exclusively to producers in 
cases of retarded sales or lack of produce, and may not exceed three fifths of the 
value of the produce or goods deposited as security. This form of financing 
has been encouraged by the introduction of sales in common of the main agri- 
cultural products {ammassi). 

In Yugoslavia, the vSilos Company, set up by the decree law of June 14, 1938, 
has been made responsible for the construction of silos for the storage and neces- 
sary treatment of cereals and, in case of need, of fruits, eggs, cheese, etc. For the 
produce thus put in storage warrants are given on which the financial institutions 
of the State may grant loans up to 75 per cent, of their value. 

In Romania the storage and financing of crops is governed by the 
law of July I, 1930 on the construction of silos and the law of April 7* ^937 
on general storeplaces and the warrantage of cereals. The Ministry of 
National Economy is engaged in constructing 80 silos provided with the most 
modern equipment. The National Bank will finance the storage of cereals, 
making advances on presentation of receipt warrants Up to 70-80 per cent, of 
the value of the goods deposited by the agriculturalists, private banks, dealers, etc. 

In Portugal the discount of agricultural warrants is a credit operation which 
is carried out by the Caixa Geral de Depositos, Credito e Previdencia and the 
Caixa Nacional de Credito. Warrantage is especially important for grain and wine. 

In Argentina contracts based on agricultural pledges were introduced by 
the law of October 19, 1914. The goods named as security guarantee the creditor 
by special privilege the amount of the loan, the interest payments and the charges 
involved. The debtor retains possession of the goods serving as security in the 
name of the creditor. 

Similarly in many other countries measures have been adopted to facilitate 
the granting of credits for the financing of crops. This indeed constitutes one 
of the most interesting features of the new organisation of agricultural credit. 

Credit for the making of improvements. 

The agriculturalist may have need of credits not only for the ordinary run- 
ning of his farm, but also in order to make improvements. For this reason a 
distiction is made between capital needed to cover running expenses and capital 
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needed to effect improvements, taking especial note of the difference in the length 
of time in which the two types of capital may be recovered. The difference has 
as its natural consequence a difference in the length of time needed by the bor- 
rower to repay the mone)^ borrowed, loans for running expenses obviously being 
repayable much sooner than loans for the making of improvements. 

Here we come to deal with a form of credit of great general interest. Im- 
proving the land in fact means increasing the economic resources of the country 
and rendering easier the lives of its inhabitants. Therefore credit for the making 
of improvements is a type of credit wherein the interest of the individual and the 
interest of the community most clearly coincide. 

This type of credit has also an international importance which shf)uld not be 
overlooked, yet the problem in connection with it is in the first place a national 
one falling within the sphere of internal policy for each countrx'. It is for the 
national institutions of each state to consider the possibilities of land improve- 
ment, the urgency of the problem within the national territory, and hence also 
the means of financing such improvements. This applies especially to the large 
scale works affecting great areas or entire provinces, such as, for example, the 
great dykes regulating the Nile floods by means of which immense deserts have 
been opened up for cotton cultivation; the improvement of the former unheal- 
thy regions around the Panama Canal so as to make them suitable for human set- 
tlement; the draining of the Pontine Marshes at the gates of Rome, etc. There are 
thus certain works which may be termed works of improvements in the broadest 
sense of the term, but which can only be attempted by the initiative, the finan- 
cial power and the credit of the vState. 

Closely related to these works are the works necessary to maintain the culti- 
vable area and to protect if from such dangers as floods, avalanches, landslides 
and similar natural disasters. We shall, however, exclude consideration of such 
works from the present study because they are not of an essentially directly pro- 
ductive nature and furthermore they can hardly be financed otherwise than by 
the State, as private capital would refuse to engage in such undertakings. 

Hence in the present study we shall confine ourselves to those works of im- 
provement which have the two characteristics that they’ can be undertaken by’' 
private initiative and that they sooner or later bring about an increase in produc- 
tion and in income. Works of this nature are those undertaken to clear unculti- 
vated land, to drain excessively damp soils, to irrigate excessively’ dry soils, to 
provide means of transport, to set up barns, silos, refrigerating plant, aqueducts, 
dwelling houses, etc. 

To obtain the necessary funds the main condition is that the work to be un- 
dertaken be one that will prove profitable. The lender expects if not a certainty 
at least a reasonable hope that his money will produce and receive an adequate 
return. 

It is not easy to decide on the exact nature and importance of each work, 
to determine whether or not it falls within the scope of the present study. Per- 
haps it will be sufficient to exclude those which, whether because of their magni- 
tude, or because of the length of time necessary to complete them, or because of 
the number of people affected by them, are necessarily such as can only be carried 
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out by the State. Examples of such works are the reclamation of the Pontine 
Marshes in Italy, the draining of the Zuyder Zee in the Netherlands, the adaption 
of the Jutland heaths for cultivation in Denmark, etc. ' 

There remain the works of land improvement properly so called. The 
great importance of such works is widely recognized, yet as regards providing 
the credit required to carry them out progress has been less than was to be 

We might first of all mention some of the difficulties encountered, which 
investigation show to be sometimes of a general character and sometirnes of a 
more individual or national character. These difficulties can be summarised under 
the following main headings: (i) lack of capital, a difiiculty accentuated and 
generalised as a result of the War; {2) insufficient returns relative to the amount 
of caoital employed; (3) comparatively slow amortization. . 

The first difficulty must be overcome, if passible, by drawing capital from 

insufficient returns are a serious obstacle which it is not easy to overcome. 
Naturally only those plans of improvement should be undertaken which are 
of a kind that will yield a normal interest rate on the capital needed for their 
financing. In many cases the improvement in the productive ^ 

fand which can be obtained by works carefully executed is sufficiently great 
to provide adequate returns on the capital needed for the carrying ou o sue 1 
woJks. If. however, the plans of improvement are themselves unable to yie_ 
normal interest charges, in certain cases it still remains possible to obtain 
subsidies from the State or other intere-sted parties; but these subsidies mus 

A^furtSr veTy effective form of subsidy consists in a guarantee of intere.st 
on the part of the State, or in the granting of exemptions or reliefs from cer- 

Am^ 4 °thl^ special reasons which very often constitute difficulties in the 
way of the financing of works of improvement the following “ esP-^ 
noted. In many countries the mortgage guarantees required can be Pf^J^^ed only 
after expensive and difficult formalities and may even be unobtainable o g ^ 
the existence of earlier mortgages; in some countries the purchasing power of mon 
L verTunSe; the conceptiL of agricultural improvement or land improvement 
is stiU inadequately defined in law; and frequently the legal texts ‘=o*itam n 
' clauses obliging the landowner to compensate a tenant for improvements effe ^ 

Tis Meld i„disp«.sable that the mortgage law “ 

the procedure should remain always the same and simple to follow, whilst the 
law courts should be easy of access and provide possible claimants with a qmc , 
reliable and not too expensive means of obtaining their due. 

” ?Le ha. al.0 heel, much o. the dedt.bility of „tM»« 

legidation to gtaot the le.d.t of food, destined fot the c*"5™g oot 

ments a certain degree of preference as against previous mortgages. Such a la 

would certainly encourage the granting of credit for improvement 

the privilege would in no case apply to a sum exc^ding the 

the improved piece of land. The law for the colonisation of the latifundia m 
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Sicily which has recently been approved in Italy, does indeed lay it down that 
the credits granted by the new colonisation institute to the owners shall be 
guaranteed by a mortgage enjoying certain rights of precedence as against 
already existing mortgages. 

In actual fact large scale improvement works are generally earned cut b\ 
organised groups of landowners, communes, provinces, etc. Such groups can offer 
better guarantees to credit institutions than can isolated individual borrowers. 
Typical examples of such groups are the consortia for land reclamation and irri- 
gation in Italv, the wateringues of Belgium, the hydraulic co-operatives in 
several countries, the associations for the carrying out of land improvements in 


Bulgaria, etc. • i 

To ensure that the borrowed money is really used for the purposes intended 

and that the works are completely carried out, a right of supervision is often 
granted to the lender of the funds. In some countries the credits are for the 
same reason onlv granted gradually as the works are in progress. There are also 
cases where the State is directly interested iii improvement works, either 
granting subsidies or guaranteeing the capital or at least the interest payments 
or helping in some way suitable under the circumstances. 

This sort of operation is in general left to the mortgage banks, as they have 
a better knowledge of the capital market and easier access to its resources. The 
usual procedure for obtaining the funds necessary for this sort of credit is the issue 

of securities based on land to be retired by drawings as the debts are amortized; 

but it is above all necessary to use all the means (issue value, etc.) which expe- 
rience has shown to be available for creating favourable conditions for the issue 
of the stock, and to avoid too high a rate of interest. It is the function 
of the credit institute itself to issue the stock when the money market is in a 
position to take it up. In some countries the process is made easier by a 
State guarantee, but such a guarantee would be limited to cases where the 
improvement is recognized to be of benefit to the whole community. In such 
cases the State also often contributes to the interest payments on the sums 

borrowed. . , .... 

A further question to be considered is that of arranging such conditions 
of repayment as are most convenient both to the lender and to the borrower. 
Clearly these conditions must as far as possible satisfy the needs of both parties. 
In general a loan repayable by instalments or by amortization lasts 5, 10, 20 


or 30 years. . . i • 

In principle the repayment of the loans should coincide with the increase in 

the returns from the land as a result of the improvement effected, so that the 
repayment charges should not prove too heavy. The amortization payments 
should begin not at once, but after a period of two to five years according to the 

importance and nature of the works. 

Owing to the agricultural crisis the need for credits for improvements has 
been particularly felt during recent years in the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe Agricultural credit experts from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, 
Hungary, Latvia. Poland. Romania and Yugoslavia met at Warsaw in November 
1930 to consider the general problem of medium-term agricultural credit and drew 
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up a memorandum on the whole subject. To meet the needs of such countries 

two types of credit were considered. . ... ... ^ ^ j 

The first type consisted of loans for the purchase of chemical fertilizers, tested 
seeds, various agricultural requisites, loans for the fattening of stock, the payment 
of wages, etc. These are all expenses which sometimes force the peasant to sell 
his produce at an unfavourable time, for example, immediately after the gathering 
of the harvest. In such cases credits covering not less than 9 nor more than ih 
months would help not only to better the condition of the market for certain ce- 
reals - a most important matter for the group of countries mentioned - but would 
also raise the purchasing power of the agricultural classes by raising the income 
accruing to them from the sale of their produce. 

The second type of credit considered included loans for the carrying out 
of improvements to raise the productive capacity and value of the land the maxi- 
mum duration of such loans in principle to be 5 years. They should especially 
be used for the following purposes: 

{a) the purchase of dead-stock; 

(b) the purchase of live-stock and especially of breeding animals; 

(c) the repair and enlargement of farm buildings, and in general every 
tvpe of improvement yielding quick returns; 

(d) the improvement of ponds, vineyards, market gardens, beehives, etc., 

(e) the clearing of land; 

(/) the carrying out of certain agrarian operations, such as the consolic - 

ation of holdings; . , -j- 

(g) the conversion of onerous debts contracted in the past, if necessary , 

by recourse to bodies other than the usual credit institutions. 

As can be seen, most of these loans are destined to. improve, the working 

equipment of the farmer and to provide for its more efficient use. 

Now in most of the countries in question the peasants cannot obtain medium- 
term credit for improvements and thus must content themselves with short- 
term credit. The result often is that they prove Unable to honour their enga- 
gements when they fall due, and consequently have to contract new loans at 
exorbitant rates of interest. In this way the peasants soon come to be in a very 

precarious position. , . • a.* 

The experts from these countries have also recommended the organisation 

of a special supervisory body to ensure that the loans are employed for the pur- 
poses indicated. This supervision might be exercised either before or after the 
Use of the loans. The supervision in advance seems more to be recommen e , 
but it could only be partially effective. Such control can be usefully exercised 
in the case of credits granted for the purchase of means of production and for the 
carrying out of certain operations or the fitting of certain installations. In these 
cases the loans should be allowed only on presentation of the original invoices 
from certain commercial houses approved by the lending institute or after proo 
that the operation has been carried out or the improvement effected^ 

As regards a posteriori control, it was thought better that this should be 
exercised by the lending institution with the help and through the intermediary 
of local bodies. The effectiveness of such control could be strengthened by 
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granting the credits to members of a co-operative wherever the nature of the 
credit to be granted so allows and to the extent that such a course is pos- 
sible. 

Wherever it is shown that the credit is not being employed for the purposes 
stated or is being improperly employed the lending institution should have the 
right to cancel the portion of the loan not yet drawn upon. 

A particularly interesting case of the organisation of this form of credit is 
offered by the Consorzio Nazionale per il Credito Agrario di Miglioramento (9 
in Italy, a public body specialising in this type of operation. Founded in 1927, 
its special function is to supply the funds necessary for the most important land 
reclamation and irrigation works and for the great agrarian reforms. The State, 
the Bank of Naples, the Bank of Sicily, the more important people’s banks and 
other financial houses take part in the Consortium. Its capital consists of an 
unlimited number of registered shares of 500,000 lire each, the capital now amount- 
ing to 269,500,000 lire. Its function is mainly that of serving as guarantee for the 
interest-bearing bonds and for the mortage bonds which the Consortium is allowed 
to issue, the former to twice and the latter to eight times the amount of the cap- 
ital; in this way it becomes possible to finance agricultural operations to the 
extent of about 3 milliard lire. For each loan there is a technical enquiry and 
a legal inquiry. The Consortium does not work for private interests or in order 
to find lucrative investments, but to aid the execution of works which will raise 
agricultural production in quantity or in quality. Hence it limits itself to financ- 
ing works which are of undoubted value from the technical as from the economic 
standpoint and where private and public interests coincide. 

The contract determining the legal relations between, the Consortium and 
the borrowers is defined by law as a “ contract of loan for the making of agri- 
cultural improvements ” and has certain special features. First of all, the 
aim of the operation must be exactly stated. Second, the payment of the loan 
is effected gradually as the works for which the loan was granted are carried 
out, and is conditional on the exact and useful employment of the sum already 
paid for the purposes stated, although the sum actually paid out may be less 
than the amount of the loan originally promised. Repayment takes place 
over a period which must not exceed 30 years, by means of the gradual amortiz- 
ation in equal shares of the sum actually received in loan. The security required 
by the Consortium is normally a mortgage, although it need not be a first mort- 
gage provided that the value of the property mortgaged is sufficient. 

During the period 1928-1937 Consortium has granted loans to the amount 
of 1,328,676,524 lire, divided as follows: buildings, 307,139,142 lire; improvement 
of land, 116,051.126 lire: roads, 48,422,838 lire; irrigation. 202,926,8471^6; planting, 
90,790,079 lire; land reclamation works, 190,311,410 lire; land purchases for the 
setting up of small holdings, 10,332,000 lire; miscellaneous 362,703,082 lire. 


(9 11 Consorzio Nazionale per il Credito Agrario di Miglioramento nel suo primo decennio di vita. 
Rome, 1938. 
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Credit for the purchase of eand 

AND THE CARRYING OUT OF EARGE-SCAEE IMPROVEMENTS. 

Capital invested in the purchase of land and the carrying out of major trans- 
formations as also in the settlement of questions with regard to inheritances 
can only slowly be recovered by the, accumulation of the resulting profits. 
Hence land credit corresponds to long-term credit, and may extend up to 
or even over a period of fifty years. The characteristic features of this 
type of credit are its long duration and the sureness of the guarantee which gene- 
rally takes the form of a mortgage. This type of credit is really a credit rather 
to the land itself in which it finds its security than to the owner or cultivator, 
and in consequence the rate of interest is rather low, at least in theory. 

Two conditions must be satisfied for the guarantee to be absolutely rehable, 
namely that the value of the land mortgaged stands in a favourable relation to 
the credit granted and that there are no other charges against it. Of these two 
conditions, whereas the first is economifc in character, the second is of a legal 
nature (') and can be satisfied by publishing notice of the mortgage, by an exact 
description of the estate mortgaged, and by endowing the mortgage with priority 
of right against all possible other claims. These conditions can naturally be 
more easily satisfied in a country where there exists a complete land register, 
so that the efficient working of such a register explains the popularity of mort- 
gage credit in certain countries, just as its absence explains the infrequency 
of mortgage credit and the slower development of agriculture in other 
countries. 

To set up a mortgage system which offers owners of capital the best possible 
guarantees as regards the security of the estate and the ease and promptness 
with which the credit will be liquidated may make possible the import of 
foreign capital and the creation of mortgage bonds to foreign creditors. 

To set up such a system it is indispensable that: 

(1) the mortage is so constituted as to be easily understood and little 
burdensome to the bearer; 

(2) the guarantee is sure and the vaklation of the prop-rty reliable; land 
credit banks generally do not grant a credit above one half of the value of the 
propert^^ on a first mortgage, the valuing always being very strict and careful, 

(3) the guarantees of the capitalist are protected against the bad faith 
and insolvency of the debtor, so that he can liquidate his credit quickly and at 
no excessive cost; 

(4) the mortgage is transferable by a negotiable note. 

It is important that there should be such publicity as regards titles to hind 
as allows the capitalist, before granting the loan, to confirm whether the borrower 
is the sole legitimate owner of the property offered as guarantee, whether the 


(q Carlo Dragoni: Economia agraria. Milan, Hoepli, 1932. 
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property is free from litigation or irregularities of any sort, and whether there 
are any other disagreeable surprises in the background. 

The mortgage bond is the typical instrument for obtaining the cai)ital 
necessary for land credit operations, being a document which gives the maximum 
security and has the widest currency in almost all countries. 

The borrower has to pa}" the lending institute a certain constant sum each 
year for a given number of years, at the end of which he will have paid both the 
interest and the capital. This process of the gradual amortization of the debt 
is indeed the one most convenient for the debtor. These titles backed by land 
yield a fixed interest, are issued in connection with the totality of the mortgages 
contracted, and are amortized by the drawing of lots in measure as the loans are 

repaid. . . • r 

It should be noted that mortgage credit in addition to its chief economic 

function can be of great use to the agricultural economy in general. This is the 
case, for example, when it supplies funds to free land property from servitudes 
and other real charges limiting the freedom of the owner, to consolidate scattered 
parcels of land, to buy new lands to be brought under cultivation as in the case 
of land being opened up for colonisation, etc. 

However, in general the lenders do not trouble themselves about tiie use 
to which the sums lent are put. and thus it is that land credit does not neces- 
sarily promote agricultural progress. Its functions must be suiiplemeiite \ 
credit for the carrying out of improvements which, as we have seen, increase 
the output and the income derived from the land. 

The intervention of the State in this branch of credit is justified by the need 
which such operations have for a legal guarantee. The guarantee may take 
the form of simple legal rules or of a supervision of the administration of the 
mortgaged estate to ensure the proper use of the loans granted. Sometimes 
it may happen that capital does not of itself flow in sufficient quantities to mort- 
o-age investments because of the inadequate returns offered. However, in such 
cases the State considers it necessary to intervene by faciliteting the oMaining 
of the necessary credit, as the proper utilisation of the soil is a matter of funda- 
mental importance for the country. Sometimes the State itself then furnishes 
the capital, or it uses its influence with the banks to make such capital availab e, 
or alternatively it may contribute towards the interest payments or grant pri- 
vileges or other special advantages. 

(to be continued) 
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INTERNATIONAL CHRONICLE OF AGRICULTURE 

ESTONIA 

In the past two years there has been an increase in the value of the agricultural 
production; official statistics show a value of 164 million Estonian crowns for 1936-37 
(year ending October i) and 194 million for 1937-38. The statistics for 1938-39 are 
not available, but the figures for the value of agricultural exports suggest that the 
rise has continued. 

The total value of the foreign trade of Estonia was smaller in 1938 than in 1937, 
exports having declined by 2 per cent, and imports by 3 per cent.; but agricultural 
exports considered by tliemselves have increased in value. 


V^ahie of Agricultural and Industrial Exports. 


(Million crowns) 


1937 1938 

fr) Agricultural products 48.8 54.3 

thereof: — 

Butter 22.5 25.1 

Live animals 7 -^ 

Flax 6.8 6.1 

(z) Industrial prcxlucts 4 ° ° 38-3 

thereof: — 

Paper and raw materials therefor lo.y 12.1 

Textile goods 2:0.8 9.0 

Woodworking products 

(3) Timber products i 5-4 9-0 

(4) Other products ^ 8 2.3 


In the first eight months of 1939 the trend of the total foreign trade turnover was 
upward. The rise in the value of agricultural exports continued and was now coupled 
with a rise m the value of industrial exports, particularly shale oil, benzine and 
cotton yarn. 

The greater value of agricultural exports in the first eight months of 1939 com- 
pared with the same period of 1938 is mainly to be attributed to increased volume. 
The value of butter exports rose from 16.9 to 17. i million crowns; of live pigs from 
4.T to 6.7 million crowns and of flax from 4.6 to 6.6 million crowns. 


Foreign trade policy. 

During 1938 and 1939 trade agreements have been renewed with a number of 
countries. The new agreement with Germany is of special importance for agricul- 
tural exports as it permits larger sales of live pigs to Germany. 

The most important markets for live pigs are Germany and Russia, both of 
which countries are taking large quantities. The bacon exports are entirely absorbed 
by the English market. 

Eggs, butter and flax go equally to Germany and the United Kingdom. 
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The export of certain products is in the hands of export organisations. I'lie 
Kstonian meat export society, Likaekspovt, ior example, posvsesses the exclusive right 
to export meat, livestock and raw hides. Its business has been expanding. Certain 
exports are, in addition, now subject to Govemmient control. In 1938 the (Tovernment 
took control of raw hide exports, and in 1939 of starch ex]^orts. 

The import of a large number of important commodities is now regulated b\' the 
Committee of Foreign Trade. This Committee, which was set up at the end of 1938, 
consists of representatives from the Ministries of Economics, Agriculture and Foreign 
Affairs, the President of the Bank of Estonia and members of the Chambers of Agri- 
culture, Trade, Industry and Co-operation. The Committee has authority to arrange 
that Estonian imports shall come from coimtries tliat purchase from Estonia, and 
also to advivse exporters to restrict shipments going to countries from which purchases 
are for some reason or other hampered. 


Regulation of agricultural prices. 

The policy of fixing guaranteed producers' prices for butter and eggs on the basis 
of production costs which was begun several years ago has been continued in the pa.st 
two years. As a result of this policy, farmers received in 1938 a higher average price 
for butter than in 1937, despite a .slight fall in prices on foreign markets. An impor- 
tant change in the fixing of egg prices was introduced by a new law (1938). This 
provides that prices are to be regulated throughout the whole year instead of in the sum- 
mer only, and allows the possible supplementing of the price regulation fund throtigh 
the State budget. Till now summer prices were supported only out of sums deducted 
from the amount obtained in times of high prices and paid into the fund l>y exporters. 
ITice regulation throughout the whole year, which takes into accoiuit higher costs of 
production in winter, has resulted in an increase of the volume of egg exports and the 
extension of the export period to the winter months also. 

Measures for the regulation of agricultural production for home consumption 
are also in operation. The production of wheat and rye, for example, has been regulated 
in variou.s ways. The Government once a year fixes rigid prices at which a special 
organisation shall purchase such c]uantities of home grown wheat and rye as the far- 
mers may offer. 'I'he area under wheat has, however, continued to expand to such 
an extent that the production of wheat .seemed likely to exceed home consumption. 
To ch:.'ck this and to prevent the extension of wheat production to le.ss productive 
areas the Government at the time of the spring .sowing of J939 advi.sed growers not 
to increase areas sown to wheat. Then in the autumn of 1939 it changed the rela- 
tionship between the prices of wheat and rye in favour of rye. 


Development of production. 

In order to increase the area of natural gra.sslands there has this year been an 
extension of the premiums for bringing into u.se virgin land, which still exists in large 
areas. In the last four years 47,355 hectares of land, including no le.s.s than 20,305 
hectares in 1938, have been brought into use. The premium paid amounts on an aver- 
age to 30 Estonian crowns per hectare and may, according to the amount of work in- 
volved, be raised up to 60 crowns per hectare. According to the progrcunme of the 
Chamber of Agriculture, which is the chief institution supervising land improvement, 
vv'ithin the next 30 years about i, 000,000 hectares will be converted into cultivated 
'Ueadows and pastures. As this plan is gradually brought into operation a steady 
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increase in cattle products may be expected. A great numljer of machines have been 
wTlan^mprovement; the number of tractor stations has increased from 300 m 

work'of'cattle'iSpectio^ societies has greatly expanded. The number of 
cows under permanent inspection in 1934 was 9.4 cent, and m *938 
14.2 per cent, of the total cow population, and further growth is assured by the activ- 
ities of the existing training schools for cattle inspectors. 


Government loans for farm machinery. 


rovernment loans at the specially low rate of 3 5 per cent, were granted this year, 
1049 "for the acquisition of tractors, sowing machines and potato-diggers and have 
been extended to^hases of hay- and grain-harvesting machinery. The,se loans have 
been extensively Ld and have greatly furthered the present process 
of farm production. Mechanisation problems are being given special attention by 
le cmresp^a ice department of the Chamber of Agriculture. Combined mowi g 
and threXg machinis were first introduced in the past year and are now m use 
on five or six farms. 


Limitation of the splitting-up of farm holdings. 


As it was considered that excessive parcelling of land lowers farmer^^andard 
of living and leads to waste of labour on farms, a law was passed in 1939 P™'^**^*'*^ 
l^s ve partitioning of farm holdings. TTnder this law the crea ion of l-ldmgs of 
IsTthln ro hectares is pemiissable only in exceptioiiai cases, wliiie in case of parti- 
dons the r'natog farm area must not be le.ss than 20 hectares. On the other 1 and 
tin- foundation of homesteads for farm labourers, covering an area up to 0.5 hectare, 
and not destined as self-sufficient farm units, is encouraged. 


Farm labour. 


A new law concerning the regulation of agricultural employnient was Passecl iii 
The former law though in some respects having a wider scope, had not 

S practical application on many farms. According to the new 

of is to be fixed bv law, while the actual length of working tune . 
to'^be agreed upon, in a written contract, between farmer and worker, according to 
the kind of work, time of year and, the condition of the farm. The ega inmimu ^ 
time of rest is seven or eight hours at night according to the 

duriiiL^ the day if work continues for ten hours, and two intervals of a total of four hour 
f ov., ten I. fc of chifi™ ». te to -.fVu.g » 

permitted, the above stated intervals are longer by one hour “respect vel> . 

* "o encourage farm hands to do better work and to stay on W to l^g r 
periods the Chamber of Agriculture, with the support of the Government Jf 
1^39 the payment of premiums to qualified workers. Praiuums were awarded the year, 

‘'^'^^rpromote^hr'establishment of permanent homes for fam 

of the number of children. Agricultural workers who have built houses (conformmg 
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to the conditions set up for obtaining loans) at their own expense will receive a subsidy 
of up to 25 per cent, of the amount of the loan to which they would be entitled. 

The general shortage of farm hands has called attention to the problem of agri- 
cultural labour which has temporarily been overcome by enlisting workers from I^olaiid, 
Tlieir number in 1939 was 4,500. 


NETHERLANDS 

The general economic situation in the Netherlands has been favourable in recent 
years, though the position of agriculture was less satisfactory, especially in i93^^“3d- 
This is shown, amongst other things, by the farm accountancy figures for the province 
of Friesland, one of the most important and progressive provinces. This province may 
be divided into four districts: i. (rrazing lands on clay soils; 2. (Trazing land on peaty 
soils; 3. Grazing land on sandy soils; 4. Mixed farms on clay soils. The figures below, 
which refer to the last three farm accountancy years (May i to April 30), are calculated 
in florins per hectare. 
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, 233 

t62 

1 81 

1 86 

1938-39 . • • 


379 

243 

! 

; 136 


(9 Including an allowance calculated for children working on the farm who have come of age. but 
excluding an allowance for the farmer and excluding taxes. 


Thus in recent years expenses have risen in all cases, while the gross return, after 
rising in 1937-38, fell agam in 1938-39. In fact the difference between these two is even 
smaller than in 1936-37. Other information respecting the year 193^-39 confirms the 
impression that agriculture is again depressed. 

The prices of rye, the main product of the sandy soils, scarcely reached the mini- 
mum prices aimed at by the Government during the most important marketing period. 
Kxports of edible potatoes, one of the principal products of the maritime clay soils, 
were oiily half that of the preceding season, which naturally had a big effect on pr ices 
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The prices of flax fibre, on the other hand, though still rather low. were a little higher 
than in the preceding year. The prices of sugar, and therefore of beet, increased to 
such an extent that the special tax for the agricultural crisis fund had to be reduced., 
commencing May 22, from 30 to 20 per cent, of the ordinary duty. Winter crops suffered 
greatly from the serious frosts of December 1938. and a very large part of the cultivated 
area had to be ploughed and sown again in the following spring. Clearly these factors 
operated very unfavourably on the gross return from arable crops. Horticulture too 
suffered from the cold, and particularly nurseries and floriculture. The output of fruit 
was good but insufficient to compensate for the low prices. Prices of market garden 
products were also very low. 

Cattle- and pig-raivSing , the mOvSt important branches of agriculture in the Netherlands, 
suffered seriously from foot-and-mouth disease. The price of pigmeat was almost 
always considerably lower in 1938-39 than in the preceding year. Exports and therefore 

prices of eggs were sativSfactory. ... 

In short, despite the as.sistance given to agriculture by the 1933 agricultural crrsis 
law the economic situation remained rather unsatisfactory. As regards the si)ecial 
measures taken from September 1939. they cannot be considered as measures in favour 
of agriculture, but only as regulations to enable production to be carried on in excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Trade policy. 

The Netherlands have continued to move away from the principles of free trade 
which wa.s the basis of their commercial jwlicy for about 8o years. The law modifying 
the 1934 law, which gave the Government power to alter the cu.stoms tariff, came into 
force on January 7, 1939 (■)■ By this law the Government may impo.se or alter a duty 
with immediate effect and for a period of not more than 6 months, with a view to increas- 
ing the State revenues or of giving limited protection to Dutch industries. In the 
i<)34 law' this power was confined to the case of a national industry threatened with luin. 
An increase in the number of tariff duties w'as imposed by Royal Decree as from March 
I 1939 (“). This measure was taken to increase the difference between duties on raw' 
materials and semi-manufactured goods on the one hand, and manufactured goods on 
the other. Several new commercial agreements were concluded, but generally' the.se 
only .succeeded in mitigating certain restrictions imposed abroad on agricultural exjiorts 
from the Netherlands, no new marjcets being opened up. 

The trade agreements between the United States and the United Ringdom and the 
t Jnited States and Canada have reduced certain duties, from which the Netherlands will 
benefit owing to the most-favoured-nation clause. 

At the end of last Augmst, when war had become imminent, the' Government took 
preventive measures to assure national supplies, by prohibiting the export of numeious 
products Tlie measures were based on the law of Augu.st 3, 19 > 4 > later modified, on 
exportation in case of war, or danger of war. To avoid restricting trade too much 
proliibitions were at first applied only to industrial products. As regards exports of 
agricultural products, they are regulated by the intermediary of various centrals which 
apply the mea.sures based on the 1933 agricultural crisis law. The.se centrals have had 


(') Staatsblad 1938, No. 411. 

(-) Nederlandsche Staatscourant, February 27, 1939 * No. 41. 




to cancel agreementvS wliich allowed the exportation of products in which they deal; and 
to replace them, if necessary, by new ones. Further, honey and other products of 
apiculture, cocoa beans and kernels, hay and straw, tea, coffee, cheese-rennet and casein, 
were declared agricultural crisis products ("). All the agricultural crisis products, which 
now means practically all agricultural products, may be imported or exported only lyy 
the various centrals or with their special permission. Export of the following products 
of interest to agriculture has been forbidden in virtue of the above-mentioned law of 
AugUvSt 3 , 1914; wool, flax fibre; natural and artificial nitrate of soda, calcium cyanamidc, 
all other chemical fertilizers, skins, hides and leathers; wood cellulose and all types of 
wood; bones, animal droppings; natural rubber, latex and regenerated rubber, balata, 
guttapercha; cinchona bark. Export permits must be granted in these special cases 
by the Crisis Export Bureau {Crisis Uitvoer Bureau) which wjis already in existence to 
regulate the export trade with countries which had applied quotas to imports of 
Netherlands products. 

On vSeptember 12 the law on imports in time of danger came into force ( ')• By this 
law imports of goods mdicated by the Government are forbidden unless provided with 
a special permit from the Minister of Economic Affairs, or his representative. To 
regulate such imports a new organization has been set up, the (reneral Netherlands 
Central for Imports [A Igemeeyte N ederlandsche I nvoer C enirale). 

Market and production policy. 

In view of the international situation the (Government at the end of vSeptember 
i()5<S put forward eleven bills wliich became law. Six of them referred to agriculture. 
Some of them were later replaced by other laws passed after more thorough study of 
their con.sequences. The principal are described below together with the measures 
taken to put them into effect. 

The 1939 law (^) on agricultural production makes it ]xxssible to prescribe methods 
etc. both general and detailed, for arable fanning, horticulture, frui-tgrowing, forestry, 
the cultivation of meadows and grazing lands, the raising of live stock and poultry . 
Further, orders may be issued as to the use of the land. 

The Government did not at once Lssue preci.se instructions regarding the develop- 
ment of agriculture. It realises the necessity under present circumstances of some 
degree of autary. but does not wish to alter the agricultural system too radically, 
hoping that later on the Netherlands will again be called on to .supply high quality pro- 
ducts to the great industrial centres in neighbouring countries. It has therefore con- 
fined itself to making the following proposals: Grazing lands which, owing to their posi- 
tion, nature, etc. give grounds for expecting that they would give good returns as arable 
will be ploughed up and used for tins purpose. Per.sons making .such a change-over will 
receive larger quantities of concentrated feeding stuffs if they cultivate cereals on their 
new arable fields. Potatoes and other hoed plants harvested on these new fields for 
family consumption will not be claimed for general marketing {.see below). If the area 
converted under these conditions is insufficient conversion will become conipuisory. 


(9 Royal Decree, August 2S, 19.^8, No. 38, and ministerial order of the same date, Nedcr^land- 
sche Staatsconrant No. 167, 

('•') Daw, of vSepteml)er 9, 1939. Staatshlud No. 639 R. 

( 3 ) Daw of June 24, i939- Stmtsblad No. 632. 
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The preparation of new grazing lands, whether artificial or pennaneht, will only he 
permitted on condition tliat an equal area of grazing land is ploughed up. Only the 
cultivation of products which supply human or animal food will remain free. Crops 
of other types will be subject to special permits. 

Another series of measures relates to excessive prices and the distribution of avaib 
able supplies. These measures are based on the 1939 law on distribution {^) and the 
1 939 law on excessive prices and cornering {^). The first gives the Minister of l^conomic 
Affairs the power to regulate the quantities to be distributed, in agreement with the Mi- 
nister of National Defence as regards the quantities wliich must be retained for the 
troops. The use, consiunption, preparation, processing and transport of goods 
dealt with in this law may also be regulated. Further, detailed inventories may be 
required. The second law refers to all movable goods, the Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs having the right to prescribe the limits of sale and hire prices of these goods, and 
the prices of services. The law also forbids excessive prices even for goods and services 
for which no decision has been publivShed. 

Immediately after mobilization an inventory of all agricultural products, stock and 
fodders was carried out, independently of where they were situated. Later, another 
inventory was taken for chemical fertilizers, but this did not include farmers stocKS 
for their own farms. 

A special Bureau for the Purchase of Cereals {(h'aan Inkoop Bureau) was set up 
under the Netherlands Central for Arable l/diid. This ofiice buys human and animal 
foods from abroad. If necessary the supervision of the wholesale trade for all artides 
for which it takes place will in time of war be in the hands of this supply office. Ihis 
office will also regulate the wholesale prices of agricultural products. Distribution be- 
tween the con.sumers is dealt with by the Central Distrib\iting Bureau (Centraal Distri- 
butie Kantoor), a body which is in close touch with the retailers’ organization. Such 
distribution will take place not only in case of scarcity but also whenever there is 
danger of cornering. 

At the beginning of October an order regulating the distril)ution of chemical feitili- 
zers (except for those with a calcium base) came into force. Their sale and supph' are 
henceforth limited to persons registered with the Chemical Fertilizers Distribution Office. 
Farmers will only be allowed to buy fertilizers by means of special coupons. 

Regulations have been drawn up fixing the quantities of concentrated feeding 
stuffs for cattle allowed to the farmers. By the law on distribution, the transport of 
these fodders is prohibited; but this prohibition does not apply to the quantities allowed 
to the farmers. 

Cereals. The protection of wheat, based on the compulsory employment of a cer- 

tain percentage of Netherlands flour for bread making, has been dealt with in the preced- 
ing Chronicle. As a consequence of the serious losses caused by the frosts of Decem- 
ber 1938 the fixed price at which this wheat is sold was increased from fl. 10 to fl. 11 per 
quintal. 

The position as regards rye is very involved. On the one hand the difference be- 
tween the prices of rye and wheat is greater than before the crisis, on the other hand the 
price of rye for feeding pigs should be as low as possible. For these reasons the premium 
on rye denaturation was reintroduced in September 1938, so that denatured (coloured) 
rye does not pay a monopoly tax on import higher than that on maize. On July 31. 


(q I,aw of June 24, J939, Staatblad No. 633. 
('“) Law of June 24, 1939, Staaisblad No. 634. 
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i()39 a whole new system of measures was introduced by which it was sought to achie\ e 
the same result — a basic price of 7.35 fl. per quintal. In comiectioii with the war 
however, this system was also abolivShed, all rye having henceforth to be sup])lied straight 
to the Oovernment who will pay 8 fl. per quintal until December 15. Ihe farmeis, 
who were accustomed to employ rye for feeding their livestock are allowed to acquiie 
corresponding quantities of mixed fodder; this is however more expensive and so tv> 
prevent losses on the part of these farmers they will be paid an additional i 11. for each 
quintal exchanged in this way. Fixed prices have also been mtroduced for other cereals; 
spring barley 8.40 fi., winter barley 8.00 fl., oats 7.00 fl. Towards the middle of Octol>er 
all these prices were raised by one florin, with retroacti\'e effect, but the supplement to 
rye growers will no longer be paid. 

The growing of oats will be limited to ^/r, of the arable area of each farm, thus mak- 
ing further lands available for products more necessar>- to the country under pre.sent 
circumstances. This meavSure will not affect the oats trade, because the quantities 
dealt with commercially come from regions where the crop covers less than V5 
arable area. 

Potatoes. — Before September i93<) the system employed aimed at maintaining 
the prices of edible ]x)tatoes at a remunerative level, by paying premiums on the denn- 
turation of quantities unsalable at the prices required. The.se premiums wert* financed 
from a tax of 50 fl. pcs hectare payable by potato growers. The tax was therefore 
to be considered as a premium to ensure a remunerative price. 

Now another sy.stem has been introduced. The (rovcTiiment will l>uy potatot‘S of 
certain varieties for delivery in April 1940. A .slightly lower price is guaranteed for 
(juantities of the same varieties sold by the growers liefore this month. When this 
price is not received in the free market a premium will lie paid on denaturatiou to 
assure the growers a normal T>rice. .\ denaturation premium will be paid immediately 
for other varieties of potatoes. Fixed prices are also guaraiitec'd for potatoes for sowing 
if accepted as such. 

As regards potatoes for starch production the restriction on the area which may be 
cultivated has been maintained. The Netherlands Central for Potato vStarch gi\es a 
subsidy on manufacture thanks to which a price of 9.75 A- Ptn quintal of starch was 
guatanteed. Towards the middle of October this price wais increased to 10.75 fl. The 
(kjvenimcnt also bought large quantities of starch, of which it has made available 200,000 
bales at a price of 6.25 fl. per quintal. This starch is employed in conjunction with 
cereals for concentrated feeding stuffs. 

Legumes and fine grains. - For many products fixed prices have been established 

at which the Government is prepared to buy any quantities offered to it. Amongst 
the.se products are included different types of dried peas and of kidney beans, as well 
as rapeseed-, caraway-, mustard, canary -seed, linseed and broad beans. 

Sugarheet. — At the beginning of hostilities the restriction of the area on wdiich 
a product with a guaranteed price could be grown still existed. I^ater, however, it 
was decided to pay the guaranteed price for any quantities of sugarbeet offered to the 
sugar factories. Also, growlers w^ere expressly forbidden to convert sugarbeet or give 
it to livestock, except where they could prove that they had supplied the sugar factory 
with the quantity for which the guaranteed price had been promised. 

Bulbs. — In this branch of cultivation measures had already been taken to place 
the improvement schemes in the hands of the interested parties them.selves (^). Hence- 
forth they will have the power to issue growing permits, and will see that these are 
employed. They will also supervise bulb diseases. 





Siockmising and dairy products: — All farmers are forbidden to raise more than 
a certain number of calves. In 1938-39 farmers whose cattle sheds were free from tuber- 
culosis were allowed to raise calves in excess of the number prescribed. Another mea- 
sure taken to maintain the prices of meat, was the purchase by the Netherlands Stock- 
raising Central of a certain number of animals. The prices of dairy produce were 
increased in favour of the farmers by premiums financed out of a consumption tax on 
butter which is paid back on export. Thus the wholesale price within the countrj^ 
consists of the basic price (fixed each week at I,eeuwarden by a special commiSvSion) 
and the tax. In past years the total during the winter was about i .45 fl. per kilogramme 
and during the summer about 1.30 fl. Thus when the price rises the tax is re- 
duced and vice versa. As a result of the precarious position of stockraising (see 
above) and of the increase in the prices of certain fodders, it was decided about 
the middle of October to increase the winter price to 1.60 fl. 'l^o maintain a nor- 
mal relationship between the prices of other edible fats and those of butter taxes 
were also imposed on the former. The tax on margarine has now been increased, 
although the unemployed and other needy groups receive vSufiicient supplies of marga- 
rine free of tax. 

Considerable quantities of casein for the production of artificial w(X)l are obtained, 
and this enables the output of concentrated skimmed milk and cheese from skimmed 
milk to be reduced. 

Other branches of agriculture . — The measures taken in recent years have not been 
seriously modified. We hope to dealwith them again in the next article on the Netherlands 
in this Chronicle. 


Farm lease law. 

The farm leavSe law, which came into force on November i , 1938, has given satisfac- 
tory results. There are however still certain difficulties to be overcome; for example, 
when too high a lease has been offered a reduction is sometimes obtained vsuch that 
the sum henceforth to be paid is below that offered by other prospective tenants; the 
decisions taken by the special chambers, set up under the cantonal tribunals still some- 
times vary from place to place, etc. 


Drainage of the Zuiderzee. 


Steady progress is being made in draining the Zuiderzee. The greater part of the 
reclamation work on the first polder is completed, a considerable number of farms have 
been leased out, villages have been built and the poorest lands have been planted out 
for afforestation. The construction of the dikes of the second polder is now in pro- 
gress, and at the same time canals are being dug in the land still under water, the exca- 
vated soil in so far as its quality is good being brought to other places under water 
where the upper layer of soil is at present poor. Special works are being carried out 
in regard to the shifting of the mouths of the Yssel. 


(9 N ederlandsche Staatscourant, No. 147 and 148, July 31, and August i, 1939, 
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Special measures for small farms. 

The special service for small farms has already improved their position consider 
ably. In this case, contrary to the usual principle of measures to mitigate the elfeet 
of the crisis, subsidies are given which are not related exclusively to output, but which 
take accormt of the peculiarities of the individual farmer. The small farmers, who 
benefit les^ from the general measures of assistance, receive direct subsidies, partly in 
money and partly in factors of production such as fertilizers, feeding stuffs, etc. on con- 
dition that they carry out the advice of a special body of inspectors. 


Agricultural co-operation. 

The Central Bureau of Statistics has recently published a study of co-operation in 
the Netherlands (*). The following information, which relates only to agricultural co- 
operation, is taken from it. 

It should first be noted that many co-operatives lack the legal form of co-opera- 
tive societies. For example, more than 6o per cent, of sugarbeet is converted into sugar 
in 6 factories of which the shares — for legally these are joint stock companies — belong to 
the growers. Nearly 90 per cent, of the potatoes for starch manufacture are treated 
in the 16 factories which belong to farmers. Many also of the credit and buying co- 
operatives lack the legal form of co-operative societies. 

In 1937 the buying co-operatives supplied 61.3 per cent, of the consumption of 
concentrated animal feeding-stuff s, estimated at 1,650,000 metric tons, and 6.4.5 
cent, of that of artificial fertilizers, estimated at 1.280,000 metric tons. 

The greater part of these products is not bought by the co-operatives from the 
merchants directly, but throught the medium of the Central Bureau, which was formed 
from a former agricultural association. This co-operative organization has the highest 
turnover for dealings in these products in the Netherlands. It does not confine itself 
to buying only on behalf of its members, but also sells cereals for them. It owns silos 
to store the cereals, clean them, etc. so that it can sell at the most suitable moment. 
It operates a mill, an establishement for drying alfalfa, a farm for seed grain and an insti- 
tute for the study of modem methods of feeding livestock, etc. In 1937 the Central 
Bureau covered about 520 associated co-operatives which together had a membersliip 
of about 65,000. The turnover in 1937-38 was 56 million florins. 

In 1^37-38 the dairy co-operatives dealt with 76.7 per cent, of the milk converted 
industrially and 82 per cent, of the creamy butter was produced by them. The propor- 
tion exceeded a half for all other products with the exception of whole milk powder 
(ro.7 per cent.) and condensed skimmed milk (44.8 per cent.). There arc 482 dairy co-opera- 
tives with 126,619 members and 6 selling co-operati\’^s, the members of which are 
dairy co-operatives. Co-operative slaughtering has not ^^et made much progress in 
the Netherlands. In many cases small and medium farmers have also set up cereal 
threshing co-operatives, etc. 

The selling co-operatives are very important. Those selling vegetables and fruits 
ard generally members of the Central Bureau for the auctions, Veilingen, of horticultural 
products. In 1937 the value of their sales of these products amomited to nearly 
65 million florins. In the same year more than a third of the eggs sold went through 


(*) De omvan^ van het cooper atiewezen in Nederland^ i939- 
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the hands of the co-operatives,. Again, there are the f^e msurance co-operat^^ 
with 513,127 members (bn January 1,1938) and 2,094 millibft florins insured; thb cattle 
insurance co-operatives and the co-operatives for insurance against hail. 

Agricultural credit is centred on two central banks, one of which, situated at Utrecht 
has as its membership 729 Raiffeisen co-operatives, and the other, at Eindhoven, 568. 
There are also a few local banks not affiliated to these central banks. The work of 
the agricultural credit institutions has developed enonhously in the 40 years or less 
of their existence; and although the savings deposited with these banks were greatly 
reduced during the first years of the agricultural crisis (when there Was still no general 
system of protection for agriculture), there has been a considerable improvement since. 
The importance of agricultural credit is shown in the following table, where the total 
credit in 1938 of the 4 big commercial banks of the Netherlands is compared with 
that of the agricultural co-operative banks (central and local). The figures are in 
millions of florins (*). 


Bills of exchange, 
debts 

and advances 


Deposits, 
credits 
and savings 


4 big commercial banks . . . . 
Agricultural co-operative banks 


(*) Economisch-sUitistische Btrichten. June 14, 1939* 


Prof. Ugo Segretario generate dell’Istituto, Direttore res ponsabile. 
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Summary: 4, Conditions under which agricultural credit is granted: [a) Interest rate: Necessity 
of adapting the rate to the special conditions of agricultural production and to the 
returns of the farms. Necessity of differentiating according to the nature of the credit 
operations. Interest rates immediately after the War and after the economic crisis. Pre- 
sent rates in various countries. Special measures against usury. (i») Guarantees: Neces- 
sity of serious guarantees in order to safeguard the lending institutions. Personal credit 
and real credit. Different sorts of guarantees for different types of credit. Position in 
various countries of guarantees for loans. — 5. Agricultural credit institutions. Impor- 
tance of the co-operative credit movement. Different systems of the organisation of 
agricultural credit and different types of central financial institutions. General tendencies 
in the development of the forms of agricultural credit. Tendency towards specialisation 
amongst agricultural credit institutions. Tendency towards the creation of central agri- 
cultural credit institutions. Tendency towards increasing state intervention in agricultural 
credit. Tendency of issuing banks to finance agriculture. 

II. International Organisation of A griculiural Credit: Loans granted to certain agri- 
cultural countries of vSouth-Eastem Europe by the financial committee of the League of 
Nations. The Bank of International Settlements, Steps taken by the League of Nations 
for the creation of an International Agricultural Mortgage Company. Steps taken by 
the International Institute of Agriculture for the creation of an International Bank for 
Short-term Agricultural Credit. 


4. Conditions under which agricultural credit is granted. 

The interest rate. 

The price of money in its character as an essential element of the cost of 
production is very important in every financing operation, but [especially so in 
agriculture. 

When considering the financing of agricultural undertakings it was remarked 
that if the capital invested in agriculture admittedly in general enjoys greater 
security than that invested in industry and commerce, the returns on the other 
hand are also usually lower. This is evidence of the fact that the agriculturalist 
is not able to pay an interest rate as high as that which is generally required. (*) 


(*) For the first part of this article see the November number of this Bulletin. 
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The interest rate on loans must be adapted (') to the special conditions 
of agricultural production and to the yields ofiered by the agricultural under- 
takings Credit must be organised so as to assure as far as possible the profit- 
ability of the expenses incurred by its aid. But the price of money must adapt 
itself not only to the family farm earnings, but must also vary according to 

the nature of the credit operations. i • *. ,4. 

Now in the agriculture of several countries, if one considers the interest 
rates charged in the immediate post-War years, and in the years after the eco- 
nomic crisis, one notices that in general they were too . high and out of propor- 
tion with the returns of the borrowing undertakings. Hence if the volume of 
indebtedness at this time constituted a problem in itself, the interest rate at 
which most of the debts had been contracted constituted another and equally 

difficult problem. , j • 4. 

Subsequently, however, the situation was somewhat improved owing to 
the measures adopted by governments to reduce agricultural indebtedness and 
to other economic and monetary factors. Hence by 1937 and 1938 the long 
and short-term credits were [indeed Jnot so very burdensome. Certainly the 
variations in the interest rates have not been the same in all countries but 111 
many cases they have been in a downward direction. The official discount 
rates of the central banks in especial have shown a marked tendency to decline ( ). 
This tendency is all the more significant as it has shown itself in a certain number 
of agricultural countries where loans and direct discounts to the public by e 
central bank are frequent, and where consequently changes in the discount rate 
of this bank have direct and important repercussions on the price of credit, hrom 
1929 to 1938 the average annual official discount rate of the central bank has 
fallen from 4.35 to 2.61 per cent, in Belgium, from 5.12 to 4 per cent, in Den- 
mark from 7 to 4 per cent, in Finland, from 3.50 to 2.76 per cent, in France, 
from ’7 II to 4 per cent, in Germany, from 7.60 to 4 per cent, in Hungary, from 
6 79 to 4.50 per cent, in Italy, from 5.48 to 3.29 per cent, in Japan, from 5.13 
to 2 per cent, in the Netherlands, from 5.37 to 3.51 per cent, in Norway, from 
8 64 to 4.50 per cent, in Poland, from 4.74 to 2.50 per cent, in Sweden, from 3.50 
to 1.50 per cent, in Switzerland, from 5.50 to 2 per cent, in the United Kingdom, 
from 5.16 to I per cent, in the United States. 

By way of example we give the interest rates for agricultural loans prevail- 
ing in certain countries. The rates vary mainly according to the nature of the 
economy of the country in general and its monetary policy in particular. 

In Germany the interest rates for personal credit within the organised credit 
market reaches an average of 4 . 5 - 5.5 P« cent. Uniformity in the fiang of 
interest rates has been assured by means of an agreement between the difierent 
groups of banks. For special purposes such as the purchase of fertilizers the 
rate is still lower, being somewhere in the neighbourhood of 4 per cent. Similarly 


(X) LOUIS Tardy: L’adaptaUon du cr^t agricole aux besoms sp^daux de I'agriculture. Report 
presented to the XVIIth International Congress of Agriculture at the Hague, June 16-24, 1937. 

(X) MoHOary Review. Money ani Banking. 1938-39 Vol. i. League of Nations, Geneva, 1939- 
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for credit based on real property, again within the organised credit market, a 
single rate of 4.5 per cent, has been fixed for the debtors of land credit institu- 
tions. For undertakings which are in process of reducing their indebtedness 
the rate is 4 per cent, for mortgages suitable for the investment of trust funds (^), 
and 4.5 per cent, for others. The other groups of institutions for the granting 
of credit based on real property have adopted this reduction of the interest 
rate to an average of 4.5 per cent. The rates are no higher than for the credits 
granted by private individuals, measures indeed having been taken to adapt 
the rates of the latter to those of the organised credit markets. It is estimated 
that the interest rate in private credit dealings does not generally exceed 5 per 
cent. In certain cases of credits contracted for meeting needs of urgent impor- 
tance to the national economy the State helps towards the payment of the inter- 
est charges in order thus to facilitate the meeting of such needs. The chief 
group of such credits is that falling under the heading of “ credits for the car- 
rying-out of improvements ", the rate for which as a result of State subvention 
has been reduced to 3 per cent. 

In Belgium the National Agricultural Credit Institute (Institut national 
de Credit agricole) grants loans guaranteed by agricultural privileges ("), a sort 
of mortgage on movable property, and by personal guarantees at a rate of 4 
per cent, for loans below 20,000 francs and at 4.25 per cent, for loans above 
20,000 francs. For mortgage loans the Institute charges a rate of 4 per cent, 
on loans not exceeding 20,000 francs, 4.25 per cent, for loans of 20,000 to 100,000 
francs and 4.5 per cent, for loans of 100,000 to 150,000 francs. The Raiffeisen 
banks of the country charge an interest of 4.35 per cent, and their central bank 
grants mortgage loans at 5 per cent, to members of Raiffeisen banks and at 5.25 per 
c:mt. to non-members. 

The Agricultural and Co-^operative Bank of Bulgaria levies interest of 7 or 
8 per cent, on loans to individuals and of 6.5 and 7 per cent, on loans to co- 
operative societies. The credit co-operatives in their turn grant short-term and 
medium-term loans at 7.5 and 8 per cent, respectively, whilst for long term loans 
based on mortgages they charge 7 per cent. 

In the United States the Federal Band Banks in 1917 began to charge an 
interest rate of 5 per cent, in most states, which in 1921 was raised to 6 per 
cent, in all the administrative districts under the Farm Credit Administration. 
In 1928 the interest rate on new loans almost everywhere fell back to 5 per 
cent. In the four following years the rates rose once more, and in 1932 they 
were generally between 5.5 and 6 per cent. In July 1933 as a result of the Emer- 
gency Farm Mortgage Act and in view of the vast programme for the conversion 


(9 By the regulations on agricultural debt reduction, in the case of every estate subject to the 
process of debt reduction the first step was to calculate the capital value of the revenue deriving from 
the estate, this constituting a limit to its indebtedness. The funds of minors could be invested in such 
estates to an amount not exceeding two thirds of the capital value. 

(*) For an explanation of ‘‘ agricultural privileges ** see pp. 531 * 2 . 
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chases by co-heirs, 2 per cent, for the construction of farm buildings, the car- 
rying-out of land improvements and the installation of such services as electricity, 
water, etc., 2 to 3 per cent, for the purchase of live- and dead-stock, 4 per cent, 
for the conversion of short-term loans, etc. 

In the Netherlands the Raiffeisen banks grant short-term loans at 3.75 per 
cent., whilst their central banks may also in certain cases grant long-term loans 
at 4 per cent. 

The Caixa Geral de Depositos, Credito e Previdencia in Portugal in 1938 char- 
ged rates of from 5 to 5.75 per cent. 

In Romania the private banks give short-term credits at 9.5 per cent., whilst 
in the long-term credit institutions which work in conjunction with the vState 
the rates are between 5 and 6.5 per cent. 

In Yugoslavia short- and medium-term loans are granted at rates which 
vary between 5 and lo per cent., whilst long-term loans pay interest charges of 
6 to 8 per cent. 

In order to prevent excessive interest rates some states fix maximum rates. 
Even so, however, a distinction is made between loans contracted in the organi- 
sed credit market and those contracted in the free markets. In the former case 
the rates are lowered because of the action of the banks or the intervention of 
the public authorities; whereas in the free markets the price of money is often 
high and sometimes even usuriously so, especially when the banks lack capi- 
tal and borrowers must of necessity have recourse to private individuals for the 
funds they need. 

The co-operative credit organisations take an effective part in the struggle 
against usury, and in some countries special legal measures have also been 
taken . \ 

In Bulgaria, for example, usury took two principal forms: loan on pledge 
of fields Under crops, and the charging of high money interest rates, together 
with all sorts of illegal and fraudulent extra charges and increases in the amount 
of debts. Measures against usur}^ were passed in 1880,1893,1902 and 1905. In 
T927 a new law of April, 30 laid it down that “ whoever in lending money on 
the security of cereals and other products exploits the debtor’s difficulties in 
order to exact an annual rate of interest six points above the discount rate of 
the National Bank of Bulgaria shall be punished by six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of from 5,000 to 50,000 leva 

In Romania a royal decree was issued on May 4, 1938 on “ the establishment 
of the interest rate and the suppression of usury The legal rate of interest 
was fixed at i per cent, for civil dealings and at 2 per cent, above the discount 
rate of the National Bank of Romania for commercial operations, this legal rate 
of interest being valid whenever there is no special document .stipulating the rate 
to be paid. Contractual interest rates may not exceed the discount rate of the 
National Bank of Romania by more than 4 per cent. Whoever in any civil or 
commercial agreement granting or prolonging a loan accepts or demands for 
himself or for some other person a higher rate of interest is guilty of Usury, and 
will be punished by a period of imprisonment of from two months to two years 
and a fine of 10,000 to 30,000 lei. 
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la Hungary the law of June 1932 defines a usurious contract as one in which 
a person abuses the inexperience or the state of dependence of another party 
or makes use of his own position of confidence with reprd to that other party 
in order to reap pecuniary gain for himself very much in excess of the value of 
his aid. All contracts of sUch a nature are declared null and void. 

In Yugoslavia the Serb civil code provides for a maximum rate of 12 per 
cent, per annum, and consequently no interest payments above this rate can be 
recovered by legal means. The civil code valid in Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Dalmatia fixes the maximum rate at 6 per cent, except in the 
case of loans made against a pledge where 5 per cent, is the maximum rate allow- 
ed. The Montenegrin civil code allows an annual rate of 10 per cent. The 
Serbian civil code does not allow compound interest; but if the debtor does not 
pay the interest by the stipulated date the interest not paid may be added to the 
sum originally lent in the new contract, so that the interest for the following 
period is calculated on the resulting total. The ordinary civil code prohibits 
interest on interest, but the contracting parties may agree that the sum of the 
interest payments which are in arrears for not less than two years be included 
in the capital. The Yugoslav civil code of 1929, which is valid for the whole 
territory of the Sitate, provides that whosoever obtains an exorbitant profit by 
exploiting the distress of another party shall be punished by imprisonment, 
fine and loss of civil rights. 

However, in spite of all these efforts usury has not yet been abolished in the 
countryside. Indeed it is generally recognised that the more effective way to 
do so lies rather in replacing unorganised and uncontrollable credit by organ- 
ised and controlled credit. 


The guarantees. 

In order to safeguard the position of the lending institutions and also so that 
the agriculturalists shall not be tempted to abuse the credit facilities available, 
it is desirable that loans be granted only against serious guarantees ('). The grant- 
ing of a credit means in effect placing at the disposal of the borrower a pre- 
sent wealth which therefore does already exist in return for a hoped-for future 
wealth which does not now exist and the hope for which may never be realised. 
Hence it is a matter of elementary prudence for the legislation to consider these 
risks and to provide measures suitable for dealing with them, for otherwise it will 
not be possible to provide the borrowing bodies, i. e. agricultute in general, wit 
the capital which it needs. However, whilst recognising the importance of having 
guarantees based on real property, even in the interests of the borrowers them- 
selves, it must be admitted that the chief guarantee will always remain the confi- 
dence felt in the character and ability of the borrower and is thus of a personal 
nature. Besides, the experience of the crisis years has shown that even a gua- 


(») Tardy, op. cit. 
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rantee based on real property may be of doubtful value. During the War and 
post-War years there was a tendency to ask for stronger guarantees, but during 
the economic crisis land and produce prices showed an unprecedented fall and the 
precariousness of even the best material guarantees became only too evident. Be- 
sides the new system of the planned econoniA^ and organisation of production have 
les.sened the risks of agriculture. The prices of the main products are often fixed 
in advance at a level considered sufficient to cover all reasonable costs of produc- 
tion, and in any case price fluctuations are very much weakened. The result 
is that the guarantee offered to the lending institutions is more solid and reliable 
than was previously the case. Hence we should expect the conditions under which 
loans are granted to become less onerous, and this has actually happened in some 
cases. 

The guarantee against which credit is granted may be either real or personal 
in nature. 

Credit against a personal guarantee may rely on the position, character or 
ability of the borrower, or may be based on a guarantee offered by a third person 
or on mutuality. 

A third person or group of persons may by the terms of a contract with the 
lender undertake to pay a debt if the borrower himself fails to do so. When a 
loan is made to a company the lender may require the loan to be guaranteed by 
all the directors or only by a certain nukiber of them. Or again several persons 
may bind themselves to pay the same debt for the same debtor. The creditor 
then has several guarantees from each of whom he may, if necessary, recpiire 
the payment of the whole debt. In such a ca.se the creditor’s security reaches the 
maximum possible, for each guarantor is as fully answerable for the debt as the 
borrower himself. 

Finally mention must be made of mutual credit. The reluctance of the pea- 
sants and farmers to have recourse to banks, has given rise to the constitutic n of 
agricultural credit societies. Those organised under the Raiffeisen system are 
characterised by the joint and unlimited liability of the members for all debts of 
the society and by their territorial limitation. 

The other guarantees are based on real property, consi.sting of mortgages or 
other pledges such as agricultural warrants, agricultural privileges, etc. 

The agricultural warrant can be used in all countries where the agricultural- 
ists are sufficiently advanced, failing which their use may prove too risky. 

In Italy and Belgium, where the agricultural warrant does not exist, there 
does instead exist a guarantee known under the name of “ agricultural privilege” 
(privilegio agrario, privilege agricole), which constitutes a sort of mortgage for 
movable property giving the lender a right of preference and a right to prosecute 
at law. 

As regards the mortgage, it is generally held to constitute the best guarantee 
for medium- and long-term loans. The main point about it is that the land 
itself answers for the debt contracted, and that if the debtor does not honour his 
obligation the creditor can recoup himself from the land. The procedure of 
execution is much the same in all countries. On this point it should be mention- 
ed that as a result of the agricultural crisis the right of distress has been intro- 
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duced for forced executions in many countries: forced sales of landed property 
were no longer possible or could only be carried out with difficulty. 

We shall now turn to a closer consideration of certain countries as regards 

guarantees. 

In Germany credit guarantees are represented by the transfer of the property 
rights in the pledged good (Sicherungsubereignung) , by the pledging of produce 
(Lombardierung), by the right of pledge on fruits {Friichtepfandrecht), by the 
bill of exchange, by the guarantee by third parties {BUrgschaft) and by the 
guarantee of the State. 

In the case of the Sicherungsubereignung the borrower must transfer to the 
lender the property rights of his movable goods, but retains the possession and 
use of such goods. The lender in his capacity of owner may then in case of re- 
tarded payment of the debt recoup himself by selling the goods in question. In 
the case of the Lombardierung the lender obtains a right of pledge, which allows 
him to sell the pledged object, provided that the conditions laid down by the 
civil code have been observed. The right of pledge on fruits was created by 
special laws aiming at providing the creditor with a right of procedure as against 
earlier creditors in the recovery of his debt; it is granted to the lender mainly 
in default of the existence of real property suitable for the Sicherungsubereignung 
or Lombardierung, and when the guarantee can only arise at a date subsequent 
to the granting of the credit and the sale of the possible fruits. The guarantee 
represented by the bill of exchange has as object to allow the lender to adopt as 
simple and rapid a procedure as possible against the borrower in case of delayed 
payment. In fact by German law the debtor of a bill of exchange is more strictly 
bound than an ordinary debtor, and he cannot raise any objections regarding the 
credit concerned for the reason that most often third parties also are answerable 
for the debt being equally bound together with the borrower. This form of 
credit guarantee also makes refinancing possible, which is of great importance 
from the point of view of the liquidity of the resources of the credit institutions. 
The endorsement accompanying the bill of exchange in fact closely resembles 
the responsibility of guarantors who have bound themselves to meet, if necessary, 
the creditor’s claims' on the debtor. The guarantee of the State is the surest type 
of guarantee which any credit can have; the State then declares its readiness, 
under certain defined conditions, to repay what is owing, such a promise generally 
being given in view of the economic importance of the credit in question. 

The real property which serves as guarantee for a credit is most generally in 
the form of land. This guarantee is made much easier by a system of land books 
such as exists in Germany. All except certain State lands are registered in the 
land book kept by the courts, and no transfer can be effected except by a new re- 
gistration. Owing to this publicity it is possible to use landed property as a gua- 
rantee for credits, the granting of any loan to the owner being in such case noted 
down in the land book. Consequently as long as the loan remains noted down 
as a charge against the land, the land cannot be alienated until the loan has either 
been repaid or taken over by the new owner. 

According to the form of the guarantee a distinction must be made between 
mortgages and land charges. A mortgage presumes a credit granted generally 
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to the owner of the estate, and its amount depends essentially ou the amount of 
the said personal right, whereas the land charge bears on the estate independantly 
of any personal obligation. 

As regards the guarantee of a credit granted to owners of Erbhdfc, it should 
be mentioned that an ordinance of March 21, 1936 provides for the supervision, 
or when that is insufficient, for the management of the farm by some trustworthy 
person. In case of the loss of the title of Bauer, the former holder may also be 
deprived of the administration, the enjoyment and, in certain cases, even of the 
ownership of the farm. These measures assure the regular running of the farms 
as also the observance of contractual obligations. 

In Belgium the law of April 15, 1884 allows the owner or tenant-farmer who 
wishes to obtain credit to use all or part of his farm stock as guarantee, without 
removal of such equipment, but giving the lender such rights over it as will ensure 
him of repayment; these rights are legally termed "agricultural privilege” 
(privilege agricole). If the farmer is not the owner of the land, he may give as 
pledge anything within the house or the farm buildings, such as the furniture, 
the linen, the household articles, etc., the season’s crops and all crops stored in 
barns, the stores, the manures, the fertilizers, the hay, the farm animals, the 
agricultural machines and implements, etc. Whereas if the cultivator is himself 
the owner, he may in addition give as pledge a whole series of goods which will 
shortly become movable property, i. e. the plants and fruits still attached to the 
roots or hanging from the branches and even the movable goods considered as 
immovable under the civil code i. e. live-stock and machinery intimately bound 

to the farm (’)• ■ t 

As regards France, we have already had occasion to show the importance of 

the agricultural w'arrant. Mention should, however, also be made of the cession 
of crops in the ground” (cession des recoUes pendantcs), which is also to some extent 
a sort of agricultural warrant because the goods remain in the possession of the 
borrovyer. In such a case the suhi lent may be considered as adequately guarant- 
eed so long as it does not exceed a certain fraction, usually a third, of the probable 
value of the crop. On the other hand, the loan is generally only granted within 
the four months preceding the harvest, and the lender can thus generally, except 
for unforseeable eventualities, judge whether the circumstances are favourable. 
A new form of guarantee is the “ guarantee pledge” (engagement de garaniie) set 
up in France for the wine and alcohol producers by the decree-law of October 23, 
1935. This obligation offers the lender a greater security, because the borrower 
cannot dispose of the wine or alcohol serving as guarantee before he has repaid the 
loan. 

In the United Kingdom the law of Augu.st 3, 1928 gave recognition to the real 
guarantee under the form of a fixed or floating charge in agricultural short-term 
credits. This guarantee was unknown to the former English laws on agricultural 
credit. Under these laws the agriculturalist could only offer the credit institu- 


(I) K. Noel: I,e credit agricole rt’aprds ses garanties. /W/emc agrkole bdgc. Brussels, April 29 
and May lo and 20, 1939- 



tions from which he wished a loan either a personal guarantee or a guarantee 
backed by immovable property if he happened himself to be an owner. Under 
the new law, however, the agriculturalist may also offer as guarantee the produce 
and live-stock of his farm, but without such produce or live-stock having for that 
reason to leave the farm of which it forms a part. This guarantee is constituted 
after the style of the English onus reale under the double form of a fixed or floating 
charge; in the first case the charge is attached to one or more .specified objects 
belonging to the undertaking concerned; in the second case the guarantee bears 
generally on all or on one or more categories of objects of the undertaking; in the 
first case the charge is a direct one on the object subjected to it, and the creditor may 
consequently demand that all sums received by the debtor be ased to meet the 
credits; in the second case the charge is on the totality of objects and will under 
certain given condition, e. g. the insolvency of the agriculturalist, become a fixed 
charge. In any case the result to the debtor is a charge the same as that deriving 
from a fixed charge and the purpose of which is to devote to the extinction of the 
debt the sums which he may obtain by alienating the goods subject to it. 

In Italy loans to meet ordinary running expenses find their guarantee in the 
produce of the current year. The law lays down that these loans are in a position 
of privilege as regards the uncut crops and crops of the year together with the 
wares in the buildings and houses attached to the farm and derived from it. This 
privilege is a legal right of preference which the lending body may set against 
whoever possesses, cultivates or manages the land in the year in which the repay- 
ment of the loan in whole or in part becomes due; if there are no crops or the crops 
prove insufficient, the privilege is carried over to the products of the following 
year on condition that the debtor continues to cultivate the land. This privilege 
takes precedence over all other claims except legal expenses, so that the credit of 
the lending institute must be paid even before the taxes and the rent. 

In order to provide a better guarantee for the loans of which we have been 
speaking it is possible also to create (by agreement) a special privilege on the 
uncut crops and on the produce harvested during the year and on the stored 
goods of the debtor together with everything used to provide them; this privi- 
lege, however, must be limited to that part of the value of such produce and 
goods which is in excess of the amount of the loans benefiting from the legal 
privilege. 

As regards Italy mention should also be made of the agricultural bill of 
exchange, not only as a form of working credit, but also as a form of guarantee. 
For all legal purposes this is considered as equivalent to an ordinary bill of 
exchange, but it must contain an indication of the purpose of the loan, of the 
estate to which it refers or of the place of keeping of the goods to be used, trans- 
formed or preserved, as also of the guarantees properly so called accompanying 
the loan. 

^imitation of space regretfully compels us to omit further examples of the 
systems of guarantee, but we would wish to emphasize once again what was 
said in the beginning of this section, namely that the best guarantee of all really 
consists in the professional ability of the agriculturalist and in a more rational 
organisation of production and of markets. Above all it is necessary to combat 
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the activities of speculators and to assure the agriculturalists of remunerative 
prices, this alone making it possible for them to honour their engagements. 
Some risks could certainly be eliminated or at least reduced by a more rational 
otganisation of agriculture. Governments nowadays do all they can to defend 
produce markets in order to make agriculture a less precarious source of live- 
lihood and to stabilize the economic situation of the rural population. 


5. Agricultural credit institutions. 

Before the War of 1914-18 in many countries a considerable part of the 
capital needed by agriculture was provided by private lenders; but often such 
loans were granted under onerous conditions, especially as regards the rate of 
interest and the conditions of repayment, which did not fit in well with the 
conditions of agricultural production. Agriculturalists often became the j^rey 
of usurers, especially as the private banks had little or no interest in providing 
the agricultural classes with credit. Thus circumstances forced the ])easants 
and farmers to organise separate agricultural credit institutions, and it is owing 
to the steady growth of such institutions that unorganised credit has been 
steadily declining in importance. 

In this way there have arisen in many countries co-operative credit societies 
formed by agriculturalists and country dwellers which are able to offer gua- 
rantees based on the joint and several liability of their members. This is the guid- 
ing principle of the Raiffeisen system which has been widely adopted, naturally 
with the modifications necessitated by local conditions. To describe this system 
here would be superfluous; we will only mention that the rural banks, being ter- 
ritorially limited, are able to keep a watchful eye on each agriculturalist and 
thus to judge of the needs of their members. Also these societies are admini- 
stered gratuitously which naturally reduces exi:)enses, and so makes it |)ossible 
for them to charge interest rates below those applying in the ordinary credit 
market. 

The co-operative form of agricultural credit is almost everywhere considered 
as the best, so much so that the more important credit institutions rely to an 
ever greater degree on the co-operatives for the distribution of their loans. The 
banks realise that agricultural credit granted through the intermediary of the co- 
operative societies is more likely to be used for its proper purpose, and hence 
tend more and more to work in collaboration with such societies. The number 
of loans granted through them is indeed everywhere on the increase, and they 
now constitute the very basis of the whole system of agricultural credit in Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, etc. 

Statistics recently published by the International Tabour Office (') and 
referring mostly to the year 1937 show that of 426,760 agricultural co-operatives 


(9 Co-operative Societies throughout the World. International Labour Reviao, Vol. Xl„ No. 3, 
Geneva, August-September 1939. 
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existing in the world the largest group is that of credit co-operatives, which num- 
ber 189,439. The 129,572 rural credit co-operatives about which we possess 
more detailed information cover about 17.5 million members. Most of these soci- 
eties are to be found in Asia which accounts for 117,267, of which 80,915 are 
in India, 20,620 in China, 12,437 in Japan. In Europe such societies number 

65,774, in America 5,933 and in Africa 465. x * 

On December 31, 1938 there were in Germany (within the frontiers of that 
date) 45,930 agricultural co-operatives of which 20,573 were rural banks ('). 
These figures suffice to show the special importance of this form of co-operation. 
These banks generally limit their activities to one or a few communes. In 
their financial organisation the central banks play a prominent part, these nearly 
all having the legal status of a registered co-operative with limited liability. 
Their traditional function is that of clearing houses. As such they receive the 
balances of deposits, administer them, and advance funds to affiliated societies. 

In Belgium the organisation of agricultural credit has as its basis Raiffeisen 
banks to the number at the end of 1938 of 985. They are grouped and con- 
trolled by the Central Bank for Rural Credit {Caisse centrale de Credit rural) 
In Finland the rural banks numbered 1,235 in I 93 h. and they are affiliated 
to a central bank. 

In France also co-operation, which is very widespread and takes numerous 
different forms, is at the very basis of the organisation of agricultural credit. 
There are in the country 5,800 local banks grouped into 98 regional banks. 
There are also other credit societies which do not apply for advances from the 
State, of which some are placed under the regime of the law of 1920 and benefit 
from the fiscal exemptions provided by this and subsequent laws, whilst others 
also called rural banks, are not subject to the 1920 law ("). 

Greece in 1937 had 4,327 agricultural credit co-operatives. 

In Hungary credit co-operatives in 1935 numbered 1,402, of which most 
were affiliated to the Central .Credit Co-operatives’ Bank. ^ , 

In Italy there were at the end of 1938, 1.887 rural and artisans credit banks 

and 489 communal agricultural credit banks. 

In the Netherlands the number of Raiffeisen banks fluctuates round abou 
I 300. They are, almost without exception, affiliated to one of the two cen- 
tral banks, the Codperatieve Centrale Raiffeisenbank of Utrecht or the Coopera- 
tieve Centrale Boerenleenbank of Eindhoven ('^). 

In Romania the rural credit co-operatives in 1937 numbered 4,b3«. 

In Switzerland the Union of Mutual Credit Banks in 1938 had 640 credit banks 
affiliated under the Raiffeisen system. 


(9 Jahrhuch des Eeichsverbandes der deutschen landwirtschaftUchen Genossemehaftcn Raiffeisen, gth 

year 10 ^ 8 , Berlin, i939' ' . 

{=) MA 0 ELE 1 NE Degon: Le credit agricole. Sources, formes, caracU'res, fonctionnemeut en France 

et dans les principaux pays. Paris, Ilbrairie dii Recueil Sirey, i939- _ 

(3) See H. VAN Haastert and G. W. M. Huysmans: Veertig Jaren Landbouweredit onder hiding:, 
der Cobperatieve Centrale Boerenleenbank te Eindhoven, i898-i93^» Roerinond, i939- 
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Yugoslavia in 1938 had 4,909 credit co-operatives and 3 central co-oper- 
atives (*). 

Bulgaria in 1937 had 1,932 credit co-operatives {=*) and Turkey 663. 

Sweden counted 816 credit co-operatives in 1937. 

These figures suffice to give an idea of the development of the co-operative 
credit movement in the various countries. 

Agricultural credit organisation is, moreover, characterised by the existence 
of a great variety of systems. In some states the agricultural credit mechanism 
is very old, whilst in others it has only been created within recent decades, or 
perhaps even only after the War. Furthermore in some cases we find ourselves 
dealing with an organisation which is so to say complete, all types of credit (short- 
medium- and long-term) being provided by distinct institutions. The problems 
of long-term mortgage credit and those of short-term credit are indeed so different 
and require for their handling such different types of skill that they are generally 
dealt with by separate institutions. In other cases, however, such specialisation 
does not exist. In the countries where the organisation of agricultural credit 
goes no further back than the present century the necessary institutions could be 
set up without the need of adapting them to the already existing institutions, 
and thus in such countries the resulting credit organisations tend to show a certain 
similarity to one another. 

Several types of central financing bodies can be distinguished: public estab- 
lishments, semi-public establishments, real State banks, free institutions, these 
latter generally taking the form of joint-stock companies or partnerships with 
limited or unlimited liability. These different bodies are constituted and function 
according to rules which cannot be easily classified or compared. 

Nevertheless it is possible to discern certain general tendencies in the deve- 
lopment of the forms of organisation of agricultural credit. 

Thus credit invStitutions are tending to specialise. Ordinary banks, being 
purely commercial institutions, cannot always take account of the special 
conditions of agricultural production. The nature of their resources does not 
allow them to grant credits for a sufficiently long term. As their distance from 
the centres of agricultural production makes it difficult for them to judge of the 
solvency of agriculturalists, they are generally little inclined to grant an adequate 
credit. Hence the banks have proved more helpful to industry and commerce 
than to agriculture. The consequence of this state of affairs has been the 
creation of special institutions in favour of agriculturalists and adapted to 
their special needs. The question arose whether agricultural credit should be 
granted only to agriculturalists and solely to finance agricultural operations, or 
whether it might also be extended to other forms of country activity. Experience 
seems to show that it is preferable to have special banks of agricultural credit. 
However, in spite of the advantages of a credit system dealing only with people 
engaged in the same line of production, agricultural credit in some countries takes 


(9 Royaume de Yougoslavie. Statistigue generate d*Etat, Annuaire stafistique 1938- jg. Belgrade, 1939 * 
( 2 ) Annuaire coopdratif 1937. Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria, Sofia, 1939. 



the form of rural credit available to any country-dwellers and allowing them to 
carry out operations which are not exclusively agricultural. Such is the case with 
the Raijffeisen banks in Germany which do not limit their activities to Credit opera- 
tions, but also engage in the buying and selling of goods and produce, whilst 
the people's banks in Italy deal in urban as well as rural credit, and the credit 
co-operatives of Hungary also have a wide sphere of activities. 

Then too there is to be noted a tendency especially strong since the War 
of 1914-18 towards the centralisation of agricultural credit and in general towards 
the coordination of financial services, the central organisations themselves often 
being either State banks or semi-public bodies. 

This tendency found official sanction in the United States by the founda- 
tion in 1916 of the Federal Farm Uoan Board, which in 1933 became the Farm 
Credit Administration. After the interruption of the War of 1914-18, there arose 
in France in 1920 the Office nutioncil du Credit agricole which later became the 
Caisse nationale de Credit agricole. In 1921 Poland created the Agrarian State 
Bank, while in 1922 the vState Land Bank was founded in Latvia. Japan set 
Up her Co-operative Societies' Central Bank in 1923* ^9^4 Portugal insti- 

tuted the Agricultural Credit Board, the U. S. S. R. the Central Agrarian Bank 
at Moscow, and Turkey reorganised her Agricultural Bank. 

In the period after 1925 this movement became even stronger. In 1925 
there was instituted in Germany the Deutsche Rentenbank-Kreditanstalt, in Spain 
the National Agricultural Credit Service and in Yugoslavia the General Agricul- 
tural Credit Bureau which in 1929 was replaced by the Privileged Agricultural 
Bank. In 1926 Mexico founded her National Bank for Agricultural Credit and 
Estonia her State Land Bank. 1927 saw the creation in Italy of the National Con- 
sortium for Agricultural Improvement Credit and in Ireland of the Agricultural 
Credit Corporation Ltd. In 1928 the Agricultural Mortgage Loan Company was 
set up in the United Kingdom, whilst in the following year Greece instituted her 
Agricultural Bank. Egypt's Agricultural Credit Bank dates from 193^ » and 
among the more recent creations may be mentioned Romania s National Insti- 
tute for Agricultural Credit and Belgium's similarly named Institute, the founda- 
tion of both these bodies going no further back than 1937. 

As regards the causes giving rise to the development of these central banks, 
the following factors should be mentioned (^). First of all there was the inflation 
from which most European countries suffered in the post-War period; this des- 
troyed the money markets, and made the existing institutions unable to satisfy 
the credit needs of agriculture owing to the partial or even total destruction of 
their own capital. Hence attempts were made to provide new credit facilities 
for agriculture by the creation of central institutes well provided with funds. An- 
other reason for their foundation consisted in the situation of the capital market 
which made it impossible for the existing agricultural credit institutes, at least 


(9 Herihann Kissler: Die Grundlagen des AgrarkrediUiysteiiis in den verschiedenen I^udera. 
General report presented to the first International Congress on Agricultural Credit, Naples, October 18- 

23, 1938. 
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during the time of the agricultural crisis, to issue bonds. Hence it came to be 
thought that a central bank provided with a special guarantee might prove better 
able to attract capital than regional land credit institutions. 

Now it should be noted that the resources of these central organs were gene* 
rally either in whole or in part furnished by the State, either under the form of 
a participation in the original share capital or in the form of advances and sub- 
sidies. This financial aid by the public authorities naturally carries with it ex- 
tensive powers of supervision over the activities of these banks. 

Agricultural credit is more and more becoming an instrument of the State’s 
policy as regards agriculture. The central agricultural banks are indeed often 
entrusted with the administration of State funds intended to aid in the realisation 
of projects of special interest to the State which would have been outside the scope 
of the previously existing organisation — projects such as the carrying out of 
large-scale improvement works, the bringing under cultivation of new lands, 
agrarian reform, the settling of refugees from abroad, etc. 

Agricultural credit seems to be acquiring ever more the character of a public 
service, under the control of the vState, this tendency being largely the result of 
the present movement towards planned economies. 

Finally emphasis should be given to the tendency of the issuing banks to 
finance agriculture, either directly or by rediscounting agricultural bills of ex- 
change. As refinancing bodies the issuing banks are everywhere to a greater 
or lesser extent engaged in agricultural credit operations, especially as regards 
credits given on the secilrit}^ of crops. 

In Belgium the National Bank by virtue of the royal decree of August 24, 
1939 has among its other functions that of rediscounting bills intended for the 
carrying out of commercial dealings such as the sales or purchases by agricul- 
turalists of live-stock, agricultural material, fertilizers, seeds, crops and in general 
of all commodities produced by the agricultural classes. 

In France specially noteworthy is the financial aid which the issuing institute 
has given to the resources of the agricultural mutual credit banks. This co-ope- 
ration also takes place on a great scale as regards the discounting of bills and 
warrants and the making of advances on securities. By a simple deposit of 
securities an^'one can obtain the opening of a current account. The rediscount- 
ing activities of the Bank of France have rendered great services to the financing 
of the wheat and wine crops. (') 

In Hungary till now the statutes of the issuing bank have only permitted 
the discounting of bills for a period not exceeding six months. But the statutes 
have recently been modified and now make a distinction between bills on agri- 
cultural merchandise and bills on agricultural production. The merchandise 
bill is issued either by the agriculturalist for supplies of merchandise or other 
necessities for his productive processes or by the supplier of such merchandise 
^or necessities. The production bill on the other hand, which may have a duration 


(9 Les problimes du crddit. I. U organisation du credit d i' agriculture. Discussion of the National 
Economic Council in its session of March 28-29, 1938 and Report presented by M.Auboyneau. Melun, 1938. 
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nine months, results from a credit operation whereby the 
tjbtained the resources necessary to cover the advances Used in^the financ ug o 
production. The production bill is discounted by the issuing Jbe 

feancial institution presenting the bill also presents a form confirmed if neces 
sary by the Chamber of Agriculture declaring that the credit has been gran ed 
torproductive purposes and that the debtor is known to be a careful and solvent 

agncuHurahsC institutes which finance /"beat 

pools (ammassi) operations a rediscount of bills amounting at the end o 93 

^ In YugoiaVa legislation had foreseen that large-scale aid by the National 
Bank would be needed for the financing of the national economy Hence meas- 
ures were adopted in 1931 by virtue of which the National Bank is allowe o 
grant credits on agricultural securities to the extent of one third of the totality 

of its bill-holdings. • -i i ^ 

In Romania the rediscounts of the National Bank are ®»«barly one of the 

most important sources of funds available to agriculture. The National Bank 
also took part in the creation and working of the chief financial institutions 
including amongst others the National Institute of Agricultural Credit founded 

^^he. General Assembly of the International Commission on Agriculture which 
met at Oslo in July 193b stressed the importance of securing the co-opera ion o 
tt" llug b.„i. In “h. o,g.ni«tio„ of ngrknlto.al credit If. gon.rdly .d. 
mitted that the rates charges for loans must be adapted to the spMial cond 
tions of agricultural production. This rate varies with the price of money on 
the capital market which is itself influenced by the discount rate of t/e/ssmng 
bank. Hence all the more necessary does it become for a close contact to be 
maintained between this bank and the organisation of agricultural credit Ii 
many countries indeed representatives of the central institution agr^ultuml 
credit take a share in the administration of the issuing bank. On th 
subject the seventeenth International Congress of Agriculture held at the Hague 
in June 1937 passed a recommendation that “ in each country the issuing bank 
should tate account of the conditions of agricultural production and more par- 
ticularly should grant special terms as regards the mterest rate and per o 
duration for the discounting of bills presented by agriculturalists . 

j[I International organisation of agricultural credit. 

The difficulties created by the economic crises have shown the “adequacy 
of purely national solutions for the problem of agricultural ‘^f^it and the ne- 
cessity of a co-ordinated international effort. The idea of the transfer o ^ p 
resources from the richer to the poorer countries has been gaming ground, and 
a certain degree of internationalisation has even been realised in practice. ^ 

It has often been pointed out in international discussions^how important it is 
both for industrial and agricultural countries that there should be a reduction 
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the charges of agricultural production. Also it is recognised that lack of capital 
is one of the main factors preventing agriculturalists from changing their lines 
of production, reducing their production of crops of which the supply is excessive 
to increase their production of crops for which there is a growing demand. Furth- 
ermore there is a general recognition of the fact that all measures aimed at 
raising the standards of living where these are comparatively low must necessa- 
rily help to raise the demand for the more expensive products of agriculture in 
these same countries. 

Based on these considerations several plans for a greater international co-op- 
eration have been worked out, and a beginning has even been made towards put- 
ting them into practice. 

For example, some years ago certain agricultural States of South-Kastern 
Europe sought the help of the financial committee of the League of Nations in 
order to obtain a loan. The committee asked certain countries richer in capital 
to guarantee the repayment of the sums lent to the poorer countries ( 0 - So it 
came about that Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain and Italy agreed to make 
loans to certain Danubian States, by taking on themselves the greater part of the 

risk of non-repayment. ... 

These loans may be distinguished according as to whether their object is 
a general or a special one, whether the governments contracted it in order to try 
to improve their agricultural situation in general or whether they had in mind 
some special branch of their agriculture or some particular problem connected 
with it. 

In August 1922 Austria made a request for a loan. Its repayment was 
jointly and severally guaranteed to the extent of 80 per cent, by the leading 
States and of 20 per cent, divided amongst other States. The proceeds of the 
loan were in part devoted to the reorganisation of agricultural credit. 

Similarly in 1923 Hungary received an international loan, guaranteed, as 
in the Austrian case, by the receipts of certain sources of revenue, and also in 
part devoted to the reorganisation of agricultural credit. 

The Bulgarian government contracted a stabilisation loan of £1,800,000 of 
which £ 500,000 were granted the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria to allow it to 
reinforce its activities, and £ 150,000 to the Central Co-operative Bank. 

In 1923 an international loan guaranteed by several mortgages and sources 
of revenue was granted to Greece. 

But these public international loans were far from supplying adequate re- 
sources to the agriculture of the borrowing States, so that the central institutions 
for agricultural credit sometimes had to borrow abroad on their own responsibi- 
lity. But even this did not suffice to fill the gap, so that further solutions had to 
be sought for. At the assemblies of the International Parliamentary Conference 
on Commerce held at Brussels and Rome the whole question of international 
agricultural credit was formally raised. (*) 


(*) B. DeOon: I.e financement de I’aKriculture et le march6 international des capitaux. Revue 
4es Etudes coopMives , l ^ o . 71 . Neuilly, April-June 1939. 
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The first example and the most imposiiig organisation of this type is repre- 
sented by the Bank of International Settlements which, bdng called upon to 
play an important r61e in the mobilisation of credit, is of interest also to the 
agricultural classes. The report of the committee of experts who in, 1929 drew 
up the Young Plan, of which one of the main features was the creation of this 
bank, already had in mind an idea of the great advantages which the new insti- 
tution might bring even to spheres outside those of its immediate interest. Among 
the more important of these subsidiary advantages the experts considered the 
possibility of creating a financial institution which would facilitate the increase 
of world commerce by financing certain projects mainly in the countries as yet 
undeveloped, projects which it would otherwise be impossible to undertake 
by ordinary means. “ We are of opinion ” said these experts “ that by a careful 
development free from the excesses of competition the Bank will constitute a 
useful instrument for opening up new outlets to trade and stimulating supply 
and demand ”. Thus it was thought to create an organisation which in addi- 
tion to its fundamental function would also serve to expand the sphere of world 


trade in the interests of the productive classes in general. 

The steps taken by the League of Nations in 1931 towards the creation of 
the International Company of Agricultural Mortgage Credit answers directly to 
the needs of the agriculturalists chiefly of the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe. This company was to concern itself principally with medium- and 

long-term credit. In particular it was: 

(1) to make loans of sums repayable at long term with amortization or 
repayable at medium term with or without amortization to companies or insti- 
tutions engaged in mortgage agricultural credit operations which, whether dir^tly 
themselves or through the intermediary of other companies or institutions hav- 
ing their head office in the same country, make loans on first mortgages on immov- 
able property forming part of an agricultural undertaking or serving such an 

undertaking; , 

(2) to issue and negotiate bonds of which the repayment value must not 

exceed the sum of its credits to the national companies, guaranteed by first 
mortgages inscribed with the name of these companies, belonging to them in 


full or held by them as pledge. ca • u 

The company was to be founded with a capital of 250 million Swiss gold 

francs divided into shares of 2,500 francs. In addition it was intended to have 
a special reserve of 25 milUon Swiss gold francs which was to be constituted by 
repayable advances from the governments parties to the convention founding 
the company, such advances to be proportional to the contributions of the respec- 
tive governments to the League of Nations. The new company was authorised 
to issue bonds to the amount of ten times the amount of the share capital paid 
up and this special reserve. Thus on the basis of the authorised capital 250 
million Swiss gold francs) actually paid up and of the special reserve (25 million 
Swiss gold francs) the company could increase the issue of bonds to the extent 
of a maximum of 2.750 million Swiss francs. The company would have used 
the available sums in order to make loans to approved national credit societies, 
such loans to be repayable by means of an_ annual amortization withm a maxi- 
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mum period of 30 years. The national credit societies in their turn were formally 
to promise to use the funds lent them exclusively for the making of loans gua- 
ranteed by first-class mortgages on immovable property situated within the coun- 
try where they had their head office and forming part of an agricultural underta- 
king, or being used for such an undertaking. The loans were not to exceed 50 
per cent, of the value of the immovable property offered as security. 

In this way satisfaction would have been provided for medium- and long-term 
credit requirements, such facilities being of especial interest to all concerned in 
agrarian reforms and in the great works of land improvement and transformation. 

At the preparatory conference of the second World Wheat Conference which 
was convoked at Rome on March 25, 1931 by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture the question of short-term credit was also raised. Important delegations 
from many countries of Europe proclaimed the necessity of taking account also 
of the problem of short-term credit, such credit being called upon to play an 
essential part in restoring the economic and commercial equilibrium of agricul- 
tural undertakings and in facilitating their working. The insufficiency of liquid 
funds raised much complaint as it often forced agriculturalists w^ho had to meet 
their engagements to sell their produce at the least favourable moment, and de- 
prived them of the possibility of introducing the changes and adaptations in 
their production called for by the price changes. Furthermore the insufficiency 
of floating capital deprived agriculturalists of the means of maintaining, storing 
and preserving their wares, and forced them to pay high and sometimes even usu- 
rious rates of interest which completely absorbed all possible profits. The gen- 
eral impression left by the Wheat Conference was that a system of agricultural 
credit, called into being essentially to support agriculture during the passing of 
the product from the place of production to the market, would be able to alle- 
viate the consequences of the agricultural crisis. The conference called Upon 
the International Institute of Agriculture to continue its studies on agricultural 
credit and to do its utmost to generalise the organisation of short-term agricul- 
tural credit. 

This project of an international bank of short-term agricultural credit pre- 
pared by the International Institute of Agriculture obtained the provisional ap- 
proval of a meeting of representatives of governments and banks held in August 
12-13, 1931 at the Institute itself. 

As regards its function as a source of short-term credit the proposed bank 
was to limit itself to discounting bills presented to it by approved national credit 
institutions and based on loans made to agriculturalists or to agricultural co-ope- 
rative societies. The duration of such loans would be three to nine months 
.possibly extendable to a period of twelve months, and they would have to offer 
all the guarantees required by the Bank, taking note of the laws and customs of 
each country. The bills would have to bear the signature of the principal borrower 
and of the national credit institution approved by the Bank, and in cases where 
the loans were granted by the intermediary of regional or local institutions, the 
signatures of these would also be required. The funds of the new institution 
were to be used in the first place to facilitate a more rational disposal of agricul- 
tural products by making it possible for tjie producer to regulate his sales accord- 
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ine to market conditions. The Bank was to be established by means of a con- 
tract between the credit institutions of the countries interested in its foundation, 
wBch SutL would also Undertake to subscribe the shares. The scheme 
was to be supported by a convention of the governments of the^ 
would assure the bank of all possible legal and fiscal advantages. 

Thus there was in fact considered a form of commercial agricultural creM 
to regularise tL circulation of wares and therefore to act as a force making for 

^niiilibrium between the demand and supply. 

Unfortunately, however, the grave financial crisis of 1931 
the realisation of these projects of the UeagUe of Nations and the International 

ioled a, to oflet every guar.otee of honest and efficfenl administration and would 
furthermore have to adopt certain uniform principles of management to the e 
tat that tte^rved a. L.tm.di.rie. to the interested iustil.hon. There wodd 
'ilso have to exist a certain equilibrium between the currencies. Fma y. w 
a certain minimum of international confidence the foundation of such an orga- 
a certain min m Ti„wpver the idea of this form of the international 
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TRADE RELATIONS OF THE U. S. S. R. WITH WORLD 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETS (') 

Internationai. trade in furs. 

We may conclude this series of articles with a brief ^ 
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(.) this briel note couipletes our study on the part played by the U. S. 
aiar Jts, which has beeu appearing in the April, 5^ay and October, .939 numbers of this BuUcUn. 
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cent., Australia’s 5 per cent., Iran’s 5 per cent., Brazil s 4 per cent., Argentina s 
3 per cent, and India’s 2 per cent. Thus these nine countries account for about 
^3 per cent, of the world’s fur exports, and amongst them the U. S. S. R. is 

clearly the most important. • r 

The Russian fur exports also constitute quite an appreciable fraction of 

the total exports of the U. vS. S. R., as is shown by Table XXIX: 


Table XXIX. — Fur Exports of the U. S. S. R.: 1932-37- 


Year 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Quantity 

Value 

Percentage 
by value 

(Thousand 

(Million Rold 

of total exports 

tons) 

roubles) 

of U. S. S. R. 

3-1 

1-85 -3 

7-5 

3-5 

168.9 

7.8 

1.8 

141-3 

4.2 

1.6 

132.0 

4.2 

1.8 

I 55 -T 

7.6 

1-3 
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6.2 


This table shows that although Russian fur exports have during recent 
years decreased in volume by over a half, yet the proportion they constitute 
of total Russian exports reckoned in value has shown no correspondingly drastic 
reduction. Furs indeed remain one of the principal Russian export products, 
an importance which they possess in no other fur-exporting country in the world. 

Fur exports have in recent years decreased less in value than in volume, 
and this despite the fact that fur prices did in general show a decline during 
the crisis years. The explanation here, as also in the cases of timber and flax, 
lies in the change in the character of the exported commodity, the export of 
the raw product steadily giving place to the export of the processed product 

which naturally fetches a higher price. 

The importance which Russian furs have on the world market is also due 
to the fact that the U. S. .S. R. enjoys almost a monopoly of many valuable 
furs such as sable, cross fox, Polar hare and white polecat, whilst for other inn 
portant furs such as miniver, white fox, ermine, Persian she is easily the world s 

chief source of supply. . • 

Caracul-breeding has undergone a considerable expansion, especially in the 
sovkhozes set up for the purpose. Caracul-breeding is not only a productive 
source of caracul furs, which are among the best furs for purposes of export, 
but serves also as basis for the production of caracul breeders, extending and 
consolidating the caracUl-breeding activities of the kolkhozes. 

Hunting is carried oUt on an especially large scale in the great areas of the 
north of the U. S. S. R., in the Far Eastern territories, in the mountainous 
areas of the Caucasus, etc., these areas all consisting largely of swamps and forests 
and being rich in fur-bearing animals of various sorts. For considerable sec- 
tions of the population in these parts of the U. S. S. R. hunting, indeed, consti- 
tutes the chief or even sole source of income and determines the economic 
fate of maniy of the peoples in the U. S. S. R. 
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Because of the great importance of hunting, in 1936 a special Hunting Sec- 
tion was set up within the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture with the task 
of creating a Unified and planned policy for the whole hunting economy. 

The Fur Export and Import Syndicate of the U. S. S. P., Sojuspuschnina, 
has since 1930 been the only organisation concerned with the export of furs. 
It aids the professional hunters and even in the most remote districts supplies 
them with the necessary industrial goods, hunting requisites, etc. 

Furs are exported principally from the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic, which indeed accounts for 66 per cent, of the total fur exports of the 
U. S. S. R. Within the R. S. F. S. R. the following are the main contributing 
areas: the West Siberian Territory which provides 11.4 per cent of the total Rus- 
sian fur exports, the East Siberian Province which provides 7.5 per cent., the 
Northern Province 28 per cent. Gorki Province 1.5 per cent., the Tartar Autono- 
mous Republic 1. 1 per cent. etc. The republics of Central Asia, such as Kasakh- 
stan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and Tadzhikistan also produce considerable 
quantities of furs, mainly caracul. The Ukraine accounts for 13.8 per cent, of 
the total fur exports of the U. S. S. R. 

In December 1926 an official standard for the exact classification of all 
commercial skins and fUrs was elaborated, thus making it possible to undertake 
a more useful classification of the furs according to their territories of origin. 

For centuries the wealth of Russia in fur-bearing animals had seemed inex- 
haustible, but in the years preceding the War a decline in the supplies of the 
more valuable fur-bearing animals was becoming noticeable. This was due to 
the decline in the forest area and to the absence of all measures for the protec- 
tion of the wild life inhabiting it. 

The measures for the protection of fur-bearing animals and for the exten- 
sion of the raw materials basis of the whole fur economy consist in a number 
of government decrees limiting or forbidding for a period of years the hunting 
of the protected animals within certain defined territories, and also in measures 
to expand supplies of new types of furs by acclimatising the necessar}^ ani- 
mals in the territories where ‘natural conditions seem most favourable to such 
an attempt. In addition legal measures are being taken to protect natural 
resources, a hunting code is being issued etc. 

The industrialisation of the U. S. S. R. has also had considerable influence 
on the fur economy of the U. S. S. R. Instead of the small domestic-industry 
unions occupied in the preparation of miniver and white hare — these being 
the only types of fur which were prepared before the War— there have now deve- 
loped great industrial organisations in Kazan, Moscow, Ueningrad, Viatka, Astrak- 
han and other cities. As recently as 1924-25 the fur industry employed no more 
than a few hundred workers and total production did not exceed 7 million rou- 
bles in value. In 1933, at the beginning of the second Five Year Plan, the fur 
industry consisted of 23 undertakings employing 22,000 workers, and the value 
of the product was 265 million roubles. 

In the world fur trade auctions are, as is well known, of very considerable 
importance, for great quantities of furs coming on to world markets are disposed 
of through them. About a third of the world’^ furs come from the U. S. S. R.^ 
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yet before the War these furs were disposed of exclusively in auctions held 
abroad. The U. S. S. R. when she resumed exports in 1920 used the traditional 
commercial channels, and sent thfe greater part of her fur exports to Leipzig and 
London, although a part was also sent to New York and Paris, where Russian 
fiirs were sold at the great auctions. 

The ever-increasing importance of the U. S. S. R. in the world fur markets 
has, however, been reflected in the success of the international fur auctions held 
twice 3^early at Leningrad since 1931 and at which the greatest fur firms of the 
world have been represented. The changes which sales in the U. vS. S. R. and 
sales abroad have undergone in recent years are shown by the fact that whereas 
in 1933 nearly three-quarters of the Russian furs were still sold abroad now 
more than four-fifths of the sales are effected within the U. S. vS. R. itself. The 
Leningrad auctions have thus become one of the most important channels 
for the export of Russian furs. 


M, Tcherkinsky 
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BULGARIA 

The economic j)ositioii of Bulgaria, which had been good in T 937 ' continued to 
improve in 1938, although at a somewhat slower pace. 

The total value of imports and exports amounted to 10.51-^ million leva in 1938 
against 10,005 in 1937. Ivxports in 1938 were greater by 559 million l(‘va than in 
1037. The value of imports fell by 52 million leva. It should be noted that the 
figures for 1938 include the subsidies, making a difference of between 4 and 8 per cent, 
on the total value of imports and exports. The increase in the value of exports 
in 1938 was due to the rise in the prices of certain export goods. 


Bulgaria's Imports and Exports. 


- - 


Imports 



Exports 


Balance 

Year 

Thousand 

metric 

tons 

Index 

Million 

leva 

Index 

Thousand 

metric 

tons 

Index 

Million 

leva 

Index 

Million 

leva 

1929-33 (annual 
average) . . . 

1935 ...... 

193b , 

1937 

1938 

1938 (7 months) . 

1939 (7 months) . 

322 1 
276 ! 

283 
328 i 
382 i 
206 
230 

100 

85-7 

87.9 

IOI.9 

I18.6 

4,649 

3 . 0«9 

3.181 

4,986 

4.934 

2,746 

2,918 

100 

67.7 

68.4 

107.2 

106.2 

528 

327 

569 
687 : 
500 

314 

216 

100.0 
61.9 
107.8 
130. 1 

94-7 

4 . 95 « 

3.253 

3 . 9 I« 

5.019 

5.578 

2,791 

2.303 

100 

1 65.7 

78.9 
101.2 

II2.7 

301 

244 

729 

33 

644 

45 

615 
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From January to April 1939 the value of exports fell sharply; mainly as a 
result of the fall in exports of tobacco and cereals. In the three followmg mcmt s 
however, the value rose again, exceeding that of the corresponding months of the 
preceding year. Cereals were again exported and exportsof tobacco and eps increased. 

The following table .shows the exports of the principal agricultural products in 
1938 in comparison with 1937 - The increase in 1938 is clearly due to tobawo^d 
fresh fruits. Of the latter, exports of grapes showed the biggest mcrease. Fx^rts 
of other important products such as poultry, cereals, oilseeds and hides were consider- 
ably smaller. 


Bulgaria's principal Agricultural Exports, 1937 - 3 ^. 
(Million leva). 


Year 

1 Kggs 

i 

Live 
& dead 
poultry 

Cereals 

Tobacco 

Fruit 

Oilseeds 

and 

derivatives 

Raw 

and semi- 
manufac- 
tured hides 

1937 

1 

430. T 

196.^ 

9 . 57 -^> 

1,609.8 

369-3 

1 

343-8 

280.2. 

1 

1938 

• 1 436.6 

T49.O ! 

527-5 

2.363-9 

971-2 

I 95 -« 

164.7 


Internal trade also showed a satisfactory progress in i 938 > sales goods 

traffic and total traffic on the railways were 12, 8.7 and 14.5 per cent, respectively grea- 
ter than in 1937. Bank savings deposits rose from 13,060 million leva m 1937 to 

14,365 million leva in 1938 (November i). o 

The wholesale commodity price index (i 934-35 = ^oo) rose from i>6.6 m 1937 to 120. 
in 1938. The increase was due mainly to tobacco, spring cereals, vegetable and other 
seeds of which the crop was very, poor in 1938. The higher prices of wheat, rye and 
other agricultural products on the home markets, maintained artifacially by the (mvem- 
ment had a favourable effect on the purchasing power of farmers. 


Foreign trade policy. 

The .system of foreign trade intro<luced by the order on imports and ex)»rts of 
June 4, 1937, which was in force in 1937-38, remained in force in 1938-39, although 
with modifications of which .some deserve notice. Thus an order of I-'ebruary 13, i 939 
allows the export of surplus quantities of sunflower .seed, cotton-seed and vegetable oil 
available to importing countries with free exchange such as Belgium, the Netherlands 
and France, against payment of 100 per cent, compensation. Another order allows 
the export of Kachaval (a special type of cheese) on condition that 15 per cent, of the 
free currency obtained is handed over to the National Bank of Bulgaria. More 
tant changes were introduced by the .supplementary order of August 28, 1939 , by which 
the payment of debts abroad is permitted: 

1. to free-exchange countries with which no trade agreement has been concluded, 
by funds arising from exports to tliese countries, on condition that 75 per cent, of 
the foreign currency is handed over to the National Bank of Bulgaria, 

2. to all other countries with the proceeds from the export of 108 specified 
articles on condition that a certain percentage is handed over to the National Bank. 
The percentage of foreign corrency to be paid in to the Bank is increased by from 
5 to 10 per cent. 
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The new feature of this order is that the National Bank has to buy all free cui- 
rency on the market, including that handed over to it, at a compulsory premium of 
35 per cent, and resell it for trade at a profit of % per cent. Previously the Nation- 
al Bank had paid no premiums on that part of the free currency which had to be 
ceded to it compulsorily. 

Control of exports. — Exports are controlled through the offices of the insti- 
tute of Exports, which was set up four years ago and which operates by virtue of 
a special law. 

The control during 1938-39 concerned the following products; fresh and chilled 
grapes, tomatoes, fresh plums, apples, peaches, apricots, fresh and chilled strawberries, 
capsicum (in the husk), onions, cayenne pepper (gromid), skinned tomatoes, strawberry 
pulp, peach pulp, apricot pulp, raspberry pulp, blackberry pulp, grape pulp, plum jam 
etc; slaughtered stock, chilled, frozen and dressed meat, lard, dairy produce, eggs, dead 
and live poultry, preserved meat, etc. Special regulations fix the standards of quality, 
methods of packing, conditions of picking, sorting, etc. The Institute of Exports also 
directs and encourages exports, studies foreign markets, their possibilities and require- 
ments etc. At the same time, in conjunction with the other State departments, it 
deals with the application of refrigerating technique to exports, the building of sheds 
for the preparation of fruits, the .selection of agents and exporting firms, etc. 

Trade treaties and agreements. — Bulgaria concluded the following new agree- 
ments: economic under.stiUiding with Germany, June .19, 1938 regulating the method of 
payment between Bulgaria and the former State of Austria; trade agreement, July 30, 
1938, with Latvia; supplementary agreement with Greece, vSepteinber tb, 193^. extcn- 
ding’the agreement of May 25, 193«; trade agreement with I-Tance, September 6, 1938. 
by which the number of goods allowed into Trance at minimum tariff rates is increased; 
reciprocal notes verbales with the United Kingdom regarding the application of the 
trade agreement of November 12, 1925, and with certain British Dommioiis and Colo- 
nies; economic agreement with Italy, June 1939- 

Stabilization of the price of agricultural products at a satisfactory leveK 

The following measures aiming at the stabilization of the prices of certain agricul- 
tural products remained in force in 193 ^- 39 - 

The ivheai and rye monopoly set up some years ago continues to operate, i lie 
Board for the Purchase and Export of Cereals bought all the wheat and rye from the 
1938 crop offered to it, at a price of 3.40 leva per kilogramme for soft wheat, 3.70 leva 
for hard wheat and 2.75 leva for rye. The following prices were fixed for the 1939 crop: 
soft wheat, 3.50 leva; hard wheat, 3.80 leva; rye, 3.10 leva per kilogramme. 

The 1938 cotton crop was bought by the Board for the Purchase and P^xport of 
Cereals at 36 leva per kilogramme for high grade cotton; 34 leva for medium grade 
cotton and 25 leva for low grade cotton. The following prices were fixed for the 1939 
crop: 1st. grade. 36 leva; 2nd. grade, 34 leva; 3i-d. grade, 25 leva per kilogramme free m 
the Board’s warehouses. These prices apply to ginned cotton The cotton is giniiec 

by the Board, which then retains the .seeds. 

The trade in Hax and her>ip fibre remained free in i93«- Nevertheless to stabilize 
their prices at a higher level, the Board for the Purchase and Exjxirt of Cereals announ- 
ced that it would buy flax and hemp fibre at the following minimum prices: hemp, 
ist. grade, 19 leva per kilogramme; 2nd. grade, 17 leva; 3rd. grade, 15 leva: hemp waste, 
ist. grade, 10 leva per kilogramme; 2nd. grade, 8 leva: flax, i.st. grade, 40 leva per kilo- 
gramme; 2nd. grade, 35 leva; 3rd. grade, 30 leva: flax waste, 8 leva per kilogramme. 
Flax and hemp prices for the i939 crop are at present being fixed. 
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Agricultural credit. 

Throughout 1938-39 the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria conti- 
nued its work of assisting co-operatives and individuals in their schemes for the 
qualitative and quantitative improvement of agricultural production, to particular it 
Icouraged and assisted the output of goods required on foreign, markets at a price 
satisfactory to the growers; with a view to assisting their commercial enterprise it sup- 
ported the schemes of the co-operatives for the building of sheds, warehouses, and for 

the better treatment of agricultural products. 

At the end of 1938 the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank had granted loa^ to 
the extent of 1.114. 53^,687 leva, to addition the co-operative societies g-^^^d 
amounting to 2,109,095.786 leva, inclusive of loans to artisans. The total credits to 

famietvS and artisans amounted to 3,223,628,473 leva. 

The Agricultural and Co-operative Bank performed certain operations m 1938 
both on its own behalf and as a re.sult of special laws, of which the follo^g may be 
mentioned: the purchase of cocoons, the purchase and sale of tobacco the distillation o 
roses, the supplying of farm implements and machinery, the .supp ymg o ue s, oi s 
and fats for farm tractors, copper sulphate for vines, etc. 


Agricultural co-operative societies. 

As a result of the measures taken by the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank of 
Bulgaria in supjxirt of the co-operative societies, the position of these societies has 
steadily improved in recent years. Their own funds and deposits are increasmg thus 
making it possible for them to develop their work to the advantage of rural property. 
tL following table shows the position of the -agricultural co-operative societies 


in 1938 in relation to that in 1937* 



1 

_ — ... 



Borrowed funds 

Year 

Number 

of 

Number 

of members 

(individual 

Own funds, 

capital 

& reserve 

I 

Deposits ■ 

Credit jjranted 
by the Agricul- 
tural and 
Co-operative 

* 

societies 

and collective) 

1_ ___ 


(million leva) 

Bank 

1937 

1,639 

I 162,481 

591-7 

593-4 ’ 

959-3 

1938 

1,694 

1 174.304 

602.4 

672.1 

1,077.1 


Besides the agricultural credit co-operative societies, the Agricultural and Co 
operative Bank also financed other co-operative societies as follows. ^ 


Number 


Credits 
(Million leva) 


Vine-growers’ co-operative vsocieties ... 
Livestock and dairy co-operative societies 

Gardeners co-operative societies 

Tobacco co-operative societies 

Miscellaneous 


21 

16 

8 

32 

18 


I5« 

2.2 

12.0 

4233 

64.7 
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The “ Union of Farmers’ Vocational Associations” was founded in February 1937 
by a special law whereby farmers must also form a “ vocational association” in each 
village. Membership of these associations is optional, but the payment of the subscrip- 
tion is compulsory for members mid non-members alike. . 1 • 4. 

The aims of the Union are to form an organisation for the defence of the interests 
of the farmers, to carry out certain schemes of a social nature, and to work for the im- 
provement of the cultural standards of the peasants as regards education and nationa . 

The representatives of these associations attend the councils of the communes and 

the meetings of the chambers of agriculture. 

The Union has started to study certain social questions, such as peasant insurance, 
mutual medical assistance, etc. There is now a mutual assi.stance fund which pays 
compensation of 3,000 leva to the heirs of deceased members. 


Agricultural insurance. 


Agricultural insurance is organi.sed by the Agricultural and Co-operative bank 
and is working well. The position as regards insurance again.st hall iii 1937. 1938 
1939 is shown by the following table; 


Year 


Number 
of insurance 
policies 


Amount 
insured 
(million leva) 


Number 
of growers 
receiving 
payments 


1 Amount 
j of claims paid 
j (million leva) 


1937 • • 

1938 . . 

1939 (') 


194 . 93 <J ^ 1 . 3 ^ 1 -7 34 . <^34 

209,981 ; 1,488.9 34-^97 

^43.97<^ ! i.77^^‘^’ 


33-5 

38.0 


(’) Provisional figures. 


The position of animal insurance in i937i ^93^ and 1939 was as follows: 


1937 

1938 

1939 (b 


Year 

Number 
of mutual 
insurance | 
societies | 

T 

Number { 
of 1 

members 

Number | 
of i 

animals ! 
insured ! 

i 

1 

2,520 

2,710 

2.823 

121,308 

159.915 

185,316 

237.602 1 

312.603 
356,496 


Amount 

insured 

(milliou 

leva) 


6()2 . 1 
974.6 
1. 145-2 


(I) The figures for 1939 cover the periad up to November ii. 


i Number 

Amount 

of animals 

of claims 

for which 

paid 

' payments 

(milliou 

were made 

1 

leva) 

j 

' 5.290 

9.7 

i 8,005 

16.8 

1 6,209 

1 13-2 


Land consolidation and internal settlement. 

The consolidation of cultivated land continued more intensely in 1938-39 due to 
the increased credits allowed for this purpose in the budget of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Lands. 


During this period the preparatory work for the consolidatipn of the lands of 65 
villages, covering an area of 204,656 hectares, was completed and the ccojsolidatlon Is 
now being carried out. 

Internal land settlement continues to give good results. 


FINLAND 

During the year 1938-39 industrial conditions have been fairly good except in the 
timber indUvStry, which has been in an unsatisfactory position since the end of 1937 ' 
This depression in one section of industry made itself felt to fjorne extent over all branches 
of industrial activity, and through its influence on the rural economy has weakened the 
financial situation of the agriculturalists. Certainly the harvest of the summer of 1938 
was very satisfactory, but the heavy fall in the price of wheat resulted in a decline in 
the total value of agricultural production. Tlie rise in the prices of agricultural imple- 
ments and more especially of labour caused by industrial and building activity has also 
had an adverse effect on agricultural profits. It is estimated that agricultural net 
returns were 10 to 20 per cent, below what they had been in the preceding year. 

/ Commercial policy. 

The agricultural year 1938-39 saw no noteworthy change in the commercial trea- 
ties concluded by Finland in the preceding year. The most important countries in Fin- 
land’s foreign trade are Germany and the United Kingdom, these two countries accoun- 
ting for more than 50 per cent, of Finland’s foreign trade in 1938. 

The commercial treaty with Germany concluded originally in 1934 is bavSed on the 
clearing system. The trade with the United Kingdom is subject to quotas; the fi.rst 
Anglo-Finnish trade treaty dates front 1933; the more recent treaties have been based 
as far as possible on the principle of reciprocity. 

The trade figures with the different countries for 1938 are in most cases slightly 
less than those of the preceding year; and only in the case of the trade with the U. S. A. 
and with Italy has the value of the trade shown a slight increase. 

When Finland gained her political independence she had also to set up an indepen- 
dent custom tariff, and thus the first tariff was established in 1919- In the succeeding 
years, however, Finland was frequently forced by circumstances to modify tliivS tariff. 
Hence a commission was appointed to draw up a permanent tariff, but it w^as able to com- 
plete its labours only during the course of last year, so that the new tariff entered into 
force at the beginning of 1939. Its aim is both to protect the different branches of in- 
dustry by moderate duties and also to take account of the financial needs of the State. 

Cereals market. 

In the years before the War of 1914-18 the output of cereals in Finland was not 
sufficient to meet the needs of the coimtry, mainly owing to the unfavourable climatic 
conditions and the relatively high costs of production. However, since attaining her 
independence Finland has continually sought to assure an adequate cereals production, 
such as is clearly very desirable in exceptional international circumstances. 

The means first used for this purpose were import duties. Under the permanent 
tariff the base duty on wheat is now 40 penni per kilogramme, on rye 25 penni, on barley 
I markka and on oats 50 penni. These duties are, however, insuflScient to assure an 
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adequate cereals production at remunerative prices, so that additional measures were 
taken to strengthen their effectiveness. Hence the “cereals law", in force since 1931, 
•bbllges the miller to add home-produced rye to all foreign rye and similarly home-pro- 
duced oat-meal to all foreign oat -meal, the proportions of the mixture in both cases being 
fixed by the Council of Ministers In autumn 1938 the obligatory mixing of the home 
and the foreign product was extended to wheat. For the 1938 harvest the Council of 
Ministers fixed the percentage of the home-product at 80 per cent, in the cases of rye and 
wheat and at 90 per cent, in the case of oat-meal. 

In addition efforts are being made by means of wholesale purchases and storing to 
stabilize the cereals market and to assure remunerative prices. These measures have in 
fact succeeded in almost insulating the Finnish cereals market against price fluctua- 
tions in world markets. 

Sugar market. 

At the end of the War of 1914-18 Finland suffered from a grave sugar shortage, 
and hence it was decided to start beet-sugar production and a new sugar refinery was 
set up in the vSouth-west of the coinitry. In 1937 a second refinery was set up in 
the south -eavSt and two others are being planned. Sugar-beet cultivation has been 
stimulated by the imposition of an import duty, and as this did not suffice to make an 
adequate production possible premiums were also paid to cultivators. In 1938 and 
1939 the premium amounted to 3 penni per kilogramme of sugar-beet delivered to the 
old refinery and 5.5 penni per kilogramme delivered to the new refinery. 
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Live-Stock produce market. 

In Finland’s agricultural production the products of animal husbandry are of much 
greater importance than cereals, and the coimtry is indeed self-sufficing as regards live- 
stock products. Hence for agriculture to be profitable it is more important to have satis- 
factory prices for animal products than for cereals. 

For this reason animal products have always been subjected to an import duty, 
which at present amoimts to 10 markka per kilogramme for butter and cheese, 4 markka 
for eggs, 2 markka for pigmeat and 3 markka for beef. However, world prices were such 
that even with thCvSe duties Finnivsli prices were too low to be profitable for the home 
producers, and thus, for example, efforts have been made to stabilize the internal price 
of butter at a price corresponding to its cost of production and guaranteeing the producer 
an adequate return. 

In recent times agricultural policy has abandoned all attempts to stimulate the 
production of butter for export, instead concentrating its efforts on obtaining a produc- 
tion adequate to satisfy home requirements at prices profitable to the producers. To 
attain this end and to stabilize the price of butter — ^which is the mOvSt important of 
Finnish animal products — ^premiums varying between 4 and 9 markka per kilogramme 
according to the month of the year have been paid on butter exports during the agricul- 
tural year imder consideration. The payment of these premiums cost the State 1 09 
million markka, whilst the stabilisation of the price of cheese cost 18 million markka and 
of the price of hens’ eggs 20 million markka, not to mention the smaller siuns devoted 
to the maintenance of the prices of less important products. The necessary funds were 
obtained partly by a special budgetary credit, partly from shares of the receipts of the 
import duties on oilcakes and oil seeds for animal feeding and of the excise duties on 
concentrated feeding stuffs and on home-produced margarine. 
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As the main aim of Finland's agricultural production is to satisfy the country’s 
own needs, and as the level of prices, especially of livestock products, has tended to be 
abnormally low, efforts have been made by means of an intelligent propaganda to increase 
the internal consumption of these products. The newvSpapers, the cinema, pamphlets, 
pictures, have all been used in the service of this propaganda, which has aimed mainly 
at increasing the consumption of milk, cheese and eggs. This activity cost the State i .5 
million markka in 1938- 


Land reclamation. 

Of fundamental importance for the increase of Finnish agricultural production is 
the encouragement of land reclamation by means of State subventions. From 1923 
onwards the State has continuously followed a policy of aiding land reclamation under- 
takings, such as the draining of marsh lands, the regularisation of water channels, the 
drainage or irrigation of cultivable lands. In 193^ ^ total of 29 million markka was de- 
voted to the subsidising of drainage and clearing operations, and a further 13 million 
markka were made available for loans — although not all these funds were used during 
the course of the same year. 

The tendency towards self-sufficiency, which is to be seen in what has already been 
said, is obvious also in the support regularly given to land-clearing operations since 1928. 
In 1938 more than 10,000 hectares of fields and pastures of interest to some 11,000 farms 
have been cleared, and premiums to the amount of 7 million markka paid by the State. 


Agricultural credit. 

As regards commercial credit, agriculture is in the first place served by the co-ope- 
rative and the savings societies. To make it easier for small holders to obtain credit, 
the State in 1921 set up an Agricultural Financial Aid Society, which granted commercial 
credits to agriculture through the intermediary of agricultural loans societies and co- 
operative societies. In 1938 a law was passed and a decree issued to render tlie activity 
of this institution more effective by laying down more precise rules for the granting and 
employment of loans than those formerly existing. Loans may only be granted to cul- 
tivators owning not more than 15 hectares of arable land and who, from the financial 
point of view, are considered to be in need of such loans. Loans may be granted for the 
clearing of fields and pastures, for land reclamation, for the construction of new buildings 
or the repair of existing ones, and for the purchase of machinery. The loan may not 
exceed 60 per cent, of the vsum needed for the project to be undertaken or the machines 
to be bought, and the sum granted to any one cultivator must not be more than 30,000 
nor less than 1,000 markka. For the five years i 939“43 interest rate must not 
exceed 4 per cent. The loan is to be repaid over a period of 5 to 20 years. 


Improvement of rural housing. 

Housing conditions in the comitry-side leave much to be desired, especially as re- 
gards hygienic conditions. It is therefore clearly desirable that an improvement be 
effected in rural housing, even if only to render coimtry life more agreeable and so slow 
down the drift to the towns; thus a State commission has been set up to study the defects 
in the houses in the rural commames and to suggest means of remedying them. On the 
basis of proposals made by this commission steps have been taken to encourage the im- 
provement of rural housing conditions by giving financial aid and by granting loans for 
repairs and reconstructions and also for the replacing of worthless old buildings by new 
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ones. A beginning has been made by trying to remedy the worst defects, especially 
as regards the housing conditions of large families. For the repair of houses belonging 
to owners of modest means financial aid is given to the extent of 50 per cent, of the 
estimated necessary expenses and not exceeding 4,000 markka per house. Loans may 
also be granted to the amount of 75 per cent, of the estimated necessary expenses an 
not exceeding 20,000 markka per house. The loan is the only form of aid allowed when 
it is a matter of improving houses inhabited by workmen but belongmg to their ^ployers. 
The 1938 budget carried a sum of 12 million markka for .such financial aid and 3 million 
markka for such loans; and for the current year these appropriations have been repeated. 
It has been estimated that for the repair of all the defective liovrses a total sum of 600 
million markka in loans and of 200 million markka in financial aid would be required 
The present plan is to spread the State’s aid over a long period of time, and to carry out 
the housing reconstruction whenever the unemployment figures are rising. 
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Vine-growing in the world. 

In a brief report presented to the Second National Congress of German Vine- 
Growers held at Bad Kreuznach on August 28. i()39 ^^on Douarche, Ih- 
rector of the International Wine Office, gave some interesting information on world 
vine-growing. To show the importance of this branch of agriculture he pointed 
out that the total income provided by it is estimated at about 50 inilliard French 
francs, this sum being divided among several millions of the world’s inhabitants, 
that in addition vine-growing has several industries dependent on it as also the 
value of much property, and that almost everywhere it provides the State with 

a considerable revenue by way of taxation. , , , 

Unfortunately vine-growing is passing through a grave crisis, and a ready 
no less than eight international congresses have studied the possible remedies to 
be applied. Two dangers especially threaten vine-growing, namely over-produc- 
tion and under-consumption. As regards the over-production, this is due to the 
extension of the areas under vine and the development of vine-growing in areas 
where it was formerly almost unknown, the adoption of new and more pro- 
ductive methods of cultivation and cutting, etc. In Europe only the less impor- 
tant wine-producing countries are show'ing a decline in the area under vine, 
whereas all the more important wine-producing countries— France, Italy, Spam, 
Romania, Portugal, Yugoslavia and especially the U. .S. S. R.— are either mam - 
taining or even increasing the areas Under vine. Since 1900 the area under vine 
has increased by 450,000 hectares in Europe alone, and North Africa also shows 
an increase of 290,000 hectares. From 1900 till 1937 the vineyards of the world 
have grown from 6.6 to 7.5 million hectares, mainly owing to the development 
of vine-growing in South America, Australia and South Africa where it was 

almost unknown 6o years ago. t • i • , ^ 4- , 

The other enemy of vine-growing is under-consumption, which is due to va- 
rious factors such as the absence of the Russian market, which took great qitan- 


titles of the better wines before the War of 1914-1938, bilt is now practically closed 
to foreign wines; the various prohibitions which temporarily closed the markets 
of the U. S. A. and which were later replaced in Sweden, Norway, I^inland and 
Canada by monopolies leading to a limitation of wine consumption; the competi-- 
tion of certain beverages which falsely take the name of wine, and of others 
such as beer, mineral waters, coffee and tea which have brought it about that even 
in France, where wine is the national drink par excellence, consumption remains 
stationary and since 1936 even shows a decline; and finally mention must be 
made of the excessive taxation which raises the price of wine and so reduces con- 
sumption. Official statistics show that for over a century wdiie exports from 
France have never been as low as they are now. 60 years ago French wine exports 
reached a maximum of 4 million hectolitres, after which they fell steadily till in 
1937 they amounted to no more than 860,000 hectolitres. 

The following table giving the wine exports of the principal producing coun- 
tries needs no further comment. ' 


Wine Exports of the principal Producing Countries. 

(Million hectolitres). 


Country 

1900 

1904-1913 

1924-1935 

1938 



Annual average 


Australia 

• • 32 

39 

97 

175 

Chile 

. I 

2 

36 

140 

Cyprus 

69 

50 

63 

59 

France 

• 1.905 

2,128 

1,202 

1,028 

Germanv 

216 

184 

39 

41 

Greece 

305 

485 

798 

379 

Hungary 

. 760 

930 

149 

362 

Italy 

. 1,871 

1,272 

1.249 

1,433 

Portugal 

829 

1,042 

882 

832 

Spain 

• 3,416 

2,980 

3,588 

500 

Union of South Africa . . 

. 0.2 

3 

28 

85 


9,404-2 

9,115 

8.131 

5.034 


By way of conclusion the author examines the various means which might 
be employed to check the crisis. Amongst others he considers such a reorgani- 
sation of trade as would allow of a return to the normal flow of international ex- 
changes, the adoption of measures to stimulate wine consumption in gene- 
ral and to render retail wine sales less difficult, and the finding of new markets. 
He would wish to see a return to a freer international trade regime, but fears 
that to hope for such a change is to ask for Utopia. 

Considering the remedies as yet proposed, they are all rather in the nature 
of palliatives of which the possible effects would only slowly make themselves 
felt. In so far as the wine crisis is due to over-production an immediate and 
complete prohibition of the planting of new vineyards could certainly prove 
very helpful. Whilst in so far as the crisis is a matter of quality, a radical im- 
provement in methods of cultivation, in the selection of stocks, and in the methods 
of wine-making would be necessary. 
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NEW PERIODICALS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 
during the fourth quarter of 1939 (*). 


Adei^aide stock & station journal. Adelaide, v. 36 (1939)- , liebd. 5/-. 
(Agrarni problemi) Arpapmi npo6jieMH. Co^>Ha, v. i (1938)- , bimestr. Leva lo par 
fasc. [Rural problems.] 

Baegarskoto droujestvo za sotsialen napredak. Sofia. IlauecTHH na Bi>jn’apcK0T0 
ApyacecTBO aa coEHajieH’t Hanpe^aK. Co$hh, v. 3 (1937)- » trim. [Contents also in 
French.] [Second title in French: Informations de T Association bulgare pour 
le progr^s social.] 

Dairy situation in Canada. Ottawa, v. i (1937)-, trim. $ i. (Canada. Dominion 
bureau of statistics. Agricultural branch). [Mimeographed.] 

(Bkonomist) Ekohomhctb ; cHHcaHHe aa oSmocTonancKH, nacTHocTonaHCKii ii cqeioiioAHii 
BT»npocH. Bapaa, Il-ga “ BaftHHKOBi.”, V. i (1939)- , trim. Leva 200. [Kconomist; 
review of general and private economy and accomitancy.] 

O Bstado de S. Paulo, v. 65 (1939)- . q. 75 S int.; 250$ etr. 

Forestry abstracts. Imperial forestry bureau. Oxford, v. 1 (1939/40)- , trim. 
2 os. int.; 25s. etr. 

ForTnightey review of business and economic conditions in South and Central 
America, Portugal, etc. Bank of London & South America, London, v. 7 
(1939)“ » every two weeks. 

Informacionics argentinas. Buenos Aires. Division de publicidad y propaganda. 
1938- , bimens. (Republica argentina. Ministerio de relaciones exteriores y 
culto. Direccion de investigaciones, archivo y propaganda). 

Indociiine. Office indochinois du riz. Feuille mensuelle de renseignernents. Saigon, 
1937- , mens. 

InstiTuto central de fomento economico da Bahia. Boletim. Bahia, n^ i (1938) - , irr. 
Joint stock land banks. Washington, Farm credit administration, 1939- , trim. 
Les; ustfedni casopis pro lesnictvi, myslivost, dfevni priimysl a obchod. Praha, 
tJvStfedni jednota 6eskeho lesnictva, v. 19, no. 9/10 (avr. 1939)- , dec. K. 80. 
[Formerly: “ Ceskoslovensky les '’]. [The Forest.] 

JilONTHEY crop report. The Ontario department of agriculture. Statistics branch. 
Toronto, 1934- » mens. 

MonThey dairy report. The Ontario department of agriculture. Statistics branch. 
Toronto, 1938- , mens. 


{*) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimeris. (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
d6c. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); no. (number); N. S. (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se- 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

N. B. — Between bracketa [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in 
the title of the review. 
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Pan American book shelf. [A list of books recently received in the Columbus 
memorial library], Washington, Pan American Union, v. i (1938)- . “ens. 
[Mimeographed,] ^ • 

PRZEGiy^D statystyczny; organ Polskiego towarzystwa statystycznego. Warszawa, 
V. I (1938)- . trim. Z1 15. [Second page of title in Knglisch: Statistical 
review]. [Contents also in Knglisch.] 

(Razvoj narodne privrede ou J ougoslaviji) . PasBoj HapoflHe npHspe^e y JyrocjiaBHjH. 
Beorpa^, V. n (1939)- , mens. (Hapo^Ha 6anKa KpaJiteBHHe JyimTiaBHje. 0«ejn>eHfce 
jKi eKOHOMCKa Msy^aBaHha). [Formerly: “Bulletin de la Banque nationale du 
Rovaume de Yougoslavie '*.] (K’activit^ economique en Yougoslavie.) 

Rubber news letter... Prepared by the Leather and rubber division. Washington, 
Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, v. 13 (i939)- > bimens. $ 1.- 
int.; $ 3.- etr. [Mimeographed.] 

Selection of recent additions to the library. [Geneva], 1937- , mens. (International 
labour office. Library). 

Situation de I’industrie laiti^re au Canada. Ottawa, v. 4 {i937)"" » trim, $ i.-* (Ca- 
nada. Bureau fM^ral de la statistique. Branche de 1' agriculture). [Mimeo- 
graphed.] 

(SOTSIAEISTITCHESKOE seliskoe khoziaistvo). CogHaJiHCTH^ecKoe ceJibCKoe xoanfiCTBo. 
MocKBa, CejiBxoaraa, 1939- , mens. Rb. 30- [Formerly: “ ComiajmcTM^ecKaa 
peKOHCTpyKRHH ccjiBCKoro xoanficTBa”]. [Socialistic rural economy.] 

Stockhoem. Konjimkturinstituted. Meddelanden fr^ Konjunkturinstitutet. Ser, A* 
Stockholm, no. i (1938)- » iir* 

Stockhoem. Konjunkturinstitutet. Meddelanden fr&n Konjunkturinstitutet. Ser. B. 
Stockholm, no. i (i939)- » i^r. 

STOCKS of dairy and poultry products. Ottawa, v. 19 (193^)'' » S i- (Canada. 

Department of trade and commerce. Dominion bureau of statistics. Agricultural 
branch), [v. 19 (1936)- v. 20, no. 3 (1937) mider the title: “ Production of 
butter and cheese and stocks of dairy and poultry products *’]. [Mimeographed.] 

SudosT-Kcho. Wien, v. 9 (1939)- . hebd. Rpf . 25 par fasc. int.; Frs. 0.25 par fasc. etr. 

Sugar journal. New Orleans, v. i (i93®/39)“ » mens. $ 2 int.; S 3 ^tr. 

Tasmanian farmer. Launceston, v. i (1937/38)*- » mens. 6/-. 

Union Sovietique. Trade delegation in the United Kingdom. Monthly review. 
London,' v. 9 (193^)- . mens. 6/-. 

WORED price movements. . . Wholesale prices; cost of living. Ottawa, v. i (i935)- » 
trim 25 cents par fasc. (A quarterly supplement to “Prices and price in- 
dexes"). [V. I (1935)- V. 2 (1936) under the title: ‘ Price movements in other 
countries"]. [Mimeographed.] 


Prof. Ugo Papi, Segretario generate dell’Istituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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